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PREFACE 


and  the  full  discussion  of  the  facts  becomes  increasingly 
difficult ;  and  it  is  in  fact  easier  to  compose  an  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Greek  religion,  than  to  write  a  continuous 
literary  treatise  on  even  that  portion  of  it  to  which  the 
history  of  the  public  cults  of  Greece,  leaving  the 
private  sects  and  private  religious  speculation  out  of 
account,  is  properly  limited.  Lest  I  should  overwhelm 
myself  and  my  readers  with  a  mass  of  antiquarian 
detail,  I  have  tried  to  keep  always  in  view  the  relation 
of  the  facts  to  the  salient  phenomena  that  interest  the 
comparative  student ;  but  I  cannot  hope  to  have  been 
uniformly  successful  in  this  or  to  have  omitted  nothing 
that  may  seem  to  others  essential.  These  volumes 
will  be  found  to  contain  more  ethnologic  discussion 
than  the  former ;  for  I  found  it  impossible  to  assign, 
for  instance,  to  the  cult  of  Poseidon  its  proper  place 
in  the  Hellenic  system  without  raising  the  ethnologic 
question  of  its  source  and  diffusion.  I  have  had 
occasionally  to  combat  in  these  chapters  certain 
anthropologic  theories  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  crudely  applied  to  various  phenomena  of  cult. 
This  does  not  imply  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
wide  anthropological  study  to  the  student  of  Hellenism ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  appreciate  its  importance  more 
highly  than  ever.  But  its  application  to  the  higher 
facts  of  our  religious  history  might  be  combined  with 
more  caution  and  more  special  knowledge  than  has 
always  been  shown  hitherto. 

In  spite  of  the  hopes  in  which  many  years  ago  I  too 
light-heartedly  embarked  on  the  task,  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume  does  not  see  its  completion.  A  fifth 
volume,  which  the  liberality  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
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In  offering  to  the  public  two  more  volumes  on  the 
state-religion  of  the  Greek  world,  I  must  express  my 
regrets  that  the  interval  between  their  appearance 
and  that  of  the  first  two  has  been  so  long.  I  may 
plead  for  indulgence  on  the  grounds  that  multifarious 
official  duties  have  borne  heavily  upon  me,  and  that 
I  have  devoted  what  leisure  I  have  had  to  preparing 
myself  for  the  completion  of  my  task.  I  have  gained 
this  at  least  from  the  long  delay,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  profit  by  the  many  works  and  monographs  of 
Continental  and  English  scholars  relating  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  subject,  to  reconsider  many  questions 
and  to  form  more  mature  opinions  on  many  important 
points.  The  results  of  the  researches  and  discoveries 
throughout  the  last  decade  bearing  on  the  history  of 
religion  have  given  us  the  opportunity,  if  we  choose 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  of  improving  the  anthropo- 
logical method  in  its  application  to  the  problems  of 
comparative  religion;  and  the  great  discoveries  in 
Crete  have  thrown  new  light  on  certain  questions  that 
arise  in  the  study  of  the  classical  polytheism.  Every 
year  also  enriches  the  record  with  new  material,  from 
newly  discovered  inscriptions  and  other  monuments. 
At  the  same  time,  therefore,  the  complete  exposition 
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has  allowed  me,  will,  I  trust,  be  issued  next  year  and 
will  contain  an  account  of  the  worships  of  Hermes, 
Dionysos,  and  the  minor  cults.  This  will  end  the 
treatise;  but  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  even  the  five 
volumes  will  comprise  the  full  account  of  all  that  their 
title  implies.  The  chapter  on  hero-worship,  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  important  in  the  history  of  Greek 
religion,  for  which  I  have  already  collected  the  material, 
will  probably  have  to  be  reserved  for  a  separate 
work. 

LEWIS  R.  FARNELL. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
October^  1906. 
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CULT  OF  GE 

(References,  p.  307.) 

The  higher  cults  of  Greece,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  present  us  with  divine  personalities  too  complex 
and  concrete  to  allow  us  to  r^ard  them  merely  as  the 
personifications  of  special  departments  of  nature  or  of  human 
life.  And  this  will  be  found  true  also  of  the  greater  number 
that  still  remain  to  be  studied.  Yet  the  deities,  each  and  all, 
are  closely  concerned  with  the  exercise  of  certain  functions 
which  we  may  call  physical  as  being  those  upon  which  the 
physical  life  of  man  and  nature  depend.  Various  practices  of 
primitive  vegetation-ritual  and  a  medley  of  vegetation-mjrths 
tend  to  attach  themselves  to  most  of  the  divinities,  whether 
the  goddess  or  god  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  soil,  the 
sea,  or  the  sky.  And  we  have  noticed  how  vividly  the  traits 
of  an  earth-goddess  are  apt  to  appear  in  the  features,  as 
presented  in  cult  and  l^end,  of  such  personages  as  Artemis, 
Aphrodite^  and  even  Athena  and  Hera.  In  fact,  in  regard  to 
the  two  former,  the  belief  is  often  borne  upon  us  that  we  are 
dealing  with  highly  developed  and  specialized  forms  of  the 
primitive  earth-goddess.  And  the  worship  of  the  earth  is 
a  most  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  as  forming  a  back- 
ground to  much  of  the  bright  drama  of  Greek  religion. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  cults  just  mentioned,  the  physical  germ, 
if  we  can  successfully  discover  it,  does  not  by  any  means 
wholly  explain  the  spiritual  personalities  that  emerge.  Bearing 
proper  concrete  names — not  mere  appellatives— they  possess 
the  indefinite  expansiveness  of  ethical  individuals. 

FABMELL.      in  B 
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This  judgement  applies  also  to  Demeter,  the  great  goddess, 
whose  cult  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  anthropolc^y 
of  Hellenic  worship,  for  the  study  of  primitive  ritual  and 
custom  as  well  as  of  the  higher  social  and  religious  life.  But 
it  applies  with  a  difference,  because  the  physical  nature  in 
this  case  penetrates  the  divine  personality  more  deeply,  the 
relation  of  Demeter  to  the  earth-goddess  being  so  close  that 
at  times  they  may  appear  interchangeable  terms. 

In  fact,  the  chapter  on  the  cults  of  Demeter,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  whole  investigation,  shoul^i  be  prefaced 
by  an  examination  of  the  more  transparent  cult-figure  of  Gaia. 
The  records  abundantly  prove  that  the  worship  of  the  earth, 
conceived  in  some  way  as  animate  or  personal,  was  an  ab- 
original possession  of  all  the  Hellenic  tribes ;  and  the  study 
of  other  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  races,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
impels  us  to  r^ard  it  as  a  universal  fact  in  human  religion  in 
certain  stages  of  human  life*.  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  religk>us 
conceptions  of  primitive  man  with  which  we  can  sympathize 
so  readily  as  this. 

For  the  latent  secretion  of  this  most  ancient  belief  is  in  our 
own  veins ;  it  is  a  strong  part  of  the  texture  of  our  poetic 
imagination ;  it  is  the  source  and  the  measure  of  the  warm 
affection  with  which  we  attach  ourselves  to  external  nature. 
But  what  is  for  us  often  mere  metaphor,  or  at  most  a  semi- 
conscious instinctive  pulsation,  was  for  the  period  of  Homer, 
and  before  him  and  for  many  centuries  after  him,  a  clearly 
discerned  and  vital  idea  around  which  grew  a  living  religion. 
In  his  poems  ^"*  the  earth  is  often  r^arded  as  animate  and 
divine  ;  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  Iamb  is  offered  to  her,  and  she 
is  thrice  invoked  in  the  formula  of  the  oath.     Such  invocation 


*  For  the  prevalence  of  the  earth-cult 
vide  Lang,  Myth^  Ritual^  and  Religion^ 
2.  p.  263 ;  GoltheTy  Hcuidbuch  der  ger- 
manischen  Mythologies  p.  454;  Mac- 
donell,  Vedic  Mythology i^^,  22,  88.  Cf. 
Dorsey,  Study  of  Sioux  Cults  (Annual 
Report  Bureau  Ethn.  Smithsonian  Inst. 
1899,  p.  476).  In  Babylonian  religion 
Ischtar  exercised  many  of  the  functions 


of  an  earth-goddess.  Vide  tommaiy 
of  the  cults  of  the  earth-mother  in 
Archiv  f.  Religiomwissemeh,  1904, 
p.  10,  &c,  by  Dieterich.  My  own  chapter 
was  written  before  I  had  Uie  advantage 
of  reading  his  monograph,  which  is  the 
fullest  general  anthropological  account 
of  this  worship  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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is  very  significant,  for  we  may  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the 
earliest  worship  of  Gaia:  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  classical 
peoples,  but  modem  parallels  may  be  quoted  from  existing 
races  of  niore  backward  development  ^  Given  the  animistic 
view  of  nature,  and  the  belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  super-^ 
human  or  divine  forces,  the  oath-taker  would  wish  to  place 
himself  in  contact  with  one  of  these,  as  the  pledge  of  his  truth 
and  as  the  avenger  of  perjury.  Now  the  earth-spirit  or  the 
animate  earth  would  naturally  be  one  of  the  most  frequently 
invoked  of  such  witnesses,  for  she  is  always  near  at  hand  and 
could  not  be  escaped  from.  With  her  would  be  often  coupled 
for  the  same  reasons  such  powers  as  the  sky  and  the  sun. 
And,  in  fact,  although  on  any  solemn  occasion  the  Greek 
could  swear  by  each  and  any  of  his  divinities,  and,  in  fact, 
invoke  his  whole  Pantheon  for  some  public  and  weighty 
pledge,  yet  the  most  current  formula  of  the  public  oath,  when 
a  treaty  was  to  be  ratified,  or  an  alliance  cemented,  was  the 
invocation  of  Zeus,  Helios,  and  Ge^  And  doubtless  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  of  oath-taking  was  some  kind  of  primitive 
communion,  whereby  both  parties  place  themselves  in  sacred 
contact  with  some  divine  force.  Thus,  in  Mexico,  the  oath 
formula  invoked  the  Sun  and  our  ^Lady  Earth,'  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  form  of  the  sacramental  eating  of  earth  ^ 
Among  the  people  of  the  African  Gold  Coast  ^  the  person 
who  wishes  to  swear  by  a  divinity  '  usually  takes  something 
to  eat  or  drink  which  appertains  to  the  deity,  who  is  then 
prepared  to  visit  a  breach  of  faith  with  punishment':  being 
supposed  to  be  in  the  food  and  drink,  he  will  make  the  man's 
body  swell  if  he  commits  perjury  •.  The  offer  to  swear  over 
the  Sacrament  has  occasionally  occurred  in  Christian  com- 
munities. Or  again,  there  need  be  no  sacramental  communion, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  human  and  divine  contact,  in  the 

*  Vide  Antkrap,  Joum,  1902,  p.  464.     the  Gold  Coast,  p.  196;  for  instances  of 
^  They  are  also  iuToked  as  witnesses     the  sacramental    form  of  oath- taking 

of  solemn  private  transactions,  sach  as  videChantepiedelaSaussaye,^^/f^V//i-> 

emanctpation  of  slaves,  R.  10.  geschichte,  i,  p.  an. 

*  Sahagnn    (Jonrdanet   et    Simeon,         «  The  same  idea  is  found  in  LXX, 
p.  195).  Num.  V.  27. 

*  Vide  Ellis,  Tsi-spcakini  Peoples  of 
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ceremony  of  the  oath,  but  only  a  mimetic  act  of  ritual :  the 
formula  may  be  such  as  *  as  I  do  to  this  beast  or  this  stone  or 
piece  of  metal,  so  may  God  do  to  me,  if .  • .'  This  is  allied 
to  sympathetic  magic,  but  still  like  the  other  form  implies  the 
presence  of  some  conscious  divinity  or  demoniac  power ;  while 
there  is  no  such  implication  in  the  simplest  animistic  form  of 
oath-taking  which  is  a  kind  of  ordeal :  '  May  this  crumb 
choke  me  if  .  •  .* 

This  slight  digression  is  relevant  to  the  question  we  start 
with:  how  does  Homer  conceive  of  Gaia?  The  question  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  It  is  evident  that  he  sometimes 
regarded  her  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  later  culti* 
vated  Greek  or  the  modem  civilized  man,  as  a  great  physical 
entity,  living  in  some  sense^  but  not  personal  nor  fraught 
with  such  a  life  as  man's.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ritualistic 
passages  quoted  from  his  poems  above,  she  is  evidently  a  real 
divine  power;  and  we  may  doubt  whether  there  underlies 
them  merely  the  vague  and  formless  conception  of  the  whole 
earth  as  animate  and  conscious.  There  may  have  been  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  some  period  of  fluid  animism  that  had 
not  yet  deposited  those  concrete  personalities  of  divinities, 
to  whom  the  world  of  nature  with  its  phenomena  serves 
merely  as  a  residence,  a  shell,  or  *  environment ' :  the 
Arcadian  worship  of  thunder,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  an 
instance  of  that  amorphous  form  of  religious  consciousness. 
But  Homer's  imagination  works  in  a  mould  so  precise  and 
anthropomorphic  that  we  must  believe  the  Gaia  to  whom 
his  warriors  sacrificed  and  whom  they  invoked  in  their 
oaths  to  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere  potency, 
a  vague  and  inchoate  perception  of  early  animistic  belief* 
But  is  she  for  him  the  clearly  defined  and  anthropomor-> 
phic  personality  that  we  find  in  the  beautiful  type  of  the 
later  developed  art?  He  nowhere  makes  it  appear  that  she 
was.  No  doubt  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  and  the  ceremony  of 
oath-taking  assist  the  anthropomorphic  process,  but  in  them- 
selves they  do  not  reveal  it  as  perfected  and  complete  •.     The 

*  Vide  Schmder,  Real'Lexihon^  s.v,     catioa  of  personal  deities  in  the  oath- 
Eid :  he  does  not  believe  that  the  invo-     ceremony  is  Indo-Gennanic ;  but  that 
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Arcadians  at  Pheneus  swore  by  their  n^r/xu/yta,  an  erection  of 
stones  * ;  and  sacrifice  existed  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere^  before 
the  deity  assumed  clear  human  shape  and  character.  The 
ritual,  as  Homer  narrates  it,  does  not  decisively  answer  the 
important  question.  The  black  Iamb  is  promised  to  Gaia, 
and  she  would  be  supposed  to  receive  its  blood  that  was  shed 
upon  the  earth ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  the  manner  of  the 
sacrifice  was,  but  only  that  Priam  took  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  back  to  Troy.  Some  kind  of  sacrament,  whereby  the 
warriors  are  placed  in  religious  rapport  with  divine  powers,  is 
probably  implied  in  the  ritualistic  act  of  cutting  off  the  hair 
from  the  heads  of  the  animals  and  giving  a  lock  of  it  to  each 
of  the  chiefs  to  hold  ^.  But  such  an  act  by  no  means  shows 
that  Gaia  was  realized  by  the  imagination  in  form  as  concrete 
and  personal  as  Zeus  and  Athena.  In  the  ceremony  of  the 
oath  taken  by  Agamemnon,  the  boar  is  the  animal  sacrificed, 
and  in  the  later  history  of  Greek  ritual  we  find  him  the 
peculiar  victim  of  the  earth-deities  and  f he  chthonian  powers : 
but  here  he  is  not  said  to  have  been  offered ;  but  when  the 
oath  has  been  sworn  over  him,  he  is  slain  and  cast  into  the 
sea,  perhaps  as  a  mimetic  acting  of  the  curse. 

In  the  instances  just  examined,  Gaia  is  invoked  in  company 
with  Zeus,  Helios,  the  Rivers,  and  the  Erinyes ;  and  wc  cannot 
say  that  all  the  figures  in  this  g^roup  are  palpable  and  concrete 
form^  of  anthropomorphic  religion ;  still  less  could  we  say  this 
of  the  trinity  in  the  Odyssey,  Gaia,  Ouranos,  and  St}rx,  which 
Calypso  invokes  in  her  oath  to  Odysseus. 

Nor  does  Homer  anywhere  expressly  ascribe  to  Gaia  any 
kind  of  personal  activity.  She  must'  have  been  supposed  to 
be  operative  in  some  way  in  avenging  the  broken  oath,  but 


the  primitive  Aryan  oath  was  taken  over 
some  object  which  we  shonld  call  in* 
animate,  bnt  was  supposed  to  work  out 
acnxie  on  the  perinred,sach  as  the  stone 
in  the  Roman  oath  (Pdljh.  3.  25, 6),  the 
ring  and  the  ship*s  board  in  the  Norse 
oath.  The  oath  adndnistered  by  the 
wile  of  the  king-archon  to  the  Gerarai  at 
Athens,  Iv  Kwoit  (?  »  over  the  sacred 
biead-baskets),  belonged  originally  per- 


haps  to  the  same  kind ;  vide  Demeter, 
R.  205'. 

•  Vide  Demeter,  R.  235. 

^  II.  3.  373-375.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Antilochus  is  asked  by  Mcnelaos  to 
tonch  his  horses  and  swear  by  Poseidon 
that  he  was  innocent  of  evil  intent,  IL 
33. 584  ;  we  may  suppose  that  by  touch- 
ing the  horses  he  puts  himself  into  com- 
munion with  Poseidon  Hippios. 
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those  to  whom  this  function  is  specially  attached — *  the  two 
who  punish  below  the  earth  the  ghosts  of  the  perjured  after 
death ' — are  Hades  and  Persephone,  forms  more  concrete  than 
Gaia.  And  it  is  these  two,  not  Gaia,  whom  Altheia  calls  upon 
to  avenge  her  ag^ainst  her  own  son,  '  while  many  a  time  she 
smote  the  all-nourishing  earth  with  her  hands*/ 

In  fact,  where  Gaia  in  Homer  is  animistically  conceived, 
and  not  purely  a  material  body,  we  may  interpret  her  lather 
as  the  impalpable  earth-spirit  than  as  a  goddess  in  the  Hellenic 
sense.  She  is  not  a  creative  principle  in  his  theory  of  the 
cosmos,  nor  a  potent  agency  in  human  affairs.  But  Homer 
cannot  always  be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  average  con« 
temporary  religion. 

In  the  Hesiodic  poems  she  has  far  more  vitality  and  personal 
character.  She  assists  in  the  evolution  of  the  divine  world 
and  plays  a  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  divine  dynasties.  She 
is  even  the  nurse  of  Zeus,  according  to  a  I^end  which  seems 
to  have  reached  Hesiod  from  Crete  ^,  and  which  harmonized 
with  a  prevailing  popular  conception,  soon  to  be  examined,  of 
Go  KovpoTp6if>os» 

The  conception  of  her  is  more  glowing  and  vivid  still  in  the 
fragment  of  an  Homeric  hymn^.  The  rhapsodist  sings  of  her 
as  the  spouse  of  Ouranos,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  as  the 
all-nourishing  power  that  supports  all  life  in  the  air  and  water 
and  on  the  earth,  the  deity  through  whose  bounty  men's 
homes  are  blessed  with  children  and  rich  stock,  and  at  the 
close  he  proffers  the  same  prayer  to  her  as  the  poet  made  to 
Demeter  at  the  end  of  the  Demeter-hymn,  that  in  return  for 
his  song  she  will  grant  him  plenteous  store  to  gladden  his 
soul.  Fart  of  this  may  be  '  rhapsodical '  and  conventional ; 
but  probably  he  came  nearer  to  the  popular  feeling  than  did 
Homer  in  this  matter :  nevertheless  the  rational  materialistic 
idea  glimmers  through  ^ 

As  regards  the  dramatists'"*,  there  are  a  few  passages  in 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  that  illustrate  the  popular  view  of 
Ge  ^ :  in  the  Pcrsae  piacular  offerings  are  recommended  to  Ge 

»  //.  9.  568. 

^  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  well-known  lines  of  Solon  *\ 
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and  the  spirits  of  the  departed ;  and  Ge,  Hermes,  and  the  King 
of  the  shades  are  invoked  as  holy  powers  of  the  world  below, 
and  are  i^rzytA  to  send  up  the  spirit  of  Darius  for  his  people's 
guidance.  In  the  Choepharoe  Electra,  in  her  prayer  to  Aga- 
memnon (L  148),  includes  her  with  other  powers  as  an  avenger 
of  wrong.  The  oath  which  Medea  dictates  to  Aegeus  is  in  the 
name  of  *  the  broad  floor  of  earth,  and  the  sun  my  father's 
father.'  But  other  passages  are,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
as  a  clue  to  the  true  feelings  of  the  poets.  The  beautiful  frag* 
ment  of  the  DanaideSy  concerning  the  sacred  marriage  of 
heaven  and  earth,  expresses  in  figurative  phrase  what  a  great 
modem  poet  might  feel  and  express :  Ouranos  and  Gaia  are 
not  cult-figures  here,  but  names  of  natural  processes  and 
cosmic  powers,  which  the  poet  exults  to  contemplate;  the 
divine  personage  directing  the  genial  processes  of  creation 
is  not  Gaia,  but  Aphrodite.  The  striking  passage  preserved 
from  the  Chrys^pus  of  Euripides  is  full  of  new  pantheistic 
and  partly  materialistic,  partly  scientific,  conceptions :  the 
divine  Aether  is  addressed  as  the  parent-source  of  men  and 
gods,  *  but  the  earth  receiving  the  moist  drops  of  warm  rain 
bears  the  race  of  mortals,  brings  forth  food  and  the  tribes  of 
beasts :  wherefore  rightly  she  has  been  deemed  the  All-mother ; 
and  the  creatures  made  of  earth  pass  back  into  earth  again.* 
The  well-known  lines  of  Sophocles  in  the  Antigone^  referring 
to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  '  Earth,  the  supreme  divinity,  the 
immortal  and  unwearied  one,  he  wears  away,'  reveal  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  popular  personal  religion  and  the  modern 
materialistic  idea»  But  the  latter  never  wholly  triumphed ; 
and  in  the  latter  days  of  paganism  Plutarch  can  still  say  ^^ 
*  the  name  of  Ge  is  dear  and  precious  to  every  Hellene,  and  it 
is  our  tradition  to  honour  her  like  any  other  god.'  'The 
earth,'  says  Porphyry,  'is  the  common  household  hearth  of 
gods  and  men,  and  as  we  recline  upon  her  we  should  all  sing 
In  her  praise  and  love  her  as  our  nurse  and  mother  ^^.' 

It  remains  to  examine  the  actual  cults,  which  the  literature 
sometimes  follows,  sometimes  transcends.  The  catalogue  of 
local  worships  of  which  record  remains  is  scanty,  and  only 
some  of  them  are  worth  special  comment.    The  tones  of 
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a  very  old  religion  are  heard  in  the  Dodonaean  liturgy,  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  on  Zeus :  '  Zeus  was  and  is  and  will  be, 
hail  great  Zeus:  earth  brings  forth  fruits,  wherefore  call  on 
mother  earth*/  We  may  assume  that  at  Dodona  a  primitive 
worship  of  the  earth-goddess  was  at  one  time  associated  with 
the  Aryan  sky-god.  Whether  it  survived  till  the  time  of 
Pausanias  we  cannot  say.  Elsewhere  in  North  Greece  the 
cult  of  Gaia  has  left  but  very  few  traces.  We  hear  of  her 
temple  on  the  shore  at  Byzantium,  which  suggests  that  it 
existed  at  Megara  before  the  departure  of  the  colonists  ^K  In 
Actolia  an  interesting  formula  has  been  preserved  in  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a  slave :  the 
master  takes  Zeus,  Earth,  and  the  Sun  to  witness  that '  she  is 
made  free  and  equal  to  the  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Aetolians '  ^**.  At  Thebes  ^*  a  fifth-century  inscription, 
according  to  a  convincing  restoration,  attests  the  existence  of 
a  temple  of  Tala  Mdicaipa  TcXccrcr^tf/Kx,  and  the  titles  designate 
her  as  the  goddess  of  abundance  who  ripens  the  crops  ^  The 
only  other  cult-epithet  that  marked  her  character  as  the  fruit- 
bearing  goddess  is  Ka/>iro^tf/)o$,  by  which  she  was  honoured  at 
Cyzicos^'^ ;  although,  wherever  her  cult  survived  at  all,  we  should 
expect  this  aspect  of  her  to  have  been  the  most  salient  But 
there  were  other  important  ideas  that  naturally  adhered  to  the 
earth-power,  whether  male  or  female,  in  Greek  imagination. 
The  earth  is  the  abode  of  the  dead,  therefore  the  earth-deity 
has  power  over  the  ghostly  world  :  the  shapes  of  dreams,  that 
often  foreshadowed  the  future,  were  supposed  to  ascend  from 
the  world  below,  therefore  the  earth-deity  might  acquire  an 
oracular  function,  especially  through  the  process  of  incubation, 
in  which  the  consultant  slept  in  a  holy  shrine  with  his  ear  upon 
the  ground/  That  such  conceptions  attached  to  Gaia  is  shown 
by  the  records  of  her  cults  at  Delphi,  Athens,  and  Aegae. 

*•  Vide  Zens,  R.  15*^:    my  Hibbert  natural,  and  conld  be  illttstrated  by  other 

Lectures^  p.  199:  a  Lithuanian  prayer  examples  :    the   instances  quoted    by 

to  God  and  the  earth,  followed  by  a  Mr.  Bayfield,  Class,  Rev,  1901,  p.  447, 

sacrament,  recalls  the  Dodonaean  for-  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  word 

mula,    vide    Frazer,    Golden  Bough  \  could  only  mean  <  authoritative,*  a  term 

vol.  a,  p.  319.  too  vague  and  insignificant  to  be  of  use 

^  This    meaning    of    TiKt<j<p6poi    is  as  a  cult-title. 
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A  recently  discovered  inscription  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Ge  at 
Delphi  ^^ ;  and  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  (Apollo,  R.  114}  that 
her  temple  at  Delphi  stood  on  the  south  of  Apollo's  near  the 
water  of  Castalia,  and  it  may  be  that  Mnaseas  of  Patrae  was 
referring  to  this,  in  his  collection  of  Delphic  inscriptions,  when 
he  mentioned  the  Uphv  Evpiwrripvov  ^^  Certainly  the  '  broad- 
bosomed  one'  is  a  designation  most  apt  for  Ge;  it  had  already 
occurred  to  Hesiod  \  or  was  derived  by  him  from  contemporary 
cult ;  and  it  was  actually  given  her  in  her  worship  at  the 
Achaean  Aq;ae  ^^.  These  are  the  only  records  of  the  later 
Delphic  cult ;  but  a  number  of  well-attested  trends  shed  a  light 
on  the  pre-Apolline  period  in  the  history  of  the  oracle,  when 
the  earth-goddess  was  in  possession  of  the  sacred  spot.  The 
priestess  in  the  Eumenides  proffered  her  first  prayers  to  '  Gaia 
the  first  prophetess/  who  was  the  earliest  occupant  of  the 
oracle,  and  who  bequeathed  her  supremacy  to  her  daughter 
Themis ^  And  Euripides®  preserves  the  interesting  myth 
that  the  earth,  jealous  for  her  daughter's  sake  of  Apollo's  usur- 
pation, sent  up  dreams  for  the  guidance  of  mortal  men  in  their 
cities,  and  thus  thwarted  the  ApoUine  method  of  divination : 
whereupon  the  young  god  appealed  to  Zeus,  who  forbade 
henceforth  the  dream-oracle  at  Delphi.  The  story  illustrates 
the  conflict  between  two  different  periods  and  processes  of 
Delphic  ftoirrifci},  and  this  point  will  be  noted  later  in  the 
chapter  on  Apollo.  It  accords  with  the  history  of  the  oracle 
that  Pausanias  has  preserved  \  which  he  derived  from  a  poem 
attributed  to  Musaeos :  the  earliest  oracular  powers  at  Delphi 
were  Ge  and  Poseidon,  Ge's  inheritance  afterwards  passing  to 
Themis.  This  account  was  alluded  to  by  Apollodorus*  and 
other  writers,  and  we  can  regard  it  as  accepted  in  the  main  by 
the  Greek  world. 

As  regards  Gaia,  we  also  can  accept  it.  It  is  confirmed  by 
certain  features  in  the  ritual  of  the  later  Delphic  divination, 
and  also  by  the  story  of  Python.  In  the  account  of  Apollo's 
victory  given  in  the  Homeric  hymn  ^  the  Delphian  snake  is 

•  Theo^.  117.  *  Apollo,  R.  118. 

^  Apollo,  R.  iia.  '      ^  Apollo,  R.  116. 

«  ApoUo,  R.  113.  '  Ad  ApolL  300, 
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feminine,  as  we  should  expect  the  incarnation  of  the  earth- 
goddess  to  be ;  but  it  appears  that  in  an  early  fragment  of 
Delphic  oracular  verse  Python  was  represented  as  a  robber 
of  Pamassu3,  slain  by  Apollo,  yet  possessing  in  some  sense 
a  sacred  character,  as  the  god  had  to  be  purified  from  the  stain 
of  his  slaughter  by  *  Cretan  men  •.*  Hyginus  has  preserved  the 
legend  that  before  the  days  of  Apollo,  Python  was  wont  to 
give  oracles  on  Parnassus ;  we  hear  also  that  his  bones  were 
placed  in  a  cauldron  and  guarded  in  the  Pythion  ^,  and  that 
some  kind  of  worship  or  religious  drama  was  performed  in  his 
honour  down  to  late  times.  And  Plutarch^  informs  us  that 
a  funeral  ode,  set  to  the  flute,  was  composed  to  commemorate 
him  by  the  younger  Olympus.  We  can  understand  and 
interpret  these  curious  records,  when  we  remember  that  the 
serpent  was  the  familiar  animal,  sometimes  the  actual  embodi- 
ment, of  the  earth-deity  ^,  and  was  often  regarded  as  the  incar- 
nation of  the  departed  spirit,  and  as  a  sacred  and  mystic 
animal  in  Greek  religion.  It  was  not  only  at  Delphi  that  the 
snake  was  associated  with  a  chthonian  system  of  prophecy :  in 
the  shrine  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadea  there  was  a  prophetic 
snake  that  had  to  be  propitiated  with  offerings  of  honey  cakes*; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Ge  herself  was  one  of  the  aborigi- 
nal powers  of  the  Trophonion^  and  only  became  supplanted  by 
her  young  '  double '  the  nymph  Hercyna,  whose  badge  is  the 
snake '.  A  unique  system  of  divination  by  means  of  sacred 
serpents  survived  in  Epirus,  if  we  may  trust  a  narrative  in 
Aelian,  which  cannot  have  been  wholly  baseless  ^.  The  same 
animal  was  found  in  some  of  the  shrines  of  Asclepios,  where 
a  medical  divination  was  practised  by  means  of  incubation,  and 
the  tame  serpent  was  supposed  to  creep  by  night  to  the  sleeper 
and  whisper  remedies  into  his  ear.  It  seems,  then,  that  Aelian 
was  justified  in  his  statement,  Xbiov  tiv  tQv  ipoKovrtap  koL  ff  fiav- 
TiKiJ  \  and  that  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  the  famous 
story  of  Apollo  and  Python  reflects  a  very  important  event  in 

•  Apollo,  R.  III.  •  Apollo,  R.  115. 

**  Apollo,  R.  115.  '  Vide  Demeter,  R.  42^ 

^  Apollo,  R.  115;  cf.  ib.  264",  *  Vide  Apollo,  R.  190. 

*  Cf.  Herod,  i.  78  TtkftrjairUs ...  *•  Nat,  An.  ii.  16. 
klyovT€s  o^pw  €lyai  y^  voTSa. 
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the  religious  history  of  Delphi,  and  not,  as  used  to  be  supposed, 
a  meteoric  conflict  of  storm,  thunder-cloud,  and  sunshine. 

It  was  rare  to  find  Gaia  prophesying  in  her  own  person. 
There  was  a  tradition,  which  Pausanias  records,  that  she  had 
once  possessed  a  prophetic  seat  at  Olympia,  near  her  altar  of 
ashes  that  was  called  6  Faios^.  No  doubt  her  worship  goes 
back  to  very  primitive  times  in  that  region,  as  the  fact  of  the 
altar  bearing  the  name  of  the  deity  suggests  an  early  stage  of 
religious  thought  and  ritual  * ;  and  she  may  have  been  associ- 
ated with  Zeus  at  Olympia  as  at  Dodona^  for  in  both  places  he 
bore  the  oracular  character  that  was  so  rarely  attached  to  him. 

The  prophetic  power  belonged  also  to  Ge  Evpt/orcpi/o;  of 
Aegae'^,  and  the  epithet  alone  would  suggest  an  original 
affinity  between  the  Delphic  and  the  Achaean  cult  ^^  From 
Pausanias  and  Pliny  we  gather  an  interesting  record  of  the 
method  of  divination  at  Aegae :  the  former  does  not  connect 
the  shrine  with  prophecy,  but  declares  that  the  image  of  the 
earth-goddess  was  very  ancient,  and  that  the  ministration  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  upon  whom  a  severe  rule  of  chastity 
v\-as  imposed  ^ :  if  there  were  several  candidates  for  the  office, 
their  fitness  was  tested  by  a  draught  of  bulKs  blood.  Pliny 
supplements  the  account  and  makes  it  more  intelligible, 
telling  us  that  the  priestess  drank  a  draught  of  bull's  blood 
before  she  descended  into  the  cave  to  prophesy.  Now  the  bull 
is  one  of  the  animals  specially  sacred  to  the  earth-deity  and  to 
the  divinities  of  agriculture ;  and  as  ecstatic  divination  always 
implied  demoniac  or  divine  possession,  the  aspirant  to  this 
supernatural  power  could  attain  to  the  necessary  communion 
with  the  deity  by  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
the  animal  of  sacrifice.    We  have  an  exact  parallel  in  the 


^  Cf.  the  altar  dyMor,  and  Apollo 
'Atvic^:  this  partial  identification  of 
the  altar  and  the  god  may  descend  from 
the  period  of  pillar-worship,  the  pillar 
being  at  once  the  altar  and  the  temporary 
home  of  the  dirinity . 

^  If  she  was  not  a  maid,  she  mast 
never  have  had  intercourse  with  more 
than  one  man.  We  may  believe  that 
according  to  the  older  mle  a  virgin  was 


necessary,  and  that  this  was  relaxed  in 
favour  of  elderly  married  women  or 
widows;  we  find  elsewhere  in  Greece 
the  same  relaxation  of  an  older  and  more 
ascetic  rule,  and  for  the  same  motive : 
it  was  thought  better  to  ensure  chastity 
after  the  priestess  entered  on  her  office 
than  to  demand  chastity  prcWous  to  her 
investiture. 
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worship  of  Apollo  Pythios  at  Argos:  the  priestess  there  also 
was  inspired  by  a  drink  of  bull's  blood.  We  may  naturally 
conjecture  that  the  same  ritual  was  once  a  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  prophetic  earth-mother  at  Delphi,  and  that  it  was  taken 
over  by  Apollo  and  brought  thence  to  Argos. 

But  Pausanias'  account  is  probably  true  as  well.  The 
draught  may  have  worked  not  merely  as  a  mean3  of  inspira* 
tion,  but  as  a  test  for  deciding  between  competitors  for  the 
priesthood ;  for  the  magic  liquor  might  be  supposed  to  pro^ 
duce  dangerous  or  at  least  tell-tale  results  in  those  who  in 
respect  of  chastity  or  for  some  other  reason  were  unfit  for.  the 
sacred  office. 

Finally,  we  may  suspect  the  existence  in  early  times  of  a 
r^s  \iavTwv  at  Patrae  ^,  where  a  statue  of  the  earth-goddess 
stood  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Demeter,  by  the  side  of  images  of 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  ^  Outside  was  a  sacred  well 
where  a  curious  water-divination  was  practised  for  the  purpose 
of  prognosticating  the  course  of  maladies.  A  mirror  was  let 
down  until  the  rim  touched  the  surface  of  the  water:  after 
sacrifice  '  to  the  goddess/  the  consultant  gazed  into  the  mirror 
and  saw  the  form  of  his  sick  friend  as  one  either  dead  or  living. 
This  ceremony  was,  no  doubt,  older  than  the  organized  Greek 
polytheism,  and  belongs  to  a  water-magic  that  is  connected 
with  sacred  wells,  and  has  been  universal  in  Europe.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  at  Patrae  the  ritual  became  consecrated  to 
the  earth-goddess  or  earth-spirit,  and  may  have  been  after- 
wards taken  over  by  her  younger  sister  Demeter.  Similarly, 
in  the  Plutonium  at  Achar^ca,  near  Tralles,  we  hear  of  a  system 
of  incubation  for  the  healing  of  diseases  specially  connected 
with  the  cult  of  the  chthonian  powers  ^ 

It  was  through  her  prophetic  character  that  Ge  acquired  the 
cult-appellative  0^/yii(,  which  was  attached  to  her  at  Athens  ^*  ®, 
and,  unless  the  old  legends  deceive  us,  at  Delphi  also.  That 
this  was  intended  to  designate  her  as  a  goddess  of  righteous- 
ness in  general  is  very  improbable  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
figure  of  Gaia,  always  half  materialistic,  could  be  the  centre 

•  Dcmctcr,  R.  258.  •»  Vide  Demeter,  R.  124. 
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around  which  such  high  ethical  ideas  could  cluster.  We  know 
of  a  more  special  use  of  Oiins^  as  applied  to  the  oracular 
response*:  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  should  interpret  the 
cult-title  of  Ge-Themis  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  and  we  thus 
understand  why  the  altar  of  Themis  at  Olympia  stood  near  to 
the  ' Taio$^: 

I  have  already  suggested  ^  that  Themis,  as  a  personality  in 
Greek  religion,  was  originally  an  emanation  from  Ge;  and 
here  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  develop  and  substantiate 
a  theory  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically 
examined,  still  less  definitely  accepted  or  rejected  hitherto* 
One  reason  for  accepting  it  is  the  improbability  of  the  only 
other  conceivable  theory,  that  Themis  began  her  religious 
career  as  the  mere  personification  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
righteousness.  Such  personified  abstractions  are  doubtless 
early  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  Greeks  as  of  other  races. 
But  the  careful  study  of  these  in  Greek  cult  and  literature 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  only  those  became  prominent  and 
of  a  certain  vitality  in  the  popular  religion  which  had  emanated 
or^inally  from  concrete  personal  deities :  as  Peitho  emanated 
from  Aphrodite,  Nike  from  Athena,  Nemesis — if  the  view 
maintained  in  a  former  chapter  be  correct — from  some  Attic 
divinity  akin  to  the  earth-goddess.  Now  Themis,  in  the  earliest 
literature,  is  a  very  concrete  figure,  a  living  and  active  power 
in  the  Titanic  and  Olympian  world.  In  the  pre-Homeric  days, 
we  may  admit,  the  Hellenes  may  have  been  capable  of  person!-* 
fying  righteousness  ;  but  it  would  be  against  all  analogy  that 
they  should  attach  to  her  such  very  palpable  and  personal 
myths.  And  many  of  these  bring  her  into  close  connexion 
with  Gaia:  thus,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  infant  Zeus  was 
entrusted  to  the  nurture  of  Gaia,  but,  according  to  '  Musaeos,' 
to  Themis  ^,  and  this  afHnity  between  the  two  goddesses  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Delphic  legend,  and  was  an  accepted 
dogma  with  Aeschylus  ®.     Reference  has  already  been  made  ^ 

*■  Horn.  Od,  16.  403  A(^  /iCT^oco  avivupo^tirtvuv  Bifu9os  S^tw, 

04fuffrts,      Horn.    Hymn.  ApclL    394  ^  CuUs^  vol.  2,  p.  495  n.  b. 

04/uffras  *oi0ov  *Air6kXuros,  cf.  Apollo,  ^  Prom,  V.  209. 

R.  182* ;  Pint  De  Herod.  Mai.  p.  860  D  *  CuUsy  ib. 
Tov  OcoS  fuarruop     .     r^;  Xcyo/i^vTs 
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to  the  local  legend  of  Boucheta  in  Epirus,  which  discloses  an 
ancient  cult-figure  of  Themis  Tauropolos,  the  goddess  riding 
on  a  bull,  the  sacrificial  animal  of  Gaia,  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  bull-riding  Europa,  who  was  in  all  probability  a  Cretan- 
Boeotian  form  of  the  earth-goddess.  Again,  the  union  of  Zeus 
and  Ge  was  an  ancient  myth  that  gradually  faded,  and  the 
name  of  Ge  was  displaced  by  others  in  the  story ;  the  marriage 
of  Zeus  and  Themis  was  a  living  belief  perpetuated  by  Hesiod  % 
and  the  Thessalian  town  of  Ichnae,  whence  0^/xi9  derived  an 
ancient  cult-title  ^Ix^ah]  that  occurs  in  one  of  the  Homeric 
hymns,  explained  its  own  name  by  the  l^;end  of  Zeus'  amorous 
pursuit  of  Themis.  We  must  suppose  that  the  people  imagined 
him  pursuing  a  real  corporeal  goddess,  and  not  the  abstract 
idea  of  righteousness^^*.  The  union  of  Zeus  and  Themis  is 
probably  a  later  equivalent  of  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Earth. 
This  explanation  of  the  goddess  of  Ichnae  as  a  di^[uised  form 
of  the  oracular  Gaia,  the  spouse  of  Zeus,  will  be  further  corro- 
borated, if  we  can  trust  a  doubtful  gloss  in  Hesychius,  who 
speaks  of  a  fxavrcioi;  at  Ichnae  occupied  by  Apollo,  and  can 
believe  on  the  strength  of  this  that  Themis  was  the  original 
goddess  of  the  oracle  there  ^^  •.  We  have  other  proof  of  the 
ancient  cult  of  Themis  or  *Themissta'  in  Thessaly  ^  ^,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  this  region,  as  in  Thebes  '^  ^  Tanagra  ^^  •, 
and  Athens  ^^  ^,  the  worship  derived  sustenance  from  some  idea 
more  personal  and  concrete  than  the  bare  personification. 
Finally,  the  theory  that  is  being  maintained  may  explain  the 
mysterious  phrase  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  speaks  of  the 
*  mystic  symbols  of  Themis,  marjoram^  the  lamp,  the  sword, 
the  pudenda  muliebria^*.'  The  passage  suggests  that  there 
were  *  mysteries  *  or  Spyia  somewhere  in  the  worship  of  Themis, 
and  these  might  be  found,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Gaia-cults, 
but  could  not  possibly  be  attached  to  Dike,  ^MikIo^  or  other 
impalpable  personifications.  And  the  symbols  themselves  are 
significant :  the  sword,  possibly  the  lamp,  might  be  the  badge 
of  the  mere  goddess  of  righteousness  ;  but  it  is  only  by 
supposing  that  the  Themis  of  these  unknown  mysteries  was 
something  more  concrete  than  this,  and  was  allied  to  an  earth- 

•  Theo^.  901. 
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divinity  of  fertilizing  function  that  we  could  hope  to  explain 
the  ipfyopov  and  the  ktcU  yvmuccios  ^  I  am  assuming  that  the 
Christian  Father  is  not  talking  at  random. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  ancient  oracular  cult  of  Ge-Themis 
acquires  a  special  importance :  for  it  will  have  given  rise  to 
the  worship  of  a  higher  ethical  goddess,  who^  having  broken 
the  shell  and  escaped  the  limitations  of  Gaia,  could  take  on 
the  more  universal  character  of  a  goddess  of  righteousness,  the 
common  term  OiyLii  having  always  meant  more  than  the  mere 
righteous  decision  of  the  oracle. 

Returning  now  to  other  localities  of  the  Gaia-cult,  we  can 
believe  that  it  was  aboriginal  in  Attica^*.  The  ritual  and 
popular  superstitious  practices  are  sufficient  proof.  In  gather- 
ing a  certain  medicinal  herb,  a  careful  Athenian  would  put 
into  the  hole  a  honeyed  cake  as  an  expiatory  offering  to  Ge, 
a  sacrificial  gift  of  common  use  in  her  ritual ;  and  in  the  search 
for  hidden  treasure,  a  man  would  pray  to  her  as  the  guardian 
of  wealth.  In  the  private  marriage  ceremonies  she  may  possibly 
have  once  had  a  place  ^ ;  for  Proclus  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
Attic  6€a'fw(  prescribed  a  preliminary  sacrifice  before  the 
wedding  to  Ouranos  and  Ge.  But  as  the  former  figure  belongs 
merely  to  myth,  and  neither  to  Attic  or  any  other  Hellenic 
cult,  we  may  believe  that  the  nco-Platonist,  in  accordance  with 
a  certain  characteristic  tendency,  has  misnamed  the  powers  ; 
and  that  the  real  sacrifice  before  marriage,  of  which  we  have 
other  evidence®,  was  to  Zeus  and  Hera,  whom  Greek  theory, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  identified  with  Ge. 

Nor  in  the  public  Attic  ritual  was  Ge  forgotten,  though 
nowhere  prominent,  save  in  the  local  cult  of  Phlye  ^^  \  of  which 


*  The  use  of  the  same  symbol  in  the 
TTusmopk^ria  of  Demeter  is  well  at- 
tested, p.  89. 

^  In  Latin  maniage-ritnal  the  recog- 
nition of  Tellns  is  sotested  by  Vergil  and 
Serrins,  Atn.  4.  166:  'quidam  sane 
ctiam  Telliuem  praeesae  nnptiis  tradnnt ; 
nam  in  anspidis  nnptiamm  invocatnr : 
cni  etiam  Tirgines,  vel  cmn  ire  ad  domum 
mariti  coeperint,  vel  iam  ibi  positae, 
diTcrsis  nominibus  vel  ritu  sacrificant.' 


In  the  Vedic  marriage-ritnal  the  earth> 
goddess  does  not  clearly  appear,  but 
Vanma,  the  heaven-god,  is  among  those 
to  whom  sacrifice  is  made :  vide  Hille- 
brandt,  Vedische  Opfer,  &c.,  p.  68  ;  but 
the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  earth  and 
heaven  in  spring  appears  in  some  parts 
of  India,  Frazer,  Golden  Bough'* ^  i, 
p.  223. 
«  Vide  Hera,  R.  i;*"^. 
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we  have  a  very  interesting  but  doubtful  recoix].  Pausanias 
tells  us  that  the  men  of  this  deme  had  raised  altars  to  Dionysos 
the  flower-god,  certain  nymphs  called  'lo-junyvAcv,  and  to  Ge^ 
whom  they  called  the  '  great  goddess.'  Nowhere  else  is  this 
emphatic  appellative  attached  to  her,  but  is  the  usual  designa** 
tion  of  the  Otw  Mi^nyp,  a  more  developed  form  of  Gaia  who, 
like  other  kindred  goddesses,  may  have  superimposed  herself 
upon  the  latter*s  more  primitive  cult.  The  Phlyan  cult  was 
original  in  another  respect  also,  if  a  certain  pass^e  in  Hippo* 
lytus,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  drawn  from  Plutarch,  has 
been  rightly  interpreted  and  emended  * :  for  it  seems  to  attest 
that  a  solemn  orgy  or  mystery  existed  at  Phlye  in  honour  of 
the  great  goddess,  which  claimed  to  be  older  than  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis^*^  ;  and  some  such  primitive  fact  may  have  left  its 
impress  on  the  genealogical  account  that  Pausanias  gives  us  of 
the  foundation  of  the  6pyia  of  the  MeyclXai  Otai^  Demeter  and 
Kore,  at  Andania  by  Kaukon,  the  son  of  Phlyus,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ge  ^  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  some  security  is 
that  there  was  a  very  ancient  m)^ery-worship  at  Phlye  conse* 
crated  to  Ge  in  her  own  name  ;  nor  need  this  surprise  us,  for 
though  we  hear  of  them  nowhere  else,  mysteries  in  her  honour 
may  have  been  in  vogue  that  were  afterwards  covered  by  the 
name  of  Demeter.  What  may  be  the  explanation  or  the 
credibility  of  the  concluding  statement  in  Hippolytus,  that 
there  was  a  chamber  or  colonnade  at  Phlye,  of  which  the  walls 
were  covered  with  mystic  paintings — the  pursuit,  for  instance, 
of  a  d(^-headed  woman  by  a  hoary  ithyphallic  man  with 
wings — remains  an  unsolved  riddle. 

The  other  district  in  Attica  where  we  have  trace  of  a  Gaia- 
cult,  which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  ancient,  is  the  Mara- 
thonian  Tetrapolis  ^* ".  Two  inscriptions  prove  that  at  some 
time  in  the  early  winter  a  black  he-goat  was  sacrificed  to  'the 
earth-goddess  in  the  acres,'  and  again  in  Elaphebolion  a  preg- 

^  Vide    Welck.   Griech.   Gotterl,    i,  MctoXoi  Btai  at  Phlye  as  well  as  An. 

p.  32 i,  note.  dania,  and  that  these  were  the  earth- 

^  Vide  Demeter,  R.   246.    Welcker  goddess  r$  and  K6pfi  her  daughter ;  Ge, 

seems  to  build  too  much  on  the  passage  under  this  name,  is  never  the  mother 

in  Pausanias,  when  he  concludes  from  it  of  KSpfij, 
that  there  was  a  mystery-worship  of 
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nant  cow  to  '  Ge  near  the  yuavrMv.*  The  latter  designation  is 
interesting,  as  suggesting  that  her  ancient  association  with 
divination  was  remembered  in  this  place.  In  Athens  also, 
amidst  the  multitude  of  the  stronger  and  more  attractive  per* 
sonalities  of  religion,  her  worship  was  able  to  survive.  The 
inscription  found  on  the  Acropolis,  speaking  of  the  institution 
of  some  service  in  honour  of  Ge  Karpophoros  ^®  "^  *  in  accor- 
dance with  the  oracle,'  appears  to  point  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  connected,  though  on  slight  evidence,  with  the 
monument  that  Pausanias  describes  as  dedicated  there,  repre- 
senting earth  imploring  Zeus  to  send  rain.  We  can  imagine 
the  beautiful  form  of  the  mother-goddess  emerging  raising  her 
face  and  her  hands  to  heaven,  as  we  see  her  on  vases  in  the 
g^;antomachy  and  on  the  Tergamene  frieze,  where  she  is 
pleadii^  for  her  children.  The  oracle  to  which  the  inscription 
refers  is  probably  Delphi,  which,  at  this  late  period,  still 
remembered  its  early  affection  for  the  earth-goddess. 

In  the  ancient  myth,  and  probably  in  ancient  religion,  she 
was  both  a  giver  of  fruits  and  a  nourisher  of  children.  But 
the  only  cult-title  that  attests  the  latter  idea,  which  springs  so 
naturally  from  the  former  *,  is  Kovpor/M(^o9,  and  there  is  some 
doubt  and  controversy  about  this  designation.  Usener  and 
other  writers  have  regarded  KovpoTp6(f>osy  whom  we  find  on  the 
Athenian  Acropolis  and  on  the  Tetrapolis  ^*  ^  at  Samos  and 
possibly  Eretria,  as  a  personage  who  was  originally  KovporpcS^o;, 
'the  nurturer  of  children'  and  nothing  more,  a  functional 
deity  known  only  by  an  appellative,  and  not  by  any  proper 
name,  and  belonging  to  an  earlier  system  of  *  Sonder-Gotter,' 
who  were  less  anthropomorphic  and  less  individualized  than 
the  later  evolved  deities  of  the  polytheism  ^  The  validity 
of  the  whole  theory  will  be  examined  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  work.  All  that  need  be  said  here  in  regard  to 
KavpoTp64>os  is  that  certainly  in  the  earlier  records  of  Attic 
religion  she  is  known  by  this  appellative  alone.  Her  shrine  on 
the  Acropolis  was  the  KovpoTp6<f>iov,  and  in  all  the  known 

*  Instances  of  association  of  hnman      Mannhardt,  Baumkultus,  p.  503. 
fertility  and  the  earth  are  very  numerous :         *>  Vide  Hero-cults,  vol.  5,  R.  337. 
▼Idc  Frazer,  GoUen  Boiigh  ',  2,  p.  109 ; 

FABKKLL.        Ill  Q^ 
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earlier  inscriptions  she   is  simply  *H  KovpoTp6(l>os :   the  one 
quoted  by  RangaW,  where  she  appears  as  Trj  Kovporp<{<^o9,  has 
disappeared,  and  we  cannot  check  its  accuracy  or  assign  its 
date.    The  first  authority  that  attests  the  latter  double  title 
is   Pausanias,   who  mentions  as  on    the  south-west   terrace 
of  the  Acropolis  the  double  shrine  of  Ge  KovpoTp6<f>os  and 
Demeter  X\6rj,  *  the  verdurous '  goddess.    The  later  lexico- 
graphers and  scholiasts,  who  are  fond  of  such  speculations, 
apply  the  title  to  various  divine  personages ;  but  Suidas  ^*  • 
pronounces  in  favour  of  Ge :  and  adds  that  Erichthonios  was 
the  first  who  sacrificed  *  to  this  goddess '  on  the  Acropolis, 
as  a  thank-offering  for  his  nurture,  and  ordained  that  before 
every  other  sacrifice  a  preliminary  offering  should  always  be 
consecrated  to  her ;  only  he  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  by 
'  this  goddess '  he  means   Ge  or  Ge  KovpoTp6<l>os.    We  can 
accept  his  statement  with  some  reserve  concerning  the  pre- 
liminary sacrifice  to  the  earth-goddess  on  the  Acropolis  as 
part  of  an  ancient  ritual ;  but  he  is  no  authority  for  the  view 
that  in  any  ancient  liturgy  she  was  explicitly  identified  with 
the    *nurturer    of   children.'     In   the   inscriptions  from    the 
Tetrapolis  she  is  explicitly  distinguished  from  the  latter ;  who 
in  two  late  Athenian  records  is  identified  with  Demeter,  but 
never  with  Ge.    But  all  this  comes  only  to  prove  that  the 
Athenian  worshipper,  when  praying  to  Kourotrophos,  was  not 
necessarily  aware  that  he  was  praying  to  the  earth-mother ; 
it  in  no  way  proves  that  the  two  were  not  originally  identical, 
and  that  the  *  nurturer  of  children,'  regarded  as  a  separate 
person,  was  not  merely  an  emanation  from  Ge,  born  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shedding  of  an  appellative,  a  most  common 
phenomenon    in   Greek  religion'.      On  this  hypothesis  we 
shall  best  understand  the  importance  of  her  cult,  and  why  the 
Athenian  ephebi  offered  sacrifice  to  her^  and  why  she  was 
afterwards   identified  with   Demeter.     Pausanias'  statement, 
then,  may  only  contain  the  rediscovery  of  an  ancient  fact®. 

*  A  deity  that  has  two  epithets,  or  two  and  the  identity  of  individuality  tends  to 

descriptive  designations,  may  easily  be  disappear  throogh  variety  of  names, 

split  into  two  apparently  separate  deities  **  Athena,  R.  35^ 

in  any  liturgical  formula ;  for  in  semi-  *  For  further  discussion  of  the  subject 

magical  ritual  the  name  is  all-important|  see  chapter  on  '  Hero-cults,*  vol.  5. 
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Reasons  somewhat  similar  have  been  given  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  personage  known  in  Attic  ritual  and  myth  by  the 
name  Aglauros  as  another  form  of  Ge*.  Her  affinity  with 
Pandora,  whose  real  nature  is  clear,  the  solemn  oath  that  the 
ephebi  take  in  her  name  to  guard  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
and  to  cherish  agriculture,  seem  to  reveal  her  as  the  great 
earth*goddess  rather  than  as  a  mere  local  nymph.  And  on 
this  supposition,  that  it  was  once  the  national  cult  of  a  divinity 
pre-eminent  in  the  early  religion  of  Attica,  it  is  more  natural 
that  her  worship  should  have  travelled  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
where  the  Attic  associations  are  manifest  In  her  ritual  in 
the  latter  island,  we  have  important  evidence  of  an  early 
custom  of  human  sacrifice  :  the  victim  was  brought  up  by  the 
ephebi,  and  after  he  had  thrice  run  round  the  altar  he  was 
speared  by  the  priest ;  in  later  days,  the  rite  was  consecrated 
to  Diomed,  and  was  finally  suppressed  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Greek  kings  of  Cyprus.  The  mere  fact  of  human  sacrifice 
throws  no  light  on  the  personality  of  Aglauros ;  for  we  find 
traces  of  it  in  Greek  hero-cult  as  well  as  in  the  higher  religion. 
But  believing  her  to  be  the  earth-goddess,  we  should  expect, 
on  the  general  analogies  of  European  and  non-European 
custom,  to  find  in  legend  or  ritual  a  reminiscence  that  the 
human  victim  was  once  offered  to  her.  A  vast  accumulation 
of  evidence,  too  solid  in  bulk  to  overthrow  en  masses  collected 
by  Mannhardt  and  the  present  generation  of  anthropological 
scholars  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  establishes  the  preva- 
lent connexion  of  human  sacrifice  with  harvest-ritual  and  the 
worship  of  vegetation  deities'*.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
here  a  few  typical  instances  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  assist  our  consideration  of  the  Cypriote  rite.  In  Egypt, 
red-haired  men  were  offered  in  the  dog-days  at  the  grave  of 
Osiris,  the  earth-deity,  their  bodies  were  burned  and  their 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds®.     Among  the  Tshi-speaking 

•  Vide  Athena,  R.  a^"*,  35 ;  Demeter,  Bough^^  vol.  2,  pp.  338-348.   Cf.  Mann- 

R.  109;  discussion  of  the  question  in  hax6.tt  BaumkuUuSf  pp.  358-361. 

ToL  I,  pp.  388,  389 ;  further  references  ^  Pint.  De    Jsid,    et   Osir.    c.    73, 

are  given  in  Hero-cults,  R,  30,  Dionysos,  quoting  from  Manetho,  does  not  mention 

Oeogr.  R^.  s,v,  Attica.  the  red  hair,  but  says  that  the  victims 

^  Vide     especially    Frazer,     Golden  were  called  Tv^^toi  :  it  is  Diodorjis  who 

C   7, 
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peoples  ofthe  Gold  Coast  a  human  victim  was  sacrificed  at  the 
yam-harvest,  and  some  of  the  blood  was  poured  into  the  hole 
whence  the  new  yam  was  taken  •.  The  Khonds  in  India 
sacrificed  a  slave  to  the  earth-goddess  with  mysteries  and 
drunken  ot^ies  ;  it  was  a  good  sign  of  plentiful  rain  if  he  wept 
copiously  ;  his  flesh  was  afterwards  torn  in  pieces  and  scattered 
over  the  fields  ^  Finally,  the  Mexican  custom  may  be 
mentioned  of  calling  by  names  that  designated  the  spirits  of 
vegetation  the  five  human  victims  who  were  offered  to  the 
mountain-gods  and  whose  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers  *^. 
Now  in  these  and  similar  ceremonies  the  moving  idea  need 
not,  and  probably  was  not,  always  the  same.  But  whether 
the  human  victim  is  offered  to  the  earth-power  by  way  of 
expiation  ^  or  whether  he  is  regarded  as  in  some  sort  the 
incarnation  of  the  deity  so  that  his  flesh  has  a  sacred  value 
whether  eaten  sacramentally  or  scattered  over  the  land,  or 
whether  the  horrid  rite  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  savage 
sympathetic  magic,  one  thing  is  at  least  clear:  the  sacrifice 
assists  the  fertility  of  the  land,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
worshipper. 

But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Greek  record 
concerning  such  sacrifices  is  rarely,  if  ever,  so  clear  and  explicit 
that  we  can  at  once  assign  them  their  place  in  a  universal 
system  of  vegetation-ritual.  The  fantastic  and  often  cruel 
ceremonies  connected  with  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping, 
almost  universal  in  primitive  agricultural  society,  are  not  often 


completes  the  acconnt,  i.  88,  stating 
that  red-haired  men  were  once  offered  by 
the  kings  at  the  grave  of  Osiris ;  and 
both  agree  that  red  was  the  colour  of 
Typhon.  Dr.  Frazer,  Golden  Bought  2, 
143,  255,  interprets  these  victims  as  the 
incarnations  of  the  vegetation-spirit, 
their  red  hair  symbolizing  the  ripe  com, 
but  this  spirit,  on  his  own  theory,  was 
Osiris,  and  these  victims  are  apparently 
identified  with  Typhon ;  the  red  hair 
may  as  naturally  refer  to  the  fiery  heat 
of  the  sun. 

•  Ellis,  Tshi-speaking peoples  of  Cold 
Coast,  p.  230. 


**  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  service 
in  Jndia^  p.  113;  Mannhaidt,  Baum- 
kttltus,  p.  356  note.  We  find  the  same 
idea  in  Mexico  that  it  was  a  good  omen 
for  rain  if  the  child-victim  shed  tears 
abundantly  (Sahagun,  Jourdan.  et  Sim. 

pp.  57»  58). 

®  Sahagun,  op.  ciL  p.  71 . 

^  For  examples  of  ceremonies  that 
are  obviously  merely  piacular  before 
agricultural  operations  vide  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough'*,  vol.  3,  pp.  323,  324, 
and  cf.  the  Attic  vfwtjpocia  noticed 
below,  p.  42. 
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presented  to  us  in  recognizable  simplicity  on  ancient  Greek 
soil.  We  have  to  resort  to  the  constructive  interpretation, 
scientific  perhaps,  but  still  conjectural,  of  incomplete  l^ends 
and  of  incompletely  recorded  ritual  that  is  often  overlaid  with 
the  deposit  of  later  religious  thought.  The  problem  of  the 
Cypriote  sacrifice  is  a  case  in  point  We  may  agree  that 
Aglauros  is  the  earth-goddess,  and  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  suppose  that  the  human  victim  at  Salamis  was  offered  for 
agrarian  purposes.  But  he  was  not  offered  by  husbandmen, 
but  escorted  by  the  ephebi,  the  young  warriors  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  we  are  only  told  that  his  body  was  wholly 
consumed  on  the  pyre.  Perhaps  his  ashes  were  once  strewn 
over  the  field,  as  the  ashes  of  Solon  were  said  to  have  .been 
scattered  over  the  Attic  Salamis,  and  those  of  Phalanthos  over 
the  forum  of  Tarentum*,  to  fertilize  the  land  or  to  plant 
a  guardian-spirit  within  it.  Or  in  Aglauros*  worship  an 
ancient  agrarian  ceremony  may  have  been  transformed  into 
a  piacular  vicarious  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  community. 
We  are  thus  left  to  conjecture,  and  the  theory  is  tentative 
only. 

Similarly,  we  may  venture  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Athenian  Aglauros,  who  casts  herself  down 
the  precipice  of  the  Acropolis  to  save  her  country  in  time  of 
peril,  as  the  misinterpretation  of  a  primitive  custom  of  casting 
an  effigy  of  the  v^etation-deity  down  a  steep  place  or  into 
the  water.  But  the  only  basis  for  this  conjecture  is  the 
personality  of  Aglauros  herself  and  the  fact  that  such  things 
happened  elsewhere. 

These  primitive  ceremonies  and  this  barbarous  magic  that 
were  connected  with  the  life  of  the  soil  are  rarely  pre- 
sented to  us  transparently  in  Greek  legend  or  record,  because 
owing  to  the  tend  of  Greek  imagination  and  civilization  the 
agrarian  ritual  tends  to  become  political  and  civil,  the 
agrarian  l^end  is  translated  into  higher  mythology,  and  takes 
on  a  political,  often  an  epic,  colouring  ^    Only  here  and  there 

*  Vide  Hero-cnlts,  vol.  5,  R.  306,  and      KulU,  p.   315  note,  marks  the  same 
Plat.  Solotiy  33.  transformation  in  the  agrarian  myths  of 

^  Mannhardt,  Aniike  Wald-  und  Feld"     Semitic  and  Teutonic  races. 
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in  such  stories  as  those  about  Charila,  Erigone,  Eunostos^  the 
simple  life  of  the  peasant  and  his  quaint  thought  gleam 
through. 

We  must  be  content  to  say,  then,  that  we  may  faintly 
discern  an  early  agricultural  significance  in  the  Aglauros- 
sacrifice  at  Athens  and  Salamis.  A  barbarous  practice  belonging 
to  the  same  range  of  ideas  as  those  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  seems  clearly  revealed  in  a  story  that  Pausanias  tells 
us  about  Haliartos*.  A  leading  man  of  this  city  consulted 
the  Delphic  oracle  with  the  question  how  he  should  find  water 
in  his  land  :  he  was  advised  to  slay  the  first  person  he  met  on 
his  return :  he  met  his  own  son  first  and  immediately  stabbed 
him :  '  the  youth  ran  about  still  living,  and  wherever  the  blood 
dripped  down,  the  earth  sent  up  water.*  Here  seems  magic 
and  a  ritual  consecrated  to  the  earth-spirit  that  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  the  practice  recorded  of  the  Khonds.  Finally, 
the  legend  preserved  by  Euripides  in  the  Heracleidae^  of 
Macaria's  self-immolation  to  Kore,  the  oracle  having  pronounced 
that  the  gods  demanded  the  life  of  a  maiden,  may  have  arisen, 
as  the  Aglauros-story,  from  a  real  ritual  practice  in  the  cult  of 
the  earth-goddess.  May  a  similar  original  fact  have  engendered 
the  ghastly  Argive  story,  narrated  by  Parthenios  (c.  13) 
concerning  Klymenos — the  well-known  name  of  the  chthonian 
god — and  his  incestuous  love  for  his  daughter  Harpalyce,  who 
revenged  herself  by  cooking  his  own  son  at  a  sacrifice  ? 

Apart  from  these  indications  of  half-forgotten  savagery, 
there  is  nothing  specially  striking  in  the  Ge-ritual  of  Greece : 
animals  as  well  as  cereals  and  fruits  were  offered  to  her 
as  to  other  divinities,  the  victims  being  generally  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  their  blood  probably  shed  into  a  p6$povy  as  was 
the  case  in  the  offerings  to  the  dead:  wine  was  doubtless 
sometimes  poured  out  to  her  as  to  the  ghosts,  sometimes 
perhaps  by  special  ordinance  withheld,  as  we  hear  that  only 
vr]<f)akia  were  consecrated  to  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  those 
humanized  forms  of  the  earth-goddess  ®. 

So  far,  the  cults,  legends,  and  practices  we  have  been  con- 

•  Apollo,  R.  137.  «  For  Ge-ritual  vide  R.  7, 16  *»•*•,  21, 

*>  Demetcr,  R.  114.  23. 
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sidering  belonged  to  the  Earth  of  agriculture  and  vegetation. 
But  Gaia  had  another  and  a  darker  aspect,  being  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Mykonos,  and  probably  once  at  Delphi  in  associa- 
tion with  the  dead  and  the  ghostly  realm.  The  ritual  at 
Mykonos  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  ^.  Seven  black  lambs 
were  offered  to  Zeus  \06vios  and  F^  XSovCa^  and  the  epithets 
allude  to  the  lower  regions^  and  here  perhaps  to  a  nurital 
relationship  between  their  male  and  female  deities.  The 
ceremony  appears  to  have  been  void  of  any  taboo  or  ghostly 
terrors,  for  the  worshipper  was  bidden  to  feast — probably 
off  the  sacrificed  animals — ^at  the  place  of  worship ;  and  this 
implies  a  religious  communion. 

Fuller  information  is  given  us  about  the  chthonian  ritual  at 
Athens.  Ge  was  remembered  in  two  state  services  that  were 
consecrated  to  the  worship,  or  to  the  memory  at  least,  of  the 
dead.  The  Fci^^o-io,  or  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  yiirq  or  clans, 
was  an  All  Souls'  festival  which  took  place  in  early  autumn  on 
the  fifth  of  Boedromion,  when  the  clans  brought  offerings  to  the 
graves  of  their  kinsmen,  and  on  the  same  day  a  sacrifice  was 
performed  to  the  earth.  The  celebration,  which  was  naturally 
mournful,  was  also  called  v^Kva-ta,  and  the  offerings  may  have 
consisted  of  xoaC,  libations,  and  &paXa,  fruits  and  flowers^: 
these  may  have  been  intended  for  the  dead  primarily,  but 
perhaps  for  the  earth-goddess  as  well ;  for  Cicero  tells  us 
that  in  the  Attic  burial  ceremonies,  the  ground,  immediately 
after  the  inhumation,  was  '  expiated  with  fruits  that  it  might 
be  returned  to  the  uses  of  the  living  ^•j*  or  as  we  might  say, 
that  the  taboo  might  be  removed  from  it  \ 

Still  more  important  was  the  part  played  by  the  earth- 
goddess  in  the  Attic  Anthesteria ;  and  the  view  has  been 
recently  taken  and  skilfully  maintained  by  Miss  Harrison,  .that 

*  R.  7, 1 6 ;  Hero-colts,  R.  2 1  (Hesych.  vticv<na, 

s,v.  Twiffia).     The  v^inicia — Artemis,  **    Dieterich,    Archiv  /,    Religions- 

R.    137  —  were    probably    distinct,    a  wissensch.,  ^90^t  PP*  4<>-4'}  interprets 

private  ritual  of  the  family.    The  an-  the  passage  di£ferently,  believing  that 

thorities  are  somewhat  vagne.    Aeschy-  the  ground  was  strewn  with  seeds  so 

las'  phrase  may  be  derived  from  the  that  by  this  sort  of  sympathetic  magic 

Attic  practice  at  the  rcK^<ria,  and  the  the  return  of  the  departed  soul  to  light 

glosses  of  Hesychins  suggest  that  we  in  a  second  birth  might  be  secured, 
should    connect    the    Cupcua    with    the 
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the  Dionysiac  character  of  this  celebration  was  a  later  usurpa- 
tion upon  an  older  mournful  festival  consecrated  to  Gaia  and 
the  ghosts  •.  The  whole  question  of  the  Anthesteria  will  be 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Dionysos.  It  is  enough  to  note 
here  that  Gaia  maintained  her  part  in  it  down  to  the  latest 
period.  For  Pausanias  tells  us  ^^}^  that  the  sanctuary  of  Ge 
Olympiad  at  Athens,  which  stood  within  the  rifi^voi  of  Zeus 
Olympios  and  borrowed  its  cult-title  from  the  god,  stood  near 
a  chasm  in  the  earthy  which  l^end  connected  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  Deukalion's  deluge ;  and  that  every  year  cakes  of 
barley  and  honey  were  thrown  down  into  it ;  we  may  conclude 
that  this  was  an  offering  to  the  earth-goddess,  for  we  hear  of 
similar  oiferings  being  made  to  her  on  other  occasions  ^^\ 
Again,  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  speaks  of 
the  ^bpo(t>6pia  as  a  mournful  celebration  at  Athens  held  in 
honour  of  those  who  perished  in  Deukalion*s  deluge ;  and 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  such  observances  took  place  in 
Athens  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion  at  a  date  corresponding 
to  the  calends  of  March  ;  finally,  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes, 
quoting  from  Theopompos,  asserts  that  the  Xirpoi,  as  the  last 
day  of  the  Anthesteria  festival  was  called,  took  its  name  from 
the  yjirpai^  or  dishes  of  olla  podrida  {'nav<nr€pfila)  that  were 
offered  to  the  victims  of  the  deluge  on  that  day".  Putting 
these  indications  together  we  can  conclude  that  the  ^bpo<l>opla 
was  at  least  associated  with  the  Anthesteria,  when  we  know 
that  the  ghosts  were  specially  entertained,  two  of  the  three 
days  of  that  festival  being  diro^/)<id€9  or  ominous  on  their 
account.  It  is  true  that  in  this  three  days*  solemnity.  Gala's 
recognition  is  merely  that  ritualistic  act  of  throwing  the 
barley-cakes  into  the  chasm.  But  the  feeling  of  her  association 
with  it  must  have  been  strong ;  for  we  can  only  explain  the 
intrusion  of  the  deluge-story,  which  half  spoils  the  true  sig- 

•  Htll.Joum,  1900,  p.  99.  from  Polemon) :  a  connexion  between 

^  This  epithet  is  nowhere  else  found ;  the  earth-goddess    and  Poseidon  was 

unless  the  goddess  called  4  *OKvikft\a  at  fairly  common. 

Syracuse,  whose  temple  was  close  to  the  "  For  these  and  other  references  to  the 

altar  whence  the  sacred  cup  dedicated  to  Anthesteria    vide    Dionysos,    R.    124, 

the  sea-deities  was  taken,  is  to  be  inter-  vol.  5. 

preted  as  Ge  (vide  Athen.  462  C,  quoting 
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nificance  of  aii  'AH  Souls'  celebration  intended  to  com- 
memorate dead  kinsmen,  if  we  suppose  that  the  rififvos  of  Ge 
Olympia  was  an  ancient  central  point  for  the  performance  of 
much  of  the  ceremony,  and  that  to  the  chasm  in  this  place  an 
aetiological  myth  of  the  deluge  had  accidentally  attached 
itself.  And  it  appears  that  in  the  chthonian  part  of  the 
ceremony  the  nether  earth-goddess  was  connected  with 
Hermes  Xd6viosj  the  god  of  the  lower  world  . 

We  should  even  have  to  regard  Ge  as  the  dominant  goddess 
of  the  whole  festival,  if  we  accept  the  theory  concerning  the 
TiiBoiyLa  put  forth  by  Miss  Harrison.  It  rests  partly  on  the 
identification  of  Pandora  with  Ge.  And  this  equation  is 
generally  accq>ted  and  not  open  to  dispute.  The  lexico- 
graphers were  aware  of  it  ^*  ^ :  the  name  itself  is  transparent, 
and  Anesidora, '  she  who  sends  up  gifts,'  a  still  more  obvious 
epithet  of  Earth,  appears  as  a  variant  form  on  a  well-known 
vase  in  the  British  Museum :  the  line  of  Aristophanes  pre- 
5cribii^  a  preliminary  sacrifice  to  Pandora  is  paralleled  by  the 
statement  in  Suidas  that  old  Attic  ritual  demanded  a  pre- 
liminary sacrifice  to  Ge.  And  even  in  quite  late  times  the 
identification  was  recognized.  The  man  who  consulted  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  concerning  the  finding  of  a  treasure  made 
prayer  to  Ge:  the  philosopher  led  him  out  to  a  lucky  spot 
and  prayed  himself  to  Pandora  before  returning  to  the  city* 
And  early  Greek  art  proved  itself  half-conscious  of  the  identity 
of  the  two  figures ;  a  fifth-century  vase,  recently  published  by 
Prof.  Gardner  \  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  shows 
us  the  form  of  Pandora  arising  from  the  earth  exactly  as  Ge 
herself  arises  in  certain  mythic  representations.  And  the 
comparison  of  the  Pandora  scenes  with  that  small  group  of 
vases  which  show  a  large  female  head  emerging  from  the 
ground,  while  male  figures,  oflen  satyrs,  stand  over  it  with 
hammers  in  the  act  of  striking,  suggests,  as  Miss  Harrison  has 
well  pointed  out,  a  primitive  ritualistic  practice  of  evoking  the 

*  Cfl  the  combixuition  of  T^  KAroxot  538  (Athens),  539,  vide  Hennes,  R.  19 — 

and  Hennes  Koroxot  in  the  formulae  of  both  insoriptiong  very  illiterate, 

the  dirae,  private  incantations  by  which  ^  Jlell.Joum,  1901,  p.  i,  PI.  i. 
one  cursed  one^s  enemy :  C,  /•  (7r.  i. 
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earth-spirit  by  hammering  on  the  ground*.  To  the  evidence 
she  has  collected  may  be  added  the  interesting  parallel  of 
a  Christian  myth  preserved  in  an  Armenian  MS.,  in  the 
Bodleian,  narrating  that  CKrist  descended  from  heaven  with 
a  golden  hammer,  and  smiting  on  the  earth  evoked  the  Virgin 
Church  ^ 

This  natural  affinity  between  Ge  and  the  shadowy  powers 
of  death  and  the  life  after  death  is  further  illustrated  by  an 
important  passage  in  Pausanias  concerning  the  Areopagus  and 
its  vicinity :  near  the  rock  stood  the  temple  of  the  Semnae, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Erinyes,  and  in  it  were  dedicated 
statues  of  Pluto,  Hermes  (who  was  frequently  worshipped  as 
the  nether  god),  and  Ge^*^:  he  adds  that  those  who  were 
acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  the  court  were  wont  to  offer 
sacrifice  in  this  temple.  We  may  interpret  this  as  a  thank- 
offering  or  as  a  piacular  service  intended  to  wipe  off  the 
miasma  of  the  homicide-trial. 

Of  other  local  worships  there  is  nothing  clear  to  record. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  cult  at  the  Elean  Olympia  belongs 
to  an  ancient  era^^  iand  that  Ge  there  also  had  certain 
chthonian  associations.  For  Elis  in  old  times  was  haunted 
by  the  presence  of  Hades,  and  YiXvii^vos^  another  name  for  the 
god  of  the  lower  world,  was  a  heroic  figure  there  ®. 

Does  all  this  cult  reveal  a  completely  anthropomorphic 
figure  ?  We  cannot  affirm  this  absolutely  in  all  cases.  Such 
epithets  as  Evpwrrcproy  and  Evpciira  (if  the  latter  were  ever 
attached  to  Ge  as  it  was  to  Demeter)  betray  the  consciousness 
of  the  material  fact  blending  with  and  partly  blurring  the 
human  conception. 

Neither  need  her  oracular  ^^  and  vegetative  functions  have 
clearly  evoked  the  full  anthropomorphic  idea  :  a  better  proof 
is  perhaps  the  institution  of  games  in  her  honour  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  existed  in  Attica  ^^  ^  if  nowhere  else. 
And  no  doubt  her  personality  would  tend  to  become  more 

*  HelL  Journ.  1 900,  pp.  106,  107  :         *»  Agathangelos  Greek  Text,  ed.  La- 

her  view  of  these  vases  appears  to  me  garde,  from  Bodleian  MenologionArmen. 

more  probable  than  that  put  forth  by  c.  3,  fol.  7^ :  I  owe  this  reference  to  the 

Prof.  Fartwangler,  Jahrbuch  d.  d,  /.  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Conybeare. 
1891,  p.  116.  "  Vide  Hades,  R.  21. 
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clearly  defined  by  her  frequent  association  with  many  of  the 
human-divine  personages  of  Greek  polytheism.  Moreover, 
Hellenic  art  in  dealing  with  the  figure  of  Gaia  was  naturally 
obliged  to  invest  her  with  the  full  human  form  :  her  presence 
was  required  for  two  and  only  two  mythic  representations, 
the  birth  of  Erichthonios  and  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the 
gods,  and  for  these  the  perfected  art  invented  a  type  of  full 
matronly  form,  luxuriant  beauty  with  sometimes  the  added 
charm  of  pathetic  expression.  There  is  less  reality  and  no  cult- 
s^nificance  in  the  later  Hellenistic  personifications  of  Earth, 
in  the  figure  on  the  interesting  Carthaginian  relief,  for  instance, 
where  she  appears  with  children  on  her  lap  and  cattle  around 
her,  majestically  seated  in  the  midst  of  figures  that  personify 
fire  and  water*.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  was  the 
first  personal  representation  of  Ge.  The  earliest  certain 
instance  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  '  Melian  '  terracotta 
relief  ^  The  goddess  emerging  from  the  earth  and  the  ham- 
merers may  be  a  very  old  art-type,  in  fact  must  be  as  old 
as  Hesiod  8  Theogony^  if  it  gave  rise  to  his  perverted  version 
of  the  Pandora  story ;  but  the  rising  goddess  was  probably 
not  called  Ge,  but  Pandora  or  sometimes  Persephone  ®.  And 
we  want  to  know  when  Gaia  was  made  human  and  personal 
under  her  own  name,  not  under  any  one  of  her  many 
doubles  and  disguises.  Ag^in  the  type  of  Kourotrophos, 
the  goddess  holding  children  in  her  arms,  goes  back  to 
Mycenaean  times  ^,  but  this  does  not  attest  the  prehistoric 
personification  of  Gaia  herself,  for  we  do  not  and  can  scarcely 
hope  to  know  the  personal  name  of  that  prehistoric  goddess. 
No  doubt  the  agency  of  art  did  assist  the  anthropo- 
morphic development,  but  we  cannot  date  its  influence  in 
this  process,  and  the  personal  godhead  of  Ge  still  seems  to 
have  remained  in  the  embryonic  stage.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  her  name  was  Ge,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the 
higher  mythology  and  the  higher  anthropomorphic  religion 

*  Banmeister,  Drnkmaler,  Fig.  621.  from  the  earth    is   illustrated   by  its 

^  Ro8cber*s  Lixikon,  vol.  i,  p.  1577,  appearance  on  a  Greco-Buddhist  relief, 

Fig.  b.  vide  Buddhist  Art  in  India ^  Griinwedel, 

^  The  long  continuance  and  preva-  transl.  by  Gibson,  p.  99,  PL  51. 

lenceofthis  type  ofthe  goddess  emerging  *  ArchaeoL  Anzeig,  1901,  p.  130. 
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to  attach  itself  to  so  materialistic  a  name.  Therefore  this 
cult  has  scarcely  a  point  of  contact  with  the  more  advanced 
life  of  the  race.  Her  oracles  usually  pass  to  another :  Themis 
breaks  away  from  her:  the  early  legal  system  of  trials  for 
homicide,  upon  which  society  so  much  depended,  finds  its 
religious  support  in  the  cult  of  the  dead  or  of  the  Erinyes, 
Apollo  or  Athena,  while  Ge  remains  far  in  the  background. 
It  seems  that  she  must  disguise  herself  under  other  names, 
that  did  not  so  immediately  betray  the  material  fact,  in  order 
to  develop  into  active  personality.  As  Pandora  she  could 
become  the  bright  centre  of  a  human  myth  :  as  Aglauros  she 
could  die  for  her  country :  as  Themis  she  could  become  the 
goddess  of  abstract  justice :  and,  though  only  a  half-formed 
personality  herself,  she  probably  gave  birth  to  many  of 
the  most  robust  creations  of  polytheism.  Rhea-Cybele  had 
a  great  religious  career.  But  the  brightest  of  all  Gaia's 
emanations  is  Demeter. 


CHAPTER    II 

DEMETER    AND    KORE-PERSEPHONE 
(References,  p.  311.) 

The  worship  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  fascinating  in  the  whole  Hellenic  religion. 
In  the  study  of  it  we  seem  to  have  a  picture  revealed  to  us  in 
outline  of  the  early  agrarian  life,  of  the  social  usages  on  which 
the  family  was  based,  and  also  of  the  highest  religious  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  The  folk-lorist  and  the  student  of  primi- 
tive anthropology  can  gather  much  from  it;  and  it  also 
contributes  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced 
religious  thought  in  Europe.  The  primitive  element  in  it  is 
bright  and  attractive,  there  is  scarcely  a  touch  of  savagery,  and 
it  is  connected  at  many  points  with  the  higher  life  of  the  state. 
The  mythology  of  the  cult  enthralled  the  Hellenic  imagination 
and  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  forms  of  art,  and  it  appeals 
to  the  modem  spirit  with  its  unique  motives  of  tenderness  and 
pathos,  with  the  very  human  type  of  the  loving  and  bereaved 
mother. 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  name  Demeter  has  been  only 
partly  successful :  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  word  means  '  mother/  and  this  is  a  fact  of  some 
importance,  for  it  shows  that  the  name  and  the  worship  is 
a  heritage  of  the  Aryan  population,  and  its  universality  in 
Greece  gives  evidence  against  the  theory  that  the  presence  of 
the  female  divinity  betrays  the  non- Aryan  stock.  The  Greek 
cult  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  local  development  of  the 
£im>pean  worship  of  the  corn-mother  or  earth-mother.  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  Ai}  is  uncertain :  the  old  view  that  it  was 
a  dialect- variant  for  earth,  so  that  the  compound  signified 
earth-mother,  is  etymologically  unsound  and  improbable. 
Perhaps  Mannhardt's  theory  •,  that  the  first  part  of  the  word 

•  Myth,  Fonchungf    p.    292  ;    vide      Mag.  s.v,  Arjif  Arfol  vpofrayopivovrat  bwb 
Fnizer,  Golden  Bough,  2,  p.  169  ;  of.  Et,      rSty  Kfnjr&v  at  KpiOal, 
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is  akin  to  the  Cretan  £^r)al  =  barley,  a  word  formed  from  the 
same  stem  as  that  which  appears  in  C^a  and  C<^(a,  deserves 
more  consideration. 

At  all  events,  either  term, '  earth-mother '  or  '  corn-mother ' 
sums  up  most  of  the  myth  and  most  of  the  cult  of  Demeter. 
And  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  her  individuality  was 
rooted  in  the  primitive  and  less  developed  personality  of  Gaia; 
the  ancients  themselves  discovered  the  fact  or  had  remembered 
it  ^  And  some  of  the  titles  of  the  two  divinities,  both  in  poetic 
parlance  and  in  actual  cult,  coincide,  or  reveal  the  identity  of 
nature.  Demeter  was  worshipped  as  Xafi6vri  ^  at  Olympia,  and 
the  name  was  associated  with  the  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Hades ;  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  a  derivative  from  the 
stem  that  appears  in  xatxal^  and  designates  the  goddess  of  the 
ground.  The  cult  must  have  been  ancient  and  of  high  prestige, 
for  the  priestess  who  administered  it  was  given  special  prece- 
dence at  the  Olympian  games,  and  viewed  them  seated  on  an 
altar  as  a  semi-divine  personage :  the  ministrant  here  doubtless 
embodied  the  deity,  a  conception  of  the  sacerdotal  office  which 
we  can  trace  in  the  earlier  days  of  Hellas,  but  which  tended  to 
fade  in  the  later  period.  The  name  Eipdira,  better  known  as 
the  name  of  the  Cretan  form  of  the  earth-goddess,  was  applied 
to  Demeter  at  Lebadea  ^,  where  Pausanias  records  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Evpdirrj  in  the  grove  of  Trophonios,  and  informs 
us  that  those  who  wished  to  descend  into  his  grave  and  con- 
sult his  oracle  must  offer  a  preliminary  sacrifice  to  her  and 
other  divinities,  and  that  the  local  legend  regarded  her  as  the 
nurse  of  Trophonios.  The  spot  was  full  of  chthonian  associa- 
tions, a  great  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  nether  powers,  and 
the  legend  throws  a  sidelight  upon  the  belief^which  we  must 
regard  as  very  early — in  some  relation  between  an  earth- 
goddess  and  an  earth-god,  for  as  such  Trophonios  must  be 
interpreted.  With  such  an  epithet  of  the  earth  as  the  '  broad- 
faced  '  one  we  may  compare  the  Sanskrit  name  Prthivi, '  the 
broad  one,'  of  the  earth-goddess*.  Another  illustration  from 
Boeotia  of  the  affinity  between  Demeter  and  Europa  is  the 
worship  of  Demeter  Tavpo-noKos  at  Copae^^ 

•  Macdonell,  Fedic  Mythology^  p,  88. 
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The  same  original  nature  of  Demeter  appears  again  in  the 
transparent  epithet  '  Ev/wodcia/  which  was  attached  to  her, 
according  to  Hesychius,  in  her  cult  at  Skarpheia  ^.  And  the 
epithets  which  have  been  noted  as  occurring  in  the  cult  or 
legend  of  Gaia,  'Amjo-iScipo,  Kapiro^/so;,  Kov/>orpJ^o9,  XOovCay 
will  be  found  to  be  appellatives  of  Demeter  also. 

Of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  divinities  in  actual  worship 
we  have  only  two  recorded  instances,  at  Athens*  and  Patrae^, 
but  the  brighter  and  more  developed  cult  may  often  have 
suppressed  the  simpler  and  allowed  no  memory  of  it  to 
survive. 

We  may  note  also,  in  this  connexion,  the  occasional  identifi- 
cation of  Demeter  with  the  earth-goddess  of  Crete  and  Asia 
Minor,  Rhea-Cybele,  the  divinity  of  orgiastic  and  violent  rites, 
whose  character  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  her 
Hellenic  counterpart  '^.  Melanippides  may  have  been  thinking 
of  Rhea  when  he  called  Demeter  the  *  mother  of  the  gods.' 
But  most  explicit  on  this  point  is  Euripides  in  the  Helena : 
^  the  mountain-ranging  mother  of  the  gods  with  fleet  limb  sped 
o'er  the  wooded  brakes,  the  flow  of  river  waters  and  loud- 
resounding  sea-wave,  in  yearning  for  her  vanished  daughter  of 
name  unspoken.'  And  the  poet  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  tym- 
paniun,  the  badge  of  the  Asiatic  worship,  was  used  to  console 
Demeter  in  her  bereavement.  That  Euripides  should  have 
identified  two  divinities,  whose  ritual  and  legend  were  so 
widely  different,  need  not  surprise  us.  He  was  rather  given 
to  such  0€OKpa<rla  ;  he  had  a  conviction  that  Demeter  was  the 
earth-goddess,  and  presumably  he,  like  others,  held  the  same 
opinion  about  Rhea :  and  in  both  cases  he  was  probably  right. 
And  there  seems  to  have  been  some  brazen  musical  instrument 
used  in  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  of  which  the  ritualistic 
function  was  to  summon  back  Persephone,  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  to  give  warning  to  the  uninitiated  \  and  the  sound 
may  have  seemed  to  Euripides  something  like  the  wilder 
minstrelsy  of  the  Cybele  rites.  This  may  be  the  explanation 
of   Pindar's    epithet    xoXkokpotos   for    the  *  brazen-sounding 

'  Mr.  Cook,  in  I/e/I,  Journ,  1902,      'the   gong  was  sounded  to  ward  off 
p.  15,  accepts  O.  Grnppe's  view  that      chthonian  powers.* 
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Demeter.'  One  or  two  illustrations  from  actual  cult-records 
can  be  ofTered  of  this  religious  synthesis.  In  the  Despoina- 
worship  at  Akakesion  in  Arcadia^  the  McyoAiy  Mrfn\p  appears 
in  some  association  with  Despoina  and  Demeter.  And  the 
worship  at  Mykalessos,  where  the  temple  of  Demeter  MvicoXiytr* 
ala  was  supposed  to  be  closed  every  night  and  opened  by  the 
Idaean  Heracles,  one  of  the  Dactyli,  may  point  to  some 
popular  correlation  of  Demeter  to  Rhea.  Similarly,  we  hear 
of  the  statue  of  Heracles,  diminutive  as  the  Idaean  Dactyl! 
were  imagined  to  be,  placed  near  her  statue  at  Megalopolis. 
Finally,  we  have  a  fifth-century  inscription  from  Amorgos, 
in  which  Demeter  is  styled  ^ipi%  the  mountain-goddess,  an 
epithet  which  we  must  suppose  she  has  borrowed  from  Rhea- 
Cybele'^. 

As  earth-goddess,  Demeter  has  functions  that  range  beyond 
the  corn-field.  She  could  be  worshipped  as  the  giver  of  all 
vegetation  and  fruits,  to  whom  the  myrtle,  the  briony,  the 
narcissus  were  sacred  ^^;  and  thus  we  find  such  titles  as 
^Avrja-ihdpa  at  Phlye^,  KapTto<f>6poi  in  many  places  ^^  MaXo- 
<f>6pos  at  the  M^arian  Nisaea^^.  The  last  appellative  is 
explained  by  Pausanias  as  designating  the  goddess  of  sheep, 
but  we  must  interpret  it  rather  in  relation  to  the  apple-orchard', 
and  in  the  same  way  must  translate  the  invocation  in  Calli- 
machus'  hymn^*,  *Feed  our  cattle,  bring  us  apples,  the 
corn-stalk,  and  the  harvest.'  For  it  is  worth  observing  that 
Demeter  has  far  less  to  do  with  the  pastoral  life  than  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil :  none  of  her  appellatives  suggest  the 
former,  except  perhaps  tvfioaCa  ^®,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  she 
was  ever  styled  thus ;  and  though  she  might  be  worshipped 
here  and  there,  in  Attica  and  Laconia,  as  the  goddess  of  wells 
and  springs  ^\  they  concern  the  tiller  as  much  as  the  shepherd. 
Her  usual  sacrificial  animals  are  the  bull  and  cow  and  the  pig: 
the  former  kind  belong  as  much  to  agriculture  as  to  pasturage, 
and  Demeter,  like  other  divinities  that  had  relations  with  the 
earth,  was  worshipped  as  TavpovoXos :  the  pig  is  the  victim 
specially  consecrated  to  the  powers  of  the  lower  world.     On 

'  Ahrens  has  shown  that  ftakov  is  Doric  for  apple,  never  for  sheep,  Dor,  Dial, 
i45i  153. 
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the  other  hand,  the  goat  *  is  not  mentioned  among  her  sacri- 
ficia]  animals,  and  very  rarely  a  sheep  or  ram  ^ 

An  important  cult  was  that  of  Demeter  XX6rj  or  Evx^oo;, 
whose  shrine  on  the  south-west  terrace  on  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis was  for  long  the  only  habitation  of  the  goddess  in  the 
original  city^.  And  this,  too,  she  had  to  share  with  Kovpo- 
Tp6^s.  Therefore,  though  we  may  believe  that  the  worship 
of  the  earth-mother  was  primaeval  in  Athens  and  its  vicinity,  it 
is  probable  that  Demeter  herself  did  not  belong  to  the  primary 
stratum  of  Athenian  religion.  The  ancient  goddess  of  the 
Polis  was  Athena ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  ®,  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural myth  and  ritual,  which  elsewhere  in  Attica  and 
generally  in  Greece  was  associated  with  Demeter,  was  in 
Athens  consecrated  to  her.  The  cult  of  XAJiy,  as  other  Demeter 
cults,  may  have  come  to  Athens  after  the  incorporation  of 
Eleusis  in  the  Athenian  state.  We  have  proof  of  it  at  Colo- 
nus,  in  the  Marathonian  Tetrapolis,  where  the  appellative 
occurs  without  the  proper  name — a  common  phenomenon^at 
Mykcmos,  and  finally  at  Eleusis  ^®,  perhaps  the  parent  city  of 
the  worship.  Its  chief  claim  on  our  attention  is  that  it  seems 
to  reveal  a  glimpse  of  the  pre-anthropomorphic  period  when 
the  natural  object  itself  might  be  conceived  as  animate  and 
divine^  and  the  personal  deity  had  not  yet  clearly  emerged ; 
thus  such  religious  perceptions  as  'Demeter  the  Verdure'  or 
'  Zeus  the  Thunder '  on  the  one  hand,  and  Demeter  the  Verdure- 
g^ver  or  Zeus  the  Thunderer  on  the  other,  may  be  the  products 
of  widely  different  strata  of  reh'gion.  Again,  the  title  XAor^  or 
Eix^oov  might  designate  the  goddess  of  young  vegetation  in 
general  or  specially  of  com  ;  the  scholiast  on  Sophocles  refers 
it  to  the  verdure  of  the  gardens,  but  probably  it  generally 

*  Bat  a  dovgh  effigy  of  a  goat  appears  goat,  nnleas  we  take  xp'^^*f*  to  apply 

to  have  been  offered  at  Delos  in  the  to  the  ox  only :  this  latter  view,  which 

Thesmophoria  *',   and    ProC    Newton  is  Mommsen*s,  appears  to    me    more 

fonnd  the  bones  of  goats  among  relics  of  probable,  though  the  grammar  is  faulty. 

other  animals  in  a  deposit  below  the  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  only  one 

gronnd  of  the  Cnidian  temenos,  Travels  monument  showing  a  goat-sacrifice  (vide 

in   the  Levant ^  a.   p.   183;    and  the  Monuments  of  Demeter^ '^.  22q\ 

7pirroia  $6apX09  XP^'^^'^^P^  ordered  by  ^  R.  9,  21,   60;    Geogr.    Reg.  s,v, 

an  Athenian  decree  to  the  two  £leu-  Kalymnos. 

stnian   goddesses  ^"^    most  include   the  °  VoL  i.  pp.  290,  391. 
FAxmox.     ui                                               J) 
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signified  the  first  growth  of  the  crops,  cereals  being  more 
important  than  flowers  or  fruits  to  the  early  society.  Thus 
a  late  oracle  delivered  from  Delphi  to  Athens  speaks  of  the 
shrine  of  Demeter  XXrfi;  and  Kore  on  the  Acropolis  as  the 
place  where  the  first  corn-stalk  grew.  And  the  festival  of 
the  X\oia  at  Eleusis  ^*,  coming  in  the  Attic  year  after  the 
'threshing-festival/  the  *Ak&a,  and  the  *  straw-festival/  the 
KaAa/jtaTa,  was  certainly  a  cereal  celebration.  At  Athens 
the  service  of  Demeter  Chloe  was  held  in  early  spring,  when 
they  first  saw  the  green  corn  sprouting,  and  was  accompanied 
'  with  mirth  and  gladness ' :  at  Eleusis  the  date  was  probably 
the  same.  At  Mykonos  we  hear  of  her  sacrifice  occurring  on 
the  twelfth  of  Poseidon,  and  if  this  month  was  here,  as  in  the 
Attic  calendar,  a  winter  month,  we  must  r^[ard  the  ritual  as 
of  the  nature  of  an  evocation,  to  summon  the  spring  and  to 
persuade  the  winter  to  go,  just  as  we  may  explain  much  of  the 
winter  service  to  Dionysos.  The  Athenian  spring-sacrifice 
must  be  distinguished,  as  Mommsen*  has  pointed  out,  from 
that  later  service  of  Demeter  Chloe,  which,  accordii^  .to  Philo- 
chorus,  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  Thargelion.  This  month 
was  never  spring  in  Attica,  the  crops  were  ripening  by 
this  date,  and  the  harvest  was  near.  Moreover,  the  sixth 
of  Thargelion  was  a  day  of  purification  and  of  mortifica- 
tion at  Athens.  This  sacrifice,  therefore,  unlike  the  former 
joyous  festival  of  early  spring,  was  probably  one  of  atonement, 
a  propitiation  of  the  goddess  whose  fruits  were  about  to  be 
gathered.  We  have  now  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  evidence  from  Attica  itself,  of  the  harvest-process 
being  regarded  as  a  dangerous  act,  which  must  be  rigidly 
guarded  by  many  prior  piacular  ceremonies. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  connotation  of  W6r\ 
when  it  was  first  applied  to  her,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
idea  of  the  corn-mother  belonged  to  the  earliest  conception 
of  Demeter,  and  was  always  by  far  the  most  prominent  and 
important  in  myth  and  cult.  We  may  believe,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  specially  to  fulfil  this  function  that  she  was  originally 
differentiated  from  the  less  cultured  form  of  Gaia.    The  earliest 

•  Ileortologie,  pp.  9,  36,  54. 
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literary  records,  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems  ^^  only 
recognize  her  as  the  corn-goddess.  The  only  myth  that 
Hesiod  narrates  about  her,  besides  her  marriage  with  Zeus, 
is  the  story  of  her  loving  intercourse  with  lasion  in  the  Cretan 
corn-field,  of  which  Ploutos  is  the  fruit ;  and  Dr.  Frazer  • 
aptly  compares  the  German  belief  concerning  the  child  born 
on  the  harvest-field.  In  the  Works  and  Days^  the  two  deities 
to  whom  the  husbandman  is  advised  to  pray,  when  he  first 
begins  the  ploughing,  are  Zeus  X^oi^io;,  the  god  of  the  soil  and 
the  nether  world,  and  *  Holy  Demeter '  '  in  order  that 
Demeter's  holy  grain  when  ripe  may  yield  a  heavy  crop.' 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  corn-sheaf  itself  appears  almost 
identified  with  the  goddess  of  com,  the  last  sheaf  for  instance 
being  sometimes  called  'the  mother,'  'the  grandmother,'  or 
*  the  maiden,'  and  being  dressed  up  and  worshipped  as  such. 
A  trace  of  this  animistic  conception,  which  probably  in  many 
places  preceded  the  anthropomorphic,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  discernible  in  ancient  Greece.  It  may  be  lurking  in  the 
Tanagran  story  of  Eunostos,  which  will  be  examined  in  a  later 
chapter^  but  as  regards  Demeter  the  evidence  is  lacking. 
The  phrase  AfifirJTtpos  iKn/j  is  quite  consistent  with  the  an- 
thropomorphic point  of  view.  The  line  quoted  by  Plutarch 
from  the  harvest  poem  '  of  a  certain  poet '  speaks  of  the 
reapers  *  cutting  the  limbs  of  Demeter ' ;  but  the  verse  has  not 
the  ring  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  phrase  is 
conscious  metaphor,  like  Homer's  impersonal  use  of  Ares  and 
Hephaestos,  than  that  it  is  the  survival  of  a  materialistic- 
religious  concept  in  which  the  deity  and  the  thing  were 
confused.  Again,  the  word  lovkos  has  been  taken  by  Usener  ^ 
as  proving  that  the  primitive  Greek,  like  his  Aryan  kinsfolk 
in  early  and  late  times,  regarded  the  last  sheaf  of  corn  as 
animate  with  a  corn-spirit,  and  his  theory  points  to  the 
development  of  Demeter  'Iov\»  from  the  animate  corn-sheaf, 
'Iwkos.  But  the  careful  examination  of  the  texts  does  not 
establish  this :  'lovXos  or  0SA09  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  common  noun,  meaning  not  the  last  sheaf,  but  the  sheafs 

•  Golden  Bough  ',  pp.  217,  318.  ^  Vide  Hero-cults,  vol.  5,  R.  328. 

^  GotUmatmn,  pp.  a8a,  383. 
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bound  together,  the  corn-stack ;  then  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  song  which  the  reapers  sang  over  the  stacks ;  finally,  if  we 
can  trust  Apollodorus,  to  a  fictitious  being,  a  hero,  who  was 
evolved  not  fi'om  the  corn-stack  but  from  the  song,  as  lalemos 
and  possibly  Linos  were  evolved  from  the  dirge*.  There 
were  certainly  corn-heroes  or  corn-spirits  in  early  Greece,  and 
the  myth  about  them,  as  for  instance  about  Eunostos,  is 
natural  harvest-folklore ;  but  none  of  them  reveal  themselves 
as  animate  corn-sheafs.  Still  less  does  Demeter.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  Demeter  "lovKos — who  is  nowhere  heard 
of— and  a  Demeter  'IwXci  is  the  difference  between  a  lower 
and  a  h^her  stratum  of  religion  separated  by  a  period  which 
we  cannot  measure.  Athenaeus*  informs  us  that  accordii^  to 
Semos  of  Delos,  on  his  treatise  on  paeans, '  the  separate  sheafs 
used  to  be  called  df^iXoi,  but  when  stacked  together  the  whole 
stack  was  called  0SA09  or  loiiXof,  and  Demeter  was  styled  at 
one  time  XA077,  at  another  'IotiA«i  . .  .  and  they  call  both  the 
fruit  and  the  reapers'  songs  in  honour  of  the  goddess  by  the 
same  name  oSAoi,  IbvAoi  (also  ^i^/uii^rpooAoi,  harvest-songs  in 
honour  of  Demeter).'  Then  follows  what  seems  like  a  refrain 
of  some  such  song  'bring  forth  plenteous  stacks,  plenteous 
stacks.'  The  harvest  song  and  the  stack,  then,  were  called 
sometimes  by  the  same  name,  and  Demeter  the  stack-goddess 
was  called  'lovAci ;  but  Demeter  is  not  called  '  the  stack '  nor 
identified  with  it.  No  doubt,  as  the  husbandmen  of  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  in  the  habit,  at  some  time  or 
other  in  the  history  of  their  race,  of  regarding  the  last  sheaf 
at  the  reaping  as  in  some  way  divine,  of  addressing  it  in 
personal  terms,  and  perhaps  giving  it  some  touch  of  human 
form,  we  can  believe  that  the  custom  existed  among  ancestors 
of  the  historic  Greeks.  And  what  people's  ancestors  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  it  is  always  likely  that  some  late  descendant 
will  be  found  doing  in  some  hole  or  comer.  Still  it  is  strange 
that  there  is  no  record  left  us  in  Greece  of  these  fetiches  of  the 

*  Saidas,  Ei,  Mag,  Phot.  s.  v.  'lovXos  :  rds  ^l^i  avr^i  tcaKovaiv^  dtp*  Stv  im2  rStv 

Apollod.  vtpi  etwVf  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  BtpiarStv  9)81)  AvrUfMrrjs,)    The  reapers' 

I.   p.    434.      {KaBdvip  hv  ^tiv  Ofyfiyois  song  in  Theocritus  maybe  intended  as 

IdXffwSf  h  Si  CfAvots  "lovKoSf  dip*  Sw  Kcd  a  cultivated  form  of  an  "lovXos  ^'. 
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harvest-field,  these  'corn-grandmothers,  or  corn-mothers  or 
corn-maidens.'  Nor  is  Dr.  Frazer's  explanation  •  that  classical 
writers  igfnored  the  uncouth  habits  of  the  country  quite  suffi- 
cient to  disarm  the  force  of  the  argument  from  silence  in  this 
case.  For  no  one  knows  better  than  he  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Pausanias  collected  the  strangest  relics  of  savagery  from 
the  Greek  country  side.  Therefore  Dr.  Frazer's  suggestion 
put  forward  in  a  striking  passage  that  Demeter  and  Proserpine, 
those  stately  and  beautiful  figures  of  Greek  mythology  **,  were 
probably  evolved  from  the  primitive  corn-fetiches  of  the  field, 
lacks  the  one  crucial  point  of  evidence.  Nor  does  he  seem 
suflUciently  to  realize  that  Demeter*s  whole  character  in  worship 
cannot  be  entirely  explained  as  developed  from  a  primitive 
cult  of  a  corn-mother.  There  is  the  shadowy  personality  of 
an  earth-goddess  in  the  background,  of  latter  dimensions  than 
a  corn-sheaf^  which  lends  magnitude  and  grandeur  to  the 
Demeter-religion. 

The  titles  that  are  broadcast  in  the  records  of  the  Greek 
cults  are  sufficient  testimony  of  the  cereal  functions  of  Demeter. 
The  field,  the  g^in,  and  the  farming  operations  are  alike 
under  her  surveillance,  and  she  assumed  appellatives  from 
them  all :  she  was  invoked  as  the  goddess  of  the  young  corn 
and  the  ripe,  XXrfrj,  *Q^La  ^ :  *ACq<rCa,  the  goddess  of  spelt  ^^ :  as 
^Tti,  'Adiy^ayux,  EiirripCa  **,  *lfiaXk  **,  *she  who  surfeits  men  with 
abundance  of  food.'  There  is  a  boorish  frankness  in  the  epithets 
'Aivfi^yla,  Mey((Xa/»ro9,  McyaAofiaCo?  ^,  '  she  of  the  big  loaf  and 
the  big  cake,'  that  tells  us  what  the  worship  meant  for  the  Sici- 
lian and  Boeotian  rustic.  The  reapers  hailed  her  as  'Afxata  ^^ 
'A/AoAAo^po^^,  'louXtf.  She  stood  by  the  threshing-floor  as 
'AAcwij***  or  EioXoMria  *® ;  perhaps  she  was  supposed  to  lock 
the  door  of  the  granary  in  her  festival  of  'EiriicActSui  ^*  ^ ;  and 
possibly  that  mill-goddess  who  was  called  Eipoaros,  the  goddess 
who '  gives  a  good  yield  '  to  the  flour,  and  who  watched  the 
miller's  dealii^s  with  the  measure,  was  a  faded  Demeter 
whose  proper  name  was  lost  ®.  Some  of  her  appellatives,  that 
probably  alluded  to  the  corn-field,  savour  of  great  antiquity, 

•  C^iden  Botigh\  vol.  a.  p.  217.  ^  Op.  cit.  p.  a  16. 

«  Hero-cults,  vol.  5,  R.  338. 
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preserving  obsolete  words  of  which  the  meaning  was  lost  or 
obscured.  We  can  understand  the  Attic  cult  of  'Oixvvia  ^* ; 
we  gather  from  Suidas  that  the  goddess  was  so-called  because 
the  word  denoted  'meadow,'  or  *food,'  or  *Demeter's  fruits* ;  of 
more  use  is  the  statement  by  the  scholiast  on  Nikander  that 
Callimachos  employed  the  word  Sfnrvai  for  sacrificial  cakes 
burned  on  the  altars  as  offerings  to  the  gods,  especially  to 
Demeter. 

But  what  does  ^€^JL^ravd)^^  mean,  or  'Ax^ipat  or 'EAi}yi;pi9 "  ? 
The  ancients  explained  the  last  term  as  alluding  to  the 
summer-heat  which  dries  the  com ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
she  was  called  Kavaris,  perhaps  at  Athens*  and  SipiiaaCa, 
both  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  city  of  Hermione**. 

The  corn-myth  supports  the  corn-cult  ;  and  the  Attic* 
Eleusinian  dogma  that  Demeter  had  taught  mankind  the 
priceless  arts  of  agriculture,  chiefly  through  her  apostle 
Triptolemos,  became  generally  accepted  in  later  Greece,  sup- 
pressing other  myths  that  attributed  the  prepress  to  other 
local  divinities  or  heroes.  Only,  as  beans  were  tabooed  at 
Eleusis,  a  separate  hero  had  to  be  invented  as  patron  of  the 
bean-field,  and  we  hear  of  a  Kvafilrrfs  rjpfa^  who  is  allowed  no 
connexion  with  Demeter  ^ 

For  Demeter-worship  in  general  we  must  again  and  again 
turn  to  Attic  records  ;  and  it  is  the  Attic  agrarian  feasts 
which  give  us  the  most  detailed  and  vivid  picture  of  this  side 
of  her  character.  Nearly  all  the  more  important  of  these  are 
associated  with  Eleusis  rather  than  Athens,  for  in  the  capital 
itself  it  was  not  Demeter  but  Athena  and  Apollo,  as  has  been 
partly  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  to  whom  the  agrrarian  liturgy 
of  the  year  was  mainly  consecrated. 

In  arranging  the  Attic  corn-festivals  of  Demeter,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  months  in  their  sequence  in  our  year 
rather  than  the  Athenian.  The  advent  of  spring  was  marked 
by  the  X\o€4a,  or  XAoia,  a  feast  perhaps  of  Eleusinian  origin, 
which  has  been  described  above.  There  is  no  sure  ground  for 
identifying  this  with  the  npoxapKrnJpia  %  which  was  another 

'  Hesych.  s.  v,  tcavaris,  «  As  has  been  done  byBloch,  Roscher*s 

^  Hero-cnlts,  R.  338.  Lex,  a.  p.  1325,  whose  statement  of  the 
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early  spring-ritual  probably  consecrated  to  Koi-e.  At  some 
time  after  the  XAocta  we  may  place  the  KoAa/xaia,  as  we  have 
the  right  to  suppose  that  the  order  in  which  the  festivals  are 
mentioned  in  the  Eleusinian  inscription  is  chronological^^: 
the  name  suggests  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  stalks  to  produce  a  good  yield  of  straw.  At  Eleusis 
it  was  conducted  by  the  demarch,  and  the  ritual  included 
a  procession,  probably  round  the  fields.  That  it  was  specially 
consecrated  to  Demeter  is  proved  by  the  inscription  from 
the  Peiraeus  ^***,  which  connects  it  with  the  Thesmophorion 
there,  and  makes  it  appear  that,  like  the  Haloa  and  Thesmo* 
phoria,  it  was  specially  a  women's  festival.  There  is  no 
special  festival  mentioned  in  the  Attic  calendar  in  honour  of 
the  corn-goddess  occurring  just  before  the  harvest,  such  as 
was  perhaps  the  l{poX6yia  in  Laconia*;  but  the  offering  to 
Demeter  lik6ri  on  the  sixth  of  Thargelion  answered  the  same 
purpose^.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  no  mention  of 
Demeter  at  all  in  the  record  of  the  Gapy^Ata,  the  Athenian 
feast  of  the  early  harvest :  it  belongs  to  Apollo,  and  secondarily 
to  Artemia 

The  part  that  was  assigned  to  Demeter  and  Kore  in  the 
Skira  or  Skirophoria  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  of 
Attic  festival-lore.  It  has  been  partly  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Athena  **,  and  far  more  fully  than  would  be  here 
relevant  in  A.  Mommsen's  Feste  der  Stadt  A  then  ®.  That  the 
summer  Skirophoria  took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  Skirophorion 
is  well  attested  by  the  records :  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Prott  and  Ziehen  in  their  Leges  Sacrae  ^  and  one  found  at 
the  Peiraeus''^^  show  that  a  festival  was  held  in  this  same 
month  in  the  Tetrapolis  and  probably  in  the  Peiraeus. 

The  explanation  offered  of  the  word  by  Mommsen,  that 
it  means  the  ceremonious  carrying  of  the  o-jctppo, '  white  earth/ 
or  ofTerii^s  laid  in  white  earth,  to  be  strewn  over  the  land  as 
manure  just  after  the  harvest,  appears  probable*:  and  he 
rightly  rejects  the  scholiast's  suggestion  of  'the  white   um- 

TkpoxBLpurrfipukSMWx^taLidjsigi  vide  infra,  *  pp.  310,  313,  504-511. 

p.  115.  *  p.  49,  no.  26^  11.  30,  31. 

*  But  Tide  infra,  p.  48.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  315.    We  may  accept  this 

^  Vide  I.  p.  393,  with  references.  suggestion  withoat  admitting  the  other 
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brella.*  The  ^rarian  intention  of  the  whole  ceremony  seems 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  procession  moved  from  the  city 
to  a  place  called  Skiron,  where  one  of  the  three  Upol  2/>oroi, 
the  annual  ceremonious  acts  of  ploughing,  took  place  ^^.  But 
there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  amoi^  the  ancient  authorities 
as  to  the  divinity  to  whom  primarily  the  rite  was  consecrated. 
Opinions  wavered  between  Athena  Skiras  on  the  one  hand 
and  Demeter  with  her  daughter  on  the  other.  Mommsen 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  festival  came  to  Athens  from 
Megara  as  a  Demeter-feast  •.  But  he  gives  no  convincing 
reason.  That  the  procession  moved  to  Skiron  is  evidence 
against  it,  for  this  place  is  much  nearer  to  Athens  than  to 
EleusiSy  and  the  sacred  ploughing  which  took  place  there  and 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  institution  of  the  three 
had  no  association  with  Eleusis  or  Demeter.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  the  Athenians  claimed  priority  for 
Athena  as  their  own  agrarian  goddess.  It  was  she  who  had 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  the  tc/ud?  tiporo^  that 
was  performed  ^imo  ir6\iv,*  or  beneath  the  old  city  was 
probably  consecrated  to  her,  in  company  perhaps  with  Zeus  ^^. 
She  woukl  then  have  a  prior  right  to  the  Athenian  Skirophoria, 
and  as  we  find  that  it  was  her  priestess  who  with  the  priests 
of  Poseidon-Erechtheus  and  Helios  (or  rather  Apollo)  escorted 
the  D/cip/ja  that  were  carried  by  the  Eteobutadae,  we  may 
naturally  regard  her  as  the  aboriginal  divinity  of  the  rite  ^ 
Nevertheless,  perhaps  owing  to  the  growing  influence  of 
Eleusinian  worship,  the  mother  and  daughter  won  their  place 
in  this  festival,  and  at  last  the  claim  was  advanced  that  it 
really  belonged  to  them.  Thus  Clemens  of  Alexandria  groups 
the  Thesmophoria  and  the  Skirophoria  together,  as  religious 
plays  representing  the  myth  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine*. 
And  the  scholiast  on  Lucian  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  two  were  identical^* ^    The  inscription  from  the  Peiraeus 

part  of  his  theory  that  these  were  the  ob-  (which  is  not  certain)  be  considers  as 

jects  which  were  brought  up  oat  of  the  proTing  that  it  was  originally  I>emeter*8. 

subterranean  adyton  by  the  women  at  the  I  do  not  see  the  cogency  of  this  reason. 
Thesmophoriayand  that  iht^Kipo*p6pta  —  *»  Athena,  R.  27  •  *. 

etafio^picL  «  Athena,  R.  a;**. 

*■  The  fact  that  it  came  from  Megara 
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shows  that  here  at  least  the  ^nlppa,  which  we  gather  were  here 
also  a  summer  festival,  belonged  entirely  to  the  Otal  O^afjLOif^SpoL ; 
for  its  performance  took  place  in  or  in  connexion  with  the 
$€triuH^ptov  of  the  PeiraeuSy  women  were  the  chief  performers, 
and  no  doubt  they  enacted  the  story  of  the  mother's  loss. 
Moreover,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  ^Klppa  imposed 
certain  rules  of  purification  and  chastity  upon  the  women* 
who  took  part  in  it,  and  that  'the  Fleece  of  God '  was  carried 
in  the  procession.  This  was  a  most  potent  purification- 
charm^  and  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  Eleusis,  being  there 
placed  by  the  ht^hovxos  under  the  feet  of  those  who  desired 
purification  from  guilt  ^  The  special  rule  of  temporary 
diastity  is  found  again  in  the  Thesmophoria,  and  such  rules 
are  not  infrequent  in  ancient  agrarian  and  harvest-ritual 
elsewhere  ^  Mommsen  is  inclined  to  refer  those  passages 
that  point  to  the  presence  of  Demeter  and  Kore  in  the  festival 
rather  to  an  autumn  SKipo^pia  in  Pyanepsion  than  to  the 
summer  Sxipo^c^ia*  in  Skirophorion.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  former  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  authority 
quoted  by  Athenaeus^,  and  in  spite  of  the  scholiast  on  Lucian. 
The  latter  gives  us  some  very  valuable  information  about  the 
Thesmophoria  (which  were  held  in  Pyanepsion)  and  is  evidently 
drawing  from  a  good  source.  But  his  opening  statement  that 
the  Thesmophoria  were  actually  the  Skirophoria  may  be 
due  merely  to  a  confused  conclusion  of  his  own  drawn  from 
such  passages  as  that  in  Clemens,  where  they  are  vaguely 
collocated  but  clearly  not  identified.  The  reason  for  being 
sceptical  is  a  strong  one.  We  can  find  no  instance  of  the 
same  festival,  designated  by  a  special  name  such  as  Skirophoria 
and  giving  its  name  to  one  of  the  months,  occurring  twice 


*  Phot  s,  V,  TpowrfKls  . .  .  Ii^  8i  rots 

^  Vide  vol.  I,  Zens,  R.  138. 

•  Vide  Frazer,  Gcldm  Bougk\  yoL  a. 
pp.  ao9-aii. 

Tide  Athena,  R.  27  ^ ' :  he  speaks  of  the 
'Cl<rxo^6puL — evidently  an  antamn  fes- 


tival— being  performed  at  the  time  of 
the  Xk^m,  but  the  'Ho-xo^^m  was  a  ritual 
conducted  by  the  ephebi,  the  Xtdppa  were 
a  women's  service :  nowhere  else  are  the 
two  connected  at  all.  Aristodemus* 
error  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  race  of  the  Ephebi  in  the  *n<rxo- 
^pia  was  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Skints 
at  Phaleron. 
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over  in  the  calendar  year.  We  may  find  of  course  many 
Dionysia,  but  each  has  its  own  special  ritualistic  name.  We 
do  not  find  two  Thargelia  or  two  Anthestcria.  And  it  is 
hard  to  believe  in  two  Skirophoria^  undifferentiated  by  any 
distii^uishing  term,  in  two  months  removed  by  such  an 
interval  as  June  and  October.  The  weight  of  the  evidence, 
including  that  of  the  iiiscriptions,  the  weightiest  of  all,  obliges 
us  to  place  the  ^Kipo^opta  in  summer.  None  of  the  ancient 
authorities  agree  with  Lucian's  scholiast — ^whose  statement 
has  something  of  a  haphazard  and  parenthetical  character — 
in  connecting  them  with  the  0€<rfAo<^((/>ia. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  the  great  Attic  festival 
of  Demeter  would  be  in  honour  of  harvest,  and  none  of  those 
examined  hitherto  appear  to  have  had  this  purpose.  Harvest 
thanksgivings  may  have  occurred  in  each  Attic  village,  per* 
haps  at  slightly  varying  times,  and  the  record  may  have  been 
lost.  The  national  harvest  festival  may  have  come  to  be 
considered  identical  with  the  Demeter- mystery  of  Eleusis; 
but  as  its  agrarian  character  was  overlaid  with  a  profounder 
religious  thought  and  faith,  it  will  be  reserved  for  discussion 
till  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Among  the  autumn  ceremonies  connected  with  this  wor- 
ship in  Attica  the  one  that  we  can  feel  the  most  confidence 
about  is  the  irpofjp6(na^\  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  ap- 
parent: it  points  to  a  ritual  or  sacrifice  that  preceded  the 
ploughing,  performed  in  accordance  with  a  natural  primitive 
thought  partly  to  appease  the  goddess — for  ploughing  might 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  and  violent  intrusion  into  the 
domain  of  the  earth-deity — partly  to  secure  her  favour  for 
the  coming  harvest  year.  The  ceremony  then  preceded  the 
ploughing-season :  it  also  preceded  the  rising  of  Arcturos  •, 
if  Hesychius'  gloss  be  rightly  read,  which  tells  us  that  the 
Trporfpoa-ia  was  also  called  irpoapKTovpia — a  citation  possibly 
from  Clitodemus.  These  indications  then  suggest  a  date 
in  September,  somewhere  before  the  middle.  And  this 
accords  with  other  evidence.     The  great  mysteries  that  began 

'  The  morning  rising  of  Arcturos  was     in  early  Greece.     Vide  Hes.  Op.  556, 
an  important  date  for  antiunn  field-work      609. 
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on  the  fifteenth  of  Boedromion  are  chronol(^icaIly  connected 
with  the  vpofipoaia  in  the  Ephebi* inscriptions^^'  ^®^  only 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  which  preceded  and  which 
followed.  Some  connexion  was  probable  for  other  reasons. 
The  scene  of  the  irpoiypoo-ui  was  Eleiisis,  probably  the  precincts 
of  the  temple  of  the  two  goddesses.  We  gather  this  from 
one  of  the  inscriptions,  and  from  the  passage  at  the  beginning 
of  Euripides'  Sufplices^  where  the  scene  is  laid  at  Eleusis,  and 
the  Athenian  queen,  Aithra,  speaks :  ^  To  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  the  land's  sowing,  I  chance  to  have  left  my  palace  and 
to  have  come  to  this  shrine,  where  first  the  fruit  of  the  corn 
was  seen  bristling  above  the  earth.  And  ...  I  abide  here 
by  the  holy  altars  of  the  two  goddesses  Kore  and  Demeter.' 
Demeter  was  the  chief  goddess  in  this  service,  and  she  seems 
to  have  derived  from  it  an  appellative  v(Kn\po^la,  We  further 
learn  from  an  Eleusinian  inscription  that  notice  of  '  the  Feast 
of  the  vpafif}6aia  *  was  given — probably  throughout  the  various 
demes  of  Attica — by  the  Hierophantes  and  the  Kerux,  two  of 
the  leading  officials  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  And  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  it  preceded  the  latter  and  by  a 
short  interval  only.  For  the  ivapxaC  or  first-fruits  of  com 
which  were  sent  to  the  Athenian  state  by  its  own  citizens 
and  colonists  and  other  Greek  communities,  were  probably 
delivered  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Mysteries.  This  in* 
deed  is  not  told  us  in  so  many  words.  But  they  must 
surely  have  been  delivered  at  some  great  harvest  festival  of 
Demeter,  occurring  at  a  date  which  would  give  time  to  any 
Greek  state  in  the  Mediterranean  world  to  send  its  quota  after 
its  harvest  was  in.  And  if  many  states  obeyed  the  call,  as 
for  a  time  they  may  well  have  done,  there  would  be  a  large 
concourse  of  strangers  in  Attica.  All  this  points  to  the 
Great  Mysteries,  the  only  festival  of  Demeter  occurring  at 
a  convenient  time  and  attracting  a  vast  number  of  visitors. 
Now  the  legend  about  these  dTrapx^^  was  that  in  some  time 
of  drought  the  Delphic  oracle  had  bidden  the  Athenians 
sacrifice  vprnipoina  to  Deo  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  Greece : 
the  ritual  proved  effective,  and  in  gratitude  the  other  Greek 
states  sent  their  offerings  of  first-fruits.     The  story,  which 
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afforded  fertile  soil  for  Athenian  vanity  to  work  on,  and 
on  which  Isocrates  preaches  with  much  unction,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  vp<nip6<rta 
as  if  it  meant  '  ploughing-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  somebody/ 
But  it  could  have  had  no  vnUsengblance  unless  the  ttpa^pAona^ 
the  Panhellenic  benefit  for  which  those  ivapxai  were  supposed 
to  be  tokens  of  gratitude,  had  preceded  the  Great  MysterieSi 
where  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  were  delivered  •. 

As  regards  details  of  the  ritual  we  can  gather  but  little : 
we  hear  of  the  offering  of  oxen,  and  there  were  probably 
cereal  offerings  as  well.  And  I  would  suggest  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  SuppUces  gives  us  a  clue  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  chief  ministration  of  the  vpafipoiricLj  as  of  the  ^Klppa  and 
other  agrarian  services,  was  in  the  hands  of  women.  The 
significance  of  this  will  be  noted  later  ^. 

At  some  time  after  the  vpoiip6<ria  must  have  followed  the 
*  sacred  ploughing '  of  the  Eleusinian  holy  field,  the  Rarian 
plain  ^^     This  was  the  specially  Eleusinian  ritual,  hallowed 


*  DittcQberger,  in  his  new  edition  of 
the  Sylloge^  n.  6a  8,  p.  424,  ai;gues  from 
the  Eleusinian  inscription  (R.  16,  Apollo, 
R.  157),  that  the  v^o^/^^via  most  have 
fallen  in  Pyanepsion  :  after  the  inscrip- 
tion has  referred  to  the  v^oijpoaia  on  the 
fifth,  it  then  mentions,  without  any  large 
lacuna,  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo  Pythios  of 
a  goat  on  the  seventh:  this,  he  main- 
tains, most  be  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
when  the  festival  of  the  Pyanepsia  took 
place.  But  as  the  seventh  day  of  each 
month  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  a  sacrifice 
'  on  the  seventh  '  need  not  be  a  sacrifice 
on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion.  And  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  whether  an  animaU 
sacrifice  was  permissible  at  the  Pya- 
nepsia, nor  has  the  latter  any  clear  con- 
nexion with  Eleosis.  The  calendar 
dates  of  line  2  and  line  7  in  this  mutilated 
inscription  probably  refer  to  the  same 
month :  but  fragment  B,  which  gives  us 
the  expenses  of  a  Pyanepsion  festival — 
the  Thesmophoria — need  not  refer  to 
the  same  month  as  fragment  A. 

^  The  accounts  of  the  wpotjp6ffta  have 


been  sometimes  vitiated  by  the  scholiasts 
having  blunderingly  connected  it  with 
the  €lp€iyiiftn!f,  with  which  neither  it  nor 
Demeter  has  anything  to  do.  Mann- 
hardt's  accoont  of  it,  Antike  IVald-  uud 
Feld'KulU,  p.  a39»  is  confused  and  mis- 
leading. The  view  I  have  taken  of  iC 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Mommsen*s  in 
his  FesU  d.  Stadt  Atken,  193-196  :  but 
he  starts  with  the  wrong  assumption  that 
the  wp€>rff6ata  were  a  bloodless  sacrifice 
— and  that  in  spite  of  the  inscription 
C.  /.  A,  ii.  467  (vide  R.  16)— which  he 
quotes,  but  to  which  he  gives  less  weight 
than  to  a  vague  passage  in  Max.  Tyr. 
c.  30,  where  I  venture  to  think  he  has 
missed  the  true  meaning :  the  rhetorician 
is  only  contrasting  the  harmless  life  of 
the  husbandman  with  the  blood-stained 
career  of  the  soldier — he  is  not  referring 
to  the  difierenoe  between  a  blood-offer- 
ing and  a  cereal  sacrifice.  Mommsen 
is  wrong  also  in  his  statement  that  the 
wpofip6ina  was  never  called  an  ioprrf, 
vide  R.  16  (£pA,  ArcA,  1895,  p.  99). 
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by  local  I^end,  and  distinct  from  the  corresponding  and  in 
some  sense  rival  ceremony  vvb  viKw^  the  Athenian  Upos 
ifHnos.  The  antiquity  of  Demeter's  worship  on  this  small 
tract  of  Eleusinian  tillage  is  shown  by  the  record  of  her  idol 
there,  which  according  to  Tertullian  was  a  mere  *informe 
lignum/  an  agalma  of  the  pre- Iconic,  Mycenaean,  or  pre- 
Mycenaean  days. 

All  the  produce  was  consecrated  entirely  to  divine  worship ; 
the  com  was  no  doubt  threshed  on  the  '  sacred  threshing-floor 
of  Triptolenoos,'  that  was  adjacent  and  near  an  altar  of  the  hero. 

Nothing  unclean  might  defile  the  field.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  stewards  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  we  find  the  quaint 
entry  of  the  price  paid  for  a  pig  that  was  offered  by  way  of 
purification  after  a  corpse  had  been  found  there,  and  of  the  fee 
paid  to  the  man  who  removed  the  corpse. 

We  should  naturally  suppose  the  Haloa  to  have  been  an 
autumn  festival ;  as  the  name  obviously  refers  to  the  threshing 
of  the  com,  and  we  might  believe  that  the  sacred  i\(as  of 
Triptolemos  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  ceremonies.  But 
the  records  of  this  as  of  other  Attic  festivals  are  somewhat 
perplexing  ^^  What  is  clear  is  that  the  chief  deities  of  the 
Haloa  were  Demeter  and  Kore,  though  apparently  Dionysos 
and  Poseidon  came  to  have  their  part  in  it.  The  central 
place  of  the  festival  was  Eleusis,  and  the  great  Eleusinian 
family  of  the  Eumolpidae  together  with  the  Lykomidae  may 
have  taken  part  in  the  oi^anization  of  it*.  The  demarch  of 
Eleusis  assisted*  and  sacrificed  and  proffered  prayers  '  for  the 
safety  of  the  Boule  and  Demos,  for  the  children  and  wives,  the 
friends  and  allies  of  Athens ' ;  but  no  doubt  Eleusis  was 
responsible  to  the  central  city  for  this  as  for  all  the  other 
more  important  liturgies,  as  we  find  the  Athenian  strategos 
commended  for  offering  the  same  sacrifices  and  making  the 
same  prayer.  Yet  apparently  no  male  official,  whether 
Eleusinian  or  Athenian,  was  allowed  to  perform  the  chief  and 
essential  sacrifice ;  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  that  the 
hierophant  on  one  occasion  was  punished  for  doing  so  and 
thus  usurping  the  privilege  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter.  Here 
again  we  are  struck  with  the  predominance  of  women  in  the 

*  Vide  Mommsen,  op.  cit.  p.  368 ;  the  evidence  is  doubtfnl. 
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agrarian  ritual  of  Attica.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian  informs  us 
that  in  this  festival  there  was  a  reXen^,  a  secret  initiation  of 
women,  at  Eleusis :  the  archons  led  them  into  the  initiation- 
room,  and  having  set  them  down  at  tables  retired  and  waited 
without.  The  meal  was  probably  some  kind  of  sacrament,  at 
which  certain  foods,  such  as  pomegranates,  apples,  domestic 
fowl,  sea-urchins,  were  tabooed,  and  a  certain  licentiousness 
prevailed  :  we  hear  of  vifiyLora  in  the  form  of  phalli,  and  the 
women  indulged  in  ribaldry  that  may  have  been  more  or  less 
ceremonious.  It  appears  from  the  speech  against  Neaera 
that  no  animal-sacrifice  was  allowed  at  this  feast.  The 
offerings  then  were  cereals  and  fnitts.  As  regards  the  time 
of  the  year,  we  should  hardly  believe  that  originally  the 
Haloa  could  have  fallen  later  than  October:  the  merry- 
making, the  license,  the  grames  which  we  find  associated  with 
it  were  natural  indulgences  at  the  threshing-time ;  and  certainly 
primitive  people  cannot  afford  to  wait  over  the  autumn  before 
they  thresh.  Yet  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  Haloa  were 
held  in  the  month  of  Poseideon,  that  is,  in  mid-winter.  We 
have  a  definite  statement  to  that  effect  from  Philochorus,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  Eleusinian  inscriptions  shows  that  it  fell 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  prytany  of  the  year.  This  might 
agree  with  the  words  of  Lucian's  scholiast,  who  sets  it  down 
to  the  time  when  men  prune  the  vines  and  taste  their  stored- 
up  wine  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  belies  Eustathios'  account  of 
it,  who  calls  it  a  harvest  festival  and  who  identifies  it  with  the 
Bakva-ia  which  we  hear  of  in  Kos^  as  a  summer  thanksgiving 
feast  for  the  cora  We  may  conclude  that  the  Haloa  at 
Eleusis  had  for  certain  reasons  been  dislodged  from  its  proper 
place  in  the  year,  perhaps  as  Mommsen  suggests  afler  the 
intrusion  of  Dionysos,  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  winter 
Dionysia.  Whether  there  was  a  mystery  play  performed  by 
the  women  and  what  its  content  was  are  matters  on  which  we 
have  no  real  evidence.  We  may  of  course  suppose  that  the 
T€k€Tri  contained  allusions  to  the  myth  of  Proserpine  and  her 
under-world  sojourn  •. 

*  Mommsen's  account  of  the  Haloa,  op.     important  respects  erroneous  :  he  be- 
cit.  p.  359,  &c.,  appears  to  me  in  ceitain    lieves  that  the  Haloa  was  the  festiral  at 
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Another  Attic  Demeter-festival  is  riecorded^  called  'the 
feast  of  baskets,'  r^  xajfa  ^'* :  the  scholiast  on  Aeschines  who 
preserves  the  record  explains  the  name  from  the  part  played 
by  the  iccuni^poi  in  the  rite,  the  maidens  who  carried  on  their 
heads  certain  offerings  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  Such 
baskete  usually  contained  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  ritual 
may  have  been  part  of  a  harvest  thanksgiving.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  name  did  not  really  designate  a  distinct  festival 
but  a  special  act  in  the  drama  of  the  ^€ir/io<^opia,  of  which 
a  prominent  feature  was  the  procession  of  women  bearing 
dacred  objects  on  their  heads. 

We  hear  of  icaviy^poi  in  various  worships,  in  the  service  of 
Dionysos,  Artemis,  and  Athena  for  instance ;  as  the  nava  were 
used  in  very  ancient  Greek  ritual  for  carrying  the  barley-meal 
necessary  for  the  animal-sacriflce*,  this  may  have  been  their 
original  (unction,  and  they  need  not  have  been  specially 
attached  to  the  agricultural  cults.  Another  Attic  festival 
of  the  same  knid  as  the  Kava,  but  apparently  distinct,  was  the 
KokaBo^  rite,  whidi  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Callima- 
rfius***,  the  KikaBos^  or  basket  of  Demeter,  being  drawn  in 
a  car  through  the  streets.    Callimachus  gives  us  an  account 


whick  theHelleiiic  iwQ^xal  were  thresbed 
and  nsed  in  Eleminian  ritual.  This 
view  rests  on  the  statement  of  Eiista- 
thios '%  which  is  in  some  points  foolish 
mad  con&sed;  nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
bishop  was  thinking  of  the  Panhellenic 
Awapxoi  at  all.  Again,  we  are  certain 
that  the  sacrifice  at  the  Haloa  was  blood- 
less :  bat  we  are  bound,  I  think,  to  be- 
liefe  that  the  oerenx>nies  with  which 
the  dMWLfX'"^  were  consecrated  indnded 
animal -sacrifice;  for  the  famons  in- 
scription'*'^ speaks  of  the  rpirroieLv 
06a^or  xpv^^«|pair  and  fonr  Upfta  rlXco, 
and  I  prefer  Foncart's  and  Dittenberger^s 
interpretation  of  these  phrases  as  de- 
noting living  animals  {BuU,  Ccrr.  HtU* 
4.  240  and  8.  ao4>  to  Mommsen^s  sng- 
gesdon  (p.  361)  that  they  only  refer 
to  dough  ef&gies  of  animals.    Was  a 


dough  effigy  ever  of  the  size  of  the  full- 
grown  beast,  and  would  the  Athenian 
state  have  deeieed  that  the  dough  effigy 
of  ox  or  ram  should  be  given  golden 
horns  ?  And  Mommsen''s  interpretation, 
apart  from  its  intrinsie  improbabilities, 
appears  to  ignore  the  important  contrast 
between  dvd  fiir  rw  vtXt&M'ov  and  rpir* 
Tolav  94;  for  on  his  view  all  the  sacrifices 
are  'wiKca^oi.  We  may  also  observe  that 
6,w6  is  not  the  preposition  used  as  a  rule 
in  Attic  to  denote  the  material  out  of 
which  a  thing  is  made :  though  we  find 
vAdrrccy  dvh  air&u  in  Appian  in  the 
story  about  the  Cyzicene  sacrifices 
(Demeter,  R.  is8),  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  dough  effigy  would  only  be 
resorted  to  as  a  pis-aUer  by  the  state  in 
a  time  of  difficulty. 
*  Horn.  Od.  3.  442. 
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of  the  same  celebration  in  Alexandria,  introduced  according 
to  the  scholiast  by  Ptolemy  from  Athens,  but  here  apparently 
of  a  mystic  character,  the  uninitiated  being  forbidden  to  raise 
their  eyes  from  the  ground  as  the  sacred  emblem  was  drawn 
by  four  horses  through  the  city. 

Very  few  festivals  outside  Attica,  besides  those  mentionedi 
can  be  associated  with  any  particular  period  in  the  agricul- 
tural character.  The  Arcadian  feast  ^^,  of  which  the  national 
importance  is  attested  by  the  name  ra  'Apic(idia,  was  held  *  after 
the  first  sowing ' :  we  may  regard  it,  then,  as  an  autumn  ritual, 
instituted  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  corn-goddess  for  the  new 
agricultural  year.  It  is  more  difficult  to  find  the  exact 
interpretation  of  the  Laconian  irpoXdyta  ^^.  If  the  word  is 
rightly  recorded  by  Hesychius,  we  may  suppose  it  to  allude  to 
the  culling  of  the  first-fruits  as  a  preliminary  harvest-sacrifice  ; 
but  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  verbal  stem  from  which  the  word 
is  formed  does  not  bear  this  meaning  out. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  another  group  of  Demeter-cults, 
those  namely  in  which  she  figures  less  prominently  as  a  corn- 
mother,  but  rather  as  the  great  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and 
the  shadowy  realm  of  the  dead,  betraying  thus  her  original 
identity  with  Gaia.  The  appellative  XOovla  should  be  noted  in 
this  connexion  ^'^,  It  may  occasionally  have  been  attached  to 
Demeter  with  no  more  effect  than  to  signify  the  goddess  of  the 
fertile  ground ;  as  we  find  an  epigram  in  the  Anthology  group- 
ing Pan  and  Dionysos  with  Afya)  X6odr\^  and  the  petition 
follows  praying  that  these  deities  may  give  fair  fleeces,  good 
wine,  and  an  abundant  crop^^.  But  in  the  celebrated  and 
certainly  ancient  religion  of  Hermione,  where  Demeter  was 
specially  worshipped  as  XBovla^'^^  it  appears  to  have  had 
gloomier  associations,  though  an  agricultural  significance  was 
not  lacking  to  the  cult.  The  legend  of  the  lower  world  and 
the  worship  of  the  powers  of  the  dead  were  rife  in  Hermione. 
Here  was  the  descent  into  Hades,  by  which  the  souls  could 
pass  so  easily,  that  there  was  no  need  to  place  the  passage- 
money  for  the  ferryman  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  ;  and  here 
Hades  carried  off  Proserpine.  His  euphemistic  and  prevalent 
name  in  the  locality  was  KAv/mevos,  the  *  god  of  renown/  and 
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both  in  inscriptions  and  legend  we  find  Demeter  associated 
widi  him.  The  native  poet  Lasos  sung  of '  Demeter  and  Kore 
the  spouse  of  Klymenos';  he  must  have  been  aware  that 
Klymenos  was  Pluto  himself.  But  in  the  l^^nd  which  Pausa- 
nias  heard  the  god  had  been  transformed  here,  as  at  Elis,  into 
a  local  and  ancestral  hero ;  for  the  story  which  he  gives  con* 
ceming  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  Chthonia  was 
to  the  effect  that  Klymenos,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  his 
sister  Chthonia  were  its  founders.  We  can  discern  the  real 
personalities  through  this  thin  disguise.  Certain  details  of  the 
ritual  are  recorded  that  are  of  some  interest  The  festival  of 
the  XBwla  was  held  yearly  in  the  summer ;  the  procession  was 
conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  other  divinities  and  all  the 
state-officials  of  the  year,  and  was  accompanied  by  men  and 
women  in  white  robes  wearing  crowns  of  hyacinth.  The 
victim,  which  was  a  full-grown  cow,  and  which  according  to 
belief  alwa]^  voluntarily  presented  itself  for  sacrifice,  was  led 
by  the  officials  into  the  sacred  building,  but  was  there  left  to 
be  immolated  by  three  old  women,  all  the  men  retiring  and 
shutting  them  in  alone  ;  and  these  three  were  the  only  persons 
privil^^ed  to  see  the  image. 

This  summer  festival  may  have  been  partly  a  harvest  cele- 
bration. But  the  hyacinth-crowns,  as  well  as  the  mystery 
which  shrouded  the  image,  seem  to  point  to  the  lower  world, 
and  the  legends  that  grew  up  about  the  temple  and  were  rife 
in  the  locality  had  the  same  associations.  Finally,  we  notice 
again  the  prominent  and  privileged  part  played  by  the  women 
in  this  worship. 

Demeter  \$ovla  figures  also  in  Spartan  religion  ^,  borrowed, 
as  Pausanias  believed,  from  Hermione.  We  need  not  accept 
his  opinion,  for  this  aspect  of  the  goddess  may  have  been  as 
indigenous  in  Laconia  as  in  Hermione.  The  chthonian 
inheritance  that  came  to  Demeter  from  Gaia  explains  the 
Spartan  ordinance,  attributed  to  Lycurgus;  that  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  a  death  the  mourning  should  end  with  a  sacrifice  to 
Demeter  ^^:  an  inscription  from  Messoa  groups  the  goddess 
with  Plouton  and  Persephone  **.  In  the  region  of  Tainaron 
we  hear  of  a  Megaron  of  Demeter  in  the  town  of  Kainepolis  *^ ; 
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the  district  is  haunted  by  legends  of  the  lower  world  \  and 
perhaps  the  word  yAyofiov  itself  marks  a  chthonian  cult, 
a  question  that  will  be  discussed  below* 

No  local  cult  of  Demeter  is  of  more  interest,  both  for  Greek 
ethnology  and  for  the  history  of  primitive  religrion,  than  those 
of  Demeter  the  black  at  Phigaleia  ^®,  and  Demeter  'Epuni;,  the 
angry  one,  at  Thelpusa  in  Arcadia  ^^.  These  are  sister- 
worships  ;  the  appellatives  are  connected  in  meaning,  and  the 
legends  explaining  them  are  identical  in  both  the  Arcadian 
towns.  During  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  the 
goddess  had  changed  herself  into  a  mare  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon ;  but  the  god  assumed  the  form  of  a  stallion'  and 
begat  upon  her  the  famous  horse  Areion  and  a  daughter  whose 
name  might  not  be  told  to  the  uninitiated,  but  who  was  gener- 
ally known  in  Arcadia,  and  especially  at  Lykosura,  as  Despoina. 
Equally  striking  is  the  legend  of  a  primitive  cult-t3rpe  that 
Pausanias  gathered  on  his  Arcadian  travel:  the  Phigaleians 
professed  to  remember  that  once  upon  a  time  their  temple- 
image  was  the  statue  of  a  goddess  seated  on  a  rock,  having  in 
other  respects  the  form  of  a  woman,  but  the  head  of  a  horse, 
with  the  forms  of  snake  and  other  wild  animals  '  attached  to 
her  head.'  This  sounds  rather  vague,  but  the  description 
continues  in  very  precise  terms :  '  She  was  wearing  a  chiton 
that  reached  to  her  feet ;  in  one  hand  was  a  dolphin,  in  the 
other  a  dove  :  .  . .  they  say  she  was  called  "  the  black,"  because 
the  raiment  that  the  goddess  assumed  was  black.'  The  Phiga- 
leians explained  the  sombre  colour  and  title  as  alluding  both 
to  the  loss  of  her  daughter  and  to  her  anger  at  Poseidon's 
violence.  The  statue  belonged,  according  to  the  Phigaleians, 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Demeter's  worship:  it  was 
aftenvards  lost — no  one  knew  when — and  for  a  long  time 
the  cult  was  n^lected  altogether,  till  the  people  were 
punished  by  dearth  and  warned  by  a  Delphic  oracle  to  re- 
establish it.  Theythereupon  applied  to  Onatas  of  Aegina  to 
carve  them  a  statue,  and  he  made  them  one  of  bronze,  guided 
by  some  drawing  or  imitation  of  the  old  xoanon,  but  *  for  the 
most  part,  as  they  say,  inspired  by  a  dream.'     But  even  this 

'  Vide  Poseidon,  vol.  4 :  cf.  relief  from  Gythion,  Denieter»monuments ^  p.  226. 
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statue  itself  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and 
some  of  the  Phigaleians  were  uncertain  whether  it  had  ever 
belonged  to  them. 

As  these  excerpts  show,  the  whole  account  is  exasperatingly 
vague^  and  at  the  same  time  curiously  precise.  The  Phiga- 
leians of  the  second  century  A.  D.  could  give  the  traveller  the 
minutest  details  of  a  statue  that  had  disappeared  hundreds  of 
years  before,  that  after  a  long  interval  was  replaced  by  the 
work  of  a  great  sculptor,  this  in  its  turn  having  disappeared 
and  been  almost  forgotten !  We  could  only  trust  the  account 
if  we  could  believe  that  there  really  was  some  record  or  copy 
of  the  theriomorphic  xoanon  surviving  down  to  late  times,  or 
that  Onatas'  statue  was  an  accurate  reproduction  of  it  and  was 
well  remembered*  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  either 
belief.  The  chapter  of  Pausanias  contains  much  that  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  and  more  secure 
evidence^  we  can  glean  from  it  facts  of  great  importance  for 
the  study  of  primitive  Greek  ethnology  and  religion. 

Whatever  else  is  doubtful,  we  have  clear  traces  here  of  a  very 
ancient  cult  of  Demeter  as  an  earth-goddess  of  the  dark  under- 
world. Her  temple  was  a  cavern,  and  the  appellative  M^Aaira 
alludes  to  the  gloom  of  her  abode  ^  having  the  same  cult- 
s^ificance  as  McXoim  or  lHvyJio.  applied  to  Aphrodite  or  Leto^. 
The  mystic  allusion  of  the  name  is  certainly  not  the  original, 
though  it  was  inevitable  that  the  story  of  the  loss  of  Proserpine 
should  be  used  to  explain  it,  and  this  explanation  would  seem 
as  natural  as  it  was  for  the  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
say  that  Demeter  put  a  dark  mourning  robe  around  her 
shoulders  as  a  sign  of  her  bereavement.  Both  MiXaiva  and 
'Epo^  mark  standing  phases  of  the  aboriginal  character  of 
Demeter  as  an  earth-goddess,  and  although  the  Hellenic 
mythopoeic  faculty  was  sure  to  fasten  upon  them  they  are 
probably  pre-mythic,  or  at  least  independent  of  any  myth. 
The  significance  of  the  Thelpusan  cult  is  to  be  considered  in 

*  Dr.  Frazer's  different  explanation  of  the  Phigaleian  and  Thelpnsian   cults 

McAofyo  {GMen  Bough^  2,  p.  357)  as  Demeter  belongs  to  a  gloomier  region 

alluding  to  the  blackness  of  the  withered  than  the  corn-field. 

corn  does  not  strike  one  as  happy.     In  **  Aphrodite,  R.  1 10  ^ 
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relation  to  the  legend  of  Tilphossa  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boeotian  Haliartos.  For  here,  too,  the  same  strange  story  is 
told  with  scarcely  a  variation  in  the  name :  here,  too,  Poseidon 
assumes  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  having  intercourse  with  the 
Tilphossan  Erinys,  who  must  have  been  imagined  in  the  shape 
of  a  mare,  begat  the  horse  Areion.  The  ethnographic  impor- 
tance of  this  coincidence  of  myth  has  long  been  recognized. 
The  older  mythologic  etymologists  have  found  in  it  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  Vedic  origins  of  Hellenic  religion  or  religious 
legend,  pointing  to  a  similar  love-story  of  Vivasvat  and 
Saranyu  who,  in  equine  shape,  produced  the  Asvins,  and  insist- 
ing on  the  literal  equivalence  of  the  names  Saranyu  and  'Epin;;. 
According  to  more  recent  principles  of  etymology  the  equiva- 
lence is  impossible,  though  it  is  still  accepted  by  sundry  archaeo- 
logists. At  least  we  need  not  now  be  seduced  by  it  into 
believing  that  the  figure  Saranyu,  whether  storm-cloud  or 
dawn-goddess,  in  any  way  explains  Erinys  or  Demeter  'E/airvy. 
K.  O.  Miiller's  investigations,  who  was  the  first  scientific  writer 
on  mythology  to  point  out  the  Boeotian  origin  of  the  Arcadian 
cult  *,  are  of  more  importance  for  the  present  purpose.  His 
ethnographical  theory  has  been  accepted,  with  modifications, 
and  further  developed  by  Immerwahr  in  his  KulU  undMythen 
Arkadiens^.  Further  occasion  will  be  found  in  dealing  with 
the  cults  of  Poseidon  ^  for  tracing  out  the  threads  that  bind 
Arcadia  with  Boeotia  and  Thessaly.  In  the  case  of  Tilphossa 
and  Thelpusa  ^  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  identity  of  cult, 
legend^  and  name  proves  identity,  whole  or  partial,  of  race.  It 
is  possible,  also,  as  K.  O.  Muller  supposed,  that  the  sapie 
tribal  migration  that  brought  the  worship  to  Thelpusa,  planted 
the  worship  of  Poseidon  "iTTTrtos  and  Demeter,  together  with 
the  Semnae  and  the  legend  of  Oedipus,  at  the  Attic  Colonus  ^ 
And  Immerwahr  goes  further  ^  and  would  bring  Delphi  into 
contact  with  this  special  stream  of  cult,  where  in  a  very  early 
period  Poseidon  was  joined  in  religious  union  with  the  earth- 

*  Eamenides'  (Engl,  trans.),  pp.  191,      town  appears  as  TiX<povaa  in  Polybias, 

195.  e.g.  4- 77- 
•*  pp.  114,  115.  •  Vide  Demeter,   Geogr.   Reg.   s,z\ 

*"  Poseidon,  vol.  ^  Attica. 
^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Arcadian  '  Kultc  und  Myth,  Arkad.  p.  195. 
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goddess  whose  local  form  was  the  snake.  We  may  multiply 
the  instaiices  of  this  association  of  the  water-god  with  the 
goddess  of  earth,  an  association  based  on  an  idea  so  natural 
that  it  may  have  arisen  independently  in  niany  places,  as 
indeed  we  arc  told  in  the  Oxyrhynchos  papyrus  that  many 
people  who  sacrificed  to  Demeter  made  a  preliminary  offering 
to  Acheloos,  the  representative  river-god  ^^  •.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Arcadian  differed  from  the  main  Hellenic 
legend  in  joining  Poseidon  rather  than  Zeus  with  Demeter*. 

What  is  certainly  peculiar  to  the  Tilphossan  and  Thel- 
pusan  cult  and  legend  is  the  union  of  the  horse-god  and 
an  equine  goddess,  called  Erinys  or  Demeter-Erinys,  and  the 
birth  of  the  mysterious  horse  Areion.  And  the  religious 
problem  that  confronts  us  here  is  to  explain  the  goddess. 
The  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  satisfactorily 
stated,  still  less  solved  ^.  How  and  in  what  sense  did  Demeter 
come  to  be  called  'Epiyvs?  Was  it  due  to  some  accidental 
'  ccMitaminatio '  of  cults — a  common  occurrence  amonjgr  the 
shifting  tribes  of  Greece — a  Boeotian  tribe  bringing  to  Arcadia 
a  home-cult  and  l^end  of  Erinys  and  Poseidon  and  attaching 
it  in  their  new  settlement  to  a  Demeter-cult  of  prior  establish-* 
ment,  just  as  Poseidon  himself  in  Athens  may  have  beenf 
conjoined  with  Erechtheus?  At  first  sight  this  might  appear 
the  natural  su£^;estion,  as  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  Demeter-Erinys  is  actually  recorded  of  no  other  place  save 
Thelpusa,  not  of  Tilphossa,  nor  of  any  other  Boeotian  or  Attic 
settlement,  thoi^h  MUller  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering  her 
in  these.  Furthermore,  where  we  have  proof  of  ia  Demeter- 
cult  in  Boeotia,  we  have  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  Erinys, 
and  on  Mount  Tilphossion  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
special  haunt  of  the  latter,  we  find  no  mention  at  all  of 
Demeter.     Nevertheless,  even  if  the  Tilphossan  goddess  only 

*  Vide  R.  40,41,  42%  119*;  Geogr.  colt.     Immerwahr  only  concerns  him- 

Reg.Demeter-cultSyJ.v.Arcaidui;  Geogr.  self  with  the   ethnographic    qaestion. 

Reg.  Poseidao-calts,  i.v.  Mantinea.  K.  O.    Muller*s   dissertation    on    the 

^  Miss  Harrirai's  long  article, '  Del-  Eumenides  is  full  of  assumptions  about 

phika,*  in  the  Hell.  Journ,  185)9,  ^^^  c°^^  ^^^  faintly  recorded  to  build  much 

much  of  which  I  agree,  only  touches  theory  upon,  e.g.  p.  195. 
slightly  on  the  Thelpusan>Tilphossan 
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acquired  the  name  Demeter  when  she  reached  Arcadia,  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  names  was  more  than  a  local  accident, 
and  was  based  on  a  conimunity  of  divine  nature.  We  shall 
not  perceive  this,  if  so  long  as  we  are  possessed  merely  with 
the  later  literary  idea  of  the  'Epiwcy,  the  Furies  of  the  Stage^ 
powers  of  the  moral  retribution  who  pursued  the  guilty  with 
fire  and  scourge.  Demeter  was  certainly  never  one  of  these* 
We  must  revert  in  this  question  to  the  aboriginal  conception 
of  'E/)ii^s,  and  it  is  K.  O.  Muller's  merit  to  have  first  realized 
that  she  was  not  originally  conceived  as  a  shadowy  and 
impalpable  moral  power,  but  was  by  the  closest  kinship  related 
to  concrete  aiid  real  earth-goddesses,  such  as  Demeter  and 
Kore.  We  may  go  a  step  further  than  Miiller  and  r^jard 
''Epivvs  as  we  have  regarded  Demeter,  as  a  specialized  form  of 
Gaia,  but  developed  on  different  lines  \  And  nnany  legends 
and  cults  attest  her  early  association  with  Gaia  and  Demeter. 
When  Althaea  smites  on  the  earth,  in  the  Meleager  story  of 
the  Iliad,  it  is  the  Erinyes  that  hear ;  according  to  the  Attic 
legend,  as  given  by  Sophocles,  the  aged  Oedipus  passed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Erinyes,  but  Androtion  followed  another 
version  that  spoke  of  him  as  the  suppliant  of  Demeter  at 
Colonus  ^  and  this  is  more  in  accord  with  a  Boeotian  legend 
that  placed  his  grave  in  the  temple  of  the  latter  goddess  at 
Eteonos  ^  If  we  can  trust  a  phrase  in  Aeschylus,  they  fulfilled 
in  Attic  religion  the  function  of  deities  of  marriage  and  child- 
birth even  as  Demeter  did  \  And,  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
Arcadia,  we  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Megalopolis,  where 
the  Eumenides  were  distinguished  in  cult  and  legend  as  the 
black  goddesses  and  white  goddesses^  a  parallel  to  the  Phiga- 
leian  cult  of  the  Black  Demeter  •. 

*■  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  oat  that  ^  Demeter,  Geogr.  Reg.  s,v,  Attica. 

the  statement  in  Pansanias — intended  to  ®  Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v.  Boeotia. 

explain  Demeter  *^pivw — ^that  the  Area-  **  Earn.  835  :  hot  it  is  possible  that 

dians  used  the  verb  Ipivvuv  as « '  to  be  Aeschylns  is  speaking  of  the  Athenian 

angry/  in  no  way  explains  the  original  Semnai,  who  may  have  been  a  different 

sense  of  'EfxKvy,  and  is  a  very  shallow  gronp  from  the  Erin}'eSyVide  infra, p.  113,. 

instance  of  a  vartpov  itportpov  in  etymo-  note  c. 

logizing :     ipiviuv    being    a    morpho-  •  Pans.  8.  34,  3. 
logically  later  form  derived  from  Ipirt/s. 
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These  facts  have  been  often  noted  and  sometimes  appre- 
ciated. But  there  are  one  or  two  others  of  which  the  significance 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  recc^nized,  pointing  to 
the  same  conclusion:  a  gloss  in  Hesychius  suggests  that 
Aphrodite  also,  who  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  an  earth- 
goddess  and  a  marked  chthonian  character  in  certain  cults  and 
legends,  was  known  by  the  appellative  'Epun;;  * ;  and  another 
very  interesting  gloss  in  Photius  and  Hesychius  concerning  the 
npa(cl^6cai,  who,  as  we  know  from  Pausanias,  were  worshipped 
on  the  same  mountain  in  Boeotia,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  they 
^rang  fnmi  the  same  source  as  their  Tilphossan  sister  Erinys, 
that  they  also  were  moralized  and  shadowy  forms  of  an 
aboriginal  earth-spirit  The  lexicographers  inform  us  that 
the  images  of.  Upa^Mi^  represented  only  the  head  of  the 
goddess,  and  that  her  agalmata  were  therefore  called  K€(^dkal : 
it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  an  allusion  to  the  well-known 
type  of  the  earth-goddess  whose  head  is  seen  emerging  from 
the  ground  ^  Finally,  the  fashion  of  excluding  wine  from  the 
oblations  of  the  Erinyes  finds  its  parallel  in  the  frequent  local 
rule  prescribing  vi\^6kia  or  '  sober '  offerings  to  Demeter  and 
other  kindred  earth-powers  ^^  •»  ^®^'  "*. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Tilphossan  'Epun;9,  of  whom  a  myth 
so  grotesque  and  palpable  was  told,  was  no  mere  shadowy 
figure  of  a  world  of  moral  half-abstractions,  but  a  veritable 
Ge-Erinys,  or  a  Demeter-Erinys,  and  may  have  actually 
borne  this  as  her  orthodox  cult-title  on  Tilphossium.  In  that 
case  the  worshippers  will  have  carried  the  l^end  and  the  cult 
and  the  title  en  bloc  to  their  new  home  in  Arcadia.  Or  there 
may  have  been, a  slight  ' contaminatio,'  but  it  was  a  'con- 
taminatio '  of  two  goddesses  recognized  as  most  closely  akin. 

Later,  when  the  developed  conception  of  the  Erinyes  as  the 
avef^;ers  of  crime  had  become  popular,  the  Arcadians  would 
naturally  be  tempted  to  interpret  their  Demeter  'Epun^;  as  the 
angry  or  vindictive  goddess*  But  that  this  was  the  original 
significance  is  most  improbable  ® ;  for  it  is  entirely  alien  to  the 

*  Aphrodite,  R.  no',  vol.  a.  p.  651.  with  '  apotropaeic  *  heads  of  demoniac 

^  It  Is  pomble  also  to  interpret  the  type  like  the  Gorgoneinm. 

gloss  in  Hesychins  as  meaning  that  the         *  Vide  note  a,  p.  54* 

name  Tlpa^Mxtf  in  Boeotia  was  associated 
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spirit  of  the  old  Demeter-worship  that  ahe  Aould  have  been 
stereotyped  under  this  aspect  in  a  special  cult ;  and  the  fonns 
of  her  image  in  the  shrine  of  Thelpusa,  the  emblems  in  the 
hands  being  nothing  more  than  the  torch  and  a  mystic  casket, 
only  suggest  the  very  prevalent  conception  of  Demeter  as 
a  goddess  of  mystic  worship  and  of  the  nether  world.  It  is 
only  if  we  regard  the  Tilphossan  and  the  Thelpusan  divinities 
as  originally  identical,  or  at  least  of  the  closest  kinship,  that 
we  can  understand  the  same  very  peculiar  l^;end  attaching  to 
both. 

We  must  now  consider  the  question  of  the  horse-headed 
Demeter,  of  which  the  legend  preserves  a  reminiscence  in 
Arcadia  and  probably  in  Boeotia.  The  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Phigaleian  tradition  concerning  the  very  ancient 
and  vanished  image  has  been  noted  above  and  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  Yet  that  some  such  type  of  the  goddess  once  existed 
in  Arcadia  is  probable  enough  on  a  priori  grounds ;  the  early 
theriomorphic  character  of  Arcadian  religion  has  been  noted 
by  more  than  one  writer,  nor  need  we  resort,  as  does  M*  B^rard, 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Oriental  influences  to  explain  \t\  The 
legends  of  Artemis-Callisto  and  Zeus-Lykaios  are  shadowed 
by  it ;  the  human  figures  with  animal  heads  carved  in  relief  on 
the  marble  peplos  of  Demeter  of  Lycosura,  whether  we  explain 
them  as  divine  or  as  men  masquerading  in  the  animal  forms  of 
divinities,  bear  testimony  to  it  ^ ;  and  that  it  survived  till  the 
later  Roman  times  has  been  recently  shown  by  the  discovery 
of  some  small  terracotta  figurines  on  the  site  of  Lykosura, 
representing  goddesses  with  the  heads  of  cows  or  sheep  ^ 
Also,  as  regards  the  special  type  of  the  horse-headed  Demeter, 


*■  VOrigine  des  cultes  arcadiens^ 
p.  1 20.  His  explanation  that  the  hone 
was  Demetei's  sacred  animal,  whose 
head  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  as 
a  sort  of  mask,  until  her  human  face 
gradually  disappeared,  leaves  the  main 
question  unexplained.  Why  should  she 
wear  the  horse*s  head  ? 

**  Among  others  the  forms  of  the 
horse  and  ass  appear:  cf.  the  two  figures 
with  human   arms,  horse*s  skins,   and 


bird-legs,  on  the  prehistoric  gem  of 
Phigaleia  (Cook,  HdL  Jmm.  1894, 
p.  138,  Fig.  18). 

<>  Bull.  Cmrr.HdL  1899,  p.  635  :  the 
writer  there  remarks  that  they  disprove 
Mr.  Cook*s  theory  of  the  figures  on  the 
peplos :  this  is  by  no  means  obvious,  for 
the  latter  may  still  be  interpreted,  as 
Mr.  Cook  suggests,  as  the  forms  of  wor- 
shippers dancing  certain  animal  dances 
in  honour  of  an  animal-divinity. 
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we  have  some  further  indirect  evidence.  A  faint  reminiscence 
of  it  may  be  preserved  by  the  Phigaleian  coin  that  shows 
a  horse's  head  wroi^ht  as  an  ornament  at  the  end  on  Demeter's 
necklace  * :  and  somewhat  stronger  corroboration  is  aflforded  by 
the  legend  and  representations  of  Medusa.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  personage,  who,  by  a  degeneracy  similar 
to  that  which  Erinys  suffered,  became  a  mere  goblin-form  of 
terror,  was  originally  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  earth* 
goddess  herself,  not  distinguishable  from  Ge-Demeter  or  Ge- 
Erinys.  For  the  history  of  religion,  which  never  touched 
Medusa,  she  is  unimportant :  but  she  has  her  place  in  myth 
and  art ;  and,  strange  to  say,  at  one  point  her  place  is  by 
Demeter.  For  while  in  the  Boeotian-Arcadian  l^end  it  is 
Demeter-Erinys  who  is  the  mother  by  the  horse-god  of  the 
famous  horse  Areion,  in  Hesiod  ^  it  is  Medusa  from  whom  the 
same  deity  b^ets  Pegasos :  and  in  some  of  the  very  archaic 
vase-representations  of  the  story  of  Perseus  we  find  the 
dying  Gorgon  represented  apparently  with  a  horse's  head®, 
and  the  representation  of  Pegasos  springing  up  out  of  the 
severed  neck  of  Medusa  ^  might  conceivably  have  arisen  from 
the  misunderstanding  of  a  scene  in  which  the  horse-head  of  the 
monster  was  seen  above  the  blade  ^  And  in  connexion  with 
this  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  was  a  vague  record  of 
snakes  attached  to  the  head  of  the  Phigaleian  Demeter. 

*  Gardner,    Num,     Camm.     Paus,  arose  whoUy  from  sach  a  misunderstand- 

Pl.  T.  zzii.  (Tide  Coin  PL).  ing,  but  only  the  peculiar  veraioii  that 

^  Tk£t^.  278-281.  appean  in  the  Thiogot^ ;  it  does  imply 

«  HelLJmtm.  1884,  PI.  xllii.  <  Chal-  that  the  art-type  as  represented  by  those 

cklic'  Tase  in  the  British  Mnsemn  foond  vases  was  known  in  the  Hesiodic  period ; 

in  Rhodec    Perseus  in  flight  pnrsoed  and  we  can  suppose  that  it  was,  for 

by  two  Gorgons^  behind  them  a  horse-  thoagh  those  particular  vases  are  later, 

headed  figure  apparenUy  falling  to  the  yet  the  death  of  Medusa  was  a  theme  of 

ground :  Geriiard,  Trinkschalen,  ii.  and  '  Hesiodic  *  art.    It  is  just  possible  that 

iii,   flight  of  Perseus,  fallen  Medusa,  the  vase-paiuters  are  attempting — help- 

with  blood  streaming  out  of  her  neck  lessly  enough — to  reproduce  Hesiod's 

and  horse's  head  above  it :  cf.  the  horse-  story,  and  if  so  the  vases  are  not  evi- 

headed  man  in  the  Perseus  scene  on  an  dence  for  a  primitive  equine  Medusa ; 

Etruflcan  vasc^  Miiller-Wieseler,  i.  280.  but  it  remains  a  priori  probable  that 

'  e.g.  vase  in  Brit  Mus.,  Mon,  d.  Medusa,  the  mother  of  the  horse,  the 

Jnst,  1855,  ii ;  HeU.Joum,  1884,  p.  240.  spouse  of  the  horse-god,  had  something 

"'  This  suggestion  need  not  imply  that  of  this  shape, 
the  story  of  Medusa  producing  Pegasos 
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Assuming  the  reality  of  the  type,  we  have  now  to  consider 
what  the  horse  would  mean  in  this  particular  theriomorphic 
cult.  Have  we  sufficient  evidence  for  the  assumption  of 
a  zoolatry  pure  and  simple  as  a  relig^ion  once  active  on  Greek 
soil  that  has  left  its  traces  in  the  later  reverential  treatment  of 
certain  animals?  Many  interesting  facts  have  been  gathered 
together  by  Mr.  Cook  in  his  article  on  *  Animal  worship  in  the 
Mycenaean  age  * '  that  seem  to  him  to  point  to  the  prevalence 
of  such  a  phase  of  belief  in  Mycenaean  times.  At  the  close  of 
this  whole  investigation  into  the  Greek  cults  we  may  be  able 
to  form  a  judgement  on  the  main  question,  after  the  particular 
facts  have  been  estimated  each  in  its  proper  place.  Here  it  is 
only  the  special  question  that  must  arise,  whether  and  in  what 
degree  the  horse  was  ever  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal  on 
Greek  soil,  and  if  so  what  was  the  probable  reason.  That  the 
horse  or  any  other  animal  qua  species  was  ever  actually  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hellenes  or  the  predecessors  in  the  land,  we 
have,  on  the  evidence,  no  right  to  maintain  or  reason  to  suspect. 
But  a  particular  animal  might  become  temporarily  sacred  as 
being  the  temporary  incarnation  of  the  deity,  or  for  some 
occasion  through  some  special  act  of  ritual.  As  r^^ards 
incarnation,  the  only  two  divinities  of  the  Hellenic  Pantheon 
that  are  thus  associated  with  the  horse  are  Poseidon,  whose 
cult  as  Hippios  will  be  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  a  later  chapter, 
and  Demeter  at  Thelpusa  and  possibly  Tilphossa  ^  And  the 
equine  form  or  affinity  of  the  goddess  appears  in  no  other 
legend  or  cult.  It  is,  then,  an  isolated  and  sporadic  fact,  and 
therefore  it  is  all  the  harder  to  explain  securely.  Following 
the  lines  of  Mannhardt  and  Dr.  Frazer  ®,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  regard  the  animal  as  the  embodiment  of  the  corn-spirit,  and 
therefore  as  the  occasional  incarnation  of  Demeter  the  corn- 
goddess.    This  character  may  have  attached  to  him  in  other 

■  Hell.Joum.  1894.  totembm,  to  be  of  no  value  for  snch 

^  I  consider  the  cults  of  Athena 'Iinria  hypotheses.    They  may  well  be  late^ 

and  Hera  'Iinria,  quoted  by  Mr.  Cook,  quasi-epic,  epithets,  arising   from    the 

loc  cit  p.  145 ,  in  order  to  support  a  theory  secular  use  of  the  horse  for  the  purposes 

of  incarnation,  and  by  M.  de  Visser,  De  of  war. 

GraecorumDeisnonreferentibusspecietn  «  Frazer,  Golden  Bough^^  2.  281. 

kumanam,  pp.  160,  161,  as  a  proof  of 
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parts  of  Europe,  and  the  strange  ritual  connected  with  *  the 
October  horse '  at  Rome  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  on 
this  hypothesis*.  But  the  horse  in  Greece,  being  probably 
never  very  common,  was  never  used  at  all  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  the  corn-spirit,  who  certainly  haunted  the  fields 
of  Greece,  would  most  probably  assume  other  forms  than  thus. 
And,  what  is  more  important  to  bear  in  mind,  he  was  never 
sacrificially  offered  to  any  of  the  recognized  divinities  of  vege- 
tation, whether  of  the  wild  or  the  tilth,  but  only  to  such  powers 
as  Poseidon,  the  winds,  possibly  to  Helios  as  the  charioteer, 
possibly  to  the  departed  hero  ^ ;  and  such  sacrifices  were  by  no 
means  common  and  are  not  all  well-attested.  In  the  Phigaleian 
sacrifice,  which  seems  from  the  account  in  Pausanias  to  have 
been  bloodless,  the  horse  played  no  part  at  all ;  and,  as  has 
been  noted,  Demeter  in  this  special  Arcadian  cult  docs  not 
figure  so  clearly  as  a  corn-deity,  but  appears  rather  as  the  great 
earth-goddess,  giver  of  life  and  fruits,  but  giver  also  of  death 
and  the  ruler  of  the  shadowy  world,  a  double  conception  which 
we  find  again  in  the  characters  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite, 
Astarte  and  Isis.  In  fact  corn-legend  and  corn-ritual  seem  to 
have  left  the  horse  altogether  alone  in  Greece,  though  among 
other  European  nations  he  had  his  part  in  them.  Another 
explanation  is  that  which  is  favoured  by  Mr.  Cook  ° ;  the 
horse  was  a  chthonian  beast  and  therefore  devoted  to  the 
chthonian  goddess.  But  the  evidence  appears  too  slight 
for  the  theory.  The  Hellenic  imagination,  at  one  time  or 
another,  may  have  found  something  uncanny  about  the  animal, 
and  other  Aryans  may  have  felt  the  same  ;  for  Tacitus  informs 
us  that  the  ancient  Germans  regarded  him  as  a  prophetic  beast, 
and  specially  familiar  with  the  divine  world  ;  we  gather  from 
the  Herodoteah  story  about  Darius  that  the  Persians  divined 
the  future  from  his  neighing,  and  Mr.  Cook,  quoting  from  the 
dubious  authority  De  Gubematis,  asserts  that  'in  Hindoo 
m>'thology  the  mouth  of  hell  is  represented  as  a  horse's  head  ^' 

•  \V.  Fowler,  The  Roman  Festivals  ^  •"  Op.  cit. 

pp.  241-350.  •*  IlelLJottni,  1894,  p.  143  :    this  is 

**  Vide  p.  60,  note  c,  and  vol.  4  (Posei-  not  confinned  by  those  more  expert  in 

doa-chapter).  Sanskrit  mytholog)*. 
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The  primitive  Greek  then  may  have  conceived  of  his  demons 
and  goblins  as  having  horse's  tail,  hoofe,  or  head ;  such  mon- 
strous figures  appear  on  the  Mycenaean  gems  that  Milchofer 
has  called  attention  to,  and  may  belong  to  a  fantastic  system 
of  teratology  rather  than  to  cult '.  But  so  far  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  horse  was  regarded  in  Hellas  as  a  symbol  of 
the  under-world ;  and  such  mythic  creations  as  the  harpies, 
seileni,  satyrs  that  borrowed,  or  may  once  have  borrowed,  the 
equine  forms,  have  no  obvious  chthonian  connexions.  The 
crucial  test  is  sacrifice  and  consecration  ;  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  against  this  theory  that  this  animal  was  never  consecrated, 
as  far  as  wc  know,  to  the  powers  of  the  lower  world.  Hades 
may  be  called  KXvr({7ro>Xo9  by  Homer  as  the  lord  of  famous 
horses ;  but  most  of  the  Olympians  could  claim  the  title  equally 
well,  and  neither  myth  nor  cult  can  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the 
Homeric  epithet  ^  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  hero- reliefs, 
in  which  the  horse  appears  in  proximity  to  the  illustrious  or 
glorified  dead,  afford  a  proof  of  the  animal's  chthonian  character. 
But  such  reliefs  do  not  date  from  any  time  ^artier  than  the 
sixth  century,  and  do  not  help  us  to  explain  such  a  prehistoric 
conundrum  as  the  Phigaleian  Demeter :  and,  moreover,  there 
are  other  and  easier  explanations  of  the  presence  of  the  horse 
on  the  funeral  reliefs :  he  may  be  a  badge  of  rank,  or  his  pre- 
sence may  be  merely  due  to  a  reminiscence  of  a  primitive 
fashion  of  burying  his  favourite  charger  with  the  warrior*'. 
But  the  animate  or  inanimate  objects  that  may  have  been 
buried  with  the  dead  would  not  necessarily  be  '  chthonian '  in 
their  own  right,  but  would  be  offered  simply  as  useful  property 
required  equally  by  the  spirit  as  by  the  living  man.  It  is  ot 
course  possible^  in  this  particular  case,  that  the  common  repre- 
sentation of  the  horse  on  these  funeral  reliefs  might  have  come 

*■  Anfdnge  tUr  Kunst^  p.   55:    cf.  genioas  but  anconvinciDg  article  in  Z^//. 

Cook,  op.  cit  p.  138 ;  the  eyidence  col-  Joum,    1898,   p.   i,   'Death  and  the 

lectcd  by  Mr.  Hogarth  iJlelL  Joum,  Horse,'  vide  Hades-cults,  p.  283. 

1902,    p.  76,  *The  2^akro  Sealings')  *^  We  have  only  very  faint  indication 

makes  strongly  against    the    religions  of  a  custom  of  horse-sacrifice  to  the 

explanation  of  the  fantastic  demons  of  departed  hero  in  Greece,  vide  Philostr. 

Mycenaean  art.  Heroic,  p.  295  (Kayser  a,  p.  150)  and 

**  Dr.  Verrall  suggests  a  very  different  Plut.  JV/.  Pelop^  2 1, 
inter})retation  of  the  epithet  in  an  in- 
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to  kwcft  the  whole  breed  with  a  sort  of  funereal  significance  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  at  all  that  this  ever  happened,  and,  if  it 
had,  it  would  have  been  a  later  development,  and  useless  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  discussing. 

There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  passage  in  Greek  literature  that 
could  be  fairly  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  horse 
m^ht  have  once  been  r^[arded  in  Greece  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  v^[etation-spirit  or  of  the  earth  deity :  Pausanias  '  mentions 
a  spot  near  Sparta  called  '  the  grave-monument  of  the  Horse/ 
and  g^ves  us  the  local  l^end  that  Tyndareus  here  stood  over 
the  severed  limbs  of  a  horse,  and,  having  made  the  suitors 
of  Helen  take  the  famous  oath,  buried  the  relics  thus  conse- 
crated by  the  oath-ritual  in  the  earth.  Is  this  tale,  one  may 
ask,  a  misunderstanding  of  such  a  rite  as  Mannhardt  ^  records 
of  Germany,  namely,  the  burying  of  the  *  vegetation-horse '  to 
secure  fertility?  Or  was  the  horse  here  consecrated  as  a 
specially  appropriate  animal  to  the  powers  of  the  lower  world  ? 
Unfortunately  the  fact  is  given  us  without  setting  or  context, 
and  these  explanations  do  not  find  Greek  analogies.  We 
have  other  instances  of  the  oath-taking  over  horses  ^ ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  burying  of  the  remains  was  only  resorted 
to  as  a  mode  of  disposing  of  dangerous  and  tabooed  flesh. 
However,  in  a  similar  ritual  described  by  Homer,  the  sacred 
animal  is  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  the  name  and  the  tale 
of  the  '  Grave  of  the  Horse '  at  Sparta  remains  still  a  somewhat 
m)^erious  fact 

As  r^^rds  the  totemistic  hypothesis,  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem^,  we  must  be  very 
cautious  in  admitting  its  value,  where  the  only  datum  is  an 
isolated  instance  of  zoolatry.  The  latter  practice  may  be 
perfectly  distinct  from  totemism.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
here  that  none  of  the  salient  and  distinctive  features  of  totemism 
are  to  be  found  at  Phigaleia :  we  hear  nothing  of  a  tribe  who 
claimed  affinity  with  the  horse,  who  named  themselves  after 

*  3*  30,  9  :  the  passage  has  not  been  ^  BaumkuUus^  p.  411. 

ootioed  in  Mr.  CooVs  aitide,  and  Dr.  <>  Vide  note  in  Poseidon-chapter, vol.  4. 

Fiazer's  commentary  only  remarks  on  ^  Vide  Hell.  Jottm.    1894,  op.  cit. 

the  ritual  of  the  oath-taking.  ad  6n. 
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him,  or  adopted  the  horse-crest  as  a  badge  or  as  a  basis  for 
the  organization  of  marriage,  or  who  reverentially  abstained 
from  killing  the  horse  or  eating  its  flesh:  the  Phigaleian 
sacrifice  was  bloodless,  it  is  neither  specifically  totemistic  nor 
non-totemistic. 

We  have  then  to  confess  that  the  dimly  remembered  horse- 
headed  Demeter  at  Phigalcia  is  a  type  that  is  not  naturally 
explained  by  totemism  nor  by  any  known  Greek  symbolism 
of  the  under-world  or  of  vegetation.  We  may  then  venture 
to  believe  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
We  can  trace  the  Arcadian  cult  and  legend  to  Boeotia  and 
the  North  ;  and  in  Northern  Hellas,  Poseidon  the  Horse-God 
is  specially  prominent  ^,  and  was  occasionally  united  with  the 
earth-goddess.  It  may  be  that  Demeter,  Erinys,  or  Medusa 
merely  took  over  an  equine  form  temporarily  from  him  in 
certain  local  legends  and  cults,  this  form  beii^  necessary  so 
that  they  might  become  the  mothers  of  his  horse-progeny. 
Possibly  Hesiod  was  aware  of  a  horse-headed  Medusa,  and 
this  type  may  have  inspired  his  account  of  the  birth  of 
Pegasos ;  and  from  Boeotia  the  type  may  have  made  its  way 
into  Chalcidic  vase-painting.  This  hypothetical  explanation 
of  the  Phigaleian  cult  as  due  to  the  accidental  influence  of 
a  cult-combination  seems  to  accord  with  the  unique  character 
of  the  fact  that  Pausanias  records  •. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  cults  we  have  been  examin- 
ing, the  gloomier  and  even  the  vindictive  character  of  the 
goddess  was  expressly  recognized,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  iDemeter  Aovo-ia**,  who  was  worshipped  at  Thclpusa  by 
the  side  of  Demeter  ^Epurus,  was  the  pacified  and  reconciled 
goddess.     The  reasons  for  this  view  are  that  MiKaiva  is  an 

*  A  late  inscription  (R.  148**)  shows  called  bulls.    But  there  is  no  other  trace 

that  at  Amyclae  the  priestess  roTv  dTiomi-  of  an  equine  Demeter  in  Laconia,  and 

roi¥  $€oiy  was  called  their  vwAos :  De  Hesychius  interprets  wwKos  as  ircupa, 

Visser,  De  Graecortim  Deis  non  referen-  speaking  of  the  imXot  *Aif>p<MTfjs :    a 

(idus    speciem^  humanam   p.  221,  ex-  ]>oetical  use  of  nwAo;  as  irap^cVor  appears 

plains  the  name  as  if  the  goddess  were  in  Greek  tragedy,  e.  g.  Eur.  Hipp,  546  : 

there  also  conceived  to  have  the  shape  there  may  have  been  a  similar  use  of  the 

of  a  horse,  and  their  attendant  partook  word  in  Laconian  dialect  for  the  maiden 

01  their  nature,  just  as  at  Ephesos  the  priestess, 
ministers  in  the  feast  of  Poseidon  were  **  Vide  Poseidon-chapter, 
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epithet  certainly  connoting  darkness  and  gloom,  and  that 
Pausanias  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  correct  in  his 
interpretation  of  'Epunis  and  Amxrla,  We  have  seen  reasons 
for  distrusting  his  etymological  explanation  of  'Epua;9,  and  his 
opinion  about  Aovo-fa  is  equally  lax  :  the  epithet  was  attached 
to  her,  in  his  opinion,  because,  after  Poseidon's  violence,  she 
purified  herself  and  recovered  peace  of  mind  by  bathing  in  the 
river  Ladon :  and  this  popular  etymology  has  been  accepted 
without  criticism  by  modem  archaeologists,  who  have  r^arded 
AifiA^p  Aofwrta  and  IMXawa  as  representing  two  opposite 
ideas  \  But  the  word  may  be  more  naturally  explained  as 
an  ordinary  local  adjective,  designating  Demeter  of  Aovo-ot, 
a  place  where  a  city  of  some  importance  seems  once  to  have 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Kleitor  in  the  north-east  of  Arcadia. 
The  mythopoeic  trend  of  the  Greek  temperament  made  it 
inevitable  that  Lousoi, '  the  Baths/  the  river  Lousios,  and  the 
goddess  Lousia,  should  all  be  explained  by  some  religious 
story  of  purification ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  waters 
at  Lousoi  were  once  used  for  ceremonies  of  lustration.  But 
from  the  mere  epithet  Aovo-^a,  we  can  conjecture  very  little 
concerning  early  Arcadian  religious  thought :  the  story  told 
to  Pausanias  may,  however,  justify  the  surmise  that  at  some 
yeaaXy  celebration  the  statue  was  washed  in  the  river  Ladon^  or 
with  water  from  the  river;  for  the  ceremonious  washing  of 
the  images,  to  remove  any  pollution  they  might  incur  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  is  a  well-known  habit  of  Greek  rituaP. 
Similarly  the  Phigaleian  story,  explaining  the  appellation 
M^Xaiva,  that  the  goddess  clad  herself  in  black  as  a  token  of 
sorrow  for  her  daughter's  loss  and  of  anger  at  the  outrage 
of  Poseidon  ^  a  story  that  is  partly  reflected  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  may  point  to  a  custom,  prevalent  at  Phigaleia  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  of  draping  the  image  of  the  goddess  in 
black  raiment  at  certain  seasons. 

Although  Hades-Plouton  and  Persephone  are  more  promi- 

*  e.  g.  Milcbofer,  Anjange,  p.    59;  j.z^.Aovffot  gives  Aomtios  as  the  adjective. 
MiM Harrison, //ri/.^yiwrTf.  i899,p. ai i :         ^  Cf.  the  Plynteria  at  Athens,  vol.  i. 

cUlmmtrmwhtiKulteutulAfyth/Arkad,  p.  261 ;  Eur.  Iph.  Tour.  1040,  1041. 
pu  aai :  cf.  Pans.  8.  18,  7.    Steph.  Byz.         '^  Pans.  8.  42.  2  :  cf.  R.  40. 
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nently  the  deities  of  the  world  of  death,  yet  the  chthonian 
character  of  Demeter  was  recognized  probably  in  most  Greek 
communities,  partly  as  an  aboriginal  aspect  of  her,  partly 
from  her  close  union  with  her  daughter.  Besides  the  evidence 
from  Arcadia  already  examined,  we  have  proof  of  her  associa* 
tion  with  Hades  and  Persephone  at  T^ea  ^^^  *.  In  Elis  the 
three  are  united  in  a  common  cult  on  the  Acheron, '  the  river 
of  sorrow,'  a  branch  of  the  Alpheus,  and  on  Mount  Minthe 
near  Pylos  a  grove  of  Demeter  overhung  a  t4ja€vos  of  Hades  ^^ : 
the  Despoinae,  'the  mistresses'  at  Olympia^^^  upon  whose 
altar  (as  upon  that  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonus)  no  wine 
might  be  poured>  are  rightly  interpreted  by  Pausanias  as  the 
mother  and  the  daughter,  each  bearing  the  name  that  desig- 
nated at  Lykosura  and  Megalopolis  ^^^  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world.  We  find  her  in  Ai^olis  united  with  Plouton 
and  Kore  under  the  title  of  Demeter  Mvo-^a,  which  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  mystic  ritual  ^^.  At  Potniae.  in 
Boeotia,  we  hear  of  an  underground  m^^aron  into  which  a 
sucking-pig  was  thrown  as  an  offering  to  Demeter  and  Kore> 
to  miraculously  reappear  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  at 
Dodona;  and  a  Potnian  inscription  speaks  of  'a  priest  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone,'  the  latter  being  the  special  name 
of  the  chthonian  goddess  "^  In  all  probability  the  nymph 
Herkuna,  who  belonged  to  the  Lebadean  cult  of  Trophonius, 
with  its  dark  and  mysterious  ritual,  was  a  special  form  of 
Demeter-Persephone  *****  ^".  In  Attica  this  aspect  of  Demeter 
is  sufficiently  salient  in  the  Thesmophoria  and  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  the  curious  statement  of  Plutarch  that  at  one 
time  the  buried  dead  in  Attica  were  called  Afi^TJTpfioi^^  shows, 
if  we  can  trust  it,  a  reminiscence  of  an  earlier  period  when  she 
was  recognized  as  one  with  the  earth-goddess,  and  as  the 
Power  that  ruled  over  the  departed*. 

Pursuing  this  cult  across  the  sea,  we  find  it  at  Paros,  where 
the  state-religion  included  Demeter  Thesmophoros  among  the 

*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  significant  Sparta.    May  we  suppose  that  Plntarch's 

that  in  Attica  Demeter  does  not  appear  statement  only  referred  to  those  who  had 

to  have  had  any  such  part  in  the  ritual  been  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 

consecrated  to  the  dead  as  she  had  at  teries? 
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Bcol  X^oifioi^;  and  in  the  private  temenos  excavated  by- 
Newton  at  Cnidos  ^  there  is  unmistakable  testimony  that  the 
cuh  was  chthonian  rather  than  agrarian  ^^.  And  the  same 
character  must  have  attached  to  the  national  cult  that  had 
from  ancient  days  established  itself  on  the  Cnidian  promontory 
and  was  associated  with  the  name  of  the  mythical  founder 
Triops.  The  *  Triopia  sacra '  were  carried  thence  to  Gela  by 
its  founder,  who  came  from  the  island  of  Telos  that  lies  off 
the  Triopian  district  of  Cnidus,  and  his  descendants  retained 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  their  position  as  the  Upoi^Avrai, 
Tm9  x6ovt»9  B€w;  and  a  late  offshoot  of  the  worship  w^ 
engrafted  by  Herodes  Atticus  at  his  Triopian  farm  on  the 
Appian  Way,  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  mentioning 
'  the  pillars  dedicated  to  Demeter  and  Kore  and  the  chthonian 
gods  **»  **^,'  At  Kyzikos  ^^  we  have  an  ancient  testimony  to 
the  worship  of  the  Despoinae,  the  name  no  doubt  possessing 
here  the  same  connotation  as  it  had  at  Elis  and  in  Arcadia ; 
for  Kore  the  chief  divinity  of  this  state  was  not  merely  the 
bright  corn-maiden,  but  Queen  Persephone  herself,  to  whom 
the  black  cow  was  offered  as  a  victim.  Finally,  at  Syracuse, 
the  worship  of  Demeter  was  interwoven  with  a  ritual  of  the 
tcaraycSyto,  or  the  descent  of  her  daughter,  and  with  the  legend 
of  Hades  ^» 

We  see  then  that  the  public  cults  of  Greece  agree  with  that 
popular  conception  of  Demeter  which  appears  in  many  a 
magic  formula  of  execration  whereby  the  wrong-doer  or  the 
enemy  is  devoted  to  the  infernal  deities :  and  her  power  might 
be  invoked  to  protect  a  tomb,  in  such  words  as  *  I  commit  this 
tomb  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nether  divinities,  to  Plouton, 
Demeter,  Persephone,  and  the  Erinyes  *^.' 

Before  leaving  the  present  subject,  the  question  must  here 
be  considered  whether  the  term  ixiyapov,  which  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  shrines  of  Demeter,  always  signifies  a  subter- 
ranean chamber,  and  therefore  attests  the  chthonian  nature  of 
her  worship.  The  record  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  rather 
perplexing.  Homer  and  the  Ionic  epic,  including  the  Homeric 
hymns,  employ  the  word  in  one  sense  only,  a  purely  secular 

•  Travels  in  the  Levant^  2.  p.  199. 

FARNELI..        Ill  F 
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sense :  ^iyapov  with  them  is  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  or 
any  large  chamber,  whether  a  living-room  or  a  sleeping-room. 
It  seems  that  Herodotus  was  the  first  author  who  gave  the 
word  a  religious  significance,  and  he  appears  to  apply  it 
indifierently  to  any  temple,  as  a  term  quite  synonymous  with 
v€<a£ :  the  shrine  at  Delphi  is  a  lUyapov^  the  temples  in  Egjrpt 
are  fiiyapa :  there  is  no  hint  that  Herodotus  was  conscious  of 
any  limitation  of  the  word  to  a  subterranean  shrine.  In  later 
Greek  the  religious  significance  is  the  only  one  that  survived ; 
and  we  find  a  special  application  of  it  to  an  underground 
sanctuary :  the  earliest  authority  being  Menander,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  gloss  in  Photius,  called  the  place  *  into  which  they 
deposited  the  sacred  things  of  the  mysteries '  a  ixiyap6v\  He 
is  probably  alluding  to  the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  in  which  pigs 
were  thrown  down  as  offerings  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
goddesses  that  were  called  fUyapa'^^K  And  thus  Hesychius 
includes  '  underground  dwellings '  among  the  many  meanings 
of  the  word  ^ ;  while  Porphyry  expressly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  temples  and  altars  of  the  Olympians  and  the 
fioOpoi  and  yiiyapa  of  the  6€o\  iTto\06vi.oi°.  Now  we  hear  of 
several  lUyapa  of  Demeter  in  the  Greek  world  :  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  M^rara,  where  the  legend  connected  the  building  with 
the  ancient  King  Kar,  Pausanias  emphasizing  the  point  that 
the  temple  was  specially  called  rb  Miyapov  *' :  at  Kainepolis 
near  Tainaron  ^^  :  at  Mantinea  ^^.  Pausanias  is  our  authority 
for  these,  and,  had  these  shrines  been  subterranean  caverns, 
we  might  have  expected  that  the  traveller  with  an  eye  so 
observant  of  any  salient  religious  fact  would  not  have  passed 
this  over.  Yet  the  word  is  probably  not  an  indifferent  syno- 
nym of  '  temple '  in  his  vocabulary :  he  probably  reproduces 
a  special  local  designation,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  he 
applied  it  to  a  specially  sacred  enclosure,  the  shrine  of  a 
mystic  cult.  Thus  the  megaron  of  Despoina  at  Lykosura  ^^*, 
of  Demeter  at  Mantinea  ^*^,  were  devoted  to  the  performance 

*  Phot.  s.  V.  Mdyapw  oil  nifopoy,  ctt  olierfcus  kqI  fidpaOpa,      oUia  hoI   $€wy 

t  ra  fn/OTtKcL  It  pa  fcaraTiOfyrcu*   ovrcas  oiKtffta, 

Mtvay^pos.  <=  Antr.  Nymph,  6. 

^  Hesych.  s,  ?'.  <A  yXv  rdj  KaTwytiovs 
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of  mysteries  or  to  some  ceremony  of  initiation ;  and  Pausanias 
mentions  a  m^;aron  of  Dionysos  at  Melangeia  in  Arcadia 
where  certain  6pyia  were  celebrated  * ;  we  gather  also  from 
Aelian  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the 
chamber  which  none  but  the  Hierophant  m^ht  enter,  was 
called  yAyapov^^^.  The  only  passage  where  Pausanias  is 
clearly  using  the  word  in  the  special  sense  that  Porphyry 
attaches  to  it  is  in  his  description  of  the  strange  rite  at 
Potniai  ^^^  and  perhaps  the  KovpriTiav  ^iyapov  which  he  men- 
tions in  his  account  of  Messene  ^  was  one  of  this  kind  ;  for  the 
victims  sacrificed  to  them  are  spoken  of  as  ica^aytVfiara,  a  word 
peciiliar  to  chthonian  ritual. 

At  least  then  we  cannot  be  sure  that  when  the  word  is 
found  applied  to  a  shrine  of  Demeter  a  Subterranean  chamber 
is  intended :  the  only  certain  instances  are  the  Attic  and  the 
Boeotian ;  the  former  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
explain  the  special  interpretation  given  by  the  lexicographer 
and  Porphyry. 

To  sum  up  the  etymological  facts,  we  may  assume  that  the 
Homeric  use  is  the  earliest :  the  fiiyapov  was  a  secular  hall  or 
dwelling-place ;  then,  when  temples  were  first  erected,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  sometimes  be  designated  by  the 
same  word  that  was  used  for  the  chieftain's  palace,  just  as  in 
many  early  inscriptions  the  shrine  is  called  01K09.  But  the 
words  Upov  and  j/€<f  9  came  into  vogue  in  place  of  fiiyapov,  and 
the  latter  survived  in  certain  localities  in  the  specialized  sense 
of  mystic  shrine,  and  underground  sanctuaries  would  be  the 
most  mystic  of  all  from  itheir  associations  with  the  ghostly 
world,  the  world  of  taboo.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  these 
few  mystic  or  chthonian  shrines  happened  to  belong  to  a  very 
old  stratum  of  religion,  and  that  yuiyapov  in  these  localities 
happened  to  be  the  earliest  word  for  temple,  and  survived  with 
the  cult  down  to  later  days.  It  is  only  by  some  such  natural 
evolution  or  accident  that  a  word  that  originally  designated 
the  civilized  Aryan  house  or  the  most  important  part  of  it 
should  come  to  denote  a  sacred  hole  in  the  earth. 

If  the  original  sense  of  pAyapov  is  fixed,  we  have  some 

•  Dionysof,  Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v»  Mtkayytia,  **  4-  3i>  9- 
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material  for  dealing  with  the  important  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara.  We  have  noticed  the 
record  of  the  shrine  of  Demeter  called  Miyapov,  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  myth  that  associates  its  foundation  with 
the  oldest  days  of  the  settlement.  Did  the  city  then  spring 
up  around  the  temple,  and  did  the  temple  give  its  name  to 
the  whole  city  ?  Such  was  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Greek 
states,  as  is  shown  in  many  cases  by  the  religious  significance 
of  their  names.    But  the  theory  is  here  of  doubtful  propriety. 

Megara  goes  back  to  Mycenaean  days :  and  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favour  of  believing  that  in  the  M}^enaean 
era  ^liyapov  was  a  secular  name  for  the  hall  or  palace.  And 
if  a  Mycenaean  palace  stood  on  this  Acropolis,  this  may  well 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  city's  name. 

But  if  we  are  not  able  to  affirm  that  it  was  Demeter's  cult 
that  founded  Megara,  her  civic  interest  and  the  value  of  her 
worship  for  Hellenic  institutions,  social  and  political,  is  suffi- 
ciently attested.  Ethnic  and  local  titles  are  attached  to  her 
as  to  all  Hellenic  divinities,  and  some  are  of  historic  or  of 
political  importance  *^"***.  One  that  might  seem  of  great 
value  for  ethnographic  purposes  is  ITeXaayfe  which  she  enjoyed 
in  Argos  ^^,  where  her  temple  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pelasgos.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that  her  worship  was 
therefore  autochthonous  in  this  district,  or  to  build  upon  it  any 
theories  concerning  the  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan  origin  of  her  cult 
would  be  probably  fallacious.  As  Argolis  was  especially  the 
land  of  Pelasgos,  she  might  naturally  acquire  the  title  in  any 
temple  which  was  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  oldest. 
And  the  legend  itself,  curiously  enough,  regards  the  goddess 
as  having  come  to  Argolis  from  without :  and  the  value  of  the 
epithet  for  the  question  of  antiquity  or  origin  is  depreciated 
by  the  obvious  partisanship  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  myth 
which  reveals  a  desire  to  rival  Eleusis^^^.  Similarly,  the 
Herodotean  version  of  the  Thesmophoria  legend,  that  this 
rite  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  daughters  of  Danaos, 
which  might  seem  to  point  to  Argolis  as  one  of  the  earliest 
centres  of  the  worship,  loses  its  importance  from  the  obvious 
Egyptizing  fallacy  in  the  historian's  statement.     In  fact  the 
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great  national  and  political  divinity  of  ancient  Argolis  was 
Hera,  who  may  have  herself  been  styled  Utka^U  there  * ;  that 
Demeter  was  of  far  less  importance  would  be  a  justifiable 
conclusion  frcMn  the  Homeric  poems,  and  this  opinion  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  local  tradition  which  associated  the 
introduction  of  com  with  the  former  and  not  with  the  latter 
goddess  ^.  It  is  interesting  in  regard  to  this  point  to  observe 
that  in  Argive  cult  Demeter  was  recognized  as  the  corn- 
goddess  only  under  the  title  of  Alfiwraa^,  an  alien  name 
which  is  evidence  of  the  importation  of  com  from  Libya. 
Again,  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  existence  in  Argolis 
of  the .  Thesmophoria,  the  most  ancient  mystery  of  her 
worship,  may  be  accidental,  or  may  have  significance.  We 
cannot  then  safely  conclude  from  the  isolated  mention  of 
a  Demeter  UtkaayCs  that  her  cult  belonged  to  the  primitive 
religion  which  held  together  the  earliest  Argive  political 
community. 

Her  only  other  ethnic  titles  of  interest  are  Uavaxaii  *'  and 
^Ay^usTvovlt.  The  former  is  obviously  of  late  formation,  and 
marks  the  union  of  the  Achaean  league ;  her  temple  at 
Aegium  stood  next  to  that  of  Zeus  "Ofiayvpto;,  which  com- 
memorated the  mustering  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy.  In 
what  way  Demeter  l\ava\aii  was  concerned  with  the  consolida- 
tion or  the  administration  of  the  Confederacy,  we  do  not 
know.  She  may  have  owed  her  imposing  title  to  some  almost 
accidental  cause ;  for  she  was  not  really  one  of  the  prominent 
divinities  of  the  league.  The  oath  was  not  taken  in  her 
temple  or  in  her  name  ;  nor  docs  her  form  appear  recognizably 
on  its  coins  ^  Nor,  finally,  have  we  any  right  to  identify  her 
with  the  'Smrripla^  who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  the  same 
context,  the  *  goddess  of  salvation,'  whose  temples  were  found  at 
A^um  and  Patrae,  and  in  whose  legend  and  ritual  there  is 
nothing  that  points  to  Demeter^. 

The  epithet  'Axau£  (or  'Axaia)  which  belonged   to  her  in 

•  Horn,  R«  13.  ^  Cf.  R.    59  with  Pans.  7.  21,   7; 

^  Of.  ToL  1.  p.  181 ;  Hera,  R.  13*.  Prcller-RobCTt,   Criech.  Mythol,   2.  p. 

^  See  Imlioof-Bliimer,  Gardner,  Num.  750,  note  4  interpret  Xurtjpia  as  Demeter 

Ccmm.  Paus,  p.  86,  and  Zeus,  R.  27.  without  criticism. 
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Bocotia — probably  in  vogue  throughout  the  whole  country  or  at 
least  at  Thespiai  and  Tanagra — in  Athens,  and  in  the  Attic 
tetrapolis  •^j  would  be  of  greater  historic  significance  if  we  could 
be  sure  it  was  to  be  interpreted  as  'the  Achaean  goddess.' 
For  we  might  then  regard  the  name  as  carrying  us  back 
to  the  Thessalian  home  of  the  Achaeans  and  to  the  pre- 
Homeric  period.  We  have  clear  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  Demeter's  worship  in  Thessaly  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
Hellenic  era ;  Callimachus  preserves  a  legend  of  a  Pelasgic 
cult  in  the  Dotian  plain  ;  and  the  place  livpairos^  mentioned  in 
Homer  and  in  Strabo's  geographical  record,  derived  its  name 
from  a  shrine  and  an  epithet  of  Demeter ".  And  the  cult  of 
Demeter  Amphictyonis,  which  will  be  noticed  directly,  is  the 
weightiest  of  all  proofs.  No  doubt,  then,  Demeter  was  ai> 
Achaean  divinity,  but  that  she  was  ever  their  paramount 
national  goddess,  the  *  Achaean '  divinity  par  excellence y  is 
opposed  to  all  the  evidence.  And  it  is  a  suspicious  fact  that 
we  do  not  find  this  title  'Axatd  in  the  districts  that  were 
known  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Achaeans,  but  just  in 
places  where  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  such  a  settlement. 
We  may  also  object  that  'Axatd  is  not  the  normal  feminine  of 
the  ethnic  adjective.  It  may  be,  then,  that  the  lexicographers 
were  right  in  interpreting  it  as  'the  sorrowing  one,*  and  this  is 
really  borne  out  by  Plutarch's  account  of  the  Boeotian  cult,, 
which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  an  kopr^  iiraxOvs^  a  festival  of  gloom 
held  in  the  month  that  corresponded  to  the  Attic  Pyanepsion  ; 
and  he  himself  compares  it — no  doubt  rightly — to  the  Attic 
Thesmophoria,  a  ritual  which  had  no  political  significance,  but 
which  commemorated  the  tale  of  the  Madre  Dolorosa.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  true  form  of  the  adjective  is  preserved 
in  a  Thespian  inscription  (of  the  early  Roman  period),  where  it 
appears  as  'A^^a,  and  that  this,  the  original  word,  was  changed 
by  obvious  false  analogy  to  'Axafa :  and  the  uncertainty  about 
the  accent  would  be  thus  accounted  for.  The  cult  was  brought 
into  Attica   partly  by  the  Gephyraioi  of  Tanagra  ^  who, 

*  Geogr.  Reg.  s.  v,  Thessaly.  a  special  m}'stcr)r  service  of  Demeler,  is 

**  The  locality  of  this  settlement  of     a  doabtfnl  question,  but  the  discovery 

the  Gephyraioi,  who  long  maintained      of  a  small  altar  with  a  dedication  to 
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according  to  Herodoti]s,  long  maintained  at  Athens  their 
special  religious  services ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
'Axoui  became  identified  in  their  new  home  with  Demeter 
Kovporp6i^^  as  though  there  still  lingered  a  consciousness  that 
the  former  name  alluded  to  her  love  of  the  child. 

And  again,  the  false  etymology  which  derived  the  title  from 
^tt  and  interpreted  it  as  'the  loud-sounding,'  in  allusion  to 
the  use  of  gongs  and  cymbals  in  the  mimetic  ritual  repre- 
senting the  search  for  Kore^,  suggests  that  the  worship  of 
Demeter  *Axaul  was  intimately  associated  with  the  legend 
of  the  daughter's  abduction,  and  had  no  specially  political 
character. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  name  in  the  Tetrapolis 
may  be  due  to  the  Ionic  migration,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
another  link  in  the  chain  which  attaches  the  lonians  to  Boeotia 
as  their  original  home\ 

From  the  Tetrapolis  it  may  have  reached  Delos,  for  in  the 
account  given  by  Semos  of  the  Delian  Thesmophoria,  the 
worshippers  are  said  to  have  carried  the  dough-effigy  of 
a  goat^  which  was  called  'Axafini^^,  a  name  that  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  Demeter  *Axaid  as  the  goddess  to  whom  the 
offering  was  consecrated ;  and  the  Delian  ritual  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria probably  contained,  like  the  Attic,  an  element  of 
sorrow.  The  title  seems  to  have  travelled  across  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  for  at  Iconium  we  have  traces  of  Achaia 
A€ic(ifuxCo9,  'the  goddess  with  ten  breasts,'  obviously  a  fusion 
of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  and  Demeter^. 

Finally,  this  evidence  concerning  Demeter 'Ax&-'Axafrry  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  the  mysterious  Achaiia  ®^,  who  was  celebrated 
in  a  Delian  hymn  attributed  to  Olen  as  having  come  to  Delos 
from  the  '  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,'  was  another  form  of 
the  same  personage ;  according  to  another  hymn,  composed 

Apollo  Gq)hjnuo8  in  the  yicinity  of  chapter  on  Poseidon. 

Agrai,  the  home  of  many  alien  cults,  ^  The  word  rpAyot  in  this  context 

suggests  that  they  had  settled  near  here,  cannot  denote  spelt  or  pottage  as  in 

vide  Apollo,  Geogr.  Reg.  s.  v.  Athens ;  later  authors. 

Svoronot  \nJi9um,Intemaiion,  Archiol,  "  This  is  Prof.  Ramsay's  explanation, 

Numism,  1901.  HelLJourn.  4.  64. 
*  This  theory  is  developed  in  the 
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by  Melanopos  of  Cumae,  she  arrived  relatively  late  *  after  Opis 
and  Hekaerge/  that  is  after  the  Delian  establishment  of  the 
cult  of  Apollo-Artemis ;  and  if  she  came  from  the  Tetrapolis 
and  the  Boeotian  region,  ultimately  she  might  be  well  said  to 
have  come  *  from  the  Hyperboreans/  for  these  countries  lay 
along  the  route  of  the  Hyperborean  offerings  •• 

So  far,  the  titles  examined  do  not  seem  to  reveal  a  cult  of 
primary  importance  for  a  wide  political  communion.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Demeter  *Aix<l>i,KTvovh,  whose  temple  at  Anthela 
near  Thermopylae  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  North  Greek 
Amphictyony  that  became  famous  in  later  history  as  the 
administrators  of  the  Delphic  temple.  The  constitution  of 
that  religious  confederacy,  which  throws  so  much  light  on 
early  Greek  ethnology  and  the  diffusion  of  tribes,  need  not  be 
minutely  discussed  in  a  work  on  Greek  religion.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  observe  the  great  importance  of 
the  Demeter-religion  that  it  attests  for  the  early  tribes  of 
North  Greece,  and  next,  to  mark  the  evidence  that  shows  the 
maintenance  of  that  cult  at  Thermopylae  to  have  been  the 
prior  object  of  that  union  before  it  acquired  its  Delphic 
functions.  For  the  two  yearly  meetings,  in  the  spring  and  in 
the  autumn,  were  always  called  IlvXaiac,  the  representatives 
on  each  occasion  meeting,  as  it  seems,  both  at  the  Gates 
and  at  Delphi :  one  cannot  doubt,  then,  that  Thermopylae 
was  the  original  gathering-place ;  and  this  is  further  attested 
by  the  shrine  of  Amphictyon,  the  fictitious  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Amphictyony,  which  stood  not  at  Delphi  but  Thermo- 
pylae®^. In  spite  of  Homer's  silence,  which  really  proves 
nothing,  we  have  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  of  very  great  antiquity ;  the  religious  membership 
being  based  on  the  tribal  rather  than  the  civic  principle.  The 
first  object  of  the  union  was  no  doubt  religious ;  its  political 
influence  was  a  later  and  secondary  result.  The  latter  may 
only  have  come  to  be  of  importance  after  the  league  had 
taken  the  Delphic  temple  under  its  administration.    Yet  from 

•  Vide  Apollo-chapter,  this  sugges-  thrown  out  by  Schroeder  in  the  Archiv 
lion  of  the  identification  of  Demeter  /.  Religionswissetuch,  1904,  p.  74,  but 
'Ax<a  and  the  Achaiia  of  Delos  has  been      without  argument 
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the  very  first  the  Amphictyony  may  have  contained  the  germ 
of  the  conception  of  international  law,  and  have  worked  some 
amelioration  in  intertribal  relations.  What  we  can  gather  of 
its  actual  procedure  belongs  to  the  Delphic  period  and  does 
not  concern  the  present  chapter.  But  we  are  arrested  by 
a  fact  of  primary  political  and  religious  importance,  that  a 
number  of  tribes,  not  all  closely  related  within  the  Hellenic 
stock,  ^ould  have  been  able  to  organize  a  common  worship 
at  a  time  certainly  earlier  than  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnese.  Already  before  the  dawn  of  Greek  history 
proper,  Greek  religion  is  no  longer  purely  tribal,  as  is  often 
maintained:  at  the  earliest  Hellenic  period  to  which  our 
knowledge  can  mount,  the  tribes  have  already  certain  deities 
in  common ;  and  the  barriers  of  a  religion  based  on  tribal 
kinship  are  broken  down,  or  at  least  the  idea  of  kinship  has 
acquired  a  wider  connotation.  It  would  be  open  to  a  theorist 
to  suggest  that  in  the  worship  of  the  agrarian  goddess  there  was 
the  latent  germ  that  could  evolve  a  higher  and  milder  political 
concept.  But  the  fact  that  this  very  early  Amphictyony 
gathered  around  this  particular  temple  of  Demeter  at  Anthela, 
may  have  been  merely  due  to  some  local  accident,  to  the 
chance,  for  instance,  that  the  temple  happened  to  exist  at 
a  spot  specially  convenient  for  the  border  market-meetings. 

The  interest  of  the  league  in  Demeter  had  evidently  declined 
before  the  dose  of  their  history.  We  have  one  fourth-century 
inscription,  found  at  Delphi,  containing  an  Amphictyonic 
decree  concerning  repairs  of  a  temple  of  Kore  at  the  gates  *^*^ 
another  of  the  time  of  Alexander,  mentioning  certain  work 
done  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  iyi  IlvXa^^  *®*»  ^^  ^ ;  and  the 
head  of  Demeter  appears  on  the  obverse  of  the  beautiful 
Amphictyonic  coins  that  date  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  *  But  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
oath  of  the  Amphictyones,  dated  380-379  B.  C.^ ;  and  the  curse 
invoked  on  transgressors  appealed  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  Leto, 
and  Athena  Pronaia,  theDelphic  divinities,  but  not  to  Demeter ; 
and  Strabo  seems  to  speak  as  if  her  worship  at  Anthela  was 
no  longer  observed  in  his  time  by  the  league.     It  is  possible 

'  Com  PI.  no.  13  (Head,  Hisi,  Num.  p.  289).        ^  Vide  Apollo,  vol.  4,  R.  126. 
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that  the  Aetolian  supremacy  may  have  helped  to  bring  about 
the  gradual  limitation  of  their  activity  to  Delphi  •. 

Demeter's  political  importance  naturally  depended  on  the 
position  that  her  cult  had  won  within  any  particular  state. 
That  the  priestess  of  Demeter  and  Kore  at  Halikamassos 
in  the  second  century  B.  C.  also  held  the  priestship  of  the 
personified  Demos  may  have  been  due  either  to  an  accident  or 
to  some  political-religious  concept  ®*.  At  Athens  the  goddess 
was  prominent  in  the  state  church,  the  brilliant  prestige  of  the 
Eleusinian  cult  being  reflected  upon  the  metropolis.  Thus 
she  appears  among  the  0€ol  BpKioi^  by  the  side  of  Zeus,  Apollo, 
and  Poseidon,  as  one  of  the  deities  invoked  in  the  public  oath 
sworn  by  dikast  and  councillor ;  and  the  feast  of  'EAcv^^pia, 
instituted  to  commemorate  one  of  the  many  deliverances  of 
Athens,  was  once  at  least  consecrated  to  Demeter.  Fines 
inflicted  on  Eleusinian  oflicials  for  neglect  of  oflicial  duty  were 
paid  over  to  the  Mother  and  Daughter  ^*. 

At  Syracuse  'the  great  oath,'  i  ixiyas  SpKo^,  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  two  $€ol  $€<riioil>6poi,  whether  as  the  chief  deities  of 
the  state — a  position  which  we  are  not  sure  belonged  to  them 
— or  as  forms  of  the  great  earth-spirit,  the  primitive  tutelary 
genius  of  the  oath*^.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
view,  for  the  oath-taker  arrayed  himself  in  the  dark  purple  robe 
of  the  deities  and  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  this  ritual 
is  clearly  chthonian.  In  a  late  record,  the  whole  city  of  Sardis 
is  spoken  of  as  the  inheritance  and  possession  of  Demeter ^^ 
But  that  the  goddess  was  anywhere  actually  regarded  as  the 
ancestress  of  the  community  does  not  appear,  unless  we  could 
draw  this  conclusion  from  the  epithet  'ETrwTrfs "®,  which  was 
attached  to  her  by  the  Sicyonians,  possibly  as  the  consort  of 
their  ancestor  'Eitcottcvs  ^. 


*  There  is  nothing  pointing  to  a  pro- 
minent worship  of  Demeter  at  Delphi 
itself :  bat  her  temple  has  recently  been 
discovered  there  by  the  French  (Geogr. 
Reg.  s.  V.  Delphi). 

^  I  merely  give  this  explanation  for 
what  it  is  worth  :  others  refer  it  to  the 
mysteries:  Rubensohn  {^Ath,  Mitth. 
1895,  p.  364)  to  the  light  of  Demeter's 


eyes,  she  being  regarded  as  a  health- 
goddess  :  I  cannot  find  this  interpreta- 
tion reasonable.  It  may  also  have 
arisen  from  some  association  of  a  De- 
meter-cult  and  a  hero-cnlt  of  Epopeus ; 
cf.  Athena  Aiaatis,  Apollo  Sarpedonios : 
bnt  the  goddess  specially  associated  with 
Epopeus  in  legend  is  not  Demeter  but 
Athena. 
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Among  the  titles  that  express  this  interest  of  hers  in  the 
city  community  there  are  two  or  three  that  are  doubtful.  She 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Bov\a(a  at  Athens,  if  a  tempting  emenda- 
tion of  a  text  of  Aelian  were  indubitable  ^*  * ;  yet  we  know 
that  the  official  worship  of  the  Boul^  was  devoted  to  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  Artemis,  and  Demeter  is  only  mentioned  in  their 
oath  *.  The  Evpofila  on  the  fourth-century  coins  of  Gela  may 
possibly  be  one  of  her  designations  ^^  The  title  'O/ywAcofo, 
which  belonged  to  Zeus  in  Boeotia,  was  also  attached  to 
Demeter**,  and  was  explained  by  the  lexicographer  as  ex- 
pressing the  political  concord  of  which  these  divinities  were  the 
guardians;  if  this  interpretation  were  certain  **,  we  might  com- 
pare the  Demeter  ^OfjiSvoia  rod  koivov  of  a  thiasos  that  held  its 
meetings  in  the  Peiraeus*^  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c. ;  only,  we 
may  suppose  that  any  divinity  that  held  a  private  society 
together  would  be  r^arded  and  might  be  addressed  as  the 
*  divine  bond  of  its  concord.' 

But  the  epithet  which  has  been  regarded  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  as  expressing  the  pre-eminent  interest  of 
Demeter  in  political  order  and  the  law-abiding  life  is  ^ccr/xo- 
^pos  •*»  74-107^  It  js  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
original  meaning  of  this  title.  Unfortunately  the  earliest 
authors  who  refer  or  allude  to  it,  Herodotus  and  Aristo- 
phanes *^*»  ^* »,  give  us  no  clue  to  the  explanation.  The  first 
passage  which  allusively  interprets  the  name  is  one  in 
Callimachus'  hymn  to  Demeter  '*,  where  she  is  spoken  of  as 
one  '  who  gave  pleasing  ordinances  to  cities ' ;  and  this  meaning 
of  dc(r/io^Jpo9  is  accepted  by  the  Latin  poets  and  the  later 
Greek  writers.  We  have  the  Vei-gilian  *  Ceres  Legifcra,'  one 
of  the  deities  to  whom  Dido  offers  sacrifice  before  her  union 
with  Aeneas,  and  Servius  preserves  for  us  some  interesting 
lines  of  Calvus :  *  She  taught  men  holy  laws,  and  joined  loving 
bodies  in  wedlock,  and  founded  great  cities  "'*.'  And  in  the 
same  strain  Diodorus  Siculus  writes  *  that  it  was  Demeter  who 
introduced  laws  which  habituated  men  to  just  action,  for  which 

*  Zens,   R.   iio^;    Athena,  R.    72;      but  Ahrens  maintains  that  the  Aeolic 
Arterob,  R.  81.  form  of  dfAoXos  would  be  vfioKoi:   see 

**  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Istros  ;      Ahrens- Meister,  p.  51,  but  cf.  p.  53. 
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reason  she  was  called  ^co-Mo^pos®*.'     Cicero  also  associates 
the  goddess  with  Liber  as  the  deities  *  by  whom  the  elements 
of  life^  the  ideals  of  law  and  morality,  a  gentler  civilization  and 
culture,  were  given  and  diffused  among  men  and  states  ^®*V 
That  these  ideas  are  not  merely  the  literary  and  artificial  pro- 
duct of  later  writers,  philosophizing  on  the  connexion  between 
agriculture  and  the  higher  political  life,  might  appear  to  be 
proved  by  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  the  cult  of  Thesmophoros, 
or  of  the  Mother  and  Daughter  as  the  0col  deo-fio^pot.   For  what 
else,  one  might  ask,  could  the  divine  epithet  express  except 
the  conception  of  the  deity  as  a  *  dispenser  of  $€<riioC  or  laws '  ? 
If  any  doubt  arises  from  the  examination  of  the  cult-facts,  we 
might  hope  it  could  be  settled  by  the  history  of  the  usage  of 
the  latter  word.     In  the  sense  of  '  law  *  it  may  well  be  older 
than  Homer,  who  however  prefers  to  use  Oiynsy  0^/uuotc9,  or 
6iK>;,  to  express  the  same  or  similar  conceptions.    We  find  it 
in  one  phrase  only*,  kiKTpoio  iraXaiov  O^trfibp  Xkovto,  where  we 
can  interpret  it  as  the  *  ordinance  *  of  the  marriage-bed  :  and 
probably  like  0iiii9  it  possessed  a  faint  religious  connotation. 
The  next  example  of  it  in  literature  is  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Ares  ^  where  the  poet  prays  that  he  and  his  people  may 
abide  under  the  *  ^co-ftol  ctpiji;?;?,'  the  ordinances  of  peace  :  then 
in  the  fifth-century  literature  the  word  is  in  common  use  in  the 
sense  of  divine  or  civil  law.    And  such  official  titles  as  ^€<rjxo- 
Oirai,  at  Athens  and  ^€(r/xo^v\aKC9  at  Elis  prove  the  original  use 
of  the  word  in  the  earliest  Greek  communities  when  first  public 
life  began  to  be  governed  by  certain  settled  ordinances.     It 
seems  at  first  sight,  then,  against  probability,  that  ^fcr/uwJff  in  the 
compounds  6€afjLO(f)6pos,  6€afio<t)6pia^  and  Oiaixios,  all  of  them 
having  a  religious  association,  could  mean  anything  except  law 
or  ordinance,  whether  law  in  the  widest  sense,  or  in  the  narrower 
conception  of  the  law  of  marriage  or  the  law  of  a  certain  ritual, 
just  as  Pindar  applies  ^ecr/xcJs  to  the  ritual  of  the  games  ^     The 
explanation  of  de<r/uio^opos  should  also  agree  with  that  of  Oia-fiw^, 
an  epithet  attached  to  Demeter  in  a  cult  at  Pheneus  in  Arca- 
dia ^•^,  which  the  legend  regarded  as  most  ancient,  and  which 
Pausanias  connects  with  a  reAcr?}  that  was  probably  none  other 

*  OJ,  23.  296.  *•  8.  16.  «  c.  g.  A'em.  10.  61. 
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than  the  Thesmophoria.  Now  Oiaynos  might  be  an  epithet  natu- 
rally designatii^  the  divinity  of  law,  and  we  might  accept  this  as 
the  meaning  of '  Thesmophoros/  unless  another  interpretation 
is  possible  and  more  congruent  with  the  facts  of  ritual  and  the 
l^^dary  character  of  the  goddess.  As  regards  other  sugges- 
tionsy  I  cannot  accept  Dr.  Frazer's  *  that  the  word  in  the  com- 
pound 0€aiioif>6pia  might  refer  to  the  '  sacred  objects,'  dead  and 
decaying  pigs  for  instance,  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  women 
and  '  laid  down '  on  the  altar,  as  a  valuable  or  scientific  conjec- 
ture, especially  as  it  takes  no  notice  of '  04(rijnos.'  If  the  natural 
sense  of  Otfryuo^po^  is  confronted  with  very  great  difficulty,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  other  attested  meanings  of  B€(rfW9,  if 
there  are  any,  but  not  to  unattested  \  Now  a  difficulty  may 
arise  according  to  the  view  we  may  take  of  the  relation  between 
the  goddess  desig^ted  by  this  special  epithet  and  the  festival 
of  similar  name.  Are  we  sure  that  0€<riw4>6pia  means  the 
festival  of  Demeter  &€<riio(l)6pos  ?  Dr.  Frazer,  in  the  article  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  objects  to  this  account  of 
the  former  word  on  the  ground  that  the  other  festival-terms  of 
similar  formation,  such  as  ipp7i<l>6pia  (or  ippi^o(f)6pia)  and  Sictpo- 
^c^io,  refer  to  the  '  carrying '  of  something  in  the  sacred  pro- 
cession, and  that  on  this  analogy  ^co-fio^pia  ought  to  mean 
*  the  carrying  in  Demeter 's  procession  of  certain  things  called 
$€iriioL ' :  Demeter  &€(rpLo<l>6po9,  then,  is  a  name  derived  from  the 
6€aiJLo4>6pia,  not  the  latter  from  the  former.  If  this  view  were 
correct,  it  would  still  be  very  important  to  discover  what  those 
6€<rpLoi  were  and  why  they  were  consecrated  to  Demeter 
especially.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Hellenic  festivals  are  called  after  the  name  or  epithet  of  the 
divinity  to  whom  they  are  consecrated ;  and  analogy  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  old  interpretation  of  0€<riio(f)6pia  as  the  mystery 
of  Demeter  $€<rfio<t)6pos ;  while  on  the  whole  it  is  against 
Dr.  Frazer's  suggestion  that  the  epithet  of  the  divinity  arose 

*   Encycl.  Britann.  (new  ed.)  x.v.  Anacreon  used  OtCftSs  in  the  sense  of 

Thcnnophoria :  he  does  not  approach  $rjaavp6s  (Fr.  58),  and  Hesychius,  s.  v. 

the  xeal  difficulties  involved  in  the  usual  OtuyLow  mentions  another  sense  a\  aw' 

explanaticHi  of  0«c/uHp6pof,  Bifftts  rSw  ^iXojy. 

^  It  is  said  (on  late  authority)  that 
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at  some  later  period  out  of  the  festival  itself  •.  Assuming  then 
that  Demeter  Thesmophoros  was  always  implied  by  the 
Thesmophoria,  the  cult-title  must  have  been  of  very  great 
antiquity.  For  the  legends  of  the  festival,  the  wide  diffusion 
of  it  through  most  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  as  well  as  the 
very  archaic  character  of  the  ritual,  indicate  a  very  early  period 
in  the  national  religion.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  ^€(rpu>^o/M>9,  we  must  say  that  in  the  earliest 
epoch  of  Hellenic  society  the  settled  institutions  on  which  the 
civilized  household  and  state  depended  were  associated  with 
the  name  and  the  cult  of  the  corn-goddess.  Now  there  is  no 
strong  a  priori  obstacle  to  our  believing  this.  The  advance  to 
the  higher  and  settled  agricultural  state  has  always  been 
marked  by  the  higher  organization  of  family  life,  and  indirectly 
of  the  whole  social  framework:  to  it  we  may  owe  great 
developments  in  the  sphere  of  law,  such  as  the  conception  of 
the  rights  of  land-ownership,  in  the  sphere  of  ethics  the  ideal 
of  the  industrious  and  peaceful  life,  and  in  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gion the  organization  of  ancestor-worship.  The  /3ovft/yiys  at 
Athens,  when  performing  the  'sacred  ploughing,*  conducted 
a  commination  service  at  the  same  time,  cursing  those  '  who 
refused  to  share  with  others  water  and  fire,  those  who  refused 
to  direct  wanderers  on  their  way  ^^,'  as  though  agriculture  was 
in  some  way  associated  with  the  higher   social    instinct  ^. 

*•  As  examples  of  this  process  we  may  9p6fua  (Hesych.  s,  v.),   is    a    creation 

quote  the  cult  of  the  BtcL  IlporcXcta  men-  that  illustrates  the  tendency  to  invent 

tioned  by  Pausanias  (East. //.  881.  3i,if  a    divine    personage  where    one    was 

the  passage  is  sound) :  of  Demeter  flporf-  lacking  in  the  rite.    Bnt  Demeter,  so 

pociaf    an    epithet    derived   from    the  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  evi- 

festival  of  the  np<njp6oia :  but  the  only  dence,  was  in  the  Thesmophoria  from 

evidence  for  such  a  cult-designation  is  the  beginning:   in  nearly  all  the  cases 

a  vague  passage  in  Plutarch  ^* :   Apollo  where  0tafAo<i>6pta  are  recorded  Demeter 

may  have  come  to  be  styled  *E0b6fuiof  is  mentioned  also,  and  they  are  never 

(Apollo-cults,  Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v.  Attica)  associated  as  otherwise  we  might  have 

from  the  sacrifices  offered  him  on  the  expected  with  any  other  goddess  save 

seventh  day  of  the  month  ;  but  this  is  the  mother  and  daughter, 

not    an    exact  illustration.      Dionysos  ^  An  interesting  example  of  a  high 

AvOttTTTip  need  not  have  arisen  from  the  religion  and  ethic  based  on  agriculture 

'AvBtar^piaf    but    the    title   could    be  is  the  Zarathustrian  system,  in  which 

directly  attached  to  him  as  'causing  the  the  *  Holy  Kine  *  are  the  symbol  of  the 

flowers  to  grow.*  'AfjupiSpofioij  the  ficti-  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  Mazdean. 
tious  hero  who  emerged  from  the  *A^^t- 
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Therefore  the  earth-goddess,  who  gave  com,  might  naturally 
be  r^rarded  as  the  dispenser  of  the  higher  civilization,  and  the 
OeaiJLol  of  settled  life.  This  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
worship  of  Isis,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  earth-goddess — what- 
ever else  she  was — for  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  whom  they 
regarded,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus*,  as  the  first  law- 
giver, *just  as  the  ancient  Greeks  called  Demeter  Thesmo- 
phoros.'  In  fact  any  pre-eminent  deity  of  a  community,  simply 
on  account  of  this  pre-eminence  and  not  necessarily  through 
any  inherent  and  germinating  idea,  tends  to  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  its  higher  life  and  to  be  accredited  with  its  advances 
in  culture.  We  may  then  think  it  quite  natural  that  the  early 
pre^Homeric  Greeks  should  have  attributed  to  this  goddess  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  title  0€<rfjLo4>6pos  as  interpreted  above.  But 
if  so,  then  they  placed  her  on  a  higher  level  as  a  political  divinity 
than  even  Apollo  or  Athena,  and  she  would  have  taken  rank 
by  the  side  of  Zeus  as  the  divine  guardian  of  the  common- 
wealth. And  this  is  the  first  difficulty  that  confronts  us.  The 
facts  concerning  Demeter's  political  position,  examined  a  few 
pages  back,  in  no  way  reveal  such  a  height  of  political  supre- 
macy :  and  her  association  with  the  state-life  is  by  no  means 
more  intimate  than  that  of  most  other  personages  of  the  poly- 
theism. She  is  not  the  president  of  the  assembly,  nor  the 
law-courts,  nor  an  oracular  deity  who  guided  the  fortunes  of 
the  people.  Even  within  the  polls,  her  more  ancient  ritual,  her 
XXocto,  KaAafuiia,  and  ''AXtaa  seem  to  preserve  a  smack  of  the 
coimtry  air  and  to  smell  of  the  soil.  The  formula  of  the  state- 
oath  itself,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  given  so 
prominent  a  place,  probably  included  her  rather  as  the  earth- 
goddess  than  as  the  guardian  of  the  political  community. 
Again,  the  Hellenic  political  deities  were  usually  constrained 
to  be  also  deities  of  war.  But  the  military  character  is  scarcely 
discerned  in  the  goddess  of  the  peaceful  cultivation,  though  her 
favour  might  sometimes  be  believed  to  lend  victory  to  her 
worshippers ''^  In  fact,  except  in  respect  of  the  tilth  and  the 
fruitful  plot,  her  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  her  mystic 
worship  was  shadowed  by  the  life  beyond  or  below  the  tomb, 

*  1. 14. 
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and  did  not  reflect  so  immediately  as  others  the  daily  secular 
and  civic  life.  If,  then,  we  maintain  the  political  sense  of 
$€<rixo4>6po9y  we  must  say  that  in  a  period  older  than  that  to 
which  our  records  go  back  she  was  more  intimately  connected 
with  national  law  and  institutions  than  in  the  periods  that  we 
know.  But  this  assertion  would  be  a  rather  hazardous  para- 
dox ;  probably,  the  further  we  could  penetrate  into  the  past, 
the  more  rustic  and  agricultural  and  the  less  political  we  should 
find  her  character  and  cult  to  have  been.  Finally,  what  gives 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  usual  theory  of  ^ccr/icH^po?  is  that  the 
ritual  of  the  d€<r^o^6pia^  which  will  be  examined  immediately, 
does  not  reveal  a  single  glimpse  of  her  as  a  political  goddess, 
and  is  in  fact  irreconcilable  with  that  interpretation  of  the 
appellative. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  sense  of  &^<r[k6%  in 
the  compound  must  be  limited  to  the  marriage  ordinance 
alone,  of  which  Demeter  might  have  been  believed  to  be 
especially  the  originator  and  protector.  And  marriage  appears 
to  be  called  a  $€<rii6s  by  Homer.  We  may  imagine  that  the 
monogamic  marriage  and  the  Aryan  household  were  partly 
based  on  the  higher  agricultural  system.  We  know  also  that 
among  many  ancient  peoples  human  fertility  and  the  fertility 
of  the  earth  and  the  vegetable  world  were  closely  related  as 
reciprocal  causes  and  effects;  and  the  idea  survives  among 
backward  races  •.  To  it  we  may  trace  the  curious  ceremony 
of  tree  marriage  in  India  ^  ;  the  custom  in  New  California  of 
burying  a  young  girl  at  puberty  in  the  earth  ®  ;  probably  the 
solemn  Roman  confarreatio,  the  sacramental  eating  of  meal 
together  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  With  this  latter  we 
may  compare  the  marriage-ritual  at  Athens,  in  which  a  boy 
whose  parents  were  both  alive  carried  round  a  basket  full  of 

*  For  Teutonic  and  other  parallels  ceremonies  the  exchange  of  bread  and 

cf.  Mannhardt,  Antike  IVald-  u,  Feld-  meat  between  the  two  families  is  a  mere 

Kuiitf  p.  289 ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough ',  secular  token  of  hospitality,  though  it 

vol.  a,  p.  109;   Hillebrandt,   Vedische  constitutes  a  legal  bond:  see  Crawley, 

Opferu,  Zauber^  p.  64,  the  bride  offere  Mystic  HosCy  p.  317. 

a  sacrifice  of  roasted  com,  after  which  **  Frazer,  Goldtn  Bough -^  i.  195. 

the  bridegroom  leads  her  round  the  fire :  ^  Mannhardt,  BaumkuHus^  p.  305. 
sometimes  as  in  the  Iroquois  marriage- 
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loaves,  reciting  a  formula  that  was  part  of  the  litany  of 
certain  mysteries,  '  I  have  fled  from  evil,  I  have  found  a  better 
this^  ^^'  And  it  is  likely  that  the  marriage-cake  mentioned 
by  Hesychius  had  a  sacramental  character  ^^.  Nevertheless, 
neither  in  the  Roman  nor  the  Attic  ceremony  is  any  function 
attributed  to  Ceres  or  Demeter;  she  is  not  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  among  the  five  divinities  needful  for  the  marriage* 
ceremony*,  nor  do  we  hear  of  her  as  one  to  whom  the 
vpor/Xcia  or  the  offerings  before  the  wedding  were  offered  ^ 
and  it  was  not  her  priestess  but  the  priestess  of  Athena  who 
visited  the  newly-married  to  promote  their  fertility  <>. 

Nor,  apart  from  6€a'no4>6po9  which  we  are  considering,  does 
a  single  cult-title  reveal  her  interest  in  marriage ;  for  *  Demeter 
eiroifciSii} '  ^^,  as  she  may  have  been  worshipped  at  Corinth, 
is  a  designation  too  uncertain  to  build  any  marriage-theory 
upcMi;  Artemis  was  'by  the  house'  more  frequently  than 
Demeter,  but  Artemis,  as  we  have  seen,  was  distinctly  not 
a  goddess  of  monogamic  marriage. 

It  is  not  hard,  however,  to  find  in  the  cult  of  Demeter,  as 
in  those  of  most  Greek  goddesses,  allusions  to  her  interest 
in  child-birth ;  for  this  was  the  natural  concern  of  the  earth- 
mother  and  her  kindred.  Therefore  Demeter  was  *  the  cherisher 
of  children'  at  Athens ^^  and  named  Eleutho^perhaps  a 
variant  form  of  Eileithyia — at  Tarentum  and  Syracuse  ^^® ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  appellatives  ^Em\v<raiiivri 
and  ^EvUuraa^^  have  the  same  connotation,  but  this  is  very 
doubtftd.  Moreover,  the  goddesses  of  Aegina  and  Epidauros, 
Damia  and  Auxesia,  whose  names  and  cult  will  be  examined 
in  more  detail  below,  and  who  may  have  been  local  variants 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  were  certainly  deities  of  child- 
birth as  well  as  vegetation;  and  a  very  archaic  cult-inscrip- 
tion from  Thera  gives  the  name  Aoxa^a, '  the  travail-goddess,' 
to  the  associate  of  Damia,  while  Photius  preserves  the  curious 
gloss  that  Aoxaios  was  also  applied  to  the  corn-field  ^. 

*  Vide  Zens,  R.  96*,  vol.  i,  p.  157.  *  s,v,  Aox«or  atros,  6  0a$vsi   pro- 

^  VoLi,p.  346;  Hera,  R.  I7^t"*    Cf.     ba^ly  in  a  merely  poetical  sense,  cf. 
Athena,  R.  63,  p.  403.  Aesch.  Agam^  139  a  ffwofnjrds  ifdKvMos  kr 

'  Athena,  R.  67.  Xoxcv/<a<r(K. 
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But  the  child-birth  goddess — there  was  a  multitude  of  this 
type  in  Greece — is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
divinity  who  instituted  marriage;  and  if  ^co-fAo^pos  really 
attributed  this  high  function  to  Demeter,  we  have  yet  to  find 
the  ritual  that  clearly  illustrates  this.  The  only  evidence  is 
a  citation  from  Plutarch  ''^  and  an  inscription  from  Kos  ^* :  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  '  ancient  ordinance  which  the  priestess  of 
Demeter  applied  to  you — ^the  husband  and  wife — when  you 
were  being  shut  in  the  bridal-chamber  together/  and  the 
inscription  contains  a  decree  forbidding  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter  under  certain  circumstances  to  raise  the  fees  paid 
by  women  at  their  second  marriage,  implying  clearly  that* 
such  persons  had  to  perform  a  certain  ritual  in  honour  of 
Demeter  and  to  pay  certain  fees  for  the  ministration.  As  far 
as  I  can  discover,  this  is  the  only  record  left  of  this  exercise  of 
function  on  Demeter*s  part  in  historical  times;  and  if  all 
prehistoric  Greece  had  reverenced  Thesmophoros  as  the 
marriage-goddess,  and  had  dedicated  a  special  mystery  to 
her  in  commemoration  of  the  greatest  of  human  'social  insti- 
tutions, we  should  have  surely  expected  that  a  clearer  imprint 
of  this  primaeval  character  of  hers  would  have  been  left  upon 
the  cults,  cult-titles,  and  cult-literature  of  later  Greece  • :  that 
she  would  not  have  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  deities  to 
whom  the  irporiKtia  were  offered ;  that  her  name  would 
frequently  at  least  appear  in  passages  of  literature  that  group 
together  the  marriage  -  divinities :  that  Servius  would  not 
have  been  able  to  affirm  that  according  to  some  people 
marri^e  was  altogether  repugnant  to  Demeter  owing  to  her 
loss  of  her  daughter  ^^*';  and  finally,  that  at  least  the  ritual 


*■  Much  interest  attaches  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  D^  Re  Rustica  of  Varxo,  a. 
4,  9 :  'Nuptiaram  initio  antiqni  reges  ac 
sublimes  viri  in  Etniria  in  coninnctione 
nuptiali  nova  nupta  et  novus  maritns 
primum  porcnm  immolant  Prisd  quo- 
que  Latini  etiam  Graed  in  Italia  idem 
factitasse  videntur';  but  this  does  not 
traverse  the  statement  in  the  text :  the 
pig  was  the  usual  sacrificial  animal  of 
the  earth-goddess  in  Greece,  and  of  the 


chthonian  powers,  but  it  was  oflfered 
also  to  Aphrodite,  whose  connexion 
with  marriage  is  better  attested  than 
Demeter^s :  the  Italian  practice  would 
prove  nothing  for  the  Hellenic :  the  pig 
was  offered  in  Italy  to  other  deities  than 
Ceres  (W,  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals^ 
p.  105,  who  regards  it,  however,  as 
specially  appropriate  '  to  deities  of  the 
earth  and  of  women '). 
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of  the  Thesmophoria  would  in  some  way  have  corroborated 
this  interpretation  of  Thesmophoros. 

But  neither  this  nor  the  former  interpretation  is  at  all 
supported  by  the  ritual,  which  is  that  which  now  remains  to 
be  examined. 

As  usual  we  are  best  informed  concerning  the  Attic  service. 
But  there  is  one  detail  which  occurs  in  many  of  the  records 
and  wbidti  points  to  a  universal  custom,  namely,  the  exclusion 
of  men.  This  is  implied  by  the  l^end  in  Herodotus  "^^  that 
the  Thesmophoria  were  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  Danaides 
and  taught  to  the  Pelasgic  women.  As  far  as  Attica  is 
concerned  the  evidence  is  absolutely  clear ;  the  play  of 
Aristophanes  is  in  itself  sufficient  testimony,  and  the  various 
detailed  statements  concerning  the  different  parts  of  the 
ceremony  show  that  the  whole  ministration  was  in  the  hands 
of  women :  the  women  elected  their  own  representatives  and 
officials,  and  from  at  least  the  essential  part  of  the  mystery, 
the  solemnity  in  the  Thesmophorion,  the  men  were  rigidly 
excluded.  We  have  noticed  already  the  predominance  of 
women  in  the  Kalamaia  Haloa  and  Skira  ^^  ^ ;  but  the 
Thesmophoria  appears  to  have  been  the  only  Attic  state- 
festival  that  belonged  to  them  entirely.  The  men  seem  to 
have  played  no  part  at  all  except  the  burdensome  one  of 
occasionally  providing  a  feast  for  the  Thesmophoriazusae 
of  their  respective  demes''**,  if  their  wives  happened  to  be 
leading  officials  ^  We  may  believe  that  the  same  exclusive 
rule  everywhere  prevailed.  If  the  records  speak  at  all  of  the 
personnel  of  the  ritual  in  other  localities,  it  is  always  and 
only  women  who  are  mentioned,  for  instance,  at  Eretria^^, 
Hegaxa^,  Thebes  and  Coronea  *•»  ®* »,  Abdera®^  Pantika- 
paion*^,  Erythrae®^  Ephesus^^  Miletos^^,  Syracuse  ^°^,  and 
Cyrene^*^.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  city,  a  story  was 
told  concerning  the  founder  Battos,  who  came  near  to  paying 

*  Ineos  3.  80 :  the  paasag^e  has  a  turn ;  it  has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with 

Tcrj   simple   meaning  ;    the   hnsband  any  primitive  usage  of  buying  one's  wife 

owning  the  property  has  of  course  to  from  the  community,  as  is  strangely 

pay  in  his  wife*s  behalf  all  the  religious  imagined  by  Miss  Harrison  in  her  Pro- 

expenses  that  devoWed  upon  her  in  her  Icgomena^  p.  131. 
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a  heavy  price  for  the  inquisitiveness  that  prompted  him  to 
violate  the  women's  mystery.  An  anecdote  of  similar  colour 
concerning  the  priestess  of  Demeter  at  Epidauros®\  who,  by 
some  freak  of  nature^  changed  her  sex  and  was  then  prosecuted 
for  having  seen  mysteries  which  it  was  impious  for  any  man 
to  be  cognisant  of,  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  the 
festival  at  this  city  also. 

In  the  next  place  we  gather  that  at  Athens  at  least  it  was 
married  women  and  not  maidens  who  administered  the  rite : 
this  is  made  clear  throughout  the  whole  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  by  the  citations  from  Isaeus  "^^  • :  the  only  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  namely  the  statement  by  the  scholiast  on 
Theocritus  concerning  the  <r€iivoX  itapOivoi  and  their  part  in 
the  procession  '^^  •,  being  usually  discredited ;  and  even  if  it 
were  true,  we  should  still  believe  that  all  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  the  festival  were  in  the  hands  of  married  women  ••  And 
there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  this  was  the  rule 
elsewhere.  For  Ovid,  in  describing  what  is  evidently  the 
Cypriote  Thesmophoria  "^^ ',  clearly  regards  it  as  a  feast  of 
the  married  women :  he  probably  was  not  specially  cognisant 
of  the  local  ritual  of  Cyprus,  but  was  aware  that  this  was 
a  common  trait  of  the  Thesmophoria  in  general.  Finally, 
Servius  speaks  of  certain  ceremonious  cries  which  matrons 
raised  at  cross-roads  in  honour  of  Demeter,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  is  the  Thesmophoria  to  which  he  is  referring  *®^\ 

Now  the  exclusion  of  men  in  this  ritual  is  a  fact  that  may 
be  of  anthropological  importance,  and  demands  consideration. 
But  before  attempting  to  explain  it  we  may  draw  this  con- 
clusion from  the  facts  already  presented,  that  the  0€<r/ju>^o/>ta 
was  not  a  festival  intended  to  commemorate  the  institution  of 
law,  and  that  if  it  reflected — as  is  reasonable  to  suppose — ^the 
character  of  Thesmophoros,  the  latter  title  had  no  political  or 
legal  connotation  at  all.  The  exclusive  ministration  of  the 
women  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  such  a  theory  or  such  an 

*   The  narrative  in  Lncian's  Dial,  eluded  as  the  men  were,  but  it  does  not 

Meretr,  a  speaks  of  a  girl  being  seen  prove  that  they  played  any  official  part 

with  her  mother  at  the  Thesmophoria ;  in  the  ceremony. 
this  may  show  that  girls  were  not  ex- 
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interpretation.  If  an  absolute  gynaecocracy  had  ever  prevailed 
on  Greek  soil»  so  that  the  women  might  claim  to  be  the 
founders  of  religious  and  political  life — a  supposition  which  is 
sometimes  put  forward  on  very  hazardous  evidence— it  could 
not  have  maintained  such  a  tenacious  hold  on  this  particular  cult 
for  ages  after  it  had  been  displaced  in  the  world  of  politics  and 
elsewhere  in  political  religion.  Or  again,  if  the  Thesmophoria 
were  founded  in  honour  of  the  marriage-goddess  and  to  com- 
memorate the  institution  of  some  higher  form  of  marriage, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  explain  the  exclusion  of  men.  Grant 
that  the  women  might  desire  and  claim  a  certain  secrecy  for 
their  share  in  the  mystery ;  yet  we  must  surely  look  for  the 
men  or  the  male  priest  to  come  in  somewhere  to  play  the 
male  part  in  such  a  function.  The  only  ritual  in  Greece 
which  was  brought  into  any  association  with  human  marriage, 
and  which  we  may  regard  in  some  sense  as  the  divine  counter- 
part to  it,  was  the  Uphs  yiiios  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  this  was 
naturally  performed  by  both  sexes.  Finally,  the  argument 
€x  sikntio  is  of  special  weight  here ;  for  the  Thesmophoriazusae 
of  Aristophanes,  when  they  come  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
various  divinities  in  their  choral  hymn,  invoke  Hera  TcAcfa, 
not  Demeter,  as  the  goddess  who '  guards  the  keys  of  marriage^.' 
Neither  the  ritual  then  nor  the  records  bear  out  this  second 
interpretation  of  Thesmophoros,  which  even  on  linguistic 
grounds  is  extremely  improbable  ^ 

Perhaps  the  more  minute  examination  of  the  Attic  service 
may  reveal  its  true  meaning,  though  the  records  are  frag- 
mentary, and  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  whole  ceremony 
in  a  lucid  order  mtist  remain  hypothetical.  The  festival 
occupied  three,  four,  or  five  days,  the  varying  statements 
corresponding,  perhaps,  to  the  varying  practice  of  different 
periods  "*•»*»;  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  it  began  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  of  Pyanepsion  and  lasted  till  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  \    On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  was  the  ritual 

*  Vide  Hen,  R.  i7*  used  for  the  marriage  ordinance :  vide 

^  That  9*ciU9  might  in  one  or  two  note  a,  p.  105. 
contexts  have  been  applied  to  marriage         «  Plutarch  ^'^  who  places  the  middle 

does  not  justify  the  belief  that  the  word  ceremony  of  it,  the  '  nyarf/o/  '  the  day 

absolutely  and  without  context  could  be  of   fasting,*  as   late  as  the  sixteenth, 
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called  the  Stenia,  which  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  regards 
as  distinct  from  the  Thesmophoria,  but  may  once  have  formed 
a  substantive  part  of  it,  as  Photius  connects  the  ^  Ascent '  of 
Demeter  and  the  mutual  reviling  of  the  women  with  the 
Stenia,  and  both  these  appear  again  in  some  of  the  records 
of  the  Thesmophoria.  This  *  Ascent ' — whatever  it  means — 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  Demeter*s  ascent  from  Hell,  for  if  we 
suppose  such  a  myth  that  might  be  embodied  in  some  mimetic 
representation  to  have  actually  existed,  it  would  imply  the 
previous  loss  of  her  daughter  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
between  mother  and  son-in-law.  And  as  the  NT/orcta  or  day 
of  mourning  was  to  follow,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
order  of  the  festival.  The  tenth  day  was  the  $€<riM4>op(a  or 
0€(rfAO(t)6pia  par  excellence  "^^  * :  if  the  first  accentuation  is  correct, 
which  is  vouched  for  by  the  MSS.  of  Photius^*'*  and  the 
scholiast  on  Lucian%  it  may  seem  to  make  somewhat  for 
the  first  part  of  Dr.  Frazer's  view  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name,  and  we  might  suppose  that  this  day  was  so  called  from 
the  practice  of  carrying  certain  things  called  Bttr^i  in  solemn 
procession,  just  as  two  of  the  following  da}^  acquired  special 
names  from  certain  acts  of  ritual  performed  upon  them.  Is  it 
possible  that  these  0€(r/uiot  were  the  i/J/u/xot  fiCpXoi  koX  UpaC^ '  the 
lawful  and  sacred  books  *  which  the  scholiast  on  Theocritus'^*  ^ 
declares  were  carried  on  the  heads  of  *  chaste  and  reverent 
maidens,'  on  *  the  day  of  the  mystery  when  as  if  in  prayer 
they  departed  to  Eleusis*?  The  whole  statement  has  been 
discredited  by  certain  writers'*  because  we  have  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  whole  ministration  was  in  the  hands  of 
matrons,  and  because  it  has  been  maintained  that  Eleusis  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Thesmophoria  ^  The  scholiast  was 
probably  wrong  about  the  *  chaste  maidens ' ;  but  on  the  latter 


is  opposed  by  the  consistent  statements  gards  the  meaning  of  the  name, 

of  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts;  ^  l^TtMtr,  Demeier-Persephom,^,  ^/^^^ 

and  among  the  latter  the  scholiast  on  Anm.  30 ;  Schomann,  Gticck,  Alterth. 

Lucian  draws  from  a  very  good  source.  2,  p.  460. 

*Rohde — who  published  the  Scholion  ^  See  Mommsen,  Fcste^  p,  300,  who 

—lays  great  stress  on  this  fact,  but  does  thinks  that  the  scholiast  confused  Eleusis 

not  draw  any  special  corollary  as  re-  with  the  Eleusinion  in  Athens. 
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ground  we  have  no  right  to  gainsay  him,  for  we  have  at  least 
one  positive  testimony  to  Eleusinian  0e<rfAo^p(a  ^^  ',  and  two  of 
the  ritualistic  l^ends,  one  explaining  the  chthonian  sacrifice 
of  the  pigs  ^*  *,  the  other  the  licentious  language  of  the  women, 
are  of  Eleusinian  origin  ^*«»^®^  We  may  believe,  then,  that 
certain  sacred  books  were  carried  in  procession  at  some 
time  or  other  during  the  festival ;  we  must  regard  them 
not  as  quasi-biblical  treatises  on  law  or  morality,  but  as 
ritualistic  books  containing  directions  for  regulating  the  T€\€Tri. 
Most  mysteries  in  Greece  possessed  such  books* ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  these  collections  of  written  ritual  were  specially 
called  d€<r/io(y  and  the  theory  that  they  were  so  called  at 
Athens  rests  partly  on  a  point  of  accent ;  nor  if  we  admit  the 
accent,  does  the  conclusion  follow  ^  And  if  the  first  day  was 
called  0€<r/yio^op^,  because  its  chief  service  was  the  carrying  of 
$€(riJLol,  then  the  scholiast  is  wrong  about  the  procession  to 
Eleusis,  for  we  are  told  that  on  the  first  day  the  women  were 
at  Halimus^  where  there  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  Thesmo- 
phoros^^*>°,  on  the  sea-coast  south-east  of  Phaleron,  far  too 
distant  from  Eleusis  for  the  women  to  journey  thither  in  a  day. 
We  may  leave  the  question  for  the  present  with  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  a  priori  very  unlikely  that  such  a  comparatively 
trivial  and  unessential  act  as  the  carrying  of  ritualistic  books 
in  procession  should  have  given  a  name  to  a  festival  of  great 
compass  which  was  celebrated  at  a  time  when  probably  no 
books  were  in  existence  among  most  of  the  communities  of 
the  Hellenic  stock. 

The  first  day  being  spent  at  Halimus,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  women's  dances  at  Kolias  which  was  in  the  vicinity 
also  took  place  on  the  first  day''^^  Such  dances  were 
certainly  mimetic,  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  Thesmophoria 
included  a  representation  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  ^  this  may 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  chorus  at  Kolias  ^^  K    The  women 

*  Cf.  Demeter,  R.  355 ;  Dionysos,  R.  ^  The  Orphic  poet  of  the  Aigoaantica 

62%  claims  as  one  of  his  proper  themes  '  the 

^  The  day  may  have  been  called  wanderings  of  Demeter,  the  grief  of 

$€fff»o^op(a  (fjfiipa),  simply  becanse  it  Persephone,  and  the  holy  ritnal  of  Thes- 

was  the  first  day  of  the  whole  festival  mophoros,'  IL  26,  27  (reading  Otafuxpd^ 

$€fffuf6pM.  pw  ff  ba'ijpf  for  BtfTfuxpSpos  0*  &i  ^v). 
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then  left  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  second  day  proceeded  to 
Athens.  And  this  day  was  called  the  'Ai;oSo9,  the  name  being 
explained  as  alluding  to  the  procession  of  the  women  up  to 
the  Thesmophorion  in  Athens  ^^»,  a  building  that  probably 
lay  near  the  Pnyx.  In  endeavouring  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  we  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  same  day, 
according  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  was  also  called 
KaOohos ;  and  that  an  &vohos  Ai/ifiriTpo9  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
associated  with  the  Stenia  on  the  ninth  of  Pyanepsion.  The 
difficulties  of  interpreting  &pobos  in  reference  to  the  lower 
world  have  partly  been  shown  above.  It  did  not  appear 
natural  to  apply  it  in  this  sense  to  Demeter ;  and  as  regards 
Kore  it  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  eleventh  of  Pyanepsion 
would  be  of  all  times  of  the  year  unsuitable  for  her  return  to 
the  upper  world*  Nor  could  Kido^os  logically  refer  to  the 
passing  away  or  descent  of  Proserpine ;  for  this  belongs  to 
harvest-time*,  and  the  period  of  the  Attic  harvest  was  long 
passed.  Again,  if  ivobos  and  KdOobos  had  signified  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  divinity  and  her  descent  into  Hades,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  two  such  opposite  views  should  have  been  taken 
of  the  same  ritual.  We  may  suppose,  then,  either  that  the 
*  Ascent  of  the  Goddess '  was  nothing  more  than  the  bringing 
up  of  her  image  from  the  sea-coast  to  Athens — and  this  as  in 
some  sense  a  return  from  exile  might  be  called  KdBobos — and 
that  Photius  confuses  the  Stenia  with  the  second  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria ;  or  that  the  ivobos  was  simply  the  carrying  of 
images  of  mother  and  daughter  up  to  the  temple  on  the  high 
ground  from  the  lower  city  ;  as  we  gather  from  Aristophanes  ^ 
that  there  were  two  wooden  idols  in  the  Thesmophorion  when 
the  women  met  there  on  the  third  day  :  only  this  suggestion 
fails  to  explain  the  Kddobos.  We  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  very  different  interpretation  offered  by 
Mr.  Frazer  that  ivobos  and  KiOobos  do  not  refer  to  the  god- 
desses at  all,  but  to  the  women  who  went  down  into  the 
subterranean  chamber  and  returned,  in  performance  of  an 
important    ritual    described   partly    by   Clemens   and    more 

*  The  feast  of  Kore  called  fcaraywyrj      matnre  (R.  1 29). 
at  Syracuse  was  held  when  the  com  was         ^  Thesmoph.  773. 
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fully  by  Lucian's  scholiast''^*:  'At  the  Thesmophoria  it 
is  the  &shion  to  throw  living  pigs  into  the  underground 
sanctuaries  ,  •  *  and  certain  women  called  dvrAijrpfoi  descend 
and  bring  up  the  decaying  remnants  and  place  them  on  the 
altars:  and  people  believe  that  the  man  who  takes  (part  of 
them)  and  mixes  them  up  with  his  grain  for  sowing  will  have 
abundant  harvest.  And  they  say  that  there  are  serpents 
down  below  about  the  vaults,  which  eat  the  greater  part  of 
the  food  thrown  down.  •  •  •  And  the  same  festival  is  also  called 
*AppriTo<^ptaj  and  it  is  celebrated  from  the  same  point  of  view 
concerning  the  growth  of  fruits  and^  human  generation.  And 
they  also  dedicate  here(?)  certain  unmentionable  holy  objects 
made  of  dough,  imitations  of  serpents  and  shapes  of  men 
(?  1^.  avlpuc&p  (TxrffiiTwVf  a  euphemism  for  the  ^oAAJs).  They 
also  take  pine-boughs  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  tree. 
And  all  these  objects  are  thrown  into  the  so-called  Megara 
together  with  the  pigs ...  as  a  symbol  of  the  generation  of 
fruits  and  men.'  This  important  passage  has  received  much 
notice  and  some  criticism  that  has  not  been  always  satis- 
factory \  In  spite  of  some  corruption  of  the  text  and  some 
difficulties  of  translation,  certain  important  features  of  the 
whole  ritual  emerge.  The  offering  of  the  mimic  serpents, 
which  were  of  course  not  intended  for  food,  show  the  semi- 
divine  character  of  the  animal.  The  ritual  is  intended  to 
promote  the  crops  and  human  generation,  but  there  is  no 
ceremonious  allusion  to  the  ordinance  of  marriage :  whether  it 
contained  a  phallic  element  is  doubtful  ^  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  believe  it  did  if  we  believe  the  statement  of  Theodoretus 
that  a  representation  of  the  female  sexual  organ  was  honoured 
by  the  women  in  the  Thesmophoria  ''*«.  On  minor  points  the 
record  is  vague:   we  are  not  told  where  this  ceremony  was 

*  Fxazer's  Golden  Bought  vol.  a,  399,  ^  Rohde,loc.cit.,  believes  that  a  phallic 

and  article  on  'Thesmophoria*  In  the  element  is  attested  of  Demeter*s  ritual 

Encyclopoidia    Britannica  ;     Andrew  at  Halimns,  where  he  would  locate  the 

IjangfMytktRiiuaiy  andReligum^  a.  269  whole  of  this  ceremony  described  by  the 

(giving  certain  savage  parallels);  Robert  scholiast:  but  the  authorities  he  cites 

in  Preller,  Criech,  MythoL  2.  779,  Anm.  are  referring  to  a  Dionysiac  not  a  De- 

I.  780,  Anm.  3;  Rohde,  Rhein.  Mus,  meter-cult  at  Halimus,  vide  Dionyso8» 

1870,  p.  548;  Miss  Hanison,  Prolego-  R.  129*. 
nuna.  Sec,  pp.  1 30-131. 
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performed,  whether  at  Athens  or  at  some  country  locality 
that  was  included  in  the  route  followed  by  the  women  in  their 
procession* ;  the  explanatory  l^end,  that  the  sacrifice  of  pigs 
was  to  commemorate  Eubouleus  and  his  herd  of  swine  that  were 
swallowed  up  with  him,  when  the  earth  opened  to  receive 
Pluto  and  Kore,  might  sug^^est  Eleusis  for  the  scene  of  the  rite, 
and  at  all  events  is  of  some  value  as  attesting  the  strong  Eleu- 
sinian  colour  that  has  spread  over  part  of  the  Thesmophoria. 

Neither  does  it  appear  quite  evident  at  what  point  of  time 
in  the  long  festival  the  swine-sacrifice  occurred.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  Dr.  Frazer  s  view  that  the  throwing  the 
live  pigs  into  the  vault  and  the  fetching  up  the  remnants  of 
the  last  year's  sacrifice  were  two  parts  of  the  same  ceremony 
occurring  on  the  same  day.  Only  if  we  conscientiously  abide 
by  the  evidence  of  the  accent,  and  ascribe  all  the  ritual  men- 
tioned by  Lucian's  scholiast  to  the  day  called  d€<r/uio^op(a,  this 
we  know  to  have  been  the  tenth  day,  and  therefore  we  cannot, 
on  this  hypothesis,  accept  Dr.  Frazer's  explanation  of  KiJBolbos 
and  ivohos^  for  these  latter  rituals  fell  on  the  eleventh  of  the 
month  "^^  ^  More  important  still  is  the  question  as  to  the  earlier 
or  later  significance  of  the  swine-sacrifice.  Were  the  animals 
thrown  in  merely  as  gifls  to  the  earth-goddesses,  or  as  incarna- 
tions of  the  divinities  themselves  ?  The  latter  is  Dr.  Frazer's 
view,  but  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  it.  The 
pig  is,  no  doubt,  their  sacred  animal  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Greek  world ;  no  doubt  it  was  to  them  as  well  probably  as  to 
Plouton-Eubouleus  that  the  Athenians  of  the  later  period 
believed  it  was  offered  in  this  Thesmophorian  ritual,  just  as 
at  Potniae  we  hear  of  two  sucking-pigs  being  thrown  down 
into  a  hole  as  a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and  Kore  '^^  And 
the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  which  is  attested  of  the  worshippers 
in  the  Attic  Thesmophoria  may  be  connected  with  this  ritual 
at  the  Megaron,  and  very  probably  may  have  been  a  sacra- 
mental meaP**.  But  sacramental  union  with  the  divinity 
does  not  demand  the  belief  that  the  divinity  is  incarnate  in  the 

*  Rohde,  loc.  cit.,  relying  on  the  mos^^.  This  evidence,  which  is  all  that 
accentuation  Otaiio<popia  (Photius  and  be  can  urge,  is  slight,  but  of  some  value. 
Lncian*s  scholiast),  places  it  at  Hall- 
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animal  ^  though  this  belief  may  be  traced  in  other  Hellenic 
cults ;  if  the  deity  and  the  worshippers  partake  of  the  same 
food,  the  sacramental  bond  is  sufficiently  strong.  Therefore 
sacramental  eating  of  animal  food  ought  not  to  be  always 
taken  as  proof  of  a  direct  theriomorphic  conception.  The 
flesh  thrown  into  the  vault  was  supposed  to  be  devoured  by 
the  snakes  that  were  kept  there,  and  the  women  made  a  loud 
clapping  to  drive  away  the  snakes  before  they  ventured  down. 
Now,  though  Demeter  and  Kore  are  nowhere  identified  with 
the  snake,  having  become  detached  from  the  earth-goddess  after 
the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  latter  had  come  to  pre- 
vail, yet  this  animal  that  was  once  the  incarnation  of  the  earth* 
spirit  remains  the  familiar  representative  of  the  chthonian 
goddesses  of  the  Olympian  period.  Therefore,  as  these  god- 
desses may  in  some  sense  have  been  supposed  to  have  partaken 
of  the  swine's  flesh  that  was  thrown  down  to  them,  the 
remnants  would  be  regarded  as  charged  with  part  of  their 
divinity,  and  would  be  valuable  objects  to  show  over  the  fields. 
But  no  Greek  legend  or  ritual  reveals  any  sense  of  the  identity 
between  Demeter  and  the  pig. 

The  ceremony  just  examined  shows  us  this  at  least,  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  to  secure  the  fertility 
of  the  field,  and  probably  also  to  promote  human  fecundity ; 
and  that  the  divinities  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  being  earth- 
deities,  possessed  both  a  chthonian  and  an  ag^cultural 
character,  and  could  bless  their  worshippers  both  with  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb.  And  it  shows  us 
that  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  /i^/uiijo-is^; 
for  the  service  in  connexion  with  the  vaults  contains  no  allu- 
sion to  the  famous  myth,  but  is  pure  ritual,  not  arising  from 
but  itself  generating  the  myth  of  Eubouleus.  The  women 
who  ascend  and  descend  are  obviously  not  embodiments  of 
Kore  and  Demeter ;  they  dance  no  dance,  but  perform  litur- 

*  Vide  my  article  on  'Sacrificial  Com-  it  is  altogether  ignored  by  Miss  Harri- 

mimion'    in    Greek   religion,    JERbbert  son, /Vv/r^i/i^ita,  pp.  131-131 ;  theRape 

Jourmal^  ^SKHf  PP-  319-331.  of  Persephone  was  merely  a  story  arising, 

^  This  element  in  the  Thesmophoria  she  thinks,  from  the  ritual,  but  she  does 

has  been  exaggerated  by  Rohde  in  his  not  explain  this, 
criticism  of  the  scholiast,  loc.  cit :  but 
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gical  functions  and  minister  to  certain  altars.  But  their 
service  was  probably  in  its  origin  no  mere  gift-sacrifice^  and 
perhaps  was  never  regarded  as  wholly  this  and  nothing  more. 
We  have  no  hint  that  in  any  Hellenic  ritual  the  serpent  was 
ever  offered  to  any  divinity  as  food  or  as  a  gift-offering ;  we 
must  suppose,  ther^efore,  that  the  mimic  serpents  were  conse- 
crated to  the  sacred  vault,  because  they  were  the  animals 
specially  charged  with  the  power  of  the  nether  earth-spirit ; 
the  pig  was  regarded  in  the  same  light,  and  therefore  the  same 
significance  probably  attached  at  one  time  to  the  act  of 
throwing  in  the  swine ;  for  the  same  reason  sucking-p^s  were 
chosen  at  Potniae  as  more  likely  to  refresh  and  rejuvenate  the 
energies  of  the  earth.  We  may  regard  then  this  part  of  the 
Thesmophorian  ritual  at  Athens  as  a  survival  of  ancient  magic, 
used  to  stimulate  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  soil.  Yet  in  the 
earliest  period  it  might  be  accompanied  by  prayers,  and  by 
real  gift-offerings  to  the  goddesses.  For  prayers,  spells,  and 
gift-offerings  are  religious  acts  which,  though  arising  from  tviTo 
different  views  of  the  divine  nature,  are  often  of  simultaneous 
occurrence  in  very  early  phases  of  religion  *.  The  women  in 
the  Attic  ritual  certainly  prayed**;  and  cereal  offerings,  as 
thank-offerings  for  crops,  probably  formed  part  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  sacrifice  ^^  ^ :  but  it  is  clear  also  that  some  form  of 
animal-oblation  was  essential,  not  only  at  Athens,  but  at 
Eretria  and  Cyrene''*^»  ^^^.  Some  such  ritual,  possibly  the 
swine-offering  just  considered,  was  probably  associated  with 
the  ceremony  known  as  the  hUayiMi  or  iTroSicoy/ia ''^  ^  which 
Hesychius  informs  us  was  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.  His  statement,  which  lacks  all  context  or  setting,  is 
one  more  of  the  disiecta  membra^  out  of  which  we  have  to  piece 
together  an  organic  whole,  if  possible.  Could  this  '  pursuit ' 
be  the  chasing  of  the  bridegroom  and  ravisher  by  the  women, 
as  Pallas  and  Artemis  tried  to  chase  Pluto  in  the  poetical 
versions  of  the  story  **.     The  name  Bvala.  makes  against  this 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  this  at  *  This  is  Gerhard's  view,  Akad,  Ab- 

some\engihm//iddertLeclureStp,i6S,Scc,  hatidl,  a,  p.  340  :  one  of  the  objections 

^  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.   395  (quoted  to  it  is  that  it  supposes  naturally  a  male 

Artemis,  R.  73).  participant  in  the  ritual. 
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view,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  part  of 
the  varied  ceremony  was  the  mimetic  representation  of  the 
myth.  Pursuit  at  sacrifice  was,  as  Dr.  Frazer  remarks,  com- 
mon ;  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  pursuit :  the  priest  may  have 
to  fly  because  he  has  slain  a  sacred  animal ;  or  he  himself  may 
pursue  one  of  those  who  are  present  at  the  altar  with  simulated 
intent  to  kill ;  and  this  is  a  relic  of  a  prior  human  sacrifice* 
Now,  as  the  above  writer  has  abundantly  shown,  such  sacrifices 
have  been  fairly  common  in  the  worship  of  the  earth-spirit 
among  different  races,  and  the  primitive  agricultural  ritual  all 
over  the  world,  as  we  have  seen,  is  darkened  by  the  frequent 
suggestion  of  human  bloodshed* 

Some  such  pretence  of  what  was  once  a  reality  may  explain 
the  hUyyiia  in  the  Thesmophoria ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  idle 
conjecture  seems  to  appear  from  the  Corinthian  l^end  refer- 
ring to  the  institution  of  a  Demeter-cult  there  which  was 
doubtless  the  Thesmophoria^^*:  the  first  priestess  to  whom 
Demeter  revealed  her  secret  mysteries  was  an  old  woman 
called  Melissa  (a  name  of  sacerdotal  significance  in  Demeter's 
and  other  cults  ^•**) :  the  other  women  came  and  surrounded  her, 
coaxing  and  imploring  her  to  communicate  them;  at  last, 
wroth  at  her  stubborn  refusal,  they  tore  her  to  pieces.  The 
story  was  by  no  means  ben  trovato\  but  interpreted  back- 
wards it  may  yield  this  possible  sense — the  Thesmophoria  at 
Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  were  in  the  hands  of  married  women, 
who  cherished  a  secret  ritual,  and  retained,  perhaps  in  some 
simulated  ceremony,  a  faint  reminiscence  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  their  priestess,  and  who  invented,  as  usual,  a  single  and 
special  incident  to  account  for  it  We  shall  find  similar  myths 
of  importance  in  the  cults  of  Dionysos.  The  legend  of  the 
\%dofi6\\xk^  the  festival  of  Troezen  ^®  ^  in  honour  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia,  other  names  for  the  two  earth-goddesses  of  vegeta- 
tion, is  of  great  interest  as  probably  belonging  to  the  same 
group  of  religious  phenomena  :  two  maidens  came  there  from 
Crete  and  lost  their  life  by  stoning  in  a  civic  tumult,  and  the 
*  festival  of  the  stone-throwing '  was  instituted  in  their  honour. 
We  seem  to  trace  here  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  savage 
dogma  that  *  blood  must  water  the  earth  to  make  things  grow/ 
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the  worshippers  in  the  vegetation-ritual  drawing  blood  from 
each  other  with  stones,  and  inventing  a  myth  that  probably 
embalms  a  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  vegetation-deity. 
May  we  also  explain  those  mysterious  lines  (165-167)  that 
seem  like  an  interpolation  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter, 
part  of  the  prophecy  of  the  goddess  about  her  fosterling 
Demiphon,  *  And  over  him  (or  in  his  honour)  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  revolving  years  all  day  long  the  sons  of  the  Eleusinians 
ever  mingle  the  fell  battle-shout  and  join  in  war/  as  an  allu- 
sion to  combats  half  real,  half  mimic,  waged  over  the  corn- 
field to  sprinkle  the  earth  with  blood  ?  Combats,  either  sham 
or  serious,  seem  not  infrequently  to  have  formed  the  finale 
of  vegetation-ceremonies,  and  one  such  may  have  been  the 
Eleusinian  ySoAXTyri;;,  or  ritualistic  stone-throwing,  with  which 
the  functionary  known  as  Upcvs  XiOottiopoi  may  have  been 
connected  *. 

This  gloss  of  Hesychius  then  has  some  value,  but  his  other 
on  the  word  Cw^i  ^^  name  of  another  sacrificial  act  in  the 
Attic  Thesmophoria^*™,  has  none ;  for  the  text  is  partly  corrupt, 
and  all  that  might  be  said  about  it  would  be  useless  conjecture. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  day  of  the  festival  we  find  better 
information  at  this  point :  the  day  was  called  vrjoTela,  the  day 
of  fasting  and  mortification,  when  the  ofHciating  women  had 
apparently  little  in  the  way  of  ritual  to  perform,  and  when  the 
public  business  of  the  community  was  suspended  ''^  ■•  *•»  K  We 
are  not  told  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  applied  to  the  men ;  it 
is  only  the  women  who  are  said  to  have  fasted  '  seated  on  the 
ground '*V  Of  course  they  said  that  they  did  so  because 
Demeter  in  her  sorrow  had  done  the  same,  just  as  they  said 
that  they  indulged  in  ribaldry  because  lambe  had  done  so. 


^  CL  the  beating  and  stone-throwing 
in  the  Feriae  Ancillarum  on  the  Nonae 
Caprotinae,  probably  a  harvest-festival 
in  honour  of  Jono,  Pint.  Vi^,  Rom,  39 : 
for  the  ff/dffiftara  on  that  occasion  vide 
FfV.  Camiil,  33;  Warde  Fowler,  Roman 
Festivals  J  pp.  1 75 » 1 76 :  for  the  Eleusinian 
fiaXXrfTvt  vide  Atbenae.  406  D  (Hero- 
cults,  R.  54) :  cf.  legend  of  stoning  in 
the  vegetation-ritual  of  Artemis  at  Ka- 


phyae,  Cf////,  vol.  2,  p.  428.  Usener 
in  Archiv  f,  Religionrajissemch  1904, 
pp.  397-3131  examines  a  nomber  of 
ceremonious  combats  of  this  type,  and  ex- 
plains them  as  cathartic  ritual,  descend- 
ing probably  from  a  mimetic  combat  of 
the  persons  representing  Summer  and 
Winter.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  cases 
can  be  explained  by  any  single  theory. 
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Similarly,  the  rule  that  the  women  must  not  eat  the  seeda  of 
the  pomegranate  in  the  Thesmophoria^^',  was  naturally  ex- 
plained by  the  story  of  Persephone,  and  the  spell  which  bound 
her  to  the  lower  world  through  her  imprudent  eating  of  this 
fruit ;  but  we  may  suspect  that  the  taboo  was  independent  of 
the  myth,  for  we  find  it  again  in  the  ritual  at  Lykosura  of 
Despoina,  whose  legend  by  no  means  coincides  at  all  points 
with  Persephone's^";  the  reason  for  this  avoidance  of  the 
pom^ranate  may  have  been  the  blood-red  colour  which  made 
it  ominous,  while  in  other  cults  a  brighter  sjmibolism  may  have 
attached  to  it^  At  least,  as  regards  the  women's  fast  in 
general,  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  was  mimetic  or  dramatic 
at  all,  though  this  is  usually  the  view  of  the  modems  who 
often  commit  the  same  error  of  itrrtpop  isp6T€pov  as  the  ancients. 
In  most  religions,  our  own  included,  the  fasts  are  explained 
by  holy  legends.  Here  at  least  there  is  no  need  for  one. 
Fasting  and  other  rules  of  abstinence  have  in  the  liturgies  of 
ancient  cults  a  distinct  agrarian  value,  and  will  be  resorted  to 
at  critical  periods  of  the  agrarian  year,  such  as  the  period  of 
sowing.  Besides  fiisting,  the  women  were  supposed  to  abstain 
from  sexual  intercourse,  according  to  Ovid  for  nine  days  '^^  ^. 
The  women  who  went  down  into  the  vault  had  to  observe 
ritualistic  purity  for  three  days^,  and  certain  herbs  that  were 
supposed  to  exercise  a  chastening  effect  on  the  temperament 
were  strewn  under  the  beds  of  the  matrons  '^^  *»  **. 

The  day  after  the  Niyorcfa,  the  closing  day  of  the  whole 
festival,  was  the  Kdkkiyivtia.  Probably,  from  the  name  of  the 
religious  celebration,  there  emerged  a  female  personality, 
il  RoXXiy/pcca,  sometimes  identified  with  Demeter,  sometimes 
with  Ge,  or  regarded  as  a  subordinate  divinity  closely 
associated  with  the  former  \  It  is  most  improbable  that  the 
word  in  this  precise  form  should  originally  have  had  the  value 
of  a  feminine  divine  name,  for  no  festival  was  ever  directly 

*  inde  Aphrodhe,yol.  a,  p. 696,  note  c.  intercourse,  replied  '  after  lawful  inter- 

^  Theano,  the  Pythagorean  woman-  course  at  onoe,  after  adulterous,  never  ^^.' 

philosopher,  on  being  consulted  by  a  This  is    the   modem   and    ethical   as 

woman  how  soon  it  was  permissible  to  distinct  from  the  ritualistic  view, 

enter  the  Thesmophorion  after  sexual  *  Vide  Hero-cults,  R.  335. 
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called  by  the  simple  personal  name  of  a  divinity.  It  is  likely 
that  the  earliest  form  was  the  neuter  plural,  the  most  frequent 
form  of  festival-names,  and  Alkiphron  '^^  •*,  and  probably  a  Sici- 
lian inscription  give  us  r^  KoAXiy^i^eia  * :  and  this  may  be 
interpreted  as  the  feast  of  KaXAiy€in{(|  a  natural  appellative  of 
Demeter  or  Kore,  to  whom  alone  all  throughout  the  Greek 
world  the  Thesmophoria  were  consecrated.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fictitious  personal  Kalligeneia  was  commonly  invoked  in 
later  times,  for  Plutarch  seems  to  regard  the  Eretrian  festival 
as  a  noteworthy  exception,  in  that  the  women  did  not  *  invoke 
Kalligeneia '  in  its  celebration  '^'.  Now  KoXAiyci^r  designates 
'the  goddess  of  fair  offspring,'  or  the  goddess  'who  gives  fair 
offspring,'  or  rather  both  meanings  could  combine  in  the  word. 
We  may  suppose  then  that  the  women's  festival  appropriately 
closed  with  the  old-time  prayer  of  the  women  for  beautiful 
children.  And  if  the  prayer  was  accompanied  by  the  belief 
that  on  this  day  the  mother  regained  her  fair  daughter,  we 
should  recognize  a  stratum  of  religious  thought  concerning 
Demeter  that  is  older  than  and  alien  to  the  '  classical '  legend. 
For  Demeter  must  be  supposed,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  be 
living  below  the  earth  as  an  ancient  earth-goddess  reunited 
with  her  corn-daughter:  we  cannot  imagine  that  Kore  was 
thought  to  return  to  the  earth  to  gladden  her  mother  above  in 
late  October  ^. 

There  is  only  one  more  fact  recorded  of  the  Attic  Thesmo- 
phoria that  may  prove  to  be  of  importance,  namely,  the 
release  of  prisoners  during  the  festival  ''^  \  The  same  indul- 
gence prevailed,  apparently,  at  the  Dionysia  and  P^n« 
athenaica^,  and  it  may  have  been  a  common  practice  at 
many  state-festivals  in  Greece.  The  original  idea  which 
suggested  it  may  have  been  that  law  and  order  could  be  sus^ 

^  C.  I.  Gr,  Sic,  //.  205.  Vide  Demeter,  ritnal    to  procure  fair  o^pring,'  and 

R.  104.  that  the  Eretrians  were  merely  singnlar 

^  Usener's  view  that  Kalligeneia  is  in  not  having  evolved  the  personal 
a  mere  '  sonder-gottheit/  a  primitive  /caWiyhtta  from  it :  but  this  view  need 
functional  daimon,  appears  to  me  very  not  mean  that  rd  leaXXiyiytia  was  origin- 
improbable,  Gottemamen,  p.  laa  :  vide  ally  a  *  godless*  ritual,  without  reference 
discussion  in  chapter  on  Hero-cults.  It  to  Demeter  or  her  myth, 
is  possible  that  tA  KoXXiyivtta  was  ®  Vide  vol.  5,  Dionysos  R.  127", 
originally  an   impersonal  word  =  '  the 
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pended  during  a  short  period  of  licence  which  was  especially 
common  at  ceremonies  connected  with  the  crops.  When  once 
the  release  of  prisoners  became  an  established  rule  at  these 
most  ancient  festivals,  mere  civic  sympathy  and  kindness 
might  lead  to  the  introduction  of  it  at  later  feasts  of  a  different 
character.  Part  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  joyous,  and  we  hear 
of  feasting ;  it  is  only  the  third  day  that  was  sorrowful.  If 
^diis  was  the  day  on  which  the  prisoners  were  released,  we  may 
explain  the  custom  by  means  of  the  same  explanation  as  I 
have  suggested  for  the  curious  law  that  no  one  might  lay 
a  suppliant  bough  on  the  altar  during  the  Eleusinia  * ;  what- 
ever  b  associated  with  enmity  or  strife  must  be  rigidly  tabooed 
durii^  a  piacular  and  sorrowful  ritual. 

Before  endeavouring  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  survey  of 
Attic  ritual,  we  must  see  if  the  records  of  the  Thesmophoria 
in  other  parts  of  Greece  can  add  any  further  fact  of  importance 
to  the  general  account,  beyond  that  which  has  been  already 
noted,  the  universal  exclusion  of  men.  Of  the  Eretrian  rite 
one  other  detail  is  known  of  some  anthropological  interest ; 
the  women  did  not  use  fire,  but  the  sun's  heat,  for  cooking 
their  meat  We  may  gather  from  this  that  the  more  ancient 
culinary  process  of  drying  meat  in  the  sun  survived  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes  \  But  probably  the  Eretrian  custom  has  more 
significance  than  this  ;  the  women  must  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  ritualistic  purity,  and  the  sun's  fire  was  purer  than  that  of 
the  domestic  hearth  \  It  is  also  possible  that  in  the  ancient 
period  of  the  Eretrian  calendar  the  sowing-time  was  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  that  the  domestic  fire 
was  extii^uished  in  obedience  to  a  rule  of  purification  that 
was  commonly  observed  at  this  period.  Something  too  may 
be  gathered  from  Pausanias'  record  of  a  Megarian  ritual  '^'^. 
Near  their  Prytaneum  was  a  rock  called  'AvaK^Spa, '  the  rock  of 
invocation,'  so  named,  as  they  said,  because  here  in  her  wander- 
ing search  Demeter  called  out  the  name  of  her  lost  daughter, 
^and  the  Megarian  women  still  do  to  this  day  in  accordance 

*  Vide  Hibbert  Lectures^  P*  Ii4*  ^^  of  drying  meat  in  the  sun. 

^  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  \  i,  p.  339,         "  Cf.  another  example  of  this  idea  in 
gives  other  instances  of  the  ritualistic     Apollo-cult,  R.  128*1. 
PABMEti.  ni  21 
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with  the  myth.*  We  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  this  was 
part  of  the  M^arian  Thesmophoria,  especially  as  he  mentions 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  not  far  from  the  Pryta- 
neum ;  and  that  the  ritual  here,  as  at  Athens,  contained 
a  mimetic  element  \  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  Laconian 
Thesmophoria  ^^  except  that  it  lasted  three  dajrs,  which  perhaps 
was  the  rule  in  the  later  period  at  Athens  as  we  may  gather 
from  Alkiphron.  And  of  the  ritual  in  other  places,  where 
Thesmophoria  are  definitely  attested,  it  remains  to  notice  only 
the  following  facts:  at  Delos  the  festival  appears  to  have 
been  consecrated  in  part  to  the  'goddess  of  sorrow^,'  and 
to  have  possessed  an  agrarian  character,  for  certain  loaves 
baked  for  a  celebration  called  MeyaAitpria  were  consecrated  to 
al  0€aiJLo4>6poi  (0eaQ,  and  the  Delian  offering  to  Demeter  of  the 
pregnant  sow  suggests  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was 
the  same  here  as  at  Athens,  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the 
human  family,  of  the  flocks  and  of  the  crops  *^:  at  Rhodes 
we  hear  the  *  purifications  before  the  Thesmophoria,'  and 
doubtless  these  were  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same 
ritualistic  value  as  at  Athens**:  at  Miletos  a  doubtful  citation 
in  Stephanus  seems  to  point  to  a  local  practice  of  placing  the 
pine-bough  under  the  beds  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  we 
should  suppose  for  the  same  purifying  purpose  as  that  for 


*  The  sacred  character  of  the  stone 
itself  may  be  a  relic  of  Mjroenaean  stone- 
worship  when  the  deity  was  invoked 
to  come  to  the  stone;  but  the  mi* 
metic  fashion  of  aiding  Demeter  in  the 
search  by  calling  out  the  name  of  her 
danghter  may  hare  been  a  real  feature 
of  the  Thesmophoria :  cf.  the  citations 
from  Senrius  about  the  ritual  of  the 
matrons  at  the  cross-roads  (R.  107*): 
the  first  points  to  meetings  of  married 
women  with  torches  in  their  hands  at 
the  cross-roads  calling  on  Kore,  and 
this  snggests  a  Thesmophorian  rite : 
the  second  citation  is  confused — rusiici 
who  have  no  place  in  the  Thesmophoria 
take  the  place  of  mcUronae — and  Arte- 
mis (  =  Hekate)  is  joined  with  Demeter. 


But  the  latter  point  is  not  difficult  to 
explain :  the  matrons  with  torches  meet 
at  the  cross-roads  before  they  start  00 
their  ceremonious  march  over  the  fields; 
but  the  cross-roads,  where  the  way  was 
doubtful,  would  be  the  natural  place  for 
Demeter  in  her  search  to  call  aloud  the 
name  of  her  daughter :  the  cross-roads 
also  were  sacred  to  Hekate  Tf»/o^r,  who 
also  carried  torches  —  hence  Hekate 
comes  into  the  '  Homeric '  story  of  the 
quest  The  matrons*  ritual  may  have 
originated  in  pure  religious  magic;  it 
would  become  fu/aj<nt  as  the  myth  grew 
and  absorbed  it :  but  it  is  hazardous  to 
assume  a  period  of  the  Thesmophoria 
so  called  when  Demeter  was  not  in  it. 
*  Vide  supra,  p.  71. 
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which  the  willow  was  used  at  Athens,  only  that,  according  to 
Ludan's  scholiast,  the  pine-bough  was  a  symbol  of  generation 
rather  than  a  help  to  chastity  ^^:  at  Ephesos  an  inscription  of 
the  Roman  period  speaks  of  a  yearly  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
associates  of  a  mystery  to  Demeter  Thesmophoros  and  Karpo- 
phoros,  suggesting  that  here  also  the  goddess  under  the  former 
title  was  worshipped  as  the  divinity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  •*. 
Finally,  certain  details  are  given  us  of  the  Syracusan  Thesmo- 
phoria^^,  from  which  we  gather  that  part  of  the  ritual  at 
least  closely  resembled  the  Athenian :  the  feast  was  a  ten 
days'  celebration,  during  which  the  women  seem  to  have 
retired  to  a  house  on  the  Acropolis  ^  Again,  we  hear  of  the 
ayxpokoylof  the  ceremonious  ribaldry,  and  of  certain  indecencies 
of  ritual,  cakes  moulded  to  resemble  the  pudenda  muliebria 
being  carried  prominently  in  the  procession ;  the  aUrxpoKoyla 
was  here  also  explained  by  reference  to  the  story  of  lambe, 
and  the  festival  fell  about  the  time  of  the  autumn  sowing ; 
according  to  Diodorus,  an  ancient  fashion  of  dress  prevailed 
during  the  period 

In  the  catalogue  of  Greek  Thesmophoria  I  have  ventured 
to  include  certain  local  ceremonies  where  there  is  no  explicit 
record  of  the  festival-name,  but  the  details  recounted  make 
for  believing  that  it  was  that  with  which  we  are  dealing.  For 
instance,  Pausanias  gives  us  a  singular  account  of  the  ritual  in 
the  temple  of  Demeter  Mv<r(a  at  Pellene®*,  a  name  that  may 
designate  the  goddess  of  *  mystic  *  cult ;  on  the  third  day  of 
a  nine-days*  celebration**  the  men  retired  from  the  temple, 
leaving  the  women  alone,  who  then  performed  certain  religious 
functions  by  night ;  the  exclusion  of  males  was  so  absolute 
that  even  the  male  dog  was  tabooed,  as  in  the  palace  of 
Tennyson's  *  Princess ' ;  *  on  the  next  day  the  men  returned, 

*  Diodorus,  if  his  rather  yagne  words  ^  The  number  nfaie  pomts  to  Thesmo- 

aie  to  be  pressed,  implies  that  the  whole  phoria :  in  Ovid's  a"  joant  of  the  Cypriote 

city  (and  the  male  sex)  took  part  in  it :  Thesmophoria  the  pedod  of  parity  lasts 

this  would  be  qnite  possible,  and  may  nine  days ;  and  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 

haye  often  happened  without  infringing  which  reflects  certain  features  of  the 

the  principle  that  the  inner  mystery  of  Thesmophoria,  Demeter's  search  lasts 

the  Thesmophoria  was  exclusively  the  nine  days, 
privilege  of  the  women. 

H  % 
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and  both  sexes  indulged  in  ridicule  and  ribaldry  in  turn,  the 
one  against  the  other.'  We  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  this  was 
the  Thesmophoria,  for  partial  exclusion  of  men  and  a  cere- 
monious kind  of  ribaldry  we  have  found  in  the  Attic  Haloa 
also,  but  the  nightly  performance  of  the  nine-days'  rites  at 
Pellene  somewhat  justifies  the  belief.  Again,  the  ritual  that 
Pausanias  describes  as  performed  in  a  grove  called  Tivpala 
(perhaps  a  name  of  the  wheat-goddess),  and  the  temple  of 
Demeter  Upovraaia^  and  Kore  on  the  road  to  Phlius  near 
Sicyon,  may  possibly  have  been  a  local  form  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria'^^^:  the  men  held  a  feast  in  this  temple,  but  another 
sacred  building  was  given  up  to  an  exclusive  festival  of  the 
women,  and  there  stood  in  it  statues  of  Demeter,  Kore,  and 
Dionysos,  all  of  which  were  muffled  except  the  faces.  If  this 
ritual  were  the  Thesmophoria,  which  is  of  course  uncertain,  those 
whohold  that  the  name  designates  the  goddess  of  marriage  might 
quote  this  record  as  countenancing  their  theory,  for  the  place 
where  the  women's  ceremony  occurred  was  called  the  Nv/a^mv  : 
but  this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  the  *  house  of  the  goddess 
of  marriage,'  but  merely  as  the  '  house  of  the  bride,*  just  as 
'  Parthenon '  is  the  '  house  of  the  maid.'  This  interesting  fact 
is  surely  better  interpreted  by  the  supposition  that  the  bride 
was  Persephone,  who  was  united  in  this  building  to  Dionysos 
in  a  Upbs  ydiioij  though  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  it 
was  this  sacred  marriage  that  the  women  acted  on  that  night 
of  their  mystery. 

For  nowhere  in  the  accounts  of  the  Thesmophoria  is  there 
any  express  statement  found  concerning  any  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  a  marriage.  Theogamiae,  or  rituals  commemo- 
rating the  union  of  Persephone  and  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  certainly  occurred  in  the  Greek  states :  and  are  especially 
attested  for  Sicily  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralles  ***»  ^^^ ; 
and  from  Greece  it  penetrated  Roman  ritual  in  the  form  of 
the  marriage  ^f  Orcus  and  Ceres,  a  ceremony  in  which  wine 
was  rigorously  excluded,  and  which  may  have  been  associated 

*'  The  pjddess  who  'stands  before*     cf.  the  two  meanings,  local  and  quasi- 
the  gnxi'^ry  or  corn-field,  and  therefore     immaterial,  of  Apollo  UpocraT^pim. 
the  goadess  who  '  protects  from  harm ' : 
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with  th^  Ludi  Tarentiiii  mentioned  by  Varro  as  instituted  in 
accordance  with  a  Sibylline  oracle  in  honour  of  Dis  Pater  and 
Proserpine  ^^•.  The  latter  lasted  three  nights^  and  dark- 
coloured  victims  were  offered.  Now  much  of  the  ritual  in 
honour  of  Flora  and  Bona  Dea  reminds  us  vividly  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  the  exclusion  of  men,  the  sexual  licence,  the 
beating  with  rods,  and  yet  may  be  old  Italian  ^  Nevertheless, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  whole  service  of  Ceres  in  Rome 
was  Greek,  administered  by  Greek  priestesses  and  in  the 
Greek  language  ^^^  Dionysius  of  Halikamassos,  under  the 
influence  of  the  legend  of  Pallas  and  Pallantion,  traces 
the  Roman  Ceres-cult  back  to  Arcadia,  mentioning  that  in 
Rome,  as  in  Greece,  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  that  the  ritual  excluded  wine :  but  Cicero  with 
more  caution  and  truth  connects  it  with  Naples — where  we  find 
mention  of  a  priestess  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros— or  Velia  '^^'^y 
and  another  record  affirms  its  association  in  the  times  of  the 
Gracchi  with  the  cult  of  Henna,  in  which  the  same  exclusion 
of  the  male  sex  was  the  rule  ^^^.  And  the  Bona  Dea  herself 
borrowed — probably  through  Tarentum — part  at  least  of  her 
ritual  directly  from  a  Greek  cult-centre,  for  the  name  'Damium ' 
applied  to  her  sacrifice,  *  Damia '  to  the  goddess, '  Damiatrix ' 
to  the  priestess  ^  point  surely  to  the  Epidauriah-Aeginetan 
worship^*.  With  these  proofs  of  strong  Greek  influence,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  the  Thesmophoria  itself,  the  oldest 
and  most  universal  of  the  Greek  Demeter-feasts,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  state ;  and  though  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  religion,  we  have  sufficient 
proof  of  the  rite  as  a  Roman  ordinance  in  the  celebration  of 
the  '  leiunium  Cereris,'  the  fast  of  Ceres,  falling  on  the  fourth 
of  October,  and  corresponding  in  name  and  more  or  less  in 
time  to  the  Attic  Niyorcfa®.  Nevertheless,  the  marriage  of 
Orcus  and  Ceres  could  have  been  no  part  of  a  Roman 
Thesmophoria,  for  this  was  celebrated  by  the  Pontifices,  and 

*  Vide  W.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  feel  that  this  hypothesis  so  naturally 

pp.  ioa~io6.  applies  to  the  facts  as  the  theory  of 

^  Fowler,  op.  cit   p.   106,  suggests  importation  from  Greece. 

as    possible    '  an    Italian    origin    for  "  Vide  Roscher,  Ltxikon,  i,  p.  863 ; 

the  whole  group  of  names.*    I  do  not  Livy  36.  37  :  it  lasted  nine  days. 
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the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  abandon  the 
rigid  Thesmophorian  rule  of  the  exclusion  of  men. 

There  is  one  last  question  about  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  to  which  a  certain  answer  would  contribute  somethit^ 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  goddess ;  were  the  offerings  always 
vri<f)aXia,  that  is  to  say,  was  wine  always  excluded  ?  We  should 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  rule  if  we  believed  Dionysius' 
statement,  who  speaks  as  if  the  sober  sacrifice  was  the  rule  of 
all  the  Demeter  cults  whether  in  Italy  or  Greece  ^^.  That 
he  was  wrong  about  Italy  we  have  Vergil's  testimony,  aided 
by  Servius*;  and  he  was  wrong  about  Greece:  for  wine  is 
explicitly  mentioned  among  the  offerings  to  Demeter  at  Cos  ^, 
it  was  used  in  ceremonies  connected  with  her  feasts ;  as  at  the 
Haloa"  and  in  the  mystery-rites  at  Andania***.  The  jest  in 
Aristophanes  about  the  flagon  of  wine  dressed  up  as  a  baby, 
smuggled  in  by  one  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae  at  the  Ni^crrcfo, 
only  suggests  that  it  was  tabooed  on  this  particular  day,  but 
not  necessarily  throughout  the  whole  festival:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  specially  excluded  from  the  rites  of  the  Despoinae 
at  Olympia^^^.  The  point  is  of  some  interest  because  the 
ordinance  against  wine  was  fairly  common  in  the  primitive 
ritual  of  the  earth-goddess  and  of  deities  akin  to  her^ 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  gather  certain  results  of  value 
from  this  tangle  of  detail.  The  festival  bears  about  it  the 
signs  of  extreme  antiquity,  while  the  name  'Demeter,'  and 
the  rule  which  excluded  slaves  from  any  participation  in  it  ''^^ 
may  deter  us  from  regarding  it  as  the  heritage  of  a  pre-Hellenic 
population  in  Greece.  At  no  point  does  it  reflect  the  higher 
life  of  the  Greek  Polis,  or  the  institution  of  *  Aryan '  mono- 
gamic  marriage.  It  has  been  supposed,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
considered  below,  to  show  the  imprint  of  a  *  matriarchal '  type 
of  society  ^ ;  but  if  we  confine  the  question  here  to  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  marriage  festival,  it  is  difHcult  to  see  how  either  the 

*  Geof^,  I.  344  with  Servias*  com-  seem  to  explain  the  Roman  nile,  K. 

ment.  109%  that  in  the  Sacra  Cereris  the  name 

^  Geogr.  Reg.  x.  v,  of  father  must  never  be  mentioned :  but 

°  Vide  p.  55;  vol.  1,  pp.  88-89;  vol.  a,  Servins  adds  that  the  daughter's  name 

p.  664,  note  a.  was  tabooed  also,  and  here  the  theory 

^  The    '  matriarchal '    theory  might  at  once  breaks  down. 
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patriarchal  or  matriarchal  theory  can  draw  any  support  from 
the  ritual  of  a  festival  that  does  not  seem  to  have  concerned 
itself  with  any  form  of  marriage  whatever.  It  is  obviously 
concerned  solely  with  the  fertility  of  the  field  and  the  fertility 
of  the  womb*  The  women  ceremoniously  marching  over  the 
land  with  torches  are  figures  of  a  world-wide  agricultural 
ritual^  intended  to  evoke  the  fructifying  warmth  of  the  earth 
or  the  personal  agency  of  the  earth-spirit  * ;  it  was  usual  to 
kill  some  one  or  shed  blood  on  such  occasion,  and  somebody 
probably  once  was  killed  or  blood  was  shed  in  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  \  it  was  usual  to  strew  sacred  flesh  as  religious  manure 
over  the  land,  and  this  purpose  was  served  by  the  decaying 
pigs  and  the  functions  of  the  ivrkqrplai :  the  rules  of  sexual 
abstinence  and  ritualistic  purity  enforced  upon  the  Thesmo- 
phoriazusae  may  be  explained  by  the  widespread  belief  that 
the  ministers  of  an  agrarian  ritual  should  discipline  their 
bodies  beforehand,  in  order  that  virtue  may  the  better  come 
out  of  them  when  it  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  cereal 
ceremonies  at  certain  times  of  the  year  have  been  often  marked 
by  wild  sexual  licence  and  indulgence,  either  because  by  the 
logic  of  sympathetic  magic  such  practices  are  supposed  to 
increase  the  fertilizing  strength  of  the  earth,  or  because  a 
period  of  fasting  and  mortification  has  preceded,  and,  the  devil 
having  been  thus  cast  out,  the  human  temperament  feels  it 
may  risk  a  carnival  ^  Now  there  was  no  sexual  indulgence 
at  the  Thesmophoria,  for  the  men  were  rigorously  excluded, 
and  the  Christian  fathers  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so 
severe  in  their  moral  censures,  had  their  knowledge  of  other 
pagan  ritual,  that  Christianity  was  obliged  for  a  very  long 


*  With  a  like  purpose,  namely  to 
increase  the  fertilizing  warmth  of  the 
earth,  lighted  torches  were  flmig  into 
a  pit  as  offerings  to  Kore  at  Axgos  ^'^* 

^  The  role  of  chastity  prevailed  at 
the  Skirra,  another  agricultural  festi- 
val, see  p.  40,  note  c;  cf.  Anihropjoum, 
1901,  p.  307,  among  the  native  tribes 
of  Manipur  sometimes  sexual  licence 
and    drunken    debauchery   prevail    at 


harvest-festivals,  sometimes  chastity  b 
required  :  cf .  the  idea  that  '  the  breach 
of  sexual  laws  might  be  punished  by 
sterility  of  the  land/  Frazer,  Golden 
Bough^y  voL  a,  p.  aia.  The  instances 
of  sexual  indulgence,  probably  for  a  cere- 
monious purpose  originally,  in  agrarian 
festivals  are  too  numerous  to  need 
quoting. 
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time  to  tolerate,  been  wider:  but  there  was  aX(rxpo\irYla^^ 
badinage  of  an  undoubtedly  indecent  kind,  usually  among  the 
women  themselves,  but  sometimes  between  both  sexes;  and 
this  was  no  mere  casual  and  licentious  yVi^  dt esprit^  the  coarse- 
ness of  a  crowd  of  vulgar  revellers,  but  a  ceremonious  duty 
steadily  performed  by  matrons  whose  standard  of  chastity  was 
probably  as  high  as  ours  and  ideas  of  refinement  in  other 
respects  very  like  our  own :  the  object  of  this,  as  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  ritual,  being  to  stimulate  the  fertilizing  powers  of 
the  earth  and  the  human  framed  Again,  the  practice  of 
beating  the  bodies  of  the  worshippers  with  wands  of  some 
sacred  wood  has  been  often  in  vogue  as  a  fertilizing  charm 
which  quickens  the  generative  powers  for  the  purposes  both 
of  vegetation-magic  and  of  human  productiveness :  a  salient 
instance  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Lupercalia,  thoi^h  there  the 
beating  was  with  thongs  of  hide,  probably  cut  from  some 
sacred  animal ;  it  occurred  also  in  the  Greek  ritual  of  Demeter^ 
probably  the  Thesmophoria,  according  to  a  gloss  of  Hesychius 
who  speaks  of  the  rods  of  plaited  bark  with  which  they  beat 
each  other  in  the  Demeter-feast  ••. 

The  divinity  or  divinities  then  of  the  Thesmophoria  were 
worshipped  not  as  political  powers  or  marriage-goddesses,  but 
as  powers  of  fertility  and  vegetation,  and — we  must  also  add — 
of  the  lower  world.  For  it  is  the  chthonian  idea  and  its 
ghostly  associations  that  explain  why  so  much  of  the  ritual 
was  performed  at  night,  why  one  at  least  of  the  days  was 
a'no(f}pds  or  fiiapi  so  that  no  public  business  ®  could  be  done  ''^^ 
probably  why  no  crowns  of  flowers*  could  be  worn  by  the 
Thesmophoriazusae  **,  and  finally  why  the  ceremonial  vest- 
ments of  the  goddesses — at  least  at  Syracuse  ** — were  purple, 
a  colour  proper  also  to  the  Eumenides. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  festival  seems  finally  to  rule  out 

*  Cf.  75',  85, 103 :  also  at  the  Haloa"*,  another  context 

and  in  the  worship  of  Damia  and  An-  "  Public  business  was  not  suspended 

xesia"*.  on  every  festival  day,  cf.  Dionysos,  R. 

^    We    must    distinguish    ritualistic  127". 

alcxpoko^ia  from  the  ritual  of  cursing,  '   Ct  the  similar  prohibition  in  the 

which  has  also  its  place  in  Greek  re-  worship  of  the  Charites  at  Faros,  ApoU. 

ligion  and  which  will  be  examined  in  Bibl,  3.  15,  7. 
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the  two  usual  explanations  of  Thesmophoros,  which  refer  the 
word  to  the  ordinances  of  the  state  or  of  human  marriage ; 
and  the  other  explanations  hitherto  noticed  do  not  appear 
satisfactory.  The  most  sensible  proposed  by  antiquity  is  that 
given  by  the  unknown  scholiast  on  Lucian  or  by  the  excellent 
authority  whom  he  reproduces :  that  she  was  called  0€<Tfxo(l>6po9 
because  she  taught  men  the  OctrfwC  of  agriculture :  at  least  this 
interpretation  of  the  word  is  not  in  violent  conflict  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria,  as  the  others  are.  Still  it  is 
linguistically  most  improbable  that  a  deity  who  taught  the 
rules  of  agriculture  should  have  acquired  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  language  the  name  of  the  *  Law-Bringer/  simply 
from  her  agrarian  teaching.  For  0€aii6s  in  the  meaning  of 
*  ordinance  *  or  *  rule '  is  never  found  in  any  specialized  sense, 
whether  religious,  social,  or  utilitarian  •. 

The  appellative  is  very  old,  and  in  the  pre-Homeric  period 
the  word  0€(ryAs  may  have  borne  different  meanings^  logically 
derivable  from  its  root-significance,  but  afterwards  lost.  An 
archaic  inscription  of  Olympia  ^  presents  us  with  the  word  in 
a  peculiar  dialect-form,  and  probably  in  the  signification  of 
miyja  or  Manded  property';  and  in  a  Boeotian  inscription 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  we  find  ridfiio^ 
used  of  money  placed  out  on  loan  ®.  Somewhat  akin  to  these 
is  the  meaning  for  which  Anacreon  is  quoted  as  an  authority  ^ 
who  used  6€a\x6s  as  equivalent  to  0fja'avp6s,  that  which  one 
Mays  down '  or  *  piles  up/  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
poet  preserved  an  obsolete  Ionic  usage  ;  and  the  ethnography 


*  The  statement  that  Homer  uses  the 
word  as  specialized  to  mean  the  marriage- 
law,  occanooaUy  made  in  careless  ac- 
coonts  of  the  Thesmophoria,  is  an  inex- 
cusable error.  Besides  the  passage  in 
the  Odysiej  quoted  above  there  are,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  only  two  instances 
of  its  association  with  marriage  or  the 
marriage-bed  in  Greek  literature,  Pint, 
p.  138  A  (quoted  R.  7a),  and  Ael.  Far, 
Hist,  I  a.  47  (the  others  quoted  by 
Bloch,  Rosdier*8  Lex.  3,  p.  1329  are  not 
to  the  point).  But  English  would 
supply  us   with   endless  instances   of 


*Law'  or  'Ordinance '  applied  explicitly 
to  the  marriage-rite,  yet  neither  word  is 
an  equivalent  for  marriage. 

*»  Collitz,  Dialect,  Imcr,  (Blass)  1 154 ; 
Hell,  Joum.  a,  p.  365  (Comparetti) ; 
Meister,  Die  griech.  Dial.  2,  p.  ai  : 
Blass's  interpretation  of  the  word  as  ^ 
tcT^fUL  seems  to  me  more  probable  than 
Meister's,  who  explains  it  as  *  sacrifice/ 
for  the  obscure  inscription  seems  cer- 
tainly to  refer  to  property  rather  than 
to  ritual. 

•  Cauer,  Delect.^,  395, 1.  65. 

*  Bergk,  Poet,  Lyr.  Frag.  68. 
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of  the  Thesmophoria  is  predominantly  Ionic  ^  Being  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  etymologizing  on  the  prehistoric 
meanings  of  words,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  6€<riJLo<l>6pat 
originally  bore  the  simple  and  material  sense  of  '  the  bringer 
of  treasure  or  riches,'  a  meaning  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
goddess  of  com  and  the  lower  world,  which  accords  with 
a  ritual  that  obviously  aimed  at  purely  material  blessings, 
and  which  explains  the  occasional  association  of  Demeter 
&€(rfjLO(l>6pos  and  Kapvo4>6po9. 

There  is  one  last  question  to  consider,  and  to  solve  if 
possible,  concerning  the  Thesmophoria.  Why  were  the  men 
excluded,  and  the  m}rstery-play  and  the  agrarian  ritual  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  women  ?  In  considering  it 
we  must  also  ask  why  female  ministration  was  predominant 
in  other  Attic  Demeter-festivals  of  an  agrarian  character,  such 
as  the  Skirra,  Haloa,  and  Kalamaia  ?  The  problem  is  more 
important  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  student  of 
Greek  religion,  for  it  is  part  of  a  larger  one  that  continually 
confronts  him,  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  classical  ritual  and 
their  historical  significance.  Without  raising  the  larger  ques- 
tion for  the  moment,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  accept  the 
solution  that  Dr.  Jevons  offers  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Religion :  the  invention  of  agriculture  and  the  cultivation 
of  cereals,  whereby  society  advanced  beyond  the  hunting- 
stage,  was  the  achievement  of  women ;  they  discovered  the 
value  of  wild  oats,  they  first  broke  the  ground,  and  still  among 
modern  savage  tribes  as,  to  some  extent,  according  to  Tacitus 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  warrior  despises  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  and  leaves  this  hard  and  important  occupation  in 
the  hands  of  the  women :  therefore  even  under  a  more  ad- 
vanced system  of  civilization  the  women  still  retain  their 
privilege   of  administering   the   agrarian  ritual  ^     It    is  an 


^  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Dorians  were  expressly  ezdnded  at 
Pares  from  the  ritual  of  Demeter  and 
Kore,  vide  Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v.  Paros. 

^  The  theory  gains  in  plansibility  if 
we  leave  the  totemistic  hypothesis,  on 
which   Dr.   Jevons   bases   it,  severely 


alone:  according  to  this  writer,  some 
kind  of  cereal  plant  happened  to  become 
the  women*s  totem :  hence,  he  supposes, 
the  origin  of  agriculture  and  the  women's 
worship  of  an  agrarian  divinity:  this 
part  of  his  theory  is  one  of  the  many 
instances   among    modem    students  of 
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attractive  view  for  students  of  Hellenic  religion,  because  it 
seems  to  ocplain  the  Demeter- legend  and  the  phenomenon 
of  the  Thesmophoria,  Skirra,  and  similar  festivals. 

But  it  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  an  a  priori  hypothesis, 
because  in  regard  to  the  civilizations  of  the  past  the  beginnings 
^  agriculture  lie  remotely  beyond  our  ken ;  and  as  regards 
our  contemporary  wild  races,  we  have  not  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  detected  any  in  the  actual  process  of  inventii^  agricul- 
ture, and  we  have  only  a  few  legends  for  our  evidence  \  For 
the  fact  that  lazy  and  demoralized  men  in  any  stage  of  society 
have  been  prone  to  leave  the  hard  work  in  the  fields  to  the 
women  can  hardly  help  us  to  prove  the  actual  origins  of  all 
tillage.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  find  a  priori  reasons  against  the 
assumption :  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  the  unaided  strength  of  women  was  able  successfully 
to  battle  with  the  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  converting 
swamp  and  forest  into  tilth-land :  or  that  the  importance  of 
the  new  food-supply  would  not  soon  have  been  so  obvious 
that  male  industry  would  have  beeii  attracted  to  the  work 
before  a  religious  taboo  could  have  had  time  to  arise.  Again, 
Greek  religious  l^end  has  preserved  no  remembrance  of 
women  as  the  apostles  of  the  new  agriculture  :  it  was  natural 
to  believe  that  the  earth-goddess  had  revealed  it,  and  the 
pious  m3rth  concerning  Demeter  was  accepted  in  most  parts 
of  Greece,  though  Hera^s  claim  to  the  honour  was  preferred 
in  Argolis^  and  perhaps  Athena's  at  Athens;  but  it  was 
to  men  not  women  that  the  mystery  was  first  shown,  to 
Triptolemos  at  Eleusis  or  to  the  hero  Argos  in  the  Argolid. 
And  Greece  and  the  adjacent  lands  have  many  other  heroes 


Compuative  Religion  of  inordinate 
totemistic  bias  :  as  regards  Greece  there 
Is  not  the  shadow  of  any  evidence  for 
a  com-totem* 

^  It  u  supposed  that  the  cnltivation 
of  maixe  among  the  Iroquois  was  only 
begun  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans,  and  the  art  was  appa- 
rently entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women : 
and  the  women  claimed  to  own  the  land, 
a  kind   of  gynaecocracy  with  descent 


through  the  female  generally  prevailing 
according  to  Peabody  Museum  Reports , 
vol.  3,  p.  307.  We  note  also  the  curious 
story  told  by  the  Basutos  that  corn- 
cultivation  was  discovered  through  the 
jealousy  of  a  woman  who  gave  some 
ears  of  wild  com  to  a  rival  supposing 
them  to  be  poison,  but  found  to  her 
disappointment  that  they  were  very 
nutritious,  Casalis,  Les  Bassouios^  p.  255. 
«»  Vide  Hera,  R.  I3*. 
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of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  Eunostos,  Ksramitesl  Ari- 
staeus,  Lityerses,  the  robust  pair  of  the  Aloadae,  perhaps  Linos, 
Skephros,  Leimon,  and  H3racinthos,  and  some  of  these  were 
inventors  in  their  special  domains ;  here  and  there  we  find 
one  or  two  vegetation-heroines,  a  Charila  or  Erigone,that  may 
assist  growth  but  are  not  said  to  have  invented  anything  at  all 
Finally  the  l^ends  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  vine 
recognize  only  men  as  the  apostles  of  the  new  science.  It 
seems  then  that  Greek  folk-lore  is  against  Dr.  Jevons*  hjqx)- 
thesis  ;  and  this  negative  evidence  is  important  because  in  the 
fact  which  he  assumes  to  explain  this  important  feature  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  if  it  were  a  fact,  would  be  just  one  of  those 
which  would  imprint  itself  upon  l^end.  Those  who  favour 
the  hypothesis  can  say  that  the  legends  have  been  tampered 
with  and  retold  by  a  patriarchal  society,  in  which  woman  has 
lost  her  r^hts.  But  this  at  least  is  to  confess  that  the  hypo- 
thesis draws  no  support  from  Greek  legend ;  meantime  no 
historical  record  is  likely  to  come  to  its  aid.  As  r^[ards  the 
legends  of  other  countries*  and  the  primitive  races  of  our 
own  time,  I  can  find  none  that  favours  it,  while  the  culture- 
myths  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Zunis  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lang^ 
are  decidedly  against  it.  In  fact  the  male  contempt  for 
agriculture,  which  has  been  used  as  an  argument  bearing  on 
this  question  of  origins,  though  doubtfully  attested  by  Tacitus 
of  the  ancient  Germans  ®,  cannot  be  taken  as  characteristic  of 
the  primitive  Aryan  society  in  general ;  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  earliest  literature  that  may  be  supposed  to 
reflect  something  of  early  Aryan  feeling,  for  instance,  in  the 
Icelandic,  Homeric,  and  Vedic  sagas.  And  if  many  modem 
savages  are  glad  enough  to  make  the  women  work,  yet  others 


*  The  pathetic  l^;end  of  Bormos 
among  the  Maryandyni  teems  to  be 
a  harrest-story  of  the  yegetatioo-yonth 
who  dies  like  Attis  and  Linos :  women 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bormos-ritual, 
nor  are  they  so  prominent  as  the  men  in 
that  of  Attis. 

^  Afythf  Ritual^  and  ReHgion,  vol.  a, 
pp.  54  and  63 ;  the  Maori  myths  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  the  potato 


do  not  point  to  women,  Anthrop^Jounu 
1902,  p.  183. 

°  Germania^  15.  The  passage  proves 
nothing  about  the  exclusive  prerogatives 
of  the  women :  it  merely  says  that  the 
most  warlike  men  despis^  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  that  the  care  of  the  houses 
and  fields  was  delegated  to  women,  old 
men,  and  the  weakest  members  of  the 
fiimily. 
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are  quoted  *  who  will  not  allow  them  to  touch  the  cattle,  and 
who  therefore  keep  the  ploughing  to  themselves. 

The  hypothesis  does  not  seem  then  entitled  to  rank  as 
a  vera  causa  explaining  the  problem  of  the  Thesmophoria. 

Another  explanation  which  touches  the  one  just  examined 
at  certain  points  is  supplied  by  a  somewhat  popular  theory 
that  has  been  already  incidentally  mentioned,  and  has  been 
elaborated  in  one  of  Mr.  Karl  Pearson's  essays  ^  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  the  matriarchal  period — believed  by  some 
anthropologists  to  have  everywhere  preceded  the  patriarchal — 
implies  descent  throi^h  the  female  and  the  supremacy  of 
women ;  these  had  the  whole  of  the  religion  in  their  hands, 
and  were  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  who — 
in  Europe  at  least — ^was  usually  an  earth-goddess,  and  whose 
rites  were  orgiastic  and  marked  with  sexual  licence,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  fields  and  the 
human  mother-family ;  this  system  was  g^dually  displaced 
by  the  patriarchal  with  its  male  deity,  but  the  women  still 
retained  certain  prerogatives  in  religion,  especially  in  the 
worship  of  the  earth-goddess ;  fossilized  relics  of  the  matri- 
archal society  in  fact  still  survive  in  the  exclusion  of  men  from 
certain  ceremonies,  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  a  god- 
dess over  a  god,  in  the  antipathy  that  certain  female  divinities 
still  retained  to  marriage,  and  in  the  gross  sexual  freedom  of 
certain  religious  carnivals. 

Now  the  theory  is  very  attractive,  and,  if  it  were  sound, 
the  sociolc^ical  results  of  the  study  of  ancient  religions  would 
not  only  be  of  the  highest  importance — as  they  are — but 
would  also  be  fairly  easy  to  collect :  for  the  mother-goddess 
is  nearly  always  a  prominent  figure  in  the  worship,  female 
ministration  is  tolerably  frequent,  and  the  apparent  proofs  of 
the  matriarchate  are  here  ready  to  hand.    But  the  theory 

*  Crawley,  3^j/»^  ^0^«,  p.  49  (Bechu-  1 70-171:  the  matriarchal  hypothesis  is 

analand).  advocated  most  enthusiastically  by  Miss 

^  Chances  of  Death  and  other  Studies  Harrison  in  her  Prolegomena  in  respect 

in  Evolution,  voL  a,  pp.  1-50, '  Woman  both  of  the  Thesmophoria  and  most 

as  Witch':   that  his  theory  is  intended  other  phenomena  of  early  Greek  re- 

to  apply  to  the  Thesmophoria  and  other  ligion. 
Demeter-ritnal   appears   on    pp.    150, 
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does  not  stand  the  test,  when  examined  in  the  I^ht  of 
evidence  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  study  of  ancient 
and  primitive  rel^ons,  and  ancient  and  contemporary  records 
of '  matriarchal '  societies  \ 

The  discussion  of  the  matriarchate  question,  even  when 
confined  to  the  evidence  from  Greek  religion,  yet  extends  far 
beyond  our  present  limits ;  and  it  is  connected  with  many 
special  questions  of  ritual,  as,  for  instance,  the  reason  for  the 
custom,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  inter- 
change of  garments  between  the  sexes  in  certain  ceremonies, 
the  reason  for  the  self-mutilation  of  the  priest  in  Anatolian 
worships.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  mention  certain 
results  which  a  more  comprehensive  inquiry  will  be  found 
to  yield,  and  which  decidedly  weaken  the  force  of  the 
theory.  It  is  not  true,  in  the  first  place^  that  the  male 
imagination  and  the  male  supremacy  tend  always  to  engender 
the  god  and  the  female  the  goddess;  on  the  contrary, 
the  religious-psychological  bias  of  the  female  is  sometimes 
towards  the  male  divinity,  and  even  under  the  *  matri- 
archal' system  the  god  is  often  more  frequent  than  the 
goddess  ^  In  the  next  place  the  '  matriarchal '  system  by  no 
means  appears  to  carry  with  it  of  necessity  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  woman ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  usual  to 
find  among  modem  savages,  whose  social  S3^tem  is  based  on 
descent  through  the  female,  that  women  are  excluded  under 
pain  of  death  from  the  important  tribal  mysteries.  Again, 
the  sexual  distinction  of  divinities,  when  anthropomorphism 
had  made  such  a  distinction  possible  and  necessary,  might 
often  be  worked  out  under  the  pressure  of  ideas  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  social  organization  of  the  worshippers  ; 
for  instance,  the  earth  would  be  naturally  regarded  as  a 
goddess  both  by  the  patriarchal  and  the  *  matriarchal '  society, 
and  the  religious  imagination  under  either  system  might 
conceive  that  the  goddess  required  a  male  partner.     Finally, 

*  The  objections  urged  against  it  in  the  position  of  women  in  ancient  re- 

the  text  are  the  r^sum^  of  my  article  in  ligion.' 

Arckiv  Religionswissensch,  1904,  p.  70,  *»  This  seems  tnie  generally  speaking 

on  *  Sociological  hypotheses  concerning  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  North  America. 
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the  fully  developed  *  Aryan '  system  might  still  require^  or  at 
least  admit,  the  priestess  *,  and  may  relegate  certain  important 
religious  ministrations  to  women :  and  other  causes  than  the 
surviving  instinct  of  a  vanished  social  organization  may  have 
been  at  work  in  this.  For  in  certain  departments  of  the 
religious  activity  of  the  old  world,  and  in  certain  realms  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  the  female  organism  may  have 
been  regarded  with  psychological  truth  as  more  efficacious 
and  more  sensitive  than  the  male.  Many  ancient  observers 
noted  that  women  (and  effeminate  men)  were  especially  prone 
to  orgiastic  religious  seizure,  and  such  moods  were  of  particular 
value  for  prophecy  and  for  the  production  of  important  results 
in  nature  by  means  of  sympathetic  magic.  The  Shamaness 
is  often  thought  more  powerful  than  the  Shaman,  and  there- 
fore the  latter  will  sometimes  wear  her  dress,  in  order  that 
literally  '  her  mantle  may  fall  on  him.'  Hence  in  the  Apolline 
divination,  where  it  worked  through  frenzy,  the  woman  was 
often  r^[arded  as  the  better  medium  for  the  divine  afflatus. 
And,  to  apply  these  reflections  to  the  problem  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  we  may  believe  that  the  psychological  explanation  is 
more  probable  than  the  sociological :  that  the  women  were 
allowed  exclusive  ministration  because  they  held  the  stronger 
mag^c,  because  they  could  put  themselves  more  easily  into 
sympathetic  rapport  with  the  earth-goddess,  because  the 
generative  powers  of  the  latter,  which  the  ritual  desired  to 
maintain  and  to  quicken,  resembled  more  nearly  their  own  ^ 
And  those  who  may  think  that  the  Thesmophoria  can  be 
better  explained  as  the  survival  of  a  licentious  worship  of  the 
earth-goddess,  practised  by  a  polyandrian  society  in  which 
women  were  the  dominant  sex,  are  confronted  by  two  facts 
that  make  against  their  theory :  the  Thesmophoria  was  no 
*  Walpurgisnacht ' ;  for  in  spite  of  the  altryjpoXoyUi  chastity  was 

^  It  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  Zauber^  p.  70. 
•he  is   absolutely  unknown    in  Vedic         ^  Cf.  Roscoe, '  Manners  and  Customs 

ritual:    in   certain  cases  the  hnsband  of  the  Baganda,' ^n/Arie^.^S^tfrrt.  1902, 

mi^t  depute  his  wife  to  sacrifice  for  p.  56,  'The  work  of  cultivating  these 

him,  but  according  to  one  text  '  the  (banana)  trees  is  entirely  done  by  women 

gods  despise  the  offering  of  a  woman/  ...  a  sterile  wife  is  said  to  be  injurious 

vide  Hillebrandt,   Vidische  Opfer  und  to  a  garden.* 
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strictly  enforced  both  before  and  during  the  festival ;  secondly, 
the  Thesmophoria  was  performed  by  married  women  only,  and 
is  thus  markedly  distinguished  from  those  sex-carnivals  that 
are  regarded  by  Mr.  Karl  Pearson  as  the  heritage  of  a  matri- 
archy. 

The  cults  of  Artemis  appear  at  certain  points  to  reflect  the 
social  phenomenon  known  as  'Amazonism/  which  may  be, 
but  is  not  necessarily,  a  concomitant  of  the  'matriarchal' 
organization ;  but  we  cannot  discern  the  impress  of  either  of 
these  phenomena  in  the  Demeter-worship. 

Outside  the  Thesmophoria  there  was  nowhere  any  rigid 
exclusion  of  men  from  the  ritual  of  the  goddess.  Only  at 
Megalopolis  in  the  worship  of  Despoina,  the  temple  to  which 
women  had  always  access,  was  open  to  men  not  more  than  once 
a  year^^^.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  record  of  the  Great 
Mystery  of  Demeter  at  the  Arcadian  town  of  Pheneus,  no 
priestess  is  mentioned :  it  is  the  priest  who  by  assimilation 
assumes  the  powers  of  the  goddess,  and  works  the  magic ;  who 
wears  the  mask  of  Demeter  Kidapia,  and  smites  the  ground 
with  rods  to  evoke  the  divine  earth-powers  *^^  And  in  the 
cult  of  greatest  prestige,  the  Eleusinian,  the  male  ministrant 
predominates  over  the  female.  No  doubt  the  later  prejudices 
of  the  patriarchal  monc^amic  system,  accompanied  by  a  cooler 
and  saner  temper  in  matters  of  ritual,  generally  hampered  the 
woman  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  natural  religious  gifts  and  in 
the  province  of  ecstatic  magic :  we  shall  see  the  austere 
domestic  rule  taming  and  conventionalizing  the  Bacchae.  In 
such  matters  much  must  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  social 
causes. 

A  more  difficult  and  still  more  important  part  of  the  whole 
study  is  the  examination  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  But 
before  approaching  that  investigation,  we  must  look  more 
closely  at  the  figure  of  Kore-Persephone,  and  pass  her  various 
cults  and  cult-characteristics  in  rapid  review. 

The  polytheistic  imagination  of  the  Greeks  tended  inevitably 
towards  the  multiplication  of  forms.  And  this  tendency  was 
most  certain  to  operate  in  the  development  of  the  personality 
of  Gaia,  a  deity  so  manifold  in  attributes  and  works.    Thus 
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a  plurality  of  divine  beings  arises,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
of  whom  the  mutual  relations  are  not  always  clear.  It  is 
possible  that  the  divine  pair  worshipped  in  Epidauros,  Troezen, 
A^ina,  Laconia,  Tarentum,  and  Thera  ^,  who  were  usually 
known  as  Damia  and  Auxesia,  arose  merely  as  vaguely  con- 
ceived duplicates  of  the  earth-goddess,  whose  mutual  affinity 
the  primitive  worshipper  did  not  care  to  define ;  and  we  might 
compare  the  mysterious  and  nameless  Cretan  Mtjt^p^^,  whose 
worship  was  powerful  in  Sicily,  an  undifferentiated  group  of 
beings  worshipped  in  one  temple  ^  On  this  view  the  identifi- 
cation of  Damia  and  Auxesia  with  Demeter  and  Kore,  which 
was  of  course  certain  to  come,  was  an  afterthought  of  the 
Greeks.  Certainly  the  functions  of  the  two  pairs  are  closely 
allied.  They  are  goddesses  of  the  corn-field,  for  as  Demeter  and 
Kore  are  'Afo<r(ai*'»**  so  the  A^inetan-Epidaurian  divinities 
are  styled  ^cal  'ACcn-fat,  an  epithet  which  probably  alludes  to 
the  dry  grain  ^^:  they  are  deities  of  child-birth,  being  them- 
selves represented,  like  Ai^  iv  yivaa-iv,  as  on  their  knees  in 
the  act  of  bringing  forth ;  we  hear  of  ribald  choruses  of  women 
in  their  service,  which  remind  us  of  the  Attic  Thesmophoria, 
only  that  the  women  have  men  leaders ;  and  the  significance 
of  the  XiOofi6\ia  in  the  Troezenian  ritual  has  already  been 
pointed  out^  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  regard  Damia 
and  Auxesia  as  originally  mere  appellatives  of  Demeter  and 
Kore  themselves,  and  this  opinion  seems  to  draw  support  from 
the  apparent  affinity  of  the  names  Damia  and  Demeter.  But 
this  linguistic  evidence  may  be  deceptive,  for  the  proper  form 
of  the  first  name  seems  rendered  doubtful  since  the  discovery 
of  a  fifth-century  (B.  C.)  inscription  in  Aegina,  in  which  we  find 
Mpla  instead  of  AofxCa  ^  The  explanation,  therefore,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Epidaurian-Aeginetan  pair,  who  belonged  no 
doubt  to  pre- Dorian  cult,  must  remain  doubtful  ^ 


*  Vide  Rhea-Cybele,  R.  38«. 

*  Vide  supra,  pp.  93-94. 

*  What  has  been  here  suggested  aboQt 
the  original  nature  of  Damia  and  Aux- 
ena  might  conceivably  be  true  about 
that  of  the  Athenian  Semnae :  there  is 
sufficient  resemblance  between  the  rituals 

FARMEXX.        in 


of  al  Sc/ivai  Btai  on  the  Areopagus 
and  of  Demeter-Kore  to  point  to  an 
original  identity ;  but  there  are  also 
important  differences  between  the  con- 
ception of  the  former  and  the  latter 
group,  and  there  are  no  real  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  Semnae  were  ever 
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But  there  is  no  vagueness  about  Demeter  and  Kore.  In 
them  the  single  personality  of  the  earth-goddess  is  dualized 
into  two  distinct  and  clearly  correlated  personalities.  We  must 
try  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  belief  in  the  daughter ; 
and  the  inquiry  is  of  some  interest  even  for  the  history  of 
Christianity,  for  she  may  be  believed  to  have  bequeathed,  if 
not  her  name,  yet  much  of  her  prestige  to  the  Vii^in  Mary. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  corn-field  sufficiently  explains 
the  cult-figures  Demeter  and  her  Kore ;  for  peasants  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  speak  of  the  corn-mother*,  and  sometimes 
the  last  sheaf  that  is  carried  is  called  the  '  maiden,'  or  grains 
from  it  are  made  into  the  form  of  a  little  girl  and  eaten  as 
a  sacrament  ^  And,  though  Demeter  is  far  the  more  prominent 
as  a  corn-goddess,  being  frequently  worshipped  without  her 
daughter  in  this  character,  yet  Greek  ritual  literature  and  art 
sufficiently  attest  Kore's  connexion  with  the  crops.  Prayers 
were  addressed  to  her  at  the  Proerosia, according  to  Euripides^* ; 
and  she  had  her  part  in  the  Haloa  and  XAoid  '^  At  Athens, 
Syracuse  ^*^^  and  elsewhere  she  shares  Demeter's  title  of 
Thesmophoros,  and  though  this  is  not  universally  the  case  °, 
she  is  always  essential  to  the  myth  or  dogma  of  the  festival. 
Under  the  mystic  name  of  Despoina  at  Lykosura  she  was 
worshipped  with  cereal  offisrings  ^'®' ;  and  her  feast  called 
KaraytLyia  at  Syracuse  was  celebrated  when  the  com  was 
carried,  the  young  goddess  being  supposed  to  return  to  the 
lower  world  when  the  harvest  of  the  year  was  over.  The 
descent  of  Kore  implies  also  her  return  or  resurrection,  at 
first  a  purely  agrarian  idea  but  one  fraught  with  great  possi- 
bilities for  religion.     We  have  noted  already  the  evidence  of 


regarded  as  two,  which  woald  be  essen- 
tial to  the  theory.  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Semnae  is  very 
complex,  and  will  be  treated  more  fully 
in  a  later  chapter  in  connexion  with 
the  Erinyes.  It  has  been  partly  dealt 
with  by  Miss  Harrison  in  her  ProUgo* 
tnena,  and  with  many  of  her  views 
I  agree. 

^   Mannhardti  Baumkttltiis,  p.  6ii, 
Mie  Kom-Mutter  gehtuber  dasGetreide.* 


The  Mexicans  spoke  of  the  '  long-haired 
mother  of  maize/  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  \ 
I,  p.  35:  com  called  the  mother  in 
Peruvian  ritual,  A.  Lang,  The  Making 
of  Religion,  p.  257. 

^  Frazer,  Golden  Bough^^  a,  pp.  182, 
aoi,  318;  Mannhardt,  Antike  IVald^ 
u.  Feld'Kulte,  p.  289,  '  die  aus  dem 
Kom  herausgetriebene  Komjungfer,' 

•  R.  83,  85-87. 
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a  primitive  ritual  in  which  the  earth-goddess  was  supposed  to 
be  awakened  and  evoked  by  the  smiting  of  the  earth  with 
hammers,  and  this  may  have  belonged  to  a  religious  era 
earlier  than  the  arrival  or  evolution  of  the  Hellenic  deities.  It 
is  probable  that  the  late-bom  Kore  attracted  to  herself  the 
dogma  and  possibly  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  primaeval  Gaia  *• 
The  record  of  the  Greek  festivals  that  celebrated  the  "kvolo^ 
or  return  of  the  former  is  scanty  and  doubtful ;  but  we  may 
be  fairly  certain  that  the  UpoyjuptYnipia^  the  *  feast  of  early  wel- 
come *  at  Athens,  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  winter  when 
the  com  was  beginning  to  sprout,  and  was  consecrated  to 
Kore^  whose  resurrection  was  at  hand^*^.  Also  the  lesser 
Attic  mysteries  at  Agrae,  an  early  spring  festival  of  the  com, 
were  specially  devoted  to  Kore-Persephone  *^^  and  probably 
commemorated  her  resurrection.  In  fact  she  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  the  youthful  period  of  the  year  than  to  the  matured 
harvest- field,  and  while  Demeter  was  necessary  to  every  corn- 
festival  we  cannot  be  sure  that  her  daughter  was.  We  can 
never  of  course  be  certain  that  the  record  that  has  come  down 
to  us  is  complete ;  but  we  note  the  absence  of  Kore's  name  in 
the  detailed  account  of  the  KcJAa^os,  *  the  feast  of  the  corn- 
basket,'  at  Alexandria  •^'',  in  the  record  of  the  KaAa/xara  at 
Athens^*,  in  the  reaper's  harvest  prayer**,  and  in  many 
dedications  and  thanksgivings  for  the  harvest  ^^•j '^.  And 
except  Kafmo(l)6po9  and  perhaps  Oea-fxotfyopos  we  can  quote  no 
title  of  hers  referring  to  the  crops  ^•^  It  does  not  then  seem 
likely  that  Kore  arose  simply  as  the  peasant's  com- maiden, 

*  Vide  chapter  on  '  Monuments  of  lexicographers  to  Athena  because  of  the 

Demeter/  pp.  333,  324,  misleading   associations  of   the   name 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  MuUer,  KSpjj,  which  suggested  IlapOhos :  the 

Kkine  Schriften^  2,  p.  356,  note  77,  fact  that  the  Krokonidai  were  concerned 

remarks,  that  the  vpoxtupry^pio^  and  the  with  it,  and  that  it  was  connected  with 

npoxBLpttrrfipM  are  identical,  being  popu*  the  Ayoios  r^  8coG,  points  clearly  to 

lar  syncmyms  of  the  same  feast.     In  Kore.    Athena  at  Athens  had  no  time 

volume  I,  p.  398  (Athena,  R.  28)  I  of  returning  or  departing,    Ilpoxoipttv 

have  taken  the  view  that  the  festival  denotes  the  anticipatory  welcome  to  a 

was  properly  Athena*s ;  but,  though  she  guest  speedily  arriving ;  it  could  not  be 

may  have  had  some  connexion  with  it,  applied  to  a  departing  friend  :  therefore 

I  am  inclined  now  to  regard  Miiller's  in  Harpokration  ^*^  dyihtu  is  a  necessary 

opinion  as  correct,  that  the  festival  was  correction  for  dmivcu  :  cf.  the  sacrifice 

lalsely  attributed  by  some  of  the  later  ofirpoxdpta  at  Messoa^. 

I   2 
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a  personage  developed  from  the  fetich  of  the  last-gathered 
sheaf.  Like  Adonis  she  was  also  a  divinity  of  trees  %  and  in 
certain  mysteries  a  tree  was  chosen  as  her  divine  counterparty 
to  be  honoured  and  bewailed  ^^.  In  fact,  as  her  mother  was 
the  earth-goddess  herself  of  very  manifold  function,  so  the 
daughter  was  the  goddess  of  the  young  earth,  IT/Maroyrfjni,  *  the 
first-born  of  the  year^'  as  they  called  her  in  the  mystic  cult 
of  Phlye^;  and  her  life  and  power  were  in  the  springing  blade, 
the  tender  bud,  and  all  verdure,  being  only  another  form  of 
Demeter  Xk6r\.  She  might  occasionally  care  for  cattle— the 
earth-goddess  under  any  name  would  do  that — and  even  for 
the  keeping  of  bees  ^^^ ;  but  in  the  main  agricultural  ritual  she 
was  overshadowed  by  Demeter  whom  we  must  regard  as  the 
older  creation  of  Greek  religion.  For  Kore  was  not  an  in* 
evitable  goddess,  as  all  her  functions  were  fulfilled  by  Demeter ; 
the  communities  that  worshipped  a  Demeter  Woji  and  a 
Demeter  XBovCa  were  in  no  need  of  another  goddess,  *  Kore,^ 
to  fill  a  vacuum  in  their  pantheon,  and  these  worships  of 
Attica  and  Hermione  may  reflect  the  thoughts  of  a  time 
when  Kore  was  not.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Hermione-cult  of 
Demeter  XOovCa  or  of  XOovCa  was  very  prominent  and  ancient, 
beii^  probably  of  Dryopian  origin  ®,  as  it  belonged  by  equal 
right  to  Asine  also ;  and  though  of  course  Kore  came  to  be 
recognized  both  in  its  ritual  and  myth^  we  gather  from 
Pausanias'  account  of  the  worship  ^'^  and  of  the  mysteries  -*^ 
that  in  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  local  religion  the  elder  eaith- 
goddess  was  still  a  single  and  undivided  power.  She  appears 
in  certain  inscriptions  united  with  Klymenos  and  without  Kore» 
and  it  is  the  unique  trait  of  the  Dryopian  legend  as  Pausanias 
presents  it  to  us  that  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  lower  world 
appear  in  the  relation  of  brother  and  sister  rather  than  as 

*   For  connexions  in  Teutonic  folk-  UapBivot), 

myth  between  the  '  Uolzfraulein '  and  *  Rohde, /'{|^r>l/,  p.  195. 

the   growth  of  com   see   Mannhardt,  '  In  Syracosan-cnlt,  if  Hesychins  is 

Baumkultus,  p.  77.  correct,  both  mother  and  daughter  were 

^  That  n^orroY^  conld  be  naturally  called  'Hermione''**.      It  is  rare  to 

interpreted  as  alluding  to  vegetation  is  find  a  deity  taking  on  so  directly  the 

shown  by  the  name  Upvrorfivua  boine  name  of  a  city   (if  this  is  the  right 

by  one  of  the   Hyakinthides,  nymphs  explanation), 
of  vegetation  at   Athens  (Photius  s.  v. 
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husband  and  wife.  Again,  the  strange  Arcadian  worships  of 
Demeter  the  Black  and  Demeter  Erinys  seem  to  reveal  a 
glimpse  of  a  period  when  the  earth-goddess  reigned  below — 
probably  always  in  union  with  an  earth-god — but  without 
a  younger  goddess  to  claim  an  equal  share  or  a  part  in  the 
sovere^nty.  '  Even  the  temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  in  South 
Laconia  was  no  permanent  home  of  Kore,  who  comes  there 
only  as  an  occasional  visitor  from  Helos  '^^  In  the  Eleaii 
Pylos,  an  ancient  seat  of  Hades,  we  hear  of  a  grove  of  Demeter 
near  his  shrine  and  no  word  of  Kore,  though  the  temples  of 
the  three  were  reared  side  by  side  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron, 
a  branch  of  the  Alpheios  *^  Probably  then  it  is  no  mere 
accident  of  an  imperfect  record,  but  the  abiding  impress  of  an 
earlier  religious  stage  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Demeter's 
name  appears  so  frequently  in  cult — both  agrarian  and  politi- 
cal—without her  daughter's,  and  Kore  s  so  rarely  without  her 
mother's  •.  Have  we  then  a  clue  to  the  date  of  Kore's  birth 
in  Greek  religion  ?  In  an  older  generation  it  was  possible  to 
argue  that  because  Homer  does  not  mention  Kore  or  the 
abduction,  but  only  Persephone,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  the 
dreaded  queen  of  the  dead  and  the  wife  of  Hades,  he  therefore 
knew  nothing  of  Demeter's  daughter  or  Demeter's  sorrow. 
The  wrong-headedness  of  this  kind  of  argument  was  well 
exposed  by  K.  O.  Muller^  Homer — that  is  to  say  the 
Homeric  poems  as  they  have  come  down  to  us — knew  that 
Persephone  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  that  Demeter  had 
once  been  his  bride  '^^^ :  how  much  more  he  knew  it  is  useless 
to  discuss.  He  may  have  known  all  the  main  points  of  the 
tradition  of  Demeter  and  Kore  and  seen  no  occasion  for 
revealing  his  knowledge.      The  story  of  the  abduction   is 


*  S.  Wide,  LaioHtsche  Kulie,  p.  245 : 
'An  alien  diesen  Orten  (Taygetos,  Spaita, 
Hennione)  ift  der  HaJde^-Gott  mit  De- 
meter (nicht  mit  Kore)  verbunden,  eine 
Verbindnng,  die  gewiss  alter  war  als  die 
des  Hades  and  der  Kore.'  One  or  two 
of  his  instances  are  based  on  donbtful 
evidence,  bnt  his  main  principle  is 
probably  sonnd  in   the    sense   that  a 


duality  of  chthonian  powers  preceded 
and  sorvived  by  the  side  of  Uie  later 
trinity.  The  qnestion  whether  we 
should  thus  explain  the  Eleusinian  pair, 
6  $i6s  and  1)  $td,  must  be  separately 
discussed  below. 

^  Kleine  Schriftcn^  2,  pp.  92-93,  in 
his  review  of  L.  Preller's  Demeter  und 
Persephotu, 
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briefly  mentioned  by  Hesiod^^^,  and  is  expanded  into  a 
beautiful  poetic  legend  by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn. 
But  neither  the  latter  poet,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  nor  Hesiod 
employ  the  word  Ko/ny  or  Kovpri  as  a  personal  divine  name, 
but  speak  only  of  Persephone ;  and  in  the  longer  poem  this 
name  is  freely  used,  evidently  without  any  association  of  evil 
omen,  as  the  popular  designation  of  the  lovely  and  'pure 
daughter  of  pure  Demeter.'  The  oldest  written  record  of 
'  Kore '  as  an  individual  name  is  the  very  archaic  rock-inscrip- 
tion in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Karneios  at 
Thera  ^^ ;  but  the  earliest  passage  in  literature  is  the  frag- 
ment of  Lasos,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  in  which  the  poet  of 
Hermione  hails  her  as  *  Kore,  the  guardian  of  oxen,  the  wife 
of  Klymenos '  ^'^.  Here  at  last  is  the  full-fledged  Kore-Perse- 
phone,  consort  of  the  nether  god,  with  the  functions  of  an 
earth-goddess.  And  as  the  literary  evidence  is  usually  very 
late  in  proving  anything,  she  had  probably  won  her  special 
name  and  independent  personality  long  before  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  The  myth  of  the  daughter's  rape  and  the 
mother's  bereavement  appears  to  have  been  ancient  and  wide- 
spread in  the  Greek  world  •.  The  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria 
enacted  it  in  some  kind  of  passion-play;  and  though  this 
theme  need  not  have  been  the  original  kernel  of  the  mystery, 
we  know  that  Greek  ritual  was  slow  of  growth,  and  most 
conservative  in  form.  The  cult  of  Demeter,  *Ax^a  or  *Axai<{®^ 
was  an  ancient  inheritance  of  Tanagra  and  the  Gephyraioi, 
and  the  probable  interpretation  ^  of  the  title  as  *  the  sorrowing 
one '  implies  the  legend  of  the  abduction.  Again,  1^6pri  or 
ArjixTfrpos  Kopri  is  no  mere  popular  and  affectionate  sobriquet^ 
but  the  official  and  formal  title  of  the  goddess  in  many  a  state* 
cult,  attested  by  inscriptions  or  the  careful  notice  of  authorities 
such  as  Pausanias :  in  fact  the  only  instances  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  of  the  official  use  of  the  name  *  Persephone '  for 
the  public  cult  of  the  goddess  are  in  the  cults  of  Athens  ^^*, 
Cyzicos*^®,  Messoa  in  Laconia**;  probably  also  in  the 
Heraeum  of  EHs  ^",  for  the  name  appears  here  in  the  text 
of  Pausanias,  who  habitually  uses  Koprj  instead,  and  probably 

•  See  Forster,  I^aub  dcr  Persephone,  pp.  2-ia  *»  Vide  supra,  pp.  70-71. 
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among  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  ^^ ;  and  this  very  scanty  evi- 
dence b  fiirther  weakened  by  the  fact  that  both  at  Athens 
and  Cyzicos  the  other  and  milder  name  was  obviously  para- 
mount. 

As  further  indication,  we  have  such  names  of  her  festivals 
as  KJpeca  (more  properly  Kopoio)  in  Arcadia  '^^^^  and  Syracuse  ®®, 
the  Kop<iyia,  the  procession  of  the  Kora-idol  at  Mantinea, 
where  the  sacred  house  was  called  Kop6yiov  ^^  Now  festival 
names  belong  usually  to  a  very  ancient  period  of  Greek 
religious  nomenclature;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  name 
of  Kore  was  widely  known  and  stamped  upon  the  formulae 
of  Greek  ritual  and  festivals  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  The 
law  at  Paros,  preserved  in  an  archaic  inscription,  forbidding 
a  Dorian  to  share  in  the  civic  sacrifice  to  *Kore/  seems  to 
carry  us  back  to  very  ancient  days*.  Therefore,  though 
in  the  chronology  of  Greek  religion  precise  dating  is  usually 
impossible,  we  may  maintain  that  the  divine  daughter  was 
a  creation  of  the  pre-Hesiodic  period.  Of  this  at  least  we 
are  sure,  that  before  Homer,  probably  long  before,  the 
earth-goddess  had  become  pluralized.  To  two  such  divine 
beings  the  ancient  city  of  Potniae  owed  its  name,  and  perhaps 
at  its  very  origin  the  *  lady-goddesses  *  were  already  known 
and  called  by  the  names  'Demeter*  and  *Kore,'  as  they 
were  called  and  worshipped  there  in  later  times  "^  As 
pre-Homeric  offshoots  of  Gaia  we  must  recognize  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  Themis.  In  nature  the  two  former  are 
identical,  for  each  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  can  gain 
a  glimpse  has  a  double  character  as  chthonian  and  vegetative 
goddess  ^  But  from  the  two  distinct  names  two  distinct 
personalities  arose,  according  to  the  law  of  the  popular  Hel- 
lenic imagination  which  tended  to  convert  the  nomen  into 
a  numen.  Then  as  these  two  personalities  were  distinct  and 
yet  in  function  and  idea  identical,  early  Greek  theology  must 
have  been  called  upon  to  define  their  relations.  They  might 
have  been  explained  as  sisters,  but  as  there  was  a  male  deity 

*  Vide  Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v.  Paros.  Psyche^  vol.  i,  p.  205 :  cf.  Zeus  X0<$viof, 

^  The  same  is  tnie  of  nearly  all  the     nXovTa;v,Tpo<^ios,Dionysos,  Aphrodite 
Greek  divinities  of  the  earth,  vide  Rohde's     Mf  Xcur  is,  &c. 
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in  the  background  and  Demeter*s  name  spoke  of  maternity,  it 
was  more  natural  to  regard  them  as  mother  and  daughter. 
And  apart  from  any  myth  about  Demeter's  motherhood 
Persephone-Kore  might  well  have  been  a  very  early  cult-title, 
meaning  simply  the  girl-Persephone,  just  as  Hera,  the  stately 
bride-mother,  was  called  "Hpa  ITow, '  Hera  the  girl '  at  Stym- 
phalos.  For  that  the  goddess  of  the  woods,  pastures,  and 
corn-fields  should  be  imagined  as  a  girl  in  spring  was  natural 
to  the  Hellenes  and  apparently  to  other  races.  Again,  the 
bride  of  the  god  of  the  lower-world  god  might  naturally  be 
called  Kore  :  we  have  the  analogy  of  Herkyna,  the  girl-friend 
of  Kore  at  Lebadea,  who  was  the  spouse  of  Trophonios,  and 
really  identical  with  Kore  or  with  the  young  Demeter  her- 
seIf^^^  and  who  was  represented  as  a  maiden  holding  a 
goose  ^^*,  the  young  earth-goddess  with  one  of  her  favourite 
birds  •. 

On  this  hypothesis  Kore  was  a  mere  abbreviation  for 
Persephone-Kore,  and  if  Persephone  were  already  the  daughter 
of  Demeter  before  the  separate  name  Kore  arose,  this  latter 
when  detached  would  give  still  more  vivid  expression  to  the 
relationship.  Or  if  Persephone  had  not  been  already  so 
regarded,  the  name  Kore,  now  detached  and  yet  recognized  as 
hers  and  meaning  equally  '  girl '  or  '  daughter,'  would  speedily 
bring  about  her  affiliation  to  Demeter.  This  hypothesis 
would  have  the  advantage  that  it  represents  Kore  and  Perse- 
phone as  aboriginally  the  same;  and  this  corresponds  with 
all  the  facts  of  ritual,  which  bear  strong  evidence  against 
Dr.  Jevons*  view  that  *  the  daughter '  was  once  quite  a  distinct 
person,  an  Eleusinian  corn-maiden  who  by  some  later  con- 
tamination becomes  confused  with  Persephone  the  queen  of 
the  shades  ^     The  ritual-testimony  compels  us  to  say  that  the 

*  We  are  told  that  the  duck  was  bably  intended  for  an  ordinary  water- 
sacred  to  Persephone,  R.  1 1 1  :  cf.  the  fowl  than  for  a  disembodied  human 
type  of  the  Boeotian  earth-goddess  soul  (which  b  Widens  explanation,  ib. 
holding  water-fowl,  vol.  2,  p.  532,  Fig.  p.  152). 

XXIX  a :  the  bird  flying  up  behind  the         ^  In  chapter  on  the  Eleusinian  My^- 

ihrone  of  Persephone,  a  very  interesting  teries  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  cf 

type  on  an  old  Boeotian  vase  published  Keligion, 
Ath.  Mitth.  1901,  PI.  VIII,  is  more  pro- 
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youi^  corn-maiden  was  always  indistinguishable  from  the 
chthonian  goddess,  that  at  no  period  is  Kore  shown  to  be  the 
former  only  and  not  also  the  latter.  In  fact  Kore  in  function 
and  worship  was  as  '  chthonian '  as  Persephone,  but  the  former 
name  almost  supplanted  the  latter  in  actual  cult ;  for,  though 
the  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  uses  the  name  '  Persephone ' 
without  reserve  and  with  that  freedom  from  superstition  that 
marks  the  Ionic  Epic,  it  is  clear  that  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion the  name  was  ominous,  and  Kore  a  happier  and  brighter 
word. 

Or  the  facts  could  be  brought  into  accord  with  another 
supposition.  'Kore'  may  have  been  detached  from  such 
a  ritual  name  as  Demeter-Kore,  *  the  girl-Demetcn*  It  is  true 
that  we  have  no  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  ciilt- 
title ;  for  the  phrase  in  the  inscription  of  Erythrae  ^**  •,  in 
which  Dittenbei^er  *  thought  it  occurred,  can  be  otherwise 
interpreted.  But  the  young  Demeter  was  as  natural  a  concept 
as  the  girl-Hera,  and  Hesychius  may  have  been  correct  in  his 
statement  that  Upa  vapOivos  was  a  cult-appellative  of  Demeter  ^^^, 
for  there  was  never  anything  to  prevent  the  mother-goddess 
of  one  cult  or  festival  in  Greece  being  regarded  in  another  as 
a  virgin.  And  Herkyna  of  Lebadea  may  once  have  been  the 
young  Demeter,  for  we  hear  of  a  Demeter  "EpKvvva  and 
a  Demeter's  feast  ^EpKrivia  or  *EpKvvui^^\  Demeter-Koprj 
then  would  mean  little  more  than  Demeter-XAJ?; ;  and  if  this 
were  Kore*s  origin  we  should  easily  understand  why  mother 
and  daughter  were  often  so  indistinguishable  in  art  and  even 
ritual,  why  Tertullian  should  speak  of  the  rape  of  Ceres  "®,  and 
Servius  of  the  marriage  of  Ceres  and  Orcus  at  Rome  ^^  »,  and 
why  it  was  that  at  Mantinea  rj  O^d,  the  goddess  of  the 
mysteries,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  an  indifferent  term 
for  Kore  or  Demeter  ^^^  Then,  when  the  name  becoming 
detached  from  Demeter  was  thought  to  designate  a  distinct 
person,  this  latter  would  at  once  be  identified  with  Persephone, 
who  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Demeter 

*  He  interpiets  the  phrase  A^tajrpos  genitive  of  AijiArjrfHn  Kdprj,  a  not  infre- 
Ko/n/f  as  the  genitive  of  Arj/x^nip  KSfnj :  qnent  official  appellative  of  Kore,  e.  g. 
it   is  more  naturally  regarded  as  the      in  Laconia'^^",  at  Aigion  in  Achaea^***^. 
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before  the  title  of  'the  daughter'  found  its  way  into  formal 
religious  nomenclature. 

Whether  Kore  then  arose  as  a  detached  epithet  of  Demeter 
or  Persephone,  the  names  Kore,  Persephone,  Demeter  came 
at  some  place*  and  at  some  time  to  develop  a  pair  of 
divinities  who  tend  frequently  to  coalesce  into  one  complex 
personality. 

A  discussion  about  the  origin  of  a  name  may  seem  unim- 
portant ;  but  the  history  of  names  makes  a  very  serious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  religions.  The  name  'Kore*  had 
a  future  before  it  and  a  fruitful  career  in  Europe,  while  Perse- 
phone vanished  gradually  into  the  limbo  of  pagan  superstitions, 
her  name  being  chiefly  heard  at  last  in  the  imprecations  with 
which  one  cursed  one's  enemies  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
infernal  powers,  or  in  the  gloomy  formula^  which  guarded 
the  sepulchre  from  violation  **. 

The  survey  of  the  Kore-cults  need  not  now  detain  us  long, 
as  the  agrarian  aspect  of  them  has  already  been  exhibited. 
In  the  rare  cases  where  the  name  Persephone  was  the  official 
title,  we  may  assume  that  a  specially  chthonian  character 
attached  to  the  religion. 

It  attached  also  to  most  of  the  leading  Kore-worships  ^"135^ 
Among  these  we  may  specially  note  the  Potnian,  with 
its  sacrifice  of  sucking-pigs  thrown  into  the  subterranean 
shrine,  a  sacrifice  that  reminds  us  of  the  Thesmophoria  ^^^ : 
the  Argive,  with  its  singular  fire-ritual,  in  which  lighted 
torches  were  thrown  into  the  sacred  pit^^**;  and  the  some- 
what similar  Mantinean^^**,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was 
maintained  in  the  shrine  of  Demeter  and  the  daughter  ^ 


*  We  cannot  possibly  divine  the 
birthplace  of  *Kore*:  Dr.  Jevons,  op. 
cit,  supposes  that  she  arose  at  Elensis 
and  was  thence  diffused.  This  view 
rests  merely  on  the  fact  that  the  goddess 
bore  this  name  in  the  official  Eleu- 
sinian  style,  and  that  the  name  Perse- 
phone has  not  yet  been  found  in  any 
public  formula  there.  But  the  same 
argument  could  be  advanced  about 
many  other  localities. 


^  For  specimens  of  these  in  Attica  sec 
C,  /.  A.  Appendix  101-103. 

^  This  continuous  maintenance  of 
a  sacred  fire,  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Roman  state,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Greek  temples:  besides 
Mantinea  we  find  a  record  of  it  at 
Delphi  and  Athens  (in  the  cult  of 
Hestia),  and  at  Argos  in  the  cult  of 
Apollo  KvKtiot  (Apollo,  R.  7';,  and  we 
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Wc  discern  here  a  certain  sort  of  sympathetic  magic,  for 
the  torch  is  the  emblem  of  the  vitalizing  warmth  that  resides 
in  the  inward  places  of  the  earth,  and  by  throwing  fire  into  the 
vault  or  maintaining  it  in  the  shrine  the  votary  is  quickening 
the  power  of  the  earth-goddess  to  produce  the  effects  he  desires. 

We  observe,  too,  that  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Mantinean  inscription^®  the  cult  of  Kore-Demeter  was  in 
some  way  associated  with  the  monthly  offerings  to  the  dead  ; 
at  least  this  seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  rule  that 
her  temple  was  opened  with  some  special  ceremony  iv  rot; 
TfnaKoaroU^  the  analogy  of  the  Attic  rpiaxctficy,  the  monthly 
commemoration  of  the  departed,  suggesting  a  similar  explana- 
tion  for  the  Mantinean  festival. 

Near  Tralles,  in  a  district  called  Acharaca,  the  worship  of 
Pluto  and  Kore  presents  some  peculiar  features  ^^*.  Its 
chthonian  aspect  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the  record  of 
Strabo:  the  joint  temple  of  the  god  and  younger  goddess 
of  the  lower  world  stood  in  or  near  the  sacred  enclosure 
called  the  Ploutonion,  and  close  to  these  was  the  mysterious 
cave  known  as  tHie  Charonion,  dangerous  to  enter  except  for 
those  sick  persons  who  were  brought  and  laid  there  by  the 
priests  to  find  a  cure  for  their  diseases  by  dream-divination, 
the  process  of  tyKoC^tiaiSy  which  was  commonly  employed  in 
chthonian  oracles  and  of  special  repute  in  the  Epidaurian  cult 
of  Asclepios.  Therapeutics  belong  naturally  to  divination,  and 
the  earth-goddess  is  suo  iure  oracular ;  but  it  is  only  at  Patrae  ^^* 
and  Acharaca  that  we  hear  of  Demeter  and  Kore  exercising 
such  a  prerogative ;  elsewhere  the  prophetic  chthonian  power 
being  a  male  personage  such  as  Trophonios  or  Amphiaraos. 

It  seems  that  both  Pluto  and  Kore  were  supposed  to  work 
the  cures  near  Tralles,  and  the  closeness  of  their  union  is  in 
other  respects  noticeable :  the  people  of  Soloe  honoured  the 
local  cult  by  a  dedication  to  them  as  ancestral  deities  of 
the  political  community,  as  B€o\  itarpl^ii  and  as  we  hear  of 
the  festival  called  0€oyiixia  at  the  village  of  Nyse  which  was 

may  compare  tbe  Athenian  practice  of     usually  in  the  Prytaneum  of  the  Greek 
keeping  the  sacred  lamp  burning  always     state  that  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  up. 
in  the  shrine  of  Athena  Polias.    It  was 
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in  the  near  neighbourhood,  we  must  suppose  that  it  celebrated 
the  sacred  marriage  of  the  nether  god  and  his  bride.  These 
$€oyaixCai,  which  survived  under  a  spiritual  and  symbolic  aspect 
in  early  Christian  l^end,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Hellenic 
states;  we  find  them  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  of 
Dionysos,  and  apparently  of  Heracles ;  in  the  cult  of  Kore, 
besides  the  instance  just  noted,  we  have  record  of  the  same 
ritual  at  Syracuse  ^"',  and  we  have  reason,  as  has  been  shown, 
for  conjecturing  that  it  was  part  of  the  celebration  at  Sicyon*; 
and  probably  the  '  Orci  Nuptiae '  at  Rome  was  a  reflex  of  the 
Hellenic  service.  The  bridegroom  might  possibly  take  the  form 
of  Dionysos  when  the  Beoydfua  was  held  in  spring  ^ ;  when  in 
autumn,  he  would  naturally  be  Hades-Plouton.  These  cele- 
brations were  no  doubt  in  some  way  mimetic,  the  divine 
personages  being  represented  either  by  puppets  or  by  their 
human  counterparts;  and  no  doubt  some  threads  from  the 
current  mythology  of  the  rape  would  be  woven  in.  For 
instance,  Pollux,  who  is  our  authority  for  the  Bioydt^a  of 
Syracuse,  mentions  it  by  the  side  of  the  *AvB€<r<^6pia^  the 
bringing  of  flowers  to  Kore,  and  this  ritual  may  have  been 
explained  by  the  Syracusans,  as  it  was  by  the  people  of  Hip- 
ponium  in  Magna  Graecia^"^  as  a  reminiscence  of  Kore's 
flower-gathering  at  the  time  of  her  abduction. 

But  this  simple  and  universal  act  of  ritual  does  not  need 
any  mythic  justification,  and  in  the  case  of  the  earth-goddess 
is  probably  older  than  any  of  her  myths :  it  would  be  equally 
unnatural  to  explain  the  contrary  ordinance  which  forbade 
flowers  in  her  cult  ®  as  a  taboo  imposed  because  of  a  certain 
detail  in  the  l^end  of  the  rape ;  it  is  a  mark  rather  of  the 
OvaCai  fxcTci  aTvyvorriTosy  *  the  gloomy  sacrifices,'  found  even  in 
the  worship  of  the  Charites,  and  natural  in  the  service  of  the 
powers  of  the  underworld,  and  the  same  motive  apparently 
prompted  the  Rhodians  to  consecrate  the  asphodel  to  Kore, 
as  the  symbol  of  the  shadowy  realm  ^^\ 

We  are  struck  with  the  prominence  of  the  earth-god  in  the 

•  Vide  p.  loo.  •  At  Lykosura,R.  119* ;  as  a  general 

^  Vide  Dcmeler,  MonumentSj  p.  352.     rale,  R.  35. 
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state-cult  at  Acharaca*,  and' with  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  Demeter.  Wherever  the  name  K6(ni  is  attested  as  the  official 
title,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mother  was  also  recognized, 
and  that  the  religious  conception  was  enriched  with  the  legend 
of  the  bereavement,  the  tenderest  and  profoundest  myth  of 
Greece  ;  the  silence  of  the  record  concerning  Demeter  in  a  few 
centres  of  the  Kore-cult  is  probably  a  mere  accident.  But  we 
have  reason  for  believing  that  occasionally  the  worship  of  the 
daughter  overshadowed  the  mother's ;  for  example,  at  Nisa, 
CyzicoSy  among  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  *•' ;  and  not  infrequently 
the  former  possessed  a  separate  shrine  and  ministration^;  at 
Megalopolis,  by  the  side  of  their  joint  temple,  in  which  they 
were  worshipped  as  aX  McyciAai  Otal^  stood  a  separate  temple 
of  Kore,  containing  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  and  open 
always  to  women,  but  to  men  only  once  a  year :  just  as  at 
Erythrae  we  find  a  distinct  priesthood  for  KJ/n)  Sctrecpa  apart 
from  that  of  Ko/ny  ^riiiriTpos  ^*^. 

But,  as  has  been  shown,  the  association  of  the  daughter  s 
cult  with  the  mother's  is  far  more  frequently  attested  than  its 
independence:  we  may  distinguish  their  functions  to  this 
extent  perhaps  that  Kore  comes  at  last — owing  probably  to 
the  influence  of  the  mysteries — to  have  less  to  do  with  agrarian 
life  and  ritual  and  more  with  the  world  of  the  dead,  though 
as  a  special  form  of  the  earth-goddess  she  belonged  originally, 
and  to  some  extent  always,  to  both  spheres. 

Her  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  Polis  depended  on  the 
degree  of  prominence  that  her  cult  attained,  and  this  might 
depend  on  causes  that  for  the  history  of  religion  are  accidental. 
There  was   nothing  to   prevent    an    originally  agrarian   or 


*  It  is  possible  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  boll  that  was  poshed  by  the  ephebi 
into  the  caTem,  where  it  was  supposed 
to  die  immediately  by  divine  seizure, 
was  intended  specially  for  him,  and  we 
may  say  the  same  of  the  bulls  that 
were  thrown  into  the  pool  called  Kyane 
near  Syiacnse,  a  spot  closely  associated 
with  Hades  and  Kore,  R.  129. 

^  Robensohn's  dictum '. . .  Koreniemals 
allein  im  Knltus  auftritt'  (^Mysteritn- 


heUigtiimer^  p.  44)  is  not  correct.  De- 
meter's  head  may  be  recognized  on  coins 
of  Cyzicos  (Gardner,  Types,  10.  41) ; 
but  there  is  no  other  record  of  her  cult, 
unless  'the  mother*  who  is  mentioned 
by  the  side  of  Kore  and  distinguished 
from  the  Mi/rrjp  UXoMicarff  in  a  Cyzicene 
inscription  of  the  early  Roman  period 
is  Demeter  (which  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose),  vide  Rhea-Cybele,  R.  55. 
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chthonian  cult  becoming  the  basis  of  a  state-church ;  and  in 
the  Tanagran  inscription,  that  preserves  the  reply  of  the  oracle 
to  the  question  whether  the  people  of  Tanagra  might  transfer 
the  shrine  of  the  two  goddesses  from  the  outside  country  into 
the  city,  we  seem  to  see  the  transition  from  their  agrarian  to 
their  political  status  ^*^,  At  Cyzicos  ^*®  Kore  seems  to  have 
become  the  supreme  goddess  of  the  community  and  was 
worshipped  as  *the  Saviour'*;  Akragas  and  Thebes  are 
greeted  by  the  poets  as  her  special  seat  or  as  part  of  her  bridal 
dower  ^^^»*^^**;  and  the  political  importance  of  both  goddesses 
in  Sicily,  especially  at  Syracuse,  is  attested  by  much  evidence^ 
For  the  public  influence  attaching  to  their  cult  at  Gela  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  traces  it  back  to 
Knidos^^;  and  we  can  recognize  Persephone  under  the 
mystic  and  significant  title  of  rTao-iicpctreia, '  the  Omnipotent,' 
which  is  read  in  an  inscription  of  Segesta  commemorating  the 
public  gratitude  for  a  victory  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.^*  But 
on  the  whole  the  political  life  of  the  Hellenes  is  not  so  clearly 
reflected  in  their  cults  as  in  some  others.  The  evidence  from 
Attica  has  already  been  stated ;  and  in  the  case  of  Demeter  it 
has  been  shown  that  her  political  character  is  less  salient 
than  that  of  many  other  Hellenie  divinities,  that  the  centre  of 
her  interest  is  after  all  in  the  field  or  the  shadowy  world. 
We  can  say  the  same  with  still  more  force  of  Kore-Persephone, 
whose  worship  penetrated  far  less  than  her  mother's  the  social 
and  political  activities  of  Hellas. 

Where  they  are  not  purely  agrarian,  the  value  of  their  cult 
lay  in  a  sphere  beyond  the  daily  civic  life,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  appeal  more  to  the  modern  religious  consciousness.  For  in 
their  mysteries,  the  last  and  most  difficult  portion  of  this 
investigation,  the  religion  seems — at  least  in  its  final  form 
at  Eleusis — to  rise  above  the  state,  or  rather  to  penetrate 
beneath  it,  and  to  touch  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
soul. 

The  limitation  of  this  treatise  to  the  actual  state-cults  allows 
us  to  ignore  the  question  of  the  Orphic  communities  and  the 

*   Cf.  the  legend  on  the  Cyzicene      Miinztaf,  7.  49,  50. 
coins  in  Overbcck,   Kunst-Mythol,   2.         *»  Vide  Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v.  Sicily. 
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private  Dionysiac  brotherhoods,  but  compels  us  to  face  the 
problem  of  Eleusis ;  for  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  the  para* 
mount  fact  of  the  Attic  state-religion,  and  their  administration 
the  most  complex  function  of  the  Attic  state-church.  As  com- 
pared with  any  other  growth  of  Hellenic  polytheism,  they 
exercised  the  strongest  and  widest  influence  on  the  Hellenic 
world :  they  retained  a  certain  life  and  power  after  the  Delphic 
oracle  had  expired ;  they  conducted  the  forlorn  hope  of 
Graeco-Roman  paganism  against  the  new  religion,  to  which 
they  may  have  bequeathed  more  than  one  significant  word 
and  conception. 

The  adequate  discussion  of  the  minuter  as  well  as  the 
larger  questions  that  arise  about  them  would  transcend  the 
possible  limits  of  this  work ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  useless  to  limit  oneself  to  a  mere  epitomized  statement 
of  the  antiquarianism  of  the  subject  and  to  the  rhmn^  of  the 
leading  theories.  To  be  able  to  express  any  kind  of  opinion^ 
with  any  contentment  of  conscience,  on  the  Eleusinian  problem 
is  only  possible  after  a  long  study  of  multifarious  and  dubious 
evidence ;  and  the  result  may  seem  very  meagre  and  dis- 
appointing, unless  one  realizes  that  there  is  often  scientific 
advance  in  admitting  and  revesiling,  ignorance,  in  exposing  the 
weakness  of  testimony,  and  in  distinguishing  between  proved 
truth  and  h5^potheses  of  varying  degrees  of  probability.  In 
r^ard  to  the  whole  inquiry  we  are  at  least  in  a  better  position 
than  the  scholars  were  in  the  generations  before  Lobeck's 
Aglaophamus ;  when  to  touch  on  the  mysteries  at  all  was  to 
plunge  at  once  into  a  bottomless  quagmire  of  fantastic  specu-^ 
lation.  Thanks  partly  and  first  to  him  the  discussion  has  at 
least  become  sober  and  sane,  and  we  profit,  though  not  always 
perhaps  as  much  as  we  might,  by  his  industrious  compilation 
of  the  literary  record  and  the  sceptical  scrutiny  to  which  he 
subjected  it.  Since  the  period  of  Lobeck  the  evidence  has 
been  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  many  inscriptions  at 
Eleusis  and  Athens  bearing  on  the  great  mysteries,  and  by 
archaeological  excavation  on  the  sacred  site.  And  from 
another  source — ^the  newly  developed  science  of  anthropology — 
it  has  been  supposed  that  much  indirect  light  has  been  thrown 
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upon  the  rites  of  Eleusis  by  observation  of  mysteries  among 
primitive  races.  Yet  these  various  streams  of  evidence  do  not 
always  guide  us  safely  or  far.  The  literary  evidence,  when 
it  appears  important,  is  often  very  late  and  suspicious,  the 
excited  utterances  of  the  Christian  writers  who  hated  and 
misunderstood  the  object  of  their  invective,  who  can  rarely  be 
supposed  to  be  speaking  from  first-hand  knowledge  \  and  who 
at  times  indiscriminately  include  the  Spyia  of  Dion)rsos,  Attis, 
Cybele,  and  Demeter  under  one  sentence  of  commination.  As 
regards  the  inscriptions  they  illuminate  and  determine  many 
points  of  considerable  interest,  but  mainly  touch  on  the 
external  organization,  the  ritual  that  was  performed  outside 
the  T€\€arripiov  \  such  testimony  is  obviously  not  likely  to 
reveal  the  heart  of  the  action  or  the  passion,  whatever  this 
was,  that  was  shown  to  the  mystoi  in  the  inner  hall. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  labours  of  comparative  anthro- 
pologfy  would  have  assisted  us  to  form  a  reasonable  view 
about  this ;  and  it  is  often  lightly  assumed  that  they  have. 
Certainly  they  have  enabled  us  the  better  to  understand  the 
peculiar  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  such  mysteries  originally 
germinated.    But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  them, 

*   Christian  writers  converted  from  must  also  be  on  onr  gnard  against  the 

paganism  may,  of  course,  have  been  common  fiUlacy  of  supposing  that  when 

initiated  in  their  yonth :  and  on  this  Pagan  or  Christian  writers  are  refer- 

ground  the  evidence  of  Amobius  and  ring  to  'mysteria*  the  Eleosinia  are 

Clemens  b  a  priori  superior  to  that  of  intended.     We  must  reckon  with  the 

Origen.    Of  the  origin  and  early  history  Dionysiac,  Phrygian,  and  Mithraic  which 

of  Hippolytus  and  Firmicns  Materous,  the  word  can  quite  as  naturally  denote, 

citations    from    whose    works    appear  The  evidence  of  the  Christian  Yrriters 

among   the    '  Schriftquellen '    for    the  on  Eleusis  is  certainly  important,  at 

Eleusinia,  nothing  certain   is  known.  least  for  our  knowledge  of  Pagan  re- 

And  we  must  not  assume  that  a  convert  >  ligion  if  not  of  the  Eleusinia :  but  I 

to  the  new  religion  would  be  prone  to  should  not  be  inclined  to  estimate  its 

reveal  the  essential  secret  of  the  Pagan  value  so  highly,  as  for  instance  Prof, 

rite.     Clemens  in  the  Protrepiica  cer-  Ramsay  in  his  article  on  the  *  Mjrsteries ' 

tainly  promises  that  he  will  (p.  1 1  Pott.),  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Nor 

and  in  p.  i8  he  seems  to  be  keeping  must  we  in  any  case  assume  that  every- 

his  promise :  and   this  last  passage  '^*  thing  which  is  recorded  about  Eleusis 

is  definite  enough,  but  much   of  the  by  a  writer  of  the  later  classical  periods 

rest  of  his  statement    is  so  vague  as  was  true  of  the  rites  in  the  fourth  and 

to   suggest   a  doubt  whether  he  was  fifth  centuries  B.  c. 
himself  at  one  time  a  fAvarrjs.     We 
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their  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  real  Eleusinian 
question  appears  as  meagre  as  their  illumination  of  other 
domains  of  Greek  religion  has  been  brilliant  and  epoch- 
making.  The  reason  may  be  that  the  masters  of  this  new 
and  most  valuable  science  are  much  more  concerned  with 
savage  than  with  advanced  religion,  and  the  traces  of  savagery 
which  are  clearly  enough  imprinted  on  many  cults  of  Hellas 
are  scarcely  discernible  in  the  Eleusinian  mystery-worship*. 
All  that  we  have  learned  from  anthropology  bearing  on  this 
matter  is  that  most  savages  possess  some  kind  of  initiation- 
ritual  and  some  kind  of  religious  dramatic  jhgw  ;  the  same 
is  true  of  most  of  the  advanced  religions,  and  we  may  maintain 
that  there  is  a  certain  generic  resemblance  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  religions  of  the  world.  But  it  would  be  rash  and 
futile  to  argue  that  therefore  the  observation  of  the  Australian 
^Bora'  can  interpret  for  us  the  incidents  of  the  Eleusinian 
drama,  and  all  the  religious  emotions  and  conceptions  thereto 
attaching.  Probably  the  spectacle  of  a  mediaeval  passion- 
play  would  be  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  if,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  evidence,  we  wish  to  gain  for  our  own  imagina- 
tion a  warm  and  vital  perception  of  the  emotions  inspired  by 
the  Eleusinian  spectacle,  we  probably  should  do  better  to 
consult  some  Christian  experiences  than  the  folk-lore  ot 
Australia,  though  we  will  welcome  any  new  light  from  this 
or  any  other  quarter  of  the  world  when  it  comes.  Mean- 
time,  on  our  present  information,  we  can  pronounce  the  centrali 
mystery  of  Greece  innocent  of  totemism,  cannibalism,  human 
sacrifice,  or  of  any  orgiastic  or  '  matriarchal '  excess.  > 

Before  raising  the  special  questions  that  are  of  importance, 
we  must  realize  clearly  what  the  Greeks  understood  by  a 
liwrrfipiov  and  how  it  differed  from  an  ordinary  act  of  divine 
service*  We  find  the  word  frequently  grouped  with  tcAct^ 
and  Sfyio^  and  setting  aside  the  careless  or  figurative  applica- 

*■  The  Pawnee  stoiy  which  Mr.  Lang  does  not  seem  to  have  any  agrarian 

{MfytkfJitiual^  and  Religion,  a,  p.  270)  sense,  nor  do  we  hear  anything  about 

qaotes  from  De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  the  hopes  of  posthnmons  salvation  held 

and  which  he  regards  as  the  *  Pawnee  by  those  who  danced  the  Pawnee  mjrs- 

▼ersioo  of  the  Elensinia*  is  in  some  tery:  the  story  is  repeated  by  Goblet 

respects  an  interesting  parallel :  but  it  d'Alviella  in  his  EUusinia,  p.  49. 

FAKNELL.       HI  K 
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tions  of  it  in  the  later  Fagan  or  early  Christian  writers,  we 
may  interpret  iiwrnipiov  in  its  strict  sense  as  a  secret  worship  * — 
the  idea  of  secrecy  lying  at  the  root  of  the  word — ^to  which 
only  certain  privileged  people,  ol  )uivi;^yre9,  were  admitted, 
a  ritual  of  purification  or  other  preliminary  probation  being 
required  before  jyu^o-ir,  and  the  mystic  ceremony  itself  being  so 
'important  and  perilous  that  a  hierophant  was  needed  to  g^uide 
the  catechumen  aright.  The  object  of  the  M^o-ir  is  to  place 
the  iiif<mj9  in  a  peculiarly  close  and  privil^ed  relation  with 
the  divinity  or  the  deified  spirit.  This  statement  will  be 
found  to  apply  in  outline  to  the  usual  savage  mystery,  such  as 
the  Australian,  as  well  as  to  the  Hellenic;  and  it  serves 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  these  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
the  ordinary  classic  cult  of  city  or  gens  or  family.  The  latter 
were  only  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  the  stranger  was  usually 
excluded  ^,  though  in  the  case  of  the  city-cults  even  this  rule 
was  not  maintained  in  the  more  advanced  periods:  all  the 
members  of  city,  gens  or  household  could  freely  join  in  the 
cult,  if  they  were  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  ritualistic 
cleanliness ;  and  the  sacrifice  that  the  priest  performed  for  the 
state  might  be  repeated  by  the  individual,  if  he  chose  to 
do  so,  for  his  own  purposes  at  his  own  house-altar.  Both  in 
the  public  and  in  the  mystic  service  a^crifice  of  some  sort 
was  requisite,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  might  be  the  same  in  both  ^  But  in  the 
former  the  sacrifice  with  the  prayer  was  the  chief  act  of  the 
ceremony,  in  the  latter  it  was  something  besides  the  sacrifice 
that  was  of  the  essence  of  the  rite ;  something  was  shown  to 
the  eyes  of  the  initiated,  something  was  done:  thus  the 
mystery  is  a  bpaixa  fivcrrcKor,  and  rd  bp&v  and  hpn\<riM<riwfi  are 


*  The  odd  statement  in  Diodorns 
Siculns  (5.  77)  that  in  Crete  all  rcXcra/ 
and  iivariifna  were  open  and  vrithont 
secrecy  is  self-contradictory,  and  occurs 
in  a  worthless  passage.  Euripides  is 
a  witness  to  the  nightly,  and  therefore 
presumably  secret,  mysteries  of  Zagrens 
in  Crete,  vide  Zens,  R.  ^ 

^  lJobex^i,  Aglaopham,'^,  2  7 2, collects 
instances  of  this :  he  tends  to  regard 


the  exclusiveness  of  the  mysteries  as 
only  a  special  application  of  a  general 
principle ;  but  his  definition  of  iiwrrri' 
piw  is  insufficient,  pp.  270-271. 

«  This  consideration  is  of  great  im- 
portance when  we  consider  the  theory 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Jevona  on  the 
Elennnia  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Stwfy  if  Religion,  vide  infra,  pp.  194- 
197. 
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verbal  terms  expressive  of  the  mystic  act.  We  may  divine, 
in  fact,  that  the  usual  mystery  in  Greece  was  in  some  sense 
a  religious  drama,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Lucian's 
positive  statement  that  no  mystery  was  ever  celebrated  without 
dandi^^^^  for  religious  dancing  in  ancient  Greece  as  in 
savage  communities  was  usually  mimetic,  the  movements 
being  interpreted  as  expressive  of  a  certain  story*.  We  may 
also  rq^ard  it  as  probable  that  some  kind  of  Uphs  Acfyor,  some 
secret  communication  was  made  to  the  mystae,  at  least  in  the 
morenmportant  mysteries:  this  \6yos  not  of  course  being 
the  profound  statement  of  an  esoteric  philosophy,  some  revela- 
tion of  a  higher  religrion  or  metaphysic,  as  was  Vainly  imagined 
by  enthusiastic  scholars  of  a  bygone  generation,  but  the 
communication,  perhaps,  or  explanation  of  a  divine  name, 
or  a  peculiar  story,  divergent  from  the  current  mythology, 
explaining  the  sacred  things  that  might  be  shown  to  the  eyes 
of  the  privileged  \ 

The  above  may  be  accepted  in  the  main  as  the  typical 
statement  of  a  Greek  mystery,  and  can  be  illustrated .  by 
ancient  information  of  a  fairly  trustworthy  nature  concerning 
the  Eleusinia.  And  we  can  also  follow  on  the  whole  the 
general  account  given  by  Theo  Smymaeus  °,  who  defines  the 
various  parts  of  the  normal  /ivorifpioj;  as  the  Ka$apii6s  or  initial 
purification,  the  T€\€Trjs  vapihoa-is  a  mystic  communion  or  com- 
munication which  may  have  included  some  kind  of  ex^etical^ 
statement  or  Acfyor,  the  ivoTn'€Ca  or  sight  of  certain  holy  things, 
which  is  the  essential  and  central  point  of  the  whole,  the 
iafiib€iri9  or  the  oT€/ifAara)r  MOea-is^  the  crowning  with  the 
garland  which  is  henceforth  the  badge  of  the  privileged,  and 
finally,  that  which  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  this,  the  happiness 
that  arises  from  friendship  and  communion  with  God.  We 
may  note  in  conclusion  that  this  mystic  communion,  while 
establishing  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  worshipper  and 

*  As  is  well  known  the   religions  the  other  end  of  the  religions  scale  we 

dsnoe  lingered  long  in  the  Christian  find  that  in  the  Anstralian  mjrsteries 

ritnal,  and  had  at  last  to  be  suppressed  the  officiating  elders  communicate  some 

in  the  chnrchea,  kind  of  Up6s  X^yot  to  the  youths  to 

^  Our  own  communion  u  also  ac-  explain  the  value  of  the  sacred  objects, 

companicd  by  a  short  comment     At  ®  £>e  Utiiit.  Math,  Herscher,  p.  15. 

K   % 
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the  divinity,  did  not  serve  as  any  special  bond  of  union 
between  the  individuals  [who  were  initiated,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  state-mysteries :  except  in  so  far  as  one  might  owe 
gratitude  to  the  person  by  whom  one  was  introduced. 

Now  these  *  m3^ic  *  cults — ^which  we  can  only  understand 
if  we  banish  the  modern  word  *  mysticism '  from  our  mind — are 
not  very  numerous  in  the  record  of  Greek  religion ;  and 
though  this  is  of  course  incomplete,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  cults  were  open  and  public. .  Probably 
both  kinds  of  worship  were  as  old  as  the  religion  itself,  and 
I  can  see  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  one  was  prior  and  the 
other  posterior.  But  some  explanation  is  demanded  why 
certain  worships  were  mystic  and  others  were  not ;  the  question 
is  generally  evaded,  and  yet  it  is  not  hard  to  suggest  at  least 
a  working  hypothesis.  It  seems  that  in  some  cases  the  religious 
tapu  was  more  dangerous  than  in  others :  the  sacred  object  or 
the  sacred  ground  might  be  charged  with  a  more  perilous 
religious  current ;  thus  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Pellene  was 
so  sacred  that  it  blasted  every  eye  that  gazed  on  it.  In  such 
circumstances,  where  madness  or  other  ill  might  be  the  result 
of  rash  handling  or  rash  entrance,  it  would  be  natural  to  resort 
to  preliminary  ceremonies,  piacular  sacrifice  or  purification, 
whereby  body  and  soul  might  be  specially  prepared  to  meet 
the  danger  of  rapport  with  the  divinity.  Now  this  religious 
sanctity  of  such  excessive  strength  and  peril  was  likely  to 
attach  to  those  cults  that  were  specially  associated  with  the 
world  below,  the  realm  of  the  dead  ;  and  therefore  it  happens 
that  nearly  all  the  mysteries  which  are  recorded  are  connected 
with  the  chthonian  divinities  or  with  the  departed  hero  or 
heroine.  Those  of  Demeter  were  by  far  the  most  numerous 
in  the  Hellenic  world ;  but  we  have  record  of  the  mystic  cult 
of  Ge  at  Phlye,  of  Aglauros  at  Athens,  of  Hekate  at  Aegina  *, 
of  the  Charites  at  Athens,  and  we  can  infer  the  existence  of 
a  similar  worship  of  Themis :  and  all  these  are  either  various 
forms  of  the  aboriginal   earth-goddess,  or   at   least  related 

■  Vide  Hekate,  R.  7,  22  :   to  these      on  the  road  between  Sparta  and  Arcadia, 
we  may  perhaps  add  on  account  of  the      Apollo,  R.  27'. 
cult-title  the  worship  of  Artemis  fUvtria 
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closely  to  her.  The  same  idea  of  the  religious  miasma  that 
arose  from  the  nether  world  would  explain  the  necessity  of 
mystic  rites  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  of  the  Cretan  Zagreus, 
of  Trophonios  at  Lebadea,  of  Palaimon-Melikertes  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  probably  also  in  the  Samothrakian  Cabiri- 
cult.  Or  they  might  be  necessary  for  those  who  desired  to 
enter  into  communion  with  the  deified  ancestor  or  hero^  and 
thus  we  hear  of  mysteries  of  Dryops  at  Asine  •,  of  Antinous 
the  favourite  of  Hadrian  at  Mantinea^  Again,  where  the 
chthonian  aspect  of  the  worship  was  not  prominent,  but  where 
there  was  promise  and  hope  of  the  mortal  attaining  temporarily 
to  divinity,  of  achieving  the  inspiration  of  his  mortal  nature 
with  the  potency  of  the  godhead,  certainly  so  hazardous  an 
experiment  would  be  likely  to  be  safeguarded  with  special 
preparation,  secrecy,  and  mystic  ritual ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  Attis-Cybele 
m)rstcry.  Which  of  these  two  explanations,  that  are  by  no 
means  mutually  exclusive,  applies  best  to  the  Eleusinia  may 
appear  on  closer  investigation. 

In  approaching  now  the  complicated  Eleusinian  problem 
we  may  formulate  thus  the  main  questions  of  interest :  {a)  What 
do  we  know  or  what  can  we  infer  concerning  the  perisonality 
and  character  of  the  deities  to  whom  the  mysteries  were 
originally  consecrated,  and  can  we  note  change  or  new  develop- 
ments owing  to  internal  or  external  causes  ?  {b)  When  was  the 
cult  taken  over  by  Athens  and  opened  to  all  Hellas,  and  what 
was  the  state-organization  provided?  {c)  Is  there  a  secret  to 
discover  or  worth  discovering,  and  does  the  evidence  yield  us 
any  trustworthy  clue :  or  in  any  case  can  we  account  for  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  mysteries  by  all  classes  in  the  Hellenic 
world  ?  {d)  Can  we  attribute  any  ethical  influence  to  them,  or 
did  they  in  any  way  influence  popular  Greek  conceptions 
concerning  immortality  or  the  future  life? 

If  we  can  answer  these  questions  we  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  sufficiently  and  may  omit  some  of  the  antiquarianism 
of  the  subject  i«*-23o. 

As  regards  the  deities  to  whom  the  mysteries  specially 

*  Apollo,  R.  l44^  **  Pans.  8.  9,  7. 
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belonged  the  record  of  the  historical  period  is  perfectly  clear, 
the  inscriptions  agreeing  with  the  literature  in  designating 
them  as  Demeter  and  Kore,  or  by  the  vaguer  and  more 
reverential  title  of  ra>  ^cci,  the  two  being  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  fj  irptapwipa  and  ff  vetoripa^^  We  have  noticed 
already,  from  the  evidence  at  present  forthcoming,  that  Perse- 
phone was  not  the  official  name  for  the  daughter  at  Eleusis. 
These  then  are  the  two  to  whom  the  T^X^an/jpiov  belonged, 
and  whose  communion  the  mystae  sought  to  gain  by  initia- 
tion. But  there  could  have  been  no  sacred  drama  or  dance 
presenting  the  myth  of  the  rape  without  a  third  figure,  at  least 
as  an  accessory  in  the  background,  the  ravisher  and  husband, 
the  god  of  the  lower  world,  by  whatever  name  he  was  called — 
Plouton,  Aidoneus,  Polydegmon.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Plouton  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  public  ordinances  that  have 
come  down  to  us  concerning  the  Eleusinian  sacrifice ;  and  his 
temple  has  been  discovered  at  Eleusis — a  very  ancient  cave- 
shrine  in  close  proximity  to  the  T€Ae(m}/jioj/  on  the  north  •. 

In  the  historical  period,  then,  the  two  goddesses  are  the 
chief  personages  of  the  mystery,  with  the  god  of  the  underworld 
as  an  accessory.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  we  should  draw  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  our  earliest 
certain  evidence  from  literature.  It  is  clear  that  that  composi- 
tion has  a  certain  ritualistic  value:  the  poet  has  probably 
borrowed  from  what  he  knew  of  the  Thesmophoria  and  the 
Eleusinia — two  distinct  festivals  not  always  easy  to  disentangle 
— such  traits  in  the  story  as  the  sitting  by  the  sacred  well 
(where  henceforth,  out  of  respect  for  the  sorrow  of  Demeter,  the 
mystae  refused  to  sit),  the  drinking  of  the  KVKcdp,  the  ribaldry 
of  lambe,  the  legend  of  the  pomegranate.  We  can  fairly 
gather  then  from  this  important  source  the  conviction  that 
the  two  goddesses  were  the  chief  deities  of  the  mystery  before 
the  sixth  century  as  they  were  ever  afterwards,  that  the  god  of 
the  lower  world  was  recognized  as  well,  and  that  a  passion- 
play  and  a  Upds  Aoyo9  concerning  the  abduction  and  the  return 
of  Kore  were  elements  of  that  mystery ;  and  we  may  remind 
ourselves  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  names  the  daughter 

•  Vide  Hades-Plouton,  R.  14. 
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Persephone  and  not  Kore.  As  regards  the  date,  all  that  seems 
ckar  is  that  it  is  later  than  the  period  of  Hesiod  \  to  whom 
the  poet  is  probably  indebted  for  his  unnecessary  figure  of 
Hekate  and  for  other  minor  points. 

We  may  win  a  sfAW  earlier  glimpse  of  the  Eleusinia  if  we 
believe  that  Pausanias,  in  his  book  on  Attica,  has  drawn  from 
a  genuine  hymn  of  Pamphos,  the  ancient  hymn-maker,  many 
of  whose  poems  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Lyko- 
midae  of  Phlye ;  from  his  allusions  to  the  lost  poem  ^  we  should 
draw  the  same  conclusions  concerning  the  Eleusinian  cult  with 
which  it  is  obviously  connected,  as  we  draw  from  the  Homeric 
hjrmn ;  for  Pamphos  seems  to  have  described  the  rape,  the 
sorrow  of  Demeter,  her  disg^uise,  the  sitting  at  the  sacred  well, 
and  the  daughters  of  Keleos.  It  appears  then  that,  at  the 
earliest  period  to  which  we  can  return,  the  chief  divinities  of 
the  mysteries  were  those  with  whom  we  are  familiar  through 
the  record  from  the  fifth  century  onwards;  and  there  is  no 
legendary  indication  of  anything  different.  But  a  different 
view  concerning  the  aboriginal  personalities  of  Eleusinian 
worship  has  been  suggested  by  a  well-known  fifth-century 
inscription  ^^^^  and  by  the  discovery  of  two  dedicatory  reliefs 
found  at  Eleusis  of  a  pair  of  divinities  known  simply  as  6  0^6^ 
and  17  (9c<£'^.  Moreover,  these  are  mentioned  and  represented 
by  the  side  of  ri^  O^i^  who  are  always  Demeter  and  Kore ; 
a  separate  sacrifice  is  offered  to  this  nameless  pair,  their 
service  is  administered  by  a  separate  priest,  and  Eubouleus, 
the  Eleusinian  shepherd-hero,  is  twice  associated  with  them. 
The  reliefis  found  near  the  Propylaea,  and  on  the  site  of  what 
was  probably  the  ancient  Ploutonion,  are  of  remarkable  interest ; 
the  one  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  B.c.  ®,  the  other  to  the 

'  See  T.W.AUen,//'tf/?./^r».  1897,  of  Pisistratus.      Bat  I  do  not  know 

p.  54,  Text  of  tJU  Homeric  Hymns ;  how  he  accounts  for  11. 476-482  or  what 

WiUunowitz-Moellendorff,  Homer,  Un-  ancient  authority  attests  this  influence 

temuh.  p.  309,  ascribes  the  hymn  to  the  of  Pisistratus,  of  whom  we  are  liable 


fixBt  part  of  the  aeventh  century,  and  to  hear  rather  too  much   in  modern 

thinks  that  the  Demeter-cult  alluded  to  accounts  of  the  Eleusinia. 

m   the   hymn   has  little*  to  do  with  ^  i.  38,  3;  39,  i. 

mysteries,  which  were  first  made  popular  °  Eph,  Arch,  1886,  IltV.  3.  i. 
and  sacramental  through  the  influence 
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banning  of  the  first  ^  On  the  first  (PI.  I)  we  see  the  god 
and  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world  seated  at  a  banquet,  the 
titles  ^(os  and  B^i  being  inscribed  above  their  names,  and  on 
their  right,  at  a  separate  table,  two  other  divinities,  attended 
by  a  youthful  cup-bearer ;  though  here  there  are  no  inscriptions 
to  assist  us,  the  sex,  the  drapery,  the  two  torches  in  the  hand 
of  the  one  ^  the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
whole  entourage,  at  once  desig^te  the  goddesses  Demeter  and 
Kore,  and  we  may  call  the  cup-bearer  Triptolemos.  The 
intention  of  the  whole  scene  on  the  relief  is  well  expressed  by 
Philibs :  the  lord  and  queen  of  the  lower  world  are  seated  in 
friendly  communion,  he  is  no  longer  the  fierce  ravisher,  but  the 
mild  and  beneficent  husband  holding  the  horn  of  plenty ;  and 
the  same  idea  is  embodied  in  the  group  on  the  left,  where  the 
mother  is  happily  feasting  with  her  daughter  and  raising  the 
libation-bowl  over  her  head :  in  this  scene  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation we  may  believe  that  the  figure  of  Kore-Persephone 
appears  twice,  once  as  Bti  the  queen  and  the  wife,  and  again  as 
daughter.  On  the  second  relief  (PL  II)  '  the  goddess '  stands 
by  the  side  of  her  seated  husband  '  the  god,'  whose  sceptre, 
drapery,  and  throne  remind  us  of  a  well-known  type  of  Zeus, 
but  neither  of  the  pair  are  distinguished  by  any  specially 
characteristic  attributes  ^  On  the  left  of  the  relief  we  may 
recognize  the  figures  of  Plouton,  Kore,  Demeter,  and  Trip- 
tolemos ®. 

Now  an  important  theory  concerning  the  original  period  of 
Eleusinian  religion  has  been  recently  maintained  by  more  than 
one  scholar  and  archaeologist  \  that  in  this  worship  of  6  $€6^ 
and  ti  B^i,  we  are  touching  the  bed-rock  of  the  local  cult :  that 
at  Eleusis,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  there  was  a  primitive 
worship  of  a  god  and  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  nameless 
because  at  this  period  the  deities  had  not  yet  acquired  per- 


•  Eph,  Arch.  1886,  IltV.  3.  a.  ^  Vide  Foucart,  Rechtrches  sur  tori- 

^  The  two  torches  seem  fairly  clear;  gitu  et  la  nature  des  My  starts  eTJ^leusis^ 

but  Philios  in  an  excellent  article  on  in  Mimoires  de  VAcacUmie  des  Imcrip- 

the  reliefs  insists  that  she  is  holding  tions  et  BtUts^Ltttres^  35,  1895 :    cf. 

a  sceptre,  Eph.  Arch,  1886,  p.  22.  von  Prott,  Athtn.  MUth,  \i^  pp.  262- 

^  Vide  note,  p.  278.  263. 
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sonal  names  or  personal  myth ;  and  that  at  some  later  epoch 
this  peaceful  chthonian-agrarian  married  couple  were  partly 
dethroned,  partly  transformed  by  the  intrusive  Demeter  with 
her  daughter,  by  a  more  personal  cult,  full  of  the  emotions  ot 
human  life  and  of  the  legend  of  sorrow,  loss,  and  consolation. 
According  to  this  view,  the  titles  6  ^crfy,  ri  6^6,  are  interesting 
survivals  in  the  later  liturgy  of  that  prehistoric  period  of 
nameless  half-formed  divinities  that,  according  to  Usener,  pre- 
ceded the  fully  developed  Greek  polytheism.  One  writer  goes 
even  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  '  Gotterkampf '  at  Eleusis  which 
has  left  its  trace  on  the  later  cult-ordinances. 

There  are  grave  objections  to  the  whole  theory,  though 
none,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  openly  expressed. 
Certainly  there  are  vestiges  elsewhere  in  the  Greek  records 
of  a  primitive  worship  of  an  earth-goddess  with  her  male 
partner  that  is  older  than  the  stratum  at  which  Kore  arose. 
But  the  proofs  that  it  existed  at  Eleusis,  though  the  possibility 
need  not  of  course  be  denied,  do  not  stand  the  test.  Usener's 
theory  of  a  primitive  period  of  nameless  divinities  in  Greece 
rests  on  a  frailer  basis  than  it  is  often  supposed,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  chapter.  But  we  might  accept  it  and  yet 
object  to  its  application  here.  For  the  titles  6  6^6^  and  ^  Bia 
need  not  be  primitive  at  all.  It  is  especially  in  the  cults  of ' 
the  powers  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  worship  of  Hades  and 
Persephone,  and  more  especially  still  in  the  mysteries,  that — ' 
we  discern  in  many  Greek  communities  a  religious  dislike  to 
pronounce  the  proper  personal  name,  either  because  of  its 
extreme  holiness  or  because  of  its  ominous  associations,  and 
to  conceal  it  under  allusive,  euphemistic,  or  complimentary 
titles.  Hence  in  place  of  Persephone  we  find  Despoina, '  the 
Mistress,'  or  Hague,  *the  Holy  one,'  or  Soteira,  *the  Saviour,' 
ITao-uc/Kireta,  *  the  Almighty,'  and  Kore  itself  was  once  a  name 
of  the  same  import :  for  Hades  we  find  IWovroav^ '  the  wealthy 
one,'  TloXv^fiMv^ '  the  all-hospitable,'  Eubouleus,and  apparently 
EifxalrrjSi  whose  female  partner  in  the  nether  world  is  called 
simply  'goddess*  in  a  late  oracle*.  The  feeling  is  partly 
based  on  the  old  belief  that  a  powerful  magic  attaches  to 

•  Vide  Hades,  R.  41. 
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personal  names,  and  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  utter  the 
real  one  of  a  divinity  except  in  secret  to  the  initiated,  as  the 
real  name  of  Despoina  was  uttered.  And  later  Greek  piety 
not  infrequently,  even  in  cults  that  were  non-mystic,  showed 
a  tendency  to  substitute  terms  such  as  *the  god'  or  *thc 
highest  god '  for  the  personal  name  of  the  deity  •.  We  can 
note  the  same  feeling  of  reserve  surviving  faintly  in  our  own 
religious  nomenclature ;  and  it  works  strongly  on  many 
modern  savages,  inducing  them  to  conceal  their  own  in- 
dividual names. 

We  find  not  infrequently  the  same  divinity  designated  by 
two  diflferent  names  in  the  same  context,  and  imder  each 
name  receive  a  separate  sacrifice;  thus  at  Erj^thrae  Kore 
Soteira"'  had  a  distinct  worship  from  Kore  AjJ/uwyrpos****; 
but  the  nearest  parallel  to  two  such  groups  as  rc^  Oti  and 
6  ^€rf$,  ii  Ota,  each  group  containing  the  same  personage,  is 
afTorded  by  the  ritual  inscription  from  Messoa  in  Laconia, 
where  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleusinia  a  sucking-pig  and  a  boar 
were  offered  to  Demeter  and  Despoina  respectively,  and  a 
boar  to  both  Plouton  and  Persephone  **.  Despoina  was  pro- 
bably identified  with  Persephone  in  Laconia  as  well  as  in 
Arcadia.  But  the  use  of  such  distinct  divine  names,  sug- 
gesting distinct  ritual  acts,  can  easily  lead  at  last  to  a 
distinction  of  the  divine  personages.  We  cannot  then  regard 
such  official  titles  as  6  Seos,  and  ^  Oei  as  necessarily  descending 
from  a  nameless  period  of  religion  or  as  proof  of  any  great 
antiquity  of  the  cult :  they  can  be  more  naturally  explained 
as  late  developments. 

A  similar  question  arises  from  consideration  of  the  Attic 
cult  of  Daeira  ^^,  to  whom  we  have  a  record  of  sacrifice  at 
Athens  and  in  the  Marathonian  Tetrapolis  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c. ;  but  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  divine 
names  of  the  Eleusinian  cult  and  legend.  For  she  appeared 
in  the  Eleusinian  genealogical  tables  ;  Ismaros,  who  was 
buried  in  the  Eleusinion  at  Athens,  being  the  son  of  Eumolpos 
and  Daeira  ;  and  among  the  officials  of  the  Attic  mysteries 
Pollux  mentions  a  Aaciplrris.    All  that  we  know  about  her 

*  Vide  Usener,  Gaitemameu,  p.  343. 
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identity  is  that  Aeschylus,  a  good  authority  on  matteis 
Eleusinian,  regarded  her  as  Persephone,  and  this  view  was 
accepted  by  the  lexicogfraphers.  The  name  itself  might  mean 
either  *the  knowing  one' — perhaps,  then,  the  goddess  of 
mystic  lore — or  the  *  burning  one,'  with  allusion  to  the  torches 
used  in  her  ritual.  Either  interpretation  would  accord  with 
the  character  of  Persephone.  But  it  has  been  argued  by 
von  Prott*  that  she  cannot  be  this  goddess,  because  the 
Marathonian  ritual  prescribed  a  pregnant  ewe  as  the  sacrifice 
to  Daeira,  while  only  male  victims  could  be  offered  to  Per- 
sephone ;  and  also  because  a  certain  antagonism  is  revealed 
between  Daeira  and  Demeter  in  a  ritual  law  that  is  vouched 
for  by  Eustathius:  he  tells  us  that  Pherecydes  maintained 
Daeira  to  be  the  sister  of  Styx,  and  he  goes  on  to  justify  this 
view  of  the  historian  by  saying,  *  for  the  ancients  assig^n  Daeira 
to  the  sphere  of  the  moist  element.  Wherefore  they  regard 
her  as  hostile  to  Demeter,  for  when  sacrifice  is  offered  to 
Daeira,  Demeter's  priestess  is  not  present,  nor  is  it  lawful 
for  her  to  taste  of  the  offering.'  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement,  which  is  the  only  important 
part,  is  drawn  from  Pherecydes  or  not.  But  in  any  case  we 
may  accept  the  curious  detail  about  the  ritual  as  a  valid  fact^ 
Thus  the  above-mentioned  scholar  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Daeira  cannot  be  another  name  for  Demeter  or  the 
daughter,  but  is  really  the  personal  name  of  ^  ^€c£,  the  abori- 
ginal goddess  who  with  her  partner  was  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  triad  Demeter-Kore-Plouton  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  mystic  cult,  and  who  then  became  the  hostile 
*  step-sister '  Ai^ipa  ^ 

Now  the  first  argument  on  which  this  theory  rests  is  con- 
tradicted at  once  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  facts  of  ritual : 
the  male  victim  was  certainly  offered  to  Persephone  as  to  her 


*  Op.  cit.  (vide  Hexxi,  R.  29),  for  Eustathius  in- 

**  It  is  possible,  as  yon  Prott,  op.  cit.  forms  us  that  certain  people  regarded 

p.  259  maintains,  that  Servios  was  re-  Daeira  as  Hera. 

ferring  to  Daeira  when  he  wrote  that  ^   The  *  step-sister  *  was  an  ancient 

the  temple  of  Jono  was  closed  at  Eleusis  interpretation  of  the  word,  vide  Eusta- 

when   sacrifice   was   offered  to  Ceres  thius*^. 
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mother,  but  so  also  was  the  female*:  therefore  the  Mara- 
thonian  ritoal  does  not  disprove  the  original  identity  of 
Persephone  and  Daeira. 

The  second  argument  is  the  weightier.  If  we  believe  in 
this  hostility  of  the  cults  as  a  really  primitive  fact  we  must 
assign  Daeira,  who  is  evidently  a  chthonian  goddess  ^  to  a 
different  era  of  religious  belief  from  that  to  which  Demeter 
with  Kore  belongs,  or  at  least  regard  the  rival  cults  as  of 
different  local  origin.  At  any  rate  here  would  appear  traces 
of  a  '  Gotterkampf/  perhaps  the  supplanting  of  an  older  by 
a  younger  or  of  an  aboriginal  by  an  alien  worship.  Now 
instances  of  the  imprint  of  such  religious  rivalry  on  ritual 
in  Greece  are  exceedingly  rare,  the  only  other  that  I  can  call 
to  mind  being  the  antagonism  between  the  Hera  and  Dionysos 
cults  at  Athens®.  And  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it 
existed  between  Demeter  and  Daeira  at  Eleusis  at  all. 
Ex  hypothesi  the  latter  was  an  ancient  form  of  the  earth- 
goddess  ;  Demeter  was  generally  recognized  in  Greece  as 
one  herself.  We  have  traced  already  the  pluralizing  process 
which  from  an  original  Gaia  throws  off  the  figures  Demeter, 
Persephone-Kore,  Themis,  Erinys,  Aglauros,  and  between 
these  no  hostility  is  anywhere  expressed  or  hinted  in  legend 
or  cult.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  have  existed  at  Eleusis : 
still  stranger,  if  it  did  exist,  that  Aeschylus  should  have 
nevertheless  permitted  himself  to  identify  the  hostile  Daeira 
with  the  beloved  Persephone.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
religious  hostility  is  a  fiction  of  the  later  exegetical  writers 
who  were  puzzled  about  Daeira,  and  who  were  seeking  a 
reason  for  the  one  fact  that  had  come  to  their  knowledge, 


*-  Male  victims  to  Demeter  and  Kore 
at  Messoa** :  in  the  Attic  Thcsmo- 
phoria:  wether  to  Demeter  at  Kos, 
Geogr.  Reg.  s,  v. ;  ram  to  Demeter 
XAoij* :  boar  to  Korejat  Mykonos,  2^U8, 
R.  56 :  black  cow  to  Kore  at  Cyzicos'**. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  balls  offered 
at  Acharaca  near  Tralles***  and  at  the 
pool  of  Kyane  near  Syracuse*'*  were 
victims  to  Persephone  or  the  nether 
god;    only  female  victims  allowed  in 


the  ritual  of  Despoina"**. 

^  This  appears  not  only  from  the 
evidence  of  Aeschylus  and  Pherecydes, 
but  from  Lycophron,  710,  $fi<r9i  La%ipt^ 
kojL  aw€wlrjf  &iyof ,  referring  to  Odys- 
seus after  his  return  from  the  world 
below.  Mommsen*s  hypothesis  that 
Daeira  is  Semele  is  merely  fantastic, 
Feste  Stadt  Ath,  p.  381 :  Daeira  has 
no  associations  with  Bacchus. 

°  Vide  Hera,  28*. 
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that  Demeter  and  her  priestess  had  no  share  in  the  worship 
of  Daeira.  Quite  other  reasons  may  have  explained  this,  for 
instance,  the  independence  that  has  been  noted  occasionally 
belonged  to  the  worship  of  Persephone.  The  religious  ap- 
pellativea  B^os^  ^cd,  AcUipa  may  have  arisen  then  after  the 
institution  of  the  mysteries,  after  the  firm  establishment  in 
the  public  religion  of  the  personal  deities,  Demeter,  Kore, 
Plouton,  and  after  the  general  acceptance  of  the  myth  of  the 
abduction  and  the  return.  And  this  theory  accounts  for  the 
&cts  somewhat  better  than  the  other. 

There  were  localities  in  Greece,  as  we  have  seen,  where 
Demeter  was  worshipped  without  Kore,  as  a  primaeval  Ge- 
Demeter  or  Gt-XOovia^  the  spouse  of  the  nether  god ;  and  there 
may  have  been  mysteries  of  Demeter  before  Kore  was  attached 
to  her,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  a  mystery  of  Ge  at 
Phlye*.  But  at  Eleusis  the  worship  and  myth  of  Demeter - 
and  Kore  are  relatively  to  us  at  least  aboriginal :  the  myth  of 
the  arrival  of  the  goddess  there  need  not  affect  us ;  and  the 
elements  which  the  Homeric  hymn  reveals  of  the  great 
mystery — ^the  group  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter  with  the 
god  in  the  background — are  the  prime  factors  with  which  we 
start  and  which  it  is  useless  speculation  to  endeavour  to 
resolve  into  a  simpler  form.  The  questions  when  it  arose 
or  whence  it  was  derived  cannot  be  settled  on  any  existing 
evidence.  M.  Foucart  has  recently  revived  a  theory^ — ^which 
was  prevalent  in  antiquity  and  was  accepted  a  generation  ago 
by  Curtius — ^that  the  Eleusinia  were  an  Egyptian  importation, 
and  were  an  adaptation  of  the  mystic  cult  of  Isis-Osiris,  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  was  a  main  feature.  The 
recent  discoveries  concerning  the  Mycenaean  age  have,  indeed, 
revealed  a  closer  association  than  was  supposed  by  modern 
historians  to  exist  between  the  Nile-valley  and  that  earliest 
period  of  Hellas.  Such  a  hypothesis  then  as  M.  Foucart's 
cannot  be  ruled  out  a  priori :  the  mirage  orientate  has  worked 
some  havoc  in  modem  discussions  of  origins,  but  foreign 
influences  on  Greek  soil  have,  nevertheless,  to  be  reckoned 
with :  in  each  particular  case  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the 

•  Vide  snpra,  p.  16.  *  In  the  Mimoirt  cited  above. 
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weight  of  the  evidence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
Egyptian  theory  seems  to  have  been  corroborated  by  an 
important  find  in  the  necropolis  of  Eleusis  in  1898*.  One  of 
the  tombs,  containing  vases  of  the  Mycenaean  and  geometric 
period,  revealed  a  small  figure  of  Isis  in  Egyptian  porcelain, 
together  with  some  Egyptian  scarabs  and  some  vases  of  the 
peculiar  form  associated  with  the  Isis-cult,  the  probable  date 
falling  between  the  tenth  and  the  eighth  century  B.C*  The 
discovery  is  a  very  interesting  indication  of  a  possible  trade- 
connexion  between  the  Nile  and  this  part  of  Attica,  and  we 
know  that  religion  sometimes  follows  trade:  we  may  agree 
that  if  the  Eleusinians  needed  to  borrow  a  foreign  cult  from 
Egypt,  the  door  was  open  to  them  to  do  so.  But  this  is  still 
only  an  a  priori  consideration.  The  evidence  from  the  facts  of 
cult  adduced  by  M.  Foucart  appears  to  be  of  very  slight 
weight,  and  he  is  inclined  to  strain  a  few  casual  resemblances 
such  as  are  often  noticed  in  any  two  systems  of  ritual  however 
remote.  The  belief  in  life  after  death,  accompanied  by  a 
desire  for  future  bliss,  extends  over  so  wide  an  area  of  the 
world  that  it  is  almost  valueless  as  evidence  for  any  theory  of 
borrowing.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the 
sorrows  of  Isis  and  the  sorrows  of  Demeter,  and  the  search 
of  Isis  for  Osiiis  and  the  search  of  the  Greek  goddess  for  her 
daughter,  though  the  setting  of  the  story  is  very  different 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Pawnee  story  quoted  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang^  as  a  close  savage  parallel  to  the  Eleusinia, 
and  we  may  add  that  such  resemblances  have  now  become 
the  common-places  of  anthropological  study.  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose  to  remark  that  certain  essentials  of  the  Isis- Osiris 
legend,  the  prominence  of  the  god,  his  death  and  dismember- 
ment, the  figure  of  a  second  and  malignant  god,  are  not 
discoverable  in  the  Eleusinian  mystery  rites,  where  there  is  no 
death  of  any  divinity  and  no  contest  between  powers  of  light 
and  powers  of  darkness.  Plouton,  whose  shrine  lay  outside 
the  telesterion,  is  no  real  counterpart  of  Osiris  ih  the  sacred 
story :  to  find  one  M.  Foucart  has  to  force  Dionysos  into 

'  Vide  article  by  Skias,  Eph.  Arch,         ^  Vide  supra,  p.  129,  note  a. 
1898,  pp.  108,  120,  Taf.  6. 
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a  prominent  place  within  the  original  mystery  and  thus  do 
violence  to  the  evidence:  and  his  theory  fails  entirely  to 
account  for  Kore. 

Mystery-cults  may  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  heritage  of 
Mediterranean  rel^ion.  Demeter's  cult  at  Eleusis  may  have 
been.'mystic'  from' the  beginning,  owing  to  the  force  of  its 
aboriginal  chthonian  associations  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  a  potent  stimulus  to  the  institution  of  mysteries.  Or  it 
may  have  taken  on  a  mystic  form,  when  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  daughter  had  become  shaped  and  prevalent,  and  the 
craving  for  a  passion-play  arose,  which  may  have  been  grati- 
fied by  the  inventiveness  of  some  priest  or  poet,  whose  hieratic 
and  dramatic  genius  may  have  instituted  the  dance  and 
elaborated  the  ipa§jLa  iawttikov:  for  in  the  various  Greek 
l^ends  the  or^in  of  the  local  mystery  is  usually  ascribed  to- 
some  gifted  and  inspired  individual,  as  whose  descendant  the 
Upo^Jamfii  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded. 

Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  the  Eleusinian  mystery 
once  instituted  became  the  chief  religious  service  of  the  whole 
Eleusinian  community,  while  the  Thesmophoria,  a  sister- 
ritual  of  perhaps  older  foundation,  remained  the  women's 
{Mivilege.  In  mythic  motive  and  content  the  two  were  closely 
akin,  but  the  Thesmophoria  had  merely  an  agrarian  function 
and  value,  while  the  Eleusinia,  an  agrarian  festival  also  in  the ' 
earliest  as  well  as  the  later  period  %  conveyed  a  promise  of 
future  happiness  and  thus  rose  to  the  higher  religious  plane. 
This  double  aspect  of  it  is  already  clearly  presented  in  the 
Homeric  hsrmn  ^^^ :  '  Happy  is  he  who  has  seen  these  mysteries : 
but  he  who  has  had  no  share  in  them  has  by  no  means  an 
equal  lot  in  the  darkness  of  the  dead.'  Whether  it  is  aboriginal, 
or  whether  the  agrarian  was  at  first  its  sole  function,  are 
problems  impossible  at  present  to  determine :  for  before  we 
could  handle  the  question  as  to  the  primitive  faith  at  Eleusis, 
we  should  have  to  be  able  to  construct  a  general  history  of 

*  The  disttnction  which  Rubensohn  clear  evidence :   no  donbt  there  were 

draws  shmrply  between  the  older  agrarian  non-mystic  colts  at  Eleusis,  and  the 

noo-mjstic   cnlt   at  Elensis   and   the  Haloa  were  not  the  same  as  the  Eleu- 

TDjfAcj  Afysterieuktiliitiimer  in  Eleusis  sinia;    bnt    the    'mystic*   colt-fignxes 

u,  Sam0thrake^  p.  35,  does  not  rest  on  were  always  '  agrarian  *  also. 
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Greek  thought  as  touching  the  after-life  back  to  the  Mycenaean 
period,  and  at  present  sufficient  material  does  not  exist. 

We  can  clearly  determine  then  the  chief  figures  of  the 
mystery-cult  in  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  record  bq^. 
But  we  have  also  to  consider  briefly  some  secondary  and 
accessory  figures  such  as  Eubouleus,  Triptolemos,  lacchos, 
Dionysos.  There  are  other  divine  personages  besides  these 
worshipped  at  Eleusis,  and  any  one  of  them  might  be  recog- 
nized in  the  preliminary  sacrifices  that  preceded  the  great 
celebration.  But  those  just  mentioned  are  the  only  names  that 
even  the  most  g^eral  treatment  of  the  Eleusinian  problem 
cannot  pass  over  ;  and  the  question  to  ask  is  whether  they  are 
aboriginal,  or,  if  of  later  introduction,  whether  they  were 
admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  so  far  as  to  modify  the 
religious  conception. 

Eubouleus  ^  the  Eleusinian  shepherd  *  of  good  counsel,' 
who  with  his  flock  of  swine  was  swallowed  up  when  the  earth 
opened  to  receive  Kore,  is  a  transparent  figure  enough.  The 
name  was  attached  to  Zeus  at  Paros,  Amorgos,  and  Cyrene, 
and  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  BouXct/^  at  Mykonos:  the 
ancients  interpreted  the  name  not  as  an  appellative  of  the  all* 
wise  sky-god,  but  as  designating  the  god  of  the  lower  world, 
Zeus  X^oViof  or  Hade's,  and  the  name  is  used  as  an  equivalent 
for  him  in  the  Orphic  poetry.  That  this  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation is  borne  out  by  the  legends  and  the  cult-associations 
of  Eubouleus,  which  are  all  of  a  distinctly  chthonian  character, 
and  his  name  may  well  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  chthonian 
liturgy  of  Eleusis,  although  the  author  of  the  Homeric  hjrmn 
shows  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  exact  explanation  of  his  name  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Was  it  possible  for  the  primitive  folk  of  Eleusis  to  think  of  the 
god  of  death  as  the  *  god  of  wise  counsel,'  with  the  same  spirit 
of  optimistic  faith  as  prompted  Plato  to  write  that  the  lord  of 
the  lower  world  kept  the  souls  in  his  domain,  not  by  fetters, 
but  by  the  spell  of  wise  speech  •  ?  The  later  influence  of  the 
mysteries  may  have  led  certain  advanced  minds  to  r^;ard 
death  as  a  gain;  but  we  are  hardly  prepared   for  so  ideal 

•  CratyL  p.  403  E. 
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a  view  revealed  to  us  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  Eleusinian  cult 
Some  of  the  names  for  the  powers  of  the  shadowy  world  may 
be  regarded  as  euphemistic ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  one  of 
them:  the  'stern  ones'  or  the  malignant  spirits  might  be 
called  by  euphemism  the  *  kindly  ones '  or  the  '  good  people  ' ; 
so  by  the  rule  of  euphemism,  if  we  applied  it  here,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  the  primitive  folk  considered  the  chtho- 
nian  god  to  be  more  or  less  a  fool,  which  is  not  probable. 
Dr.  Kern  thinks  that  Zeus  Eubouleus  has  some  connexion  with 
2^us  pwKfuoi  * ;  but  the  resemblance  of  title  is  merely  a  coinci- 
dence, for  the  latter  belongs  wholly  to  the  council-chamber 
and  to  political  life,  the  former  to  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
The  most  probable  explanation  may  be  that  the  title  expresses 
the  once  active  oracular  functions  of  the  chthonian  divinity, 
the  function  which  Gaia  had  once  extensively  exercised  by 
means  of  dreams,  and  which  Trophonios  retained  down  to  the 
later  days  of  Hellenism.  And  the  name  '  Eubouleus '  could 
thus  easily  have  arisen  from  the  good  counsel  that  the  nether 
god  could  give,  especially  in  the  concerns  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  husbandman.  As  at  Mykonos  ^,  so  probably  at  Athens, 
he  had  both  a  chthonic  and  a  vegetative  character.  He  was 
remembered  in  the  preliminary  sacrifices,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  mystic  cult,  nor  was 
his  l^^nd  such  as  could  be  adapted  easily  to  a  sacred  drama. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  remembrance  of  his  original 
identity  with  Plouton  had  faded  from  the  popular  mind  by 
the  second  century  B.  C,  * 

Triptolemos  was  on  a  very  different  footing  in  the  Eleusi- 
nian cult.  His  personality  is  brighter  and  more  human  ^^^ ; 
apparently  an  old  culture-hero  of  Eleusis,  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  mysteries  were 
revealed  by  Demeter.  We  do  not  know  at  what  age  his  cult 
was  established :  he  possessed  a  separate  shrine  there,  and  on  the 
Rarian  plain  an  altar  and  a  sacred  threshing-floor  that  is  noticed 

*  Atk.  Mittk.  189T,  p.  10.  but  Heberdey  with  much  more  reason 
^  Zens,  R.  56.                                           sees  Eubouleus  in  the  youthful  figure 

*  SToronos  has  argued  that  he  appears      on  the  right  of  the  relief,  traces  of  whose 
as  Plooton  in  the  Lakrateides-relief;      long  curls  are  preserved ;  vide  PI.  II. 

FABMCLL.    m  £, 
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by  Pausanias  and  in  a  fourth-century  Athenian  inscription,  and 
that  was  doubtless  associated  with  the  sacred  ploughing  in  which 
Eleusis  asserted  her  primaeval  claims  in  rivalry  with  Athens. 
The  Triptolemos-cult  penetrated  the  capital  after  the  unifica- 
tion of  Attica :  his  temple  stood  near  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
close  to  the  Enneakrounos  spring*;  the  state  remembered 
him  in  the  irporAeia,  the  sacrifices  preliminary  to  the  great 
mystic  ceremony,  and  in  the  consecration  of  the  iLTfap\al  sent 
by  the  allies. 

Triptolemos  the  plougher  ^  and  the  dispenser  of  the  gift  of 
com  was  one  of  the  many  apostles  of  agriculture  that  were 
honoured  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  usually  in  connexion  with 
the  legend  of  Demeter.  But  owing  to  the  Panhellenic  prestige 
of  Eleusis  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  influence  of  the  Attic  art 
that  dealt  lovingly  and  most  skilfully  with  the  legend  of  his 
mission,  his  personality  and  claim  became  recognized  in  most 
of  the  Greek  states,  in  spite  of  local  dissent :  so  that  Arrian 
was  able  to  say  that  the  worship  of  Triptolemos  as  the  founder 
of  cultivation  was  universal  ®.  But  whether  he  played  any 
part  or  a  prominent  part  in  the  Eleusinian  mystery  or  mystic 
drama  itself  is  a  doubtful  question  that  may  be  briefly  con- 
sidered a  little  later  on. 

More  important  and  perplexing  are  the  questions  about 
lacchos, '  the  daemon  of  Demeter,  the  founder  of  the  mysteries,' 
as  Strabo  describes  him^®^  The  author  of  the  hymn  is 
silent  about  him,  and  considering  his  later  prominence  we 
may  in  this  case  interpret  silence  as  ignorance.  The  first 
mention  of  him  occurs  in  the  early  fifth-century  Attic  inscrip- 
tion concerning  the  ^rporActa  *E\€v<nvltav^  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  "®,  if  the  restoration  I  venture  to  adopt 
is  correct  ^.    His  recognition  in  the  mysteries  appears  to  have 

^  Dorpfeld  identifies  these  two  temples  Ath,  Mitth,  1899,  p.  60,  Taf.  7. 

with  the  Thesmophorion,  Ath,  MUth,  ®  Triptolemos    on   coins :    Cyzicos, 

1 897,  p.  477.  fourth  century  B.  c  ;  Head,  Hist,  Num. 

^  That  he  was  a  plough-hero  might  p.  453  ;  Enna,  third  century  B.  c,  p.  1 19: 

be  inferred  from  his  associations  with  on  coins  of  Roman  period  at  Anchialos, 

the  Rarian  plain :  but  it  is  clearly  re-  p.  236  ;    Corinth,  340 ;    Sardes,  553  ; 

vealed  by  two  vase-representations  of  Tarsos,  618;  Alexandria,  719. 

the  fifth  century  B.C.,  one  of  Attic,  the  **  von  Prott,  Ath,  Mitth,   1899,  p. 

other  of  Boeotian  art :  see  Rubensohn,  353,  has  done  much  to  restore  the  in- 
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been  complete  by  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  describes  the 
vor^/vpi;  as  raising  the  cry ''laxxc,  or  calling  on  the  god  "'laicxos 
in  the  festival  of  Demeter  and  Kore  *^^ ;  and  perhaps  this 
memorable  association  of  lacchos  with  the  great  fight  for 
freedom  may  have  increased  his  fame  and  popularity  in  Greece. 
As  r^[ards  the  locality  of  his  worship  and  its  value  for  the 
mystic  service,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  important.  We  hear 
of  the  'I^cx^iov  at  Athens  "®^  and  his  statue  representing  him 
as  holding  a  torch  stood  in  the  temple  of  Demeter  in  a  group 
with  the  mother  and  the  daughter  near  the  Dipylon  gate  '*^. 
On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
Boedromion  \  a  day  specially  sacred  to  him,  and  itself  called 
*Iaicxo5"^''  *^  \  the  multitude  of  mystae,  protected  by  the  armed 
escort  of  the  ephebi,  escorted  him  from  the  city  along  the 
sacred  way  to  Eleusis,  the  god  being  represented  either  by  an 
image  or  his  human  counterpart  ^®^» '®®.  We  hear  of  his  formal 
reception  at  Eleusis,  and  of  a  special  attendant,  the  *Iaicxayu)yJ9, 
who  waited  upon  him  on  the  route,  and  who  may  possibly  have 
been  associated  in  this  task  by  another  official  known  as  the 
Kovp€rp6^s  ^'^  *^.  It  is  clear  then,  from  this  evidence,  that  at 
Eleusis  lacchos  had  no  abiding  home  :  we  hear  of  no  altar,  of 
no  temple,  consecrated  to  him  there ;  he  comes  as  a  stranger 
and  a  visitor,  and  departs  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  rites :  nor 
does  his  name  occur  in  any  branch  of  Eleusinian  genealogy. 
The  conclusion  then  is  certain,  and  generally  accepted  \  that 
lacchos  does  not  belong  to  the  original  Eleusinian  cult  or  to 
the  inner  circle  of  the  mysteries.     It  is  of  no  importance  that 


scripdon  of  the  Up^  y6fun  to  its  proper      is  found  in  the  sacrificial  inscription  of 


form :  he  righUy  objects  to  the  accepted 
reftorttuA  \JOXoih»yi  l*l^']xv  <^  ^^^ 
groond  of  the  A  that  follows  the  first 
word.  Bat  his  own  suggestion,  AoXlxVt 
thongh  it  suits  the  space  is  nnconvinc- 
iog,  as  it  it  highly  improbable  that  an 
almott  miknown  hero,  Dolichos,  should 
be  associated  in  this  carefully  organized 
service  with  Plouton  and  tot  $fif.  But 
nXo^Twm  9^  '^oMxv  ^Us  ^P  ^^^  space 
equally  well,  and  this  use  of  Sc  to  con- 
nect the  different  clauses  of  a  hpos  v6fxo9 


Mykonos. 

^  The  procession  certainly  started  on 
the  nineteenth  (R.  187),  but  it  must 
have  occupied  part  of  the  twentieth  day 
(R.  211,129*). 

^  For  instance  by  O.  Kern  in  his 
article  on  Zeus-Eubouleus,  ^M.  Mitth. 
1891,  pp.  1-29:  cf.  id.  1892,  p.  140; 
Rubensohn,  MysterUnheiligih.  p,  40; 
Rohde  in  his  Psyche  takes  the  same 
view  (vol.  r,  p.  285). 
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a  late  and  reckless  composer  of  an  *  Orphic '  hymn  •  chooses 
to  introduce  him  into  the  old  Eleusinian  myth  of  Baubo  ^ :  and 
if  Strabo,  in  styling  him  the  ipxriyirris  r&v  fivariipUov,  means 
more  than  that  he  led  the  mystae  down  the  sacred  way  to  the 
mystic  shrine,  we  need  not  be  influenced  by  Strabo  against  the 
better  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  lacchos  is  certainly 
Attic,  perhaps  specially  Athenian  ;  in  spite  of  the  loose  use  of 
his  name  by  late  writers,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  cult  outside 
this  district  ® ;  and  if  future  discovery  were  to  prove  its  exis- 
tence elsewhere,  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was 
an  exportation  from  Attica.  His  intrusion,  therefore,  into  the 
Eleusinian  ceremony  cannot  have  happened  at  a  very  early 
epoch  ^ ;  else  those  Greek  communities,  and  there  were  several, 
that  at  a  probably  early  period  had  borrowed  Eleusinia  from 
Eleusis^  would  have  surely  borrowed  this  personage  also ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  author  of  the  hymn  appears  to  have  been 
Ignorant  of  him.  Now  lacchos  is  no  obscure  hero,  but  a  deity 
whose  cult  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greatest  Attic  poets. 
Who  then  is  this  deity  whose  power  was  such  that  he  was 
chosen — perhaps  from  the  sixth  century  onwards — ^to  lead  the 
mystae  to  the  home  of  the  mystery?  We  are  accustomed,  as 
were  most  of  the  ancients,  to  call  him  Dionysos,  and  this  is 
probably  right  ®,  but  there  is  much  that  requires  clearing  up. 
As  regards  the  name  itself,  assuming  this  identification  as 
correct,  we  may  be  content  with  one  of  two  explanations  :  it 
may  arise,  as  Curtius  suggested,  from  some  reduplication  of 
BaKxos,  from  FlFaKxos^  by  the  dropping  of  the  digammas ;  or 

•  Orph.  Frag.  i6.  vol.  i,  p.  284,  but  a  priori^  even  apart 

^  The  soundness  of  the  text  may  be  from  real  evidence,  it  seems  the  only 

doubted,  see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  p.  820.  reasonable    one.     For   lacchos   is    a 

^  On  this  point  the  writer  of  the  high   god,  and  such   deities  did  not 

article  '  lacchos '  in  Roscher's  Lexikon^  grow  up  obscurely  in  a  comer  of  Attica 

2,  p.  9,  is  misleading.  and   suddenly  emerge   into  power  in 

<*  O.  Kern,  ^M.  iVirVM.  1892,  p.  140,  the    sijcth    century    B.C.      And    what 

suggests  that  lacchos  grew  into  promi-  other  high   god   of  the   Greek  Pan- 

nence  from  the  aid  he  may  have  been  theon  can  claim  his  name  but  Diony- 

supposed  to  have  given  at  Salamis :  he  sos  ?    We  notice  too  that  lacchos  is  the 

there  rightly  protests  against  the  belief  wpaioi  0c(S9'^*,  the  type  of  Dion}'sos 

that  lacchos-cult  made  any  deep  impress  that  was  beginning  to  be  popular  from 

upon  the  mysteries.  the  sixth  century  onwards  in  literature 

®  Thb  view  is  sometimes  questioned,  and  from  the  fifth  century  in  art. 
as    for    instance    by    Rohde,    Psychfj 
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from  the  root  that  is  found  in  la^^lvy  '  to  cry  aloud/  so  that  the 
word  would  designate  Dionysos  as  the  god  of  the  loud  cry,  and 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  *  Bromios.'  Now  as  regards  the 
identification  itself,  we  do  not  discover  it  by  any  clear  sign  in 
the  glowing  invocation  of  the  Aristophanic  chorus  *** »,  but  the 
ode  in  Sophocles'  Antigone  clearly  and  decisively  reveals  that 
lacchos  is  Dionysos  in  his  relation  to  Eleusinian  cult  ^^  ^'  ^ 
*  Bacchus,  thou  rulest  in  the  hill-girt  bay  of  Eleusinian  Deo, 
whereunto  all  guests  come.  •  •  .  Hail,  thou  whom  the  fire- 
breathing  stars  follow  in  the  dance,  thou  hearkener  of  voices 
of  the  night!  show  thyself,  oh  Son  of  God,  with  thy  minister- 
ing women  of  Naxos,  the  maenads  who  all  night  long  honour 
thee  in  frenzied  dance,  lacchos,  the  dispenser  of  men's  fate  '.' 
It  seems,  then,  that  Sophocles  and  his  audience  were  quite  well 
assured  about  lacchos ;  and  again  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
Attic  evidence  is  preserved  by  the  scholiast  on  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes  *^  *,  who  tells  us  that  at  the  Lenaia  the  hqbovxps^ 
one  of  the  highest  Eleusinian  officials,  proclaimed  to  the  people, 
as  he  held  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, '  Invoke  the  god ' ;  and 
that  the  people  in  answer  cried  out,  'Hail,  lacchos,  son  of 
Semele,  thou  giver  of  wealth.*  The  formula  has  a  genuine  old 
Attic  savour,  and  neither  it  nor  the  other  facts  he  gives  us  are 
likely  to  have  been  the  invention  of  later  antiquarianism.  And 
we  can  gather  from  it  that  in  a  genuine  popular  liturgy  of 
Athens,  perhaps  older  than  the  time  of  Sophocles,  lacchos 
was  recognized  as  Dionysos,  and  as  the  usual  Dionysos,  the 
son  of  Semele  and  the  vegetation-god  who  gives  wealth.  At 
the  same  time  as  '  lacchos '  was  a  peculiar  epithet  and  became 
almost  an  independent  personal  name,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  later  mythographers  would  try  to  draw  distinctions, 
and,  among  the  numerous  Dionysoi  that  they  invented  and 


*-  Compare  with  this  the  recently  dis- 
coTCred  Delphic  hymn  that  in  one  or 
two  places  seems  almost  an  echo  of  the 
Sophodean  ode,  R.  239''.  The  epithet 
Ta§uas  of  lacchos  is  mysterions :  it  is 
applied  to  Zens  and  Hermes,  bnt  in 
contexts  that  explain  its  special  sense :  it 
is  never  applied  to  Dionysos,  but  Bmch- 


mann,  Epithet,  Deor,  p.  92 ,  quotes 
Menand.  Fr.  289  (Koch),  Z^roTSoy  Ai(i- 
wao¥  and  Phot,  s,  v.  XrorSof  rafdas  ris 

It  may  be  that  ra/uas  was  applied  to 
Bacchus  in  the  same  sense  as  vkovroi&rritf 
by  which  title  he  was  hailed  in  the 
Lenaia  »**». 
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tried  to  find  genealogies  for,  lacchos  becomes  specialized  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone  ^^  '• ".  But  they  did  not  agree 
among  each  other  or  with  the  popular  view  expressed  in  the 
Lenaia ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  regard  their  artificial 
genealogies  as  throwing  any  light  on  the  secret  of  Eleusis. 
Whatever  stories  were  in  vogue  concerning  the  babe  lacchos 
and  his  nurture  at  Demeter's  breast*,  we  must  hot  lightly 
suppose  that  these  emanated  from  the  centre  of  the  mysteries 
themselves,  or  that  lacchos  and  his  legend  had  much  to  do 
with  the  hpaiia  fiwrriKov.  All  that  we  know  of  him  in  respect 
of  the  mysteries  is  that  as  the  youthful  Dionysos  he  was 
escorted  in  the  sacred  procession  to  Eleusis  once  a  year,  and 
was  in  some  sense  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  mystae,  and 
that  his  home  was  Athens  ^  He  was  a  popular,  not  a  specially 
'mystic,'  still  less  an  'Orphic'  figure®,  and  fortunately  for 
him  the  later  manufacturers  of  Orphic  poetry  did  not  trouble 
much  about  him,  except  occasionally  to  use  his  name  as  one 
of  the  countless  synonyms  of  Dionysos,  and  perhaps  to  invent 
a  special  genealogy  for  him.  His  presence  among  the  mystae 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  great  influence  of  the  Dionysiac 
worship  in  Attica  from  the  sixth  century  onwards.  Consider* 
ing  the  enthusiasm  it  evoked,  the  ideas  it  enshrined  of  initiation 
and  of  communion  with  the  deity,  its  promises  concerning  the 
future  life,  we  should  be  astonished  if  there  were  no  signs  of 
a  rapprochement  between  it  and  the  Eleusinian  religion.     And 


'  R,  229*.  *  KovfHyrp6il>os  rts'  may 
have  been  one  of  the  officials  in  an 
Attic  mystery,  and  may  have  personated 
one  of  the  0tot  icovporp&fpoi :  bnt  that 
he  or  she  was  connected  with  Eleusis 
or  lacchos  is  more  than  we  know.  The 
Virgilian  '  M)'stica  vannus  lacchi '  is  no 
indication  that  the  Bacchic  in£Emt  was 
carried  in  a  '  vannus '  or  Xinrov  in  the 
Eleusiniim  procession  :  the  phrase  need 
have  no  reference  to  Eleusis,  and  no 
\iHvwp6pos  is  found  in  the  list  of 
Eleusinian  officials  (R.  229»~*). 

^  We  might  be  able  to  say  more  if 
we  knew  what  happened  to  lacchos — 
his  statue  or  his  counterpart — when  the 


procession  reached  Eleusis. 

^  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  Phancs 
and  no  real  connexion  with  Zagreus :  it 
is  true  that  Lucian  speaks  of  an  *Ulkxov 
anapayiMs  as  a  story  that  was  danced 
somewhere,  R.  229°*:  but  by  his  time 
the  various  names  for  Dionysos  were 
becoming  interchangeable.  Sophocles 
in  calling  lacchos  fiovK^pon  (R.  229^) 
was  not  necessarily  thinking  of  2^greu3, 
as  the  homed  Dionysos  was  a  fairly 
prevalent  Hellenic  type,  '  Certain 
people'  may  have  identified  Zagreus 
and  lacchos  (SchoL  Pind.  Isthm,  7.  3), 
but  apparently  not  the  Athenian  people 
or  the  Eleusinian  ritual. 
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Dionysos  was  known  and  recognized  at  Eleusis,  not  merely 
under  his  special  Athenian,  but  also  under  his  usual  Hellenic 
name.  We  hear  of  the  Tsirpio^  iy<iv  of  the  Dionysia  there  and 
of  Dionysiac  choruses  in  honour  of  the  great  goddesses  ^^" ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Archilochus  companies  of  Bacchic  singers 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  solemnizing  '  the  panegyris  of 
Demeter  and  Kore ' :  and  we  have  an  interesting  inscription, 
beloi^plng  to  a  late  period, commemorating  a  society  of  lobacchi 
that  was  organized  at  Eleusis  and  performed  choruses  in  which 
the  actors  personated  Kore  and  other  divine  personages  *.  In 
return,  we  see  leading  officials  of  the  mysteries  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  Dionysiac  rites  at  Athens,  such  as  the 
Lenaia  and  perhaps  the  Anthesteria  ^ :  for  there  was  no  reason 
why  some  employment  should  not  be  found  for  a  habovxos  or 
a  UpoKvipvi  when  he  was  off  his  Eleusinian  duty.  Again,  the 
Dionysiac  brotherhoods,  alone  of  all  religious  associations  in 
Greece,  were  eager  proselytizers.  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  try  to  force  their  way  into  the  sacred  penetralia  of  the 
national  religion,  especially  after  the  Lykomidae,  a  family  with 
Orphic  proclivities,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  office  of 
habovxos^;  and  what  is  strange  is,  not  that  we  find  some  traces 
of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  but  that  the  attempt  of  these  sectarians 
to  capture  the  stronghold  altogether  failed.  The  Orphic 
propagandists  might  win  the  credulous  to  believe  that  Orpheus 
or  his  son  Musaeos  had  presided  in  time  past  over  Eleusis  and 
other  homes  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  *  :  the  Athenian  state 
might  sacrifice  to  Dionysos  as  to  other  deities  on  one  of  the 
days  of  the  mysteries  *^* ;  and  possibly  Orphism  may  have 
been  able  to  influence  the  lesser  mysteries  at  Agrai ;    but 


*  AtJk.  AfiUk,  1894,  p.  260. 

^  The  Icpoir^^  is  mentioned  as  assist- 
ing in  an  important  function  connected 
with  the  Anthesteria  (R.  205'),  but 
Dittenberger,  I/ermes,  20,  p.  19,  main- 
tains that  this  need  not  be  the  Eleusinian 
Upott^^i  it  is  true  that  we  hear  of 
UpoK^pvMts  elsewhere,  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  possessing  one,  cf.  Dittenb. 
Sy//.  155.  18;  186.  6;  330.  19.  But 
Foucart  is  right  in  maintaining  that  no 


other  is  known  at  Athens  except  the 
UpotcTJpv^  of  the  great  mpteries,  /^ev, 
d*£/.  Grec.  6,  p.  341. 

«  Cf.  Plut.  Themist.  i ;  Paus.  i.  37,  i. 
.  ^  Aristophanes  believed  it  or  pre- 
tended to  believe  it,  Frogs  1032,  possibly 
the  author  of  the  speech  against  Aristo- 
geiton  A,  $  11  :  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  Orpheus  in  Roscher's  Ltxilwi 
speaks  somewhat  too  positively  on  this 
point  (2,  p.  1096). 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  succeeded  in  winning  for  its 
god  or  its  apostle  any  place  within  the  mystic  cult  itself  or  in 
the  genuine  traditions  or  genealogies  of  Eleusis.  Dionysos' 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  state-inscription  concerning  the 
^poreXeta,  nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  heard  in 
the  T€X€OT^pu)j;  •.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  cult — 
the  orgastic  enthusiasm,  the  prominence  of  the  female  votary, 
the  death  of  the  god — have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
Eleusinian  mystic  rites,  of  which  such  a  philosopher  as  Plato 
speaks  always  with  reverence,  while  he  scarcely  disguises  his 
dislike  of  the  ecstatic  violence  and  the  scheme  of  salvatiom'sm 
that  marked  the  private  Bacchic  cults  ^  Nor  again  can  we 
trace  up  to  or  within  the  hall  of  the  mysteries  any  pf  the  foot- 
prints of  Orphism,  or  by  any  sure  clue  discover  there  any  of 
its  leading  doctrines,  any  traces  of  its  central  cosmic  figure  of 
Fhanes  or  of  its  uncouth  legend  of  Zagreus.  In  its  own  circles 
Orphism  may  have  borrowed  very  freely  from  Eleusis,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  imposed  any  part  of  itself  on  the 
mystery  ^    Eleusis  had  no  need  to  borrow  from  any  alien  cult 


*  The  only  apparent  evidence  is  the 
Roman  inscription  mentioning  the  con- 
secration of  a  woman  at  Eleosis  to 
'  Bacchos  (or  lacchos),  Ceres,  and 
Cora'*"^:  the  date  is  A.D.  342,  and 
that  a  Roman  of  this  period  should  call 
the  Elensinian  initiation  'a  consecra- 
tion to  lacchos,  Ceres,  and  Cora '  proves 
nothing  important.  The  passage  quoted 
R.  330  from  Cicero's  De  Nat,  Deor,^ 
which  M.  Foucart  regards  as  proving 
^t  Dionysos  was  an  aboriginal  partner 
of  the  Eleusinian  mystery,  proves 
nothing  about  Eleusis  at  all :  Cicero 
may  be  referring  to  Orphic  Dionysos- 
mysteries.  Aristides  tells  us  that  the 
'  Kerykes  and  the  Eumolpidae  at  Eleusis 
got  Dionysos  to  be  the  paredros  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  *  :  this  might 
vaguely  describe  the  position  of  lacchos 
at  Eleusis,  but  does  not  show  that 
Dionysos  was  permanently  established 
at  Eleusis  as  their  peer  in  the  mysteries 
(Dionysos,  R.  129*). 

^  Rep,   pp.    363-5;    Laws,    815  c: 


in  PhaedOy  p.  69  c,  there  is  an  apprecia- 
tive allusion  to  the  Eleusinia :  at  least 
this  seems  probable  in  spite  of  the 
Bacchic  quotation.  But  Plato  may  have 
borrowed  his  doctrine  of  palingenesis 
from  Orphism,  Phaedo^  c.  61,  62. 

®  The  view  summarily  given  in  the 
text  agrees  on  the  whole  with  that  of 
Rohde  in  his  Psyche  and  in  his  article 
on  Orpheus  in  the  Nme  ffeidelberger 
JakrbUcher^  1896,  pp.  1-18,  and 
O.  Kern,  loc.  cit. :  O.  Gmppe  in 
his  article  on  'Orpheus,'  Roscher'*s 
Lexik.  3,  p.  1 137,  comet  to  the  same 
conclusion,  though  reluctantly  and  vrith 
reservation.  I  have  not  considered  it 
relevant  to  discuss  the  question  more 
minutely:  the  'onus  probandi'  lies 
with  those  who  maintain  the  thesis  of 
the  Orphic  conquest  of  the  Eleusinia, 
which  my  own  studies  in  Orphism  have 
led  me  to  reject :  the  mud-bath  of  the  -^ 
uninitiated — an  Orphic  idea — may  have 
been  adopted  as  an  Eleusinian  dogma, 
but  this  is  not  quite  clearly  proved  by 
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the  belief  in  the  life  after  death.  It  is  of  course  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  solemn  visit  of  lacchos-Dionysos  to  the  mystic 
shrine  may  have  added  strength  to  the  story,  current  in  Saba- 
zian  mysteries,  that  the  god  was  the  son  of  Persephone ;  or  may 
have  given  further  currency  to  the  idea  of  a  close  association 
between  him  and  the  mother  and  daughter  that  possibly  found 
expression  in  a  Upbs  yifios  at  Sicyon  '^^^  and  in  the  consecration 
of  a  temple  to  Dionysos  Mvonjy  by  the  grove  of  Demeter  at 
Tegesi  (Ge<^.  Reg.  s.v.  *Tegea'),  and  in  the  state-ritual 
of  Lema*^*^  And  it  would  be  natural  if  those  of  the 
Eleusinian  votaries  who  had  been  initiated  into  Dionysiac 
mysteries,  and  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  god,  should 
recognize  him  in  the  Eleusinian  Plouton.  But  concerning  their 
thoi^hts  there  is  silence.  The  records  do  not  reveal  to  us  any 
change  in  the  divine /^rj^//«^/ of  the  mystic  circle,  nor  can  we 
trace  throughout  the  ages  any  profound  modification  in  the 
religious  view,  even  though  a  statement  of  Porphyry's  ^^"^ 
may  suggest  that  the  perturbing  influence  of  neo-Platonism 
was  felt  at  last.  Doubtless  the  interpretation  of  what  was 
shown  might  change  with  the  changing  sentiment  of  the  ages ; 
but  the  two  stately  and  beautiful  figures  that  are  presented  to 
us  by  the  author  of  the  hymn,  who  says  no  word  of  Dionysos, 
are  still  found  reigning  at  Eleusis  in  the  latter  days  of 
paganism. 

We  can  now  consider  certain  points  of  importance  in  the 
history  and  administration  of  the  mysteries.  In  the  fifth, 
century  they  were  open  to  the  whole  Hellenic  world '.  But 
l^ends^®^»"®,  which  in  this  case  are  quite  sufficient  historical 
evidence,  preserve  a  reminiscence  of  a  time  when  they  were 
closed  against  strangers  ^ ;   and  apart  from  such  indications 


the  Tefiexences  (R.  223',  cf.  Plutarch 
in  Stoboens^  Meinek.  vol.  4,  p.  107) ; 
▼ide  Eimapiiu^  Fit,  Max.  p.  52,  Bois- 
sonade  (the  rit  $tit  still  at  Eleusis  just 
before  the  Gothic  invasion). 

*  The  passage  in  Jnlian  that  seems 
to  contradict  this  is  properly  dealt  with 
by  Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  p.  17. 

*  The  Dioscuri  and  Heracles  were 


admitted  only  through  adoption :  or 
Heracles  was  not  admitted  to  the  great 
mysteries  being  an  alien,  but  the  lesser 
mysteries  were  instituted  for  his  benefit : 
the  chorus  in  Euripides*  Ion  lament 
that  an  alien  bastard  should  take  part 
in  the  Eleusinia.  It  seems  probable 
that  every  stranger  needed  an  Athenian 
fiV(TTaycir/6t  to  introduce  him  (just  as 
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we  could  assume  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
ancient  religions  that  in  the  earliest  period  they  were  the 
gentile  or  tribal  privilege  of  the  Eleusinians.  It  is  usually 
assumed — and  probably  correctly — that  they  lost  this  exclu- 
siveness  and  became  Panhellenic  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  Eleusis  in  the  Attic  state,  though  this  latter 
event  need  not  have  immediately  brought  about  this  mo- 
mentous result.  The  natural  interpretation  of  11.  480-482  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  suggests  that  by  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion they  had  already  been  thrown  open  to  the  whole  of 
Hellas ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  poet  was  composing 
the  hymn  for  the  benefit  merely  of  a  narrow  clique  of  Eleu- 
sinian  families,  and  we  must  read  these  words  as  an  appeal  to 
the  Hellenic  world  to  come  and  be  initiated:  otherwise  we 
should  have  to  say  that  the  author  was  informing  the  general 
public  that  they  were  sure  of  damnation  for  not  being  Eleu- 
sinian  born.  We  may  take  it  then  that  by  600  B.C.  the 
mysteries  admitted  other  Hellenes,  and  it  is  not  rash  ta 
suppose  that  Eleusis  by  this  time  was  part  of  the  Athenian 
community.  The  fantastic  view  still  held  apparently  by  a 
few  writers,  that  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Eleusis 
which  ended  in  the  incorporation  of  the  latter  was  an  incident 
in  the  period  of  Solon  or  Pisistratus,  rests  merely  on  a 
mistranslation  of  a  simple  sentence  in  Herodotus""^:  the 
fragment  of  Euripides'  Erechtliens^  is  in  itself  evidence 
sufficient  to  oblige  us  to  rel^ate  that  important  event  to  the 
prehistoric  or  at  least  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period  of  Attica  ^. 
The  Homeric  hymn  certainly  makes  no  allusion  to  Athens ; 
but  it  was  obviously  the  cue  of  the  poet  to  refrain  from  any, 
for  he  is  dealing  solely  with  the  remote  origins  of  Eleusinian 


the  foreign  applicants  at  the  Delphic 
oracle  needed  a  Delphian^:  this  would 
be  a  survival  of  the  ancient  feeling. 

*  Vide  Athena,  R.  I7»». 

**  Miillcr,  Kleint  Schrift,  a,  p.  257, 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Athens 
had  won  Eleusis  and  the  mysteries  before 
the  Ionic  migration  to  Asia  Minor : 
for  at  Athens  the  chief  management 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  ap\fav  jSaaiXrvv, 


the  representative  of  the  ancient  king 
(R.  i8a,  184,  190),  and  at  Ephesos  of 
the  descendants  of  Androclos  who  were 
still  called  kings"**.  But  it  is  ob- 
viously possible  that  the  Ephesians 
borrowed  their  'EAcv^fria  Upk  at  a  later 
date,  and  merely  followed  the  Athenian 
example  in  this  detail  of  the  administra- 
tion. 
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things.  And  if  we  believe  thdt  the  admission  of  alien  Greeks 
to  the  mysteries  was  a  comparatively  early  event,  we  can 
better  understand  the  migration  of  Eleusinian  mystic  cult 
into  other  localities  of  Hellas  and  the  antiquity  that  was 
claimed  for  many  of  these  affiliated  shrines  of  Demeter 
*£Xcvotv^a.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  at  the 
end  of  this  investigation  what  was  the  real  relation  between 
these  and  the  Attic  town. 

The  abolition  of  the  gentile  privilege,  carried  out  by  Athens. 
before  the  sixth  century  and  foreshadowing  her  later  policy 
of  wise  toleration  of  aliens,  was  a  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  ancient  religion.  It  is  true  that  at  the  dawn  of 
history  in  Hellas  the  barriers  of  the  ancient  'sacra'  are 
already  breaking  down :  Amphictyonies  are  being  formed 
and  many  of  the  high  gods  are  common  to  the  great  tribes,: 

^..--and  oracles  are  speaking  to  the  whole  people.  But  here  for 
the  first  time  was  a  religion  that  invited  the  whole  Hellenic 
world  to  communion ;  and  while  Delphi  was  growing  to 
exercise  a  certain  political  and  sacerdotal  influence  in  matters 
external,  Eleusis  might  hope  to  become  the  shrine  of  the 

^^-^iritual  life  of  the  nation.  And  this  Eleusinian  communion 
was  not  a  convention  into  which  an  individual  found  himself 
bom,  as  he  was  born  into  a  certain  circle  of  household  and 
civic  'sacra/  but  was  a  free  act  of  the  individual's  choice. 
Nor  were  women  excluded,  nor  even  slaves.  As  regards  the 
former  there  is  no  question  ^"^^ :  but  as  to  the  admission  of 
the  latter  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  for  pronouncing  it  a  priori  improbable.  There  were 
many  cults  to  which  slaves  had  free  access,  and  some  were 
their  special  prerogative  :  the  very  occurrence  in  certain  ritual 
inscriptions  of  the  prohibition — hov\<a  ov  Oifxis — shows  that 
this  rule  was  not  universal.  And  that  there  was  no  such 
prohibition  at  Eleusis  is  almost  proved  by  the  fragment  of 
the  comic  poet  Theophilos  ^"^ :  the  slave  remembers  with 
gratitude  the  kindnesses  of  his  master  towards  him,  *who 
taught  me  my  letters,  and  who  got  me  initiated  into  the 
sacred  mysteries  ^'     It  is  difficult  to  suggest  who  at  Athens 

*■  Meineke^  ibid.,  snggesU  that  possibly      p.  19,  takes  the  natural  interpretation 
a  freedman  is  speaking.  Lobeck,  op.  cit.      but  does  not  insist  on  it. 
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the  O^ol  to  whom  be  was  initiated  could  be  except  the  famous 
ra>  ^€cS.  But  more  positive  evidence  is  provided  by  the  in- 
scription found  some  years  ago  at  Eleusis  containing  the 
accounts  of  the  Eleusinian  officials  during  the  administration 
of  Lycurgus,  B.  c.  329-328  ;  one  of  the  items  of  expenses  is 
fivriaii  T&v  hrjfioaloiv  *•',  and  from  this  we  are  bound  to  con- 
clude that,  at  least  under  special  conditions^  slaves  could  be 
admitted  to  initiation  ;  nor  in  the  scrutiny  of  candidates'^'' 
does  any  question  seem  to  have  been  raised  concerning  free 
or  unfree  status. 

We  may  now  consider  certain  points  of  interest  in  the 
state-organization  of  the  mysteries  and  in  the  fersonnelle  of 
the  administration.  From  the  sixth  century  no  distinct  records 
has  come  down  to  us,  unless  we  assign  an  exact  and  literal 
accuracy  to  a  statement  of  Andocides,  who  quotes  a  law  of 
Solon  bidding  the  /3ovX^  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Athenian 
Kleusinion  on  the  day  after  the  mysteries,  no  doubt  to  debate 
on  matters  connected  with  them^^^.  But  the  orators  use 
Solon's  name  so  vaguely  that  the  statement  loses  its  chrono- 
logical value.  The  excavations  at  Eleusis  appear  to  show 
that  the  period  of  Pisistratus  was  one  of  great  architectural 
activity  there,  as  the  rapidly  increasing  prestige  and  popularity 
of  the  mysteries  demanded  a  new  laying-out  of  the  site.  But 
the  construction  of  the  /AvoriKd;  ori;fcJ9,  which  existed  at  least 
till  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Periclean  administration  i77-m^    ^^j  f^^m  ^^  fj^jj  j 

century  two  inscriptions  have  come  down  to  us  giving 
important  illustration  of  the  Panhellenic  character  which 
attached  to  the  rites,  and  which  the  Athenian  state  desired 
to  intensify:  one  that  may  be  dated  earlier  than  450  B. c. 
contains  the  decree  proclaiming  a  holy  truce  of  three  months 
for  the  mystae,  epoptai  and  their  attendants  both  at  the 
greater  and  lesser  mysteries,  so  as  to  allow  ample  time  both 
for  the  journey  out  and  the  return  to  their  homes*'*;  the 
other,  a  generation  later,  is  the  famous  inscription  concerning 
the  iirapxai,  which  has  already  been  discussed  *®^ :  the  subject- 
states  are  commanded,  the  other  Hellenic  communities  are 
courteously  invited,  to  send  thank-offerings  of  com  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  oracle,  and  divine  blessings  are  invoked 
upon  them  if  they  comply.  The  invitation  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed at  the  mysteries,  the  sacrifices  offered  from  the  tithes 
or  from  the  money  the  tithes  realized  were  consecrated  to  the 
divinities  of  the  inner  and  outer  circle  of  the  mysteries,  as  the 
state  and  the  Eumolpidae  prescribed.  Grounds  have  been 
given  above*  for  the  opinion  that  these  offerings  were  intended 
for  the  Eleusinia  as  part  of  the  preliminary  ritual,  not  for  the 
Haloa  as  Mommsen  has  maintained.  We  may  read  in  these 
records  the  far-sighted  policy  of  Athens,  the  determination  to 
find  if  possible  a  religious  support  for  her  hegemony.  Even 
when  the  latter  had  passed  away,  O^tapol  still  flocked  to  the 
great  celebration  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  And  in  an  in- 
scription of  the  fourth  century  the  prayer  of  the  Milesian 
representatives  is  preserved,  who  pray  'for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  Athens,  their  children  and  wives '  ^^\ 

It  was  in  the  fifth  century  also  that  the  ministration  of  the 
rites  received  the  organization  that  lasted  throughout  the  later 
period  :  the  early  Attic  inscription  mentioned  above  contains 
some  of  the  official  titles  that  are  found  in  the  lists  compiled 
by  later  antiquarians  ^^^. 

We  can  consider  here  the  relative  position  of  Eleusis  and 
the  capital  city.  The  tradition  preserved  by  Pausanias  ^^^  is 
founded  to  some  extent  on  actual  fact :  that  by  the  terms 
of  submission  whereby  Eleusis  was  merged  in  the  larger  state 
she  still  was  allowed  to  retain  the  performance  of  the  mysteries 
in  her  own  hands.  But  the  literary  evidence  from  the  fifth 
century  onwards  shows  how  complete  was  the  control  of  the 
Athenian  state,  to  whom  every  one  of  the  numerous  officials 
was  responsible*"^.  The  head  of  the  general  management 
was  the  king-archon,  who  with  his  vipehpos  and  the  four 
epimeletae,  two  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  ecclesia, 
formed  a  general  committee  of  supervision,  and  matters  of 
importance  connected  with  the  ritual  were  decided  by  the 
Bouli  and  Ecclesia.  Here,  as  in  Greek  religion  generally, 
the  state  was  supreme  over  the  church.  Nevertheless,  the 
legend  about  the  treaty  corresponded  to  a  great  extent  with 

•  Vide  pp.  43-44,  46  note  a. 
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the  facts.  For  tlic  function  of  the  Athenian  state — apart  from 
the  questionable  family  of  the  Kerykes—was  really  confined 
to  externals  and  to  the  exercise  of  control.  The  claim  of 
Eleusis  as  the  metropolis  of  the  mysteries  was  not  ignored 
or  slighted.  For  of  the  two  priestly  families  in  whose  hands 
lay  the  mystic  celebration  itself  and  the  formal  privilege  of 
admission,  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Kerykes,  the  first  were 
undoubtedly  Eleusinian.  They  were  recognized  by  the  author 
of  the  hymn  as  a  leading  local  family,  to  whose  ancestor 
Demeter  had  revealed  her  Spyio^  and  in  origin  they  belonged 
at  least  to  the  period  of  their  city's  independence.  The 
story  of  their  *  Thracian '  or  North  Greek  provenance  does  not 
concern  us  here,  but  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Poseidon ;  for  if  there  is  foundation  for  it,  the  legend  concerns 
his  cult,  not  Demeter's,  and  ought  not  to  be  quoted  in  support 
of  a  theory  concerning  the  influence  of  early  Thrako-Phrygian 
religion  upon  the  Eleusinian  mystery :  had  there  been  any,  it 
would  have  worked  through  Dionysiac  or  Cybele-cult,  with 
which  the  Eumolpidae  have  nothing  to  do\  For  the  present 
purpose  then  they  may  rank  as  representing  in  Athenian 
religious  history  the  claim  of  the  old  Eleusis  and  the  principle 
of  apostolic  succession,  long  cherished  though  frequently 
through  stress  of  circumstances  abandoned  in  Greek  ritual. 
The  chief  official  of  their  family  who  represented  them  to  the 
state  and  the  religious  head  of  the  whole  celebration  was 
the  Hierophantes.  His  name  discloses  his  solemn  function: 
it  was  he  who  was  said  to  *  reveal  the  orgies,'  ^v€iv  ra  Spyia, 
to  *  show  the  things  of  the  mystery,'  dciKw/vai  rci  Upd  *^»  He 
alone  could  penetrate  into  the  innermost  shrine,  the  yAyapov  or 
the  iviKTopovy  in  the  hall,  of  the  mysteries  ^^^m^  whence,  at  the 
most  solemn  moment  of  the  whole  mystic  celebration,  his 


*•  Miss  Harrison  in  her  theories  con- 
cerning the  position  of  Enmolpos  and 
Dionysos  at  Eleusis  does  not  take  suf- 
ficient account  of  this  fact  {Prolegomena, 
p.  561) :  in  the  manifold  genealogical 
and  other  legends  concerning  Eumolpos 
there  is  not  a  single  Dionysiac  trait 
except  possibly  the  vague  and  doubtfnl 


myth  that  it  was  he  who  invented  the 
culture  of  the  vine  and  other  trees ;  but 
this  is  only  found  in  a  foolish  compila- 
tion of  Pliny's  concerning  mythic  in- 
ventors {Nat,  Hist,  7,  §  199).  The 
connexion  between  Eumolpos  and  Mu- 
saeos  is  a  transparent  Orphic  fiction. 
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form  suddenly  appeared  transfigured  in  light  before  the  rapt 
gaze  of  the  initiated  *"*»  ^  Whether  he  was  then  enacting 
a  divine  part  is  a  question  we  may  postpone  for  the  present. 
To  him  alone  belonged  the  power  offimjfni  in  the  highest  and 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  *®*,  for  he  alone  could  show  the 
mystic  objects  the  sight  of  which  completed  the  initiation. 
And  it  seems  that  he  could  refuse  those  applicants  whom  he 
judged  unfit  for  the  communion  ^\  He  was  an  impressive 
figure,  holding  office  for  life,  wearing  a  peculiar  and  stately 
dress  ^^^  and  so  sacred  in  person  and  habit  of  life  that  no  one 
dared  to  address  him  by  his  personal  name*;  according  to 
Pausanias  he  might  never  marry,  and  was  vowed  to  continual 
chastity  *^*»»*»^ ;  but  this  was  probably  a  rule  introduced  under 
the  Roman  Empire  ^  for  it  appears  that  the  sacerdotal  sanctity 
of  the  hierophantes  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  later 
ages,  until  both  the  office  and  the  associations  attaching  to  it 
were  absorbed  by  Christianity*'.  By  the  side  of  the  hiero- 
phantes we  find  two  hierophantides,  female  attendants  on  the 
elder  and  younger  goddess  ^^^^^^»2^^  Their  special  duty  was 
perhaps  to  introduce  and  initiate  the  female  aspirants;  but 
Ihey  were  present  throughout  the  whole  ceremony,  and  played 
some  part  also  in  the  initiation  of  the  men  ;  for  an  epitaph  on 
a  hierophantis  mentions  to  her  glory  that  she  had  set  the 
crown,  the  seal  of  the  mystic  communion,  on  the  heads  of 
the  illustrious  mystae  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus^^^^ 
In  another  epigram,  of  a  late  period  from  Eleusis,  a  certain 
Kallisto  speaks  of  herself  as  *  one  who  stands  near  the  doors 


•  Thii  rule  that  Ludan  attesU«»«° 
may  only  refer  to  casual  or  flippant 
mentUm  of  the  name  in  public.  The 
inseriptioos  are  not  so  reticent :  a  decree 
of  the  Keiykes  and  Enmolpidae  (fourth 
centniy  B.  c)  names  a  hierophant  Chaire- 
tios  {Epk.  Arch.  1883,  p.  83),  and 
another— quite  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Lndan — names  Glankos**** :  but  a 
hierophant,  writing  his  own  eulogy, 
asks  the  mystae  not  to  inquire  about 
his  personal  name,  for  he  lost  it  on 
entering  the  sacred  office — '  the  mystic 
law  wafted  it  away  into  the  sea  *  {Eph, 


Arch,  1883,  p.  79).  The  taboo  on  the 
personal  names  of  sacrosanct  people  is 
world-wide :  it  survives  in  certain  usages 
of  modem  sodety. 

^  Vide  Foucart,  Grands  Mysthes 
(TJ^leusiSf  p.  28 :  he  quotes  an  earlier 
inscription  from  Eleusis  mentioning  the 
wife  of  the  hierophantes. 

«=  Vide  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Eleusinia, 
pp.  145-146,  and  his  quotation  from 
Theodoretus,  which  however  seems 
from  the  context  to  refer  to  the  mysteries 
of  Priapos  at  Lampsacos  (Theodor.  Dc 
Fide,  t.  4,  p.  483). 
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of  Demeter  and  Kore/  and  as  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
'  those  nights  lit  by  a  fairer  light  than  the  day '  ^^^  \  Kallisto 
is  thinking  of  the  torch-lit  hall,  and  she  must  have  been  the 
hierophantis  or  perhaps  '  the  priestess.'  For  we  hear  of  *  the 
priestess'  of  Demeter  and  Kore^^^  and  her  residence  at 
Eleusis^*^ ;  it  appears  that  she  held  office  for  life,  and  certain 
Eleusinian  inscriptions  have  been  found  that  are  dated  by  her 
name^^^;  like  the  hierophantides  she  was  probably  of  the 
Eumolpid  family •.  We  hear  also  of  the  liavayf^^^  'the  All- 
holy  One,'  among  the  female  ministrants  of  the  mysteries :  and 
we  should  suppose  that  so  solemn  a  title  could  only  attach  to 
the  high-priestess  of  the  temple  or  to  the  hierophantides,  and 
only  to  them  in  so  far  as  they  were  r^arded  as  the  human 
embodiments  of  the  divinities  themselves.  But  a  late  inscrip- 
tion teaches  us  that  the  ^  Panages '  was  neither  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  high  functionaries,  and  she  remains  a  mysterious 
vtcognito'^^^*^^^.  Besides  these  ministers,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  mans^ement  called  the  imfitXrirat,  who  sat  with  the 
Basileus,  was  appointed  from  the  Eiimolpidae ;  as  was  also  an 
'Efiyyrjr^s  •*,  a  person  who  served  as  religious  adviser  to  the 
state  in  the  interpretation  of  ritual-law  "*•  ^^^»  *®^. 

The  Eumolpidae  survived  as  a  hieratic  caste  down  to  the 
last  period  of  Athenian  history :  and  Plutarch  was  able  to 
say  20*  that  even  in  his  own  day  it  was  still  Eumolpos  who 
initiated  the  Hellenes  ^     As  a  corporation  they  exercised 


*  The  evidence  is  clearer  in  their  case 
(vide  £pk.  Arch,  1883,  p.  14a)  than 
hers;  Philios,  Bull,  Corr.  Hell,  1895, 
p.  1 1 8,  assumes  it  to  be  true  of  her  also. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  gloss  in 
Photius  about  the  Philleidae  (R.  204) 
refers  to  this  priestess:  Philios  (op. 
cit.)  and  Foucart  (Jiev,  d'£t.  Gr, 
1893,  p.  337)  suppose  that  the  mys- 
teries to  which  the  priestess  of  the 
Philleidae  initiated  were  the  Haloa; 
but  the  only  rcAcr^  at  the  Haloa  was 
a  rcAcTij  of  women,  and  Photius  speaks 
of  Toiry  fivaras.  The  vagueness  of  the 
whole  citation  very  much  reduces  its 
value. 


^  Besides  the 'i^i^TTT^  l£  EvftoX»(8wr 
we  hear  of  i^tiyrjral  rpHs  *••,  who  appear 
from  the  inscription  in  Eph,  Arch,  1900, 
p.  79,  to  have  had  some  concern  with 
the  Eleu^mia;  are  these  the  same  as 
the  three  ezegetae  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Demosthenes  (47,  68),  and 
described  as  UMxpi'iaToty  ots  itikti 
ica$alptt¥  ro^r  Iv  Sytt  hiffxifiipTos] 
These  appear  to  be  the  body  whom 
individuals  might  consult  on  questions 
of  conscience,  for  instance,  concerning 
homicide  (Demosth.  «ar.  Evcpy.  p.  1 160; 
Isaeus,  p.  73). 

^  The  last  hierophant  but  one  before 
the  Gothic  sack  was  of  the  Eumol- 
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certain  functions  outside  the  administration  of  the  mysteries : 
we  find  them  serving  on  a  commission  to  decide  concerning 
questions  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sacred  land  at  Eleusis  and 
elsewhere  in  Attica  ^•^ ;  and  legal  actions  concerning  impiety 
might  be  brought  directly  before  them.  Every  individual 
of  the  family  enjoyed  certain  perquisites  from  the  sacrifices; 
at  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  mysteries  '^^\ 

The  other  caste  which  enjoyed  a  like  position  and  an 
almost  equal  prestige  were  the  Kerykes,  who  with  the  Eu-r 
molpidae  formed  the  two  Timi  that  took  measures  together 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  mysteries  "®  ;  and  recent  finds 
at  Eleusis  have  brought  to  light  inscriptions  enregistering 
their  joint  decrees.  The  chief  official  of  Uie  Kerykes  was  the 
hi^bavxps  *®*,  who  like  the  hierophantes  was  appointed  for  life  », 
and  like  him  was  distinguished  by  a  stately,  almost  royal 
robe — ^a  dress  which  Aeschylus  borrowed  for  his  tragedy ; 
and  the  religious  sanctity  surrounding  him  was  almost  as 
great,  the  same  rule  of  reticence  concerning  the  personal 
name  appljong  to  him  also*^^  We  find  him  associated 
with  the  hierophantes  in  certain  solemn  and  public  func-^ 
tions^*^»*^»,  such  as  in  the  irp6pfyn(ns,  or  opening  address  to 
the  mysiae^^\  and  in  the  public  prayers  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state  *^**.  He  also  enjoyed  the  right  of  fxvj/o-is  ^^®,  but  not 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  revelation  of  the  sacred  objects**, 
nor  did  he  enter  the  *  anaktoron,*  the  innermost  part  of  the 
shrine*'^*.  Yet  he  must  have  been  present  throughout  the 
whole  solemnity*^®*,  playing  perhaps  some  part  in  a  divine 

pidae:   the  veiy  last  was  a  stranger  ferent    officials,    one    the    ItfHxpdvrrpf 

from  Thespiae,  Eonap.  ViUi  Max,  p.  52  another  the  ltp€\fs  6  M  fivftov  ^^*,  claimed 

(Boisonnade).  to  have  initiated  Marcns  Anrelius^**, 

•  C./.(7r.  190-194:  among  the  lists  vide  Bull.   Corr,  Hell.   1895,  p.   123 

of  iuAwm  of  their  tribes  the  individual  (Philios) :  and  in  the  lower  sense  /ivcrr 

SfSovxof,  UpoK^pw^f  and  ^  M  /3w/if  are  was   equivalent   to    iwcraycrftiv    and 

mentiooed.  referred  to  the  preliminary  preparation  of 

^  Besides  the  loose  use  of  /wiiv  in  the  candidate  by  the  lOMrraywySsf  and 


Greek— -the  ordinary  citizen   may   be  this  privilege  belonged  to  all  members 

said  to  iufw  another  in  the  sense  of  of     the     Kerykes     and     Eomolpidae 

paying    the    money-expenses    of    the  clans  "^ :   vide   Dittenberger,   Hermes^ 

cenmoaj   (e.g.  Demosth.    59.  ai)— .  20,  p.  Z2;Fouc&TtjLes  Grands  Mj'sfires 

there  were  different  grades  of  the  fxvrjffn  (l*£leusis,  p.  93. 
proper:  for  instance,  at  least  two  dif- 

m  M 
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drama  ^^  and  <  holding  the  torch/  as  his  title  implies. 
We  find  the  hffiov^^o^  officiating  at  Eleusis  in  the  service  of 
purification  in  which  *  the  fleece  of  God '  was  employed  to 
cleanse  those  to  whom  the  stain  of  guilt — probably  blood- 
guiltiness— attached  (Zeus,  R.  138  •).  This  purification  aiay 
have  been  resorted  to  by  those  who  wished  for  initiation  into 
the  Eleusinia  and  were  disqualified  by  some  iyos. 

As  we  hear  of  a  hierophantis  by  the  side  of  the  hieto- 
phantesy  so  we  are  told  of  a  hqbavxdwra^  the  female  ministrant 
natural  in  a  mystery  where  women  were  admitted,  and  where 
goddesses  were  the  chief  divinities*^.  The  two  other  func- 
tionaries who  were  drawn  ftom  the  family  of  the  Kerykes 
were  the  UpAs  6  M  j8«^"«. "«  and  the  fcpoic^/wf  "»•  «». 
All  these,  like  the  officers  of  the  Eumolpidae,  were  appointed 
for  life,  and  their  religious  functions  might  extend  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Eleusinia  ^  But  they  had  not  such  juris- 
diction as  the  other  family  possessed  in  questions  of  religious 
law,  nor  did  they  possess  in  the  earlier  period  the  important 
function  of  exegesis  ^^^,  though  later  they  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired it^ 

The  historical  question  concerning  the  Kerykes  has  been 
much  debated  by  recent  scholars:  were  they  one  of  the 
original  Eleusinian  '  gentes '  or  of  Athenian  origin  ?  The  evi- 
dence from  the  genealogies  is  contradictory  and  ineffectual  ^ 
Pausanias,  like  Amobius'^^%  traces  them  back  to  Eumolpos, 
but  adds  that  they  themselves  claimed  Hermes  and  Aglauros 
for  their  prc^enitors  ^'^  What  is  more  to  the  point  is  that 
though  the  family  possessed  an  official  house  at  Eleusis  ^^^  no 


*  The  2c/K)ir%>iif  assisted  the  wife  of  the 
king-ATchoQ  in  the  Dionytiac  service: 
Dittenberger  does  not  regard  him  as 
necessarily  an  Eleosinian  functionary, 
and  certainly  the  name  occnis  in  con- 
nexion with  other  and  non- Attic  cults, 
e.  g.  SylL  155. 18 ;  186. 6 ;  330. 19 :  bnt 
at  Athens  he  was  probably  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  KtjpvKts,  The  9^9wxot  assisted 
at  the  Lenaia. 

*  Vide  Dittenberger,  Ifirmes,  ao, 
p.   12  ;    cf.  Bui/.   Corr.    HelL    1883, 


p.  436. 

^  As  a  specimen  see  Preller-Robeit, 
2,  p.  788,  n.  4.  In  Xen.  HtU.  6.  3, 6 
the  Sfdovxof  in  his  speech  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  speaks  of  Triptolemos 
as  b  IjfU'Mpct  wfiyoi^n ;  and  this  is 
nsnally  quoted  in  support  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian origin  of  the  Kerykes:  but  the 
context  shows  that  he  b  not  refierring 
to  himself  or  his  own  family  but  to  the 
whole  Attic  community,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  was  Triptolemos. 
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trace  has  as  yet  been  found  of  any  individual  of  it  inhabiting 
the  Eleusinian  district ;  the  *  gens '  appear  to  have  been  scat- 
tered over  most  parts  of  Attica.  Their  ancestral  deity  was 
Hermes^  and  they  had  special  functions  in  the  service  of 
Apollo  Pythios  and  Delios*,  a  peculiarly  Ionic  cult*^.  If 
then  they  were  a  non-Eleusinian  stock  and  belonged  to 
Athens^  we  must  say  that  Athens  wrested  from  Eleusis  nearly 
half  the  internal  management  of  the  mystery ;  and  Pausanias* 
imaginary  treaty  was  not  ben  trovato.  There  is  much  that  is 
perplexing  in  regard  to  this  family. 

Down  to  the  fourth  century  we  find  them  constantly  coupled 
with  the  Eumolpidae,  as  if  they  were  a  kindred  stock  ;  in  fact 
one  inscription  oi  that  period  speaks  of  them  as  rh  yivos  rd 
Kripniic^p  koX  EvfioXir(8»y  ^  But  no  inscription  has  come  down 
to  us  from  a  later  date  than  the  fourth  century — so  far  as 
I  am  aware — that  mentions  them  at  all ;  and  we  have  fair 
evidence  that  the  bqbovxCa  came  at  last  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lykomldae,  a  priestly  family  at  Phlye  ° :  we  cannot 
say  with  accuracy  when  the  change  took  place,  and  no  writer 
definitely  mentions  it  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  KrifWK€s 
died  out :  but  the  words  of  Pausanias  ^^^  imply  that  they  were 
existing  in  his  time,  and  Lucian's  impostor,  Alexander, 
named  the  ministrants  of  his  sham  mysteries  Eumolpidae 
and  Kerykes  ^K  Were  they  for  some  reason  merged  in  the 
Lykomidae?  The  change  might  have  been  important,  for 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  these  latter  were 
stroi^  devotees  of  Orphism  \  Yet  we  cannot  trace  any  Orphic 
elements  in  the  cult  of  Andania,  which  one  of  their  stock 

*  Vide  Foncart,  Zes  Grands  Afyst^es      gWe  ns  instances  of  tqiovxoi  of  the 
4r£liunSf  p.  14.  Lykomidae,  BuIL  Corr,  HelL    1882, 

^  Epk.  Arch,  1 883,  p.  83 :  this  would  p.  496 :  one  of  this  family  was  l^irTT^ 

leaUy  settle  the  question  of  their  local  twv  /warrfplom  in  the  time  of  Marcus 

origin,  hut  nnfoitonately  the  same  in-  Anrelins. 

sciiptioQ  goes  on  to  speak  of  rd  yhnj,  ^  Vide  Lenormant  in  Daremberg  et 

•dktingQishing  the  fiunily  of  the  Kerykes  Saglio,  Dicticnnaire    da   AnHquiUs^ 

fromthatofthe  Eumolpidae  as  Aeschines  p.  550,  who  regards  the  Lykomidae  as 

^oes".  responsible  for  the  Orphism  which  he 

*  It  can  be  diseovered  by  combin-  believes  transformed  the  Elensinia  in 
ing  FaBS^  i.  37,  x  with  Pint  Themist.  the  later  times. 

.  I.    Inscriptioiis  of  the  Roman  period 
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reorganized  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  **• ;  nor  must  we  lightly 
assume  that  they  were  able  to  effect  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  religious  tradition  of  the  Eleusinian  reAconfpioif. 

The  only  other  name  of  some  interest  among  those  of  the 
functionaries  who  played  a  part  in  the  celebration  is  the 
itals  6  iaf^*  k<nUii  *^.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  boy  of  one 
of  the  highest  Athenian  families,  who  was  elected  by  lot  to 
this  position,  and  was '  initiated  by  the  state '  (Si^fAoo-^  iiwiStk)  ; 
and  Porphyry  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  served  as  a  kind  of 
mediator  between  the  other  mystae  and  the  godhead.  Who 
was  this  boy,  and  how  did  he  get  his  name  ?  The  suggestion, 
sometimes  offered,  that  he  was  the  youth  who  personated 
lacchos  in  the  procession  is  against  probability :  these  human 
counterparts  of  divinities  were  usually  elected  by  special 
choice  on  account  of  their  comeliness  and  fitness,  not  by  lot. 
And  besides  later  on  we  hear  of  a  girl  in  this  position,  i\  d^* 
kfiria^^.  I  would  suggest  that  the  phrase  literally  means 
*  the  boy  who  comes  to  the  mysteries  from  the  city's  hearth,' 
the  hearth  in  the  Prytaneum:  that  the  boy  by  proceeding 
thence  was  representing  the  future  hope  of  the  state  of  Athens, 
and  by  his  initiation  was  supposed  to  specially  guarantee  the 
favour  of  the  goddesses  to  the  younger  generation  of  the 
community  ^  Somewhat  analogous  is  the  idea  implied  by 
the  complimentary  title  ^  "Earfa  r^s  irJAco)?  voted  at  Lace- 
daemon  to  eminent  women. 

As  regards  the  actual  ceremony,  we  are  now  able — thanks 
to  the  labours  of  generations  of  scholars — to  give  a  fairly 
connected  account  of  the  ritual  up  to  the  point  when  the 
mystae  entered  the  hall  at  Eleusis.  The  whole  celebration 
lasted  several  days :  rck  *EXevo'fi;ia  being  the  most  comprehen- 
sive name  for  it,  which  includes  rck  fAvon^pia  as  the  name  of 
a  special  part  ®.    It  took  place  every  year,  but  seems  to  have 


*  Eph,  Arch,  1885,  p.  145. 

^  I  find  that  more  or  less  the  same 
explanation  is  given  by  M.  Foncart  in 
Les  Grands  Mystkres  cr£leusts,  p.  98.  It 
is  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  Platonic 
expression  <i^'  kcrriai  Mcutovpytty  rilv 
w6kw  {Euthyphr,  3  A)  in   which  the 


<  karla '  seems  to  denote  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  city*s  existence. 

^  As  against  Mommsen*s  and  von 
Prott*s  view,  which  would  separate 
jdtogether  rd  'EAcv<r(nafrom  rd  fOMrrffpta 
(Feste  der  Stadt  Athen:  Athen.  Mittk, 
1899,   p.    253,  A:c.)»  vide  Robert   in 
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been  conducted  every  four  years  with  especial  splendour,  and 
this  '  penteteris '  was  distinguished  as  rd  tieyiXa  'EXevo-iVta  ^^\ 
On  the  thirteenth  of  Boedromion  the  epheboi  marched  out  to 
Eleusis,  and  on  the  fourteenth  escorted  back  the  'sacra'  front 
Eleusis  to  the  Eleusinion  in  the  city  after  a  short  pause  by  the 
*  holy  fig-tree '  in  the  suburb  ^®^»  *^^ :  these  *  sacra '  probably 
included  the  status  of  the  goddesses,  for  we  hear  that  the 
ffHuhwrris  rolv  Otolv'^^^  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  them» 
and  his  name  alludes  to  the  process  of  washing  and  cleaning 
the  idols.  It  was  his  duty  to  announce  to  the  priestess  of 
Athena  that  the  sacred  objects  had  arrived ;  and  from  this 
moment  we  may  consider  the  mysteries  to  have  begun.  The 
first  day — perhaps  the  sixteenth — was  the  'day  of  gather- 
ing'sis^  when  the  applicants  for  initiation  met  and  heard  the 
address  which  was  delivered  by  the  hierophantes,  assisted  by 
the  dadouchos,  in  the  Stoa  Poikil^  "*.  This  *  irpopprjaa  *  was 
no  sermon  or  moral  exhortation,  but  a  formal  proclamation 
bidding  those  who  were  disqualified  and  for  some  reason 
unworthy  of  initiation  to  depart.  The  ternls  of  the  address, 
if  we  could  recover  them,  would  be  interesting.  It  is  clear 
from  Isocrates  that  '  barbarians '  were  explicitly  forbidden  to 
participate  ^^'y  as  also  were  homicides.  The  proclamation 
made  by  Lucian's  false  prophet  before  his  Spyi,a — 'if  any 
atheist  or  Christian  or  Epicurean  has  come  as  a  spy  to  our 
holy  celebration  let  him  flee' — is  intended  to  be  a  parody 
of  the  Athenian.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  at  Athens 
there  was  any  question  of  dogmatic  faith.  Was  there  any 
moral  test  applied  ?  We  may  believe  that  from  the  earliest 
period  a  man  was  barred  from  communion  if  he  was  at  that 
time  polluted  by  bloodshed  or  any  other  notorious  miasma ; 
and  we  have  the  famous  example  of  the  bold  refusal  which 
closed  the  mysteries  against  Nero.  But  as  we  have  often 
seen,  the  conception  of  sin  in  the  most  ancient  stages  of 
religion  tends  to  be  ritualistic  rather  than  ethical :    Heracles 

GoitiMg,  GtUhrt,  Am,  1899,  p.  538  :  bat  in  the  Roman  period  were  put  after 

cf.  R.  185,  ao6^,  207,  212.     Foucart,  the  mysteries  and  confused  with  them: 

JLes  Grands Afysiiresd*£leusiSi'^^,ij{^-'  but  he  does  not   satisfactorily  explain 

147,  fnaint«in«  that  tA  *'EXiwsbna  were  away  the  evidence  in  R.  185. 
distinct  and  feU  early  in  Metageitnion, 
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could  not  participate  in  the  Eleusinian  communion  because 
he  was  not  yet  purified  from  the  blood  of  the  Centaurs  '^^  \ 
Such  a  rule  as  this  was  observed  in  all  Greek  ritual.  In  the 
later  ages  it  is  conceivable  that  it  developed  in  respect  of  such 
mysteries  as  the  Eleusinia  into  something  nearer  to  a  general 
moral  principle.  There  are  two  passages  at  least  in  late 
pagan  writers  that  have  been  taken  as  indicating  that  the 
vp6ppr\(n^  of  the  hierophant  amounted  at  last  to  a  kind  of 
moral  scrutiny  of  the  candidates.  Libanius  states  that  the 
'leaders  of  the  mystae*  ol  ikwnaywyoi^  proclaimed  to  the 
assembly  that  they  must  be  '  pure  in  hand  and  soul  and  of 
Hellenic  speech ' ;  and  that  they  then  cross-examined  each 
individual  as  to  the  particular  food  he  had  tasted  or  abstained 
from  recently,  informing  him  that  he  was  impure  if  he  had 
eaten  such  and  such  things  '^^■>^  In  a  later  part  of  his  speech, 
where  he  repeats  the  formula,  Libanius  shows  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis;  but  he  repeats  it  in 
a  slightly  different  form,  phrasing  it  *  Ihrris . . .  ^i^r  lurvp^ros.* 
Now  this  condition  would  only  demand  that  the  catechumen 
should  understand  the  speech  in  which  the  secret  things  of 
the  mystery  were  to  be  revealed  and  explained  to  him :  and 
we  should  suppose  that  this  was  a  rule  not  peculiar  to  Eleusis. 
And  the  same  phrase  occurs,  as  if  part  of  a  hierophant's 
formula,  in  the  other  passage,  of  which  the  import  is  very 
similar,  quoted  by  Origen  from  Celsus  • :  *  Those  who  invite 
people  to  the  other  mysteries  (as  distinct  from  the  Christian) 
make  this  proclamation,  **  (come  all  ye)  who  are  pure  of  hand 
and  of  intelligible  speech " :  and  again,  other  (m}^st2^ogues) 
proclaim  '*  whosoever  is  pure  from  all  stain  and  whose  soul 
is  conscious  of  no  sin  and  who  has  lived  a  good  and  just  life.'* 
And  these  proclamations  are  made  by  those  who  promise 
purification  from  sin.'  Origen's  citation  is  of  great  interest, 
and  it  is  clear  that  Celsus  and  Libanius  have  drawn  from 
some  common  source  the  fragment  of  a  real  formula,  Sorts 
<l>(aviiv  (n)v€T6s  or  aiTvv€Tos,  which  Libanius  paraphrases,  no 
doubt  rightly,  by  the  words  ^wi^i;  ''EXXrjvas  cirai :  but  the  rest 
of  the  two  statements  does  not  suggest  a  common  original  nor 

•  Orig.  in  Ceh,  3.  59. 
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that  Libanius  was  drawing  on  Celstis.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  latter  author  has  the  vpSppifiris  of  the  Eleusinian 
hierophantes  i(i  his  mind.  He  speaks  of  such  proclamation  as 
beti^  usual  in  piacular  ceremonies,  KaOipaia  hiAafiTtuJidTaip,  and 
the  Eleusinia  need  not  have  been  included  among  these. 
And  we  can  almost  trace  the  origin  of  the  most  impressive 
words  in  his  sentence,  those  that  refer  to  the  soul's  conscious- 
ness of  sin :  for  almost  the  same  occur  in  the  now  famous 
Rhodian  inscription,  inscribed  perhaps  In  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
over  the  doorway  of  a  temple,  '(those  can  rightfully  enter) 
who  are  pure  and  healthy  in  hand  and  heart  and  who  have  no 
evil  conscience  in  themselves  ^'  This  spiritual  conception  of 
holiness  can  be  traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  period  of  Greek 
rel^^us  speculation  ^ ;  and  no  doubt  the  Athenian  hierophants 
might  have  been  tempted  in  course  of  time  to  introduce  words 
of  more  spiritual  import  into  their  address.  We  are  certain 
tiiat  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  they  required  the  catechumen 
to  be  a  Hellene  and  to  be  pure  of  hand ;  and  let  us  suppose 
that  they  solemnly  proclaimed  that  he  should  also  be  ^vx^^ 
ica0q^*.  But  how  could  the  moral  injunction  be  enforced 
without  some  searching  scrutiny,  which  we  know  was  not 
employed,  or  without  some  system  of  confessional  ?  This 
latter  discipline,  so  much  cherished  by  mediaeval  Christianity, 
was  also  in  vogue  in  the  Babylonian  and  Mexican  religions, 
and  some  rare  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  ancient  Greece ; 
the  priests  of  the  Samothracian  mysteries  endeavoured,  as 
it  seems,  to  enforce  it,  notably  in  the  case  of  Lysander,  whose 


•  C.  /.  Gr.  Ins.  Blar.  Aeg.  i.  789. 

^  Vide  my  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  156. 

*  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
wpopftitnt  of  the  mystat  in  the  Frogs, 
L  356  5<mf  dimpot  roictyd^  X6yoM 
4  jvititjf  fiii  ma0ap€v*i  does  somewhat 
oonespond  to  the  words  of  the  citation 
io  Origen  ^m^  <r^cTot  and  ^x^ 
ma0afi6s;  and  might  incline  ns  to  believe 
that  both  CelsQB  and  Libanius  were 
quoting  fragments  of  genuine  Eleusinian 
fonnidae ;  but  the  phrase  ^ca^  awtrSs 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  one  current 
in  a  public  formula  at  Athens  in  the 


pre-Roman  period,  to  distinguish  the 
Greek  from  the  barbarian:  at  the  best 
we  can  only  imagine  it  as  natural  after 
Romans  were  admitted  freely  to  the 
Eleusinia.  It  is  hard  to  accept  Foucart*s 
explanation  that  the  words  express '  clear 
aiticulation,*  freedom  from  stammering, 
&C. :  this  strained  interpretation  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  peculiar  theory 
of  the  purport  of  the  mysteries,  which 
will  be  noticed  below,  vide  Recherches 
sur  rorigine  et  la  nature  des  mysUres 
d^£leusis,  1896,  p.  33. 
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spirited  refusal  to  submit  is  tlie  first  expression  of  Protestant 
feeling  on  the  subject  ^  We  have  no  reason  to  surmise  that 
it  was  employed  at  the  Eleusinia,  where  the  moral  scrutiny 
that  was  exercised  could  not  have  been  severe,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  applicants  and  the  lack  of  time  and  machinery. 
The  only  person  besides  Nero  whom  we  hear  of  as  beii^ 
rejected  by  the  hierophant  was  the  celebrated  Apollonios  of 
Tyana ;  and  the  objection  taken  to  him  was  one  about  which 
the  Established  Church  has  always  felt  strongly,  that  he  was 
*  a  wizard/  yiri^  oi  KoSnpdi  ret  Sacfitfiua,  unclean  in  his  relation 
to  things  divine  ^  But  this  is  a  religious  rather  than  a  moral 
question.  No  doubt  there  was  reason  in  the  criticism  that 
Diogenes  passed  on  the  Eleusinia,  that  many  bad  characters 
were  admitted  to  communion,  thereby  securing  promise  of 
higher  happiness  than  the  uninitiated  Epaminondas  could 
aspire  to**'*. 

In  fact  we  may  say  that  all  that  was  required  of  candidates 
was  that  no  notorious  stain  of  guilt  should  be  attachix^  to 
them,  that  if  Athenians  they  should  not  be  under  any  sentence 
of  civic  iriida  *^^  and  that  they  should  have  observed  certain 
rules  of  abstinence  and  fasting.  That  for  a  certain  period 
before  initiation  sexual  purity  was  required  may  be  taken  for 
granted :  and  special  kinds  of  food,  beans  for  instance,  were 
rigorously  tabooed ;  and  no  doubt  reasons  for  avoiding  them 
were  drawn  from  the  Demeter-legend,  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  may  believe  that  the  taboo  was  older  than  the 
myth.  That  the  ntystae  fasted  by  day  and  took  sustenance 
by  ni^ht  is  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  fasting-ritual  observed 
by  Moslems,  but  was  explained  by  the  story  that  Demeter  in 
her  sorrow  acted  so*^^**. 

After  the  *  assembly,'  perhaps  on  the  next  day,  the  proclama- 
tion 'AAodc  fxt/orai'  sent  them  to  the  sea-shore  to  purify 
themselves  with  salt-water  ^ :  and  it  seems  that  sprinkling  with 
pig's  blood  was  also  part  of  the  cathartic  ritual*".  We 
know  how  closely  this  animal  was  associated  with  the  chthonian 
powers,  and  how  frequent  was  the  use  of  its  blood  in  cere- 

•  Plut.  p.  336*. 

^  Holy  water  from  the  wells  of  Rheitoi  was  also  used  '*'. 
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monies  of  lustration  ^  And  it  seems  that  the  mystae  at  some 
time  in  the  celebration  banqueted  on  its  flesh,  for  in  the 
Paradise  of  the  Frogs  the  air  was  full  of  the  goodly  savour  of 
pork"'».  But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  from  this  that 
the  flesh  was  eaten  at  a  sacramental  meal  or  that  the  animal 
was  rec(^[nized  in  the  mystery  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
divinity.  It  is  probable  that  not  merely  the  Eleusinian  but 
all  mysteries,  Hellenic  and  Oriental,  laid  stress  on  the  purifica* 
tion  rather  than  on  the  sacrament  as  an  essential  preliminary, 
the  lustration  coming  to  occupy  in  the  later  mystic  ritual  the 
same  place  as  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Another  preliminary  condition  that  had  to  be  fulfilled  was 
initiation  into  the  lesser  mysteries  of  Agrai  on  the  Ilissos,  the 
ceremony  being  r^;arded  as  part  of  the  whole  process  of  purifica* 
tion  ^^^  As  they  served  merely  as  a  ladder  to  the  full  initiation 
at  Eleusis  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the  divinities  were 
the  same  in  each  service,  and  no  doubt  both  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  were  recognized  at  Agrai ;  but  the  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  speaks  as  though  the  great  mysteries  be-* 
longed  to  Demeter,  the  lesser  to  Persephone  ^®%  and  we  have 
some  earlier  evidence  that  in  respect  of  the  lesser  mysteries 
he  was  right  ^  ;  for  Duris,  the  Samian  historian,  has  preserved 
a,  fragnient  of  the  ode  with  which  the  degenerate  Athenians 
welcomed  Dem^rius  Poliorketes,  and  the  anonymous  syco- 
phant who  composed  it  informs  us  that  in  the  same  month  as 
that  of  their  hero's  arrival  at  Athens  (Munychion) '  the  goddess 
Demeter  is  coming  to  celebrate  her  daughter's  mysteries '^^^  I 
We  hear  of  no  temple  of  Demeter  or  Persephone  at  Agrai, 
though  the  r^ion  is  said  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  former 
goddess  *^®«;  we  do  not  know  where  the  ceremonies  took 
place,  and  concerning  most  of  the  questions  that  arise  about 
them  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Stephanus,  drawing  from  an 
unknown  source,  describes  the  SpcS/xci/a  of  the  latter  as  if  they 
were  a  dramatic  representation  of  Dionysiac  myth  ^^**^    Hence 

*  e.  g.   in  purification  from    blood-  inscription  of  Eleusinian  accounts  there 

gniltiBess,  as  in  the  vase-representation  is  mention  of  two  pigs  bought  for  the 

of  the  purification  of  Theseus ;  in  the  purification  of  the  Eleusinian  temple  '^. 
purification    of  the    Pnyx  before    the  ^  Vide    Monumental    Evidence^   p. 

political  meeting.     In  the  Lycuigean  243. 
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they  have  been  supposed  to  have  solemnized  the  birth  and 
death  of  Iacchos%  and  Mommsen  in  his  Feste  der  Stadt  Aiken  ^ 
has  concluded  that  their  content  was  wholly  Orphic;  and 
certainly  Agrai  was  the  district  round  Athens  where  many 
alien  cults  had  from  early  days  found  a  home.  But  in  the 
dearth  of  sure  facts  it  is  well  to  be  sparing  of  theory,  and  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  one  well-attested  fact  that  both 
mysteries  were  under  the  same  state-management  ^^>^^,  and 
that  the  epimeletae  offered  sacrifices  at  both  to  the  same 
goddesses  '  in  behalf  of  the  Boul^  and  Demos '^^^^  Possibly 
the  lesser  m)rsteries  were  instituted  by  Athens  herself  in 
rivalry  with  Eleusis  before  the  days  of  the  union,  when  the 
Eleusinia  proper  were  closed  to  aliens  ^  They  were  celebrated 
about  or  slightly  after  the  middle  of  Anthesterion,  at  the 
banning  of  spring  "*'*^*'»,  probably  to  commemorate  the 
return  of  Kore  and  to  promote  the  operations  of  spring: 
Dionysos,  whose  festival,  the  Anthesteria,  seems  to  have  just 
preceded  them,  had  probably  some  part  in  them,  posdbly  as 
the  bridegroom  of  the  risen  goddess,  though  there  is  no  sure 
evidence  of  such  a  sacred  marriage  at  Athens  \  Occasionally, 
when  the  number  of  candidates  was  very  great,  they  were 
celebrated  twice  a  year,  to  give  those  who  were  too  late  for 
the  ceremony  in  Anthesterion  another  chance  of  passing  this 
preliminary  stage  before  the  great  mysteries  came  on^**. 
We  can  believe  that  the  participants  in  the  lesser  mysteries 

*  By    Anton,   DU   Mysterien    von  '  Vide  p.  252  :  the  only  Dionysiac 

Eleusis,  marriage  that  we  hear  of  at  Athens 

^  p.  400 :  he  regards  the  fu«pd  /iv-  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Diooysos 

arf/pta  as  in  some  way  a  development  of  Iv  Aifiyeus  between  the  god   and  the 

the  xurptAy  to  which  also  he  gives  an  wife  of  the  king-archon,  on  the  twelfth 

Orphic  meaning  on  slight  gronnds.  Vide  of    Anthesterion,   the    only    day    in 

pp.  243, 251  for  monnmental  evidence  of  the  year  when  the  temple  was  open. 

Dionysos  in  the  lesser  mysteries.  The  lesser  mysteries  certainly  did  not 

^  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  one  coincide  with  the  Anthesteria,  and  we 

of  the   versions   of  the  initiation   of  should  have  expected  that  temple,  his 

Heracles:    the   little   mysteries   were  most  ancient  in  Athens,  to  have  been 

created  in  his  honour,  because  being  opened  for  such  a  celebration,  if  those 

a  stranger  he  could  not  be  initiated  at  mysteries  included    the   ritual  of  his 

Eleusis^**.    After  the  union  with  Eleusis  marriage  with  Kore.    There  is  no  reason 

the  Athenian  state  would  find  it  to  its  for  the  view  that  the  Basilinna   im- 

profit  to  retain  them  as  its  own  contribu-  personated  Kore :  she  stood  rather  for 

tion  to  the  complex  ceremony.  the  Athenian  city. 
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received  certain  instructions  concerning  details  of  conduct 
so  as  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  communication  of  the 
greater,  and  possibly  certain  guarded  discourses  were  delivered 
to  them  which  might  quicken  their  imagination  for  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  revealed  ^^^•. 

Returning  to  the  ritual  of  the  great  mysteries,  we  may  believe 
that  among  the  ceremonies  in  Athens  before  the  procession 
started  for  Eleusis  with  lacchos  on  the  nineteenth  of  Boedro* 
mien,  the  most  important  must  have  been  some  kind  of  sacrifice. 
For  in  Philostratus'  account  of  the  Epidauria,  the  name  of  a  day 
that  came  in  the  middle  of  the  mysteries  before  the  process 
of  §ivrim9  was  consummated,  we  are  told  that  this  day  drew 
its  name  from  the  arrival  of  Asclepios  from  Epidauros  * ;  the 
god  having  come  to  Athens  in  the  midst  of  the  mysteries  but 
too  late  for  initiation,  a  *  second  sacrifice'  was  instituted  on 

*  Epidauria '  to  admit  the  late-comer,  and  this  custom  remained 
in  vogue  till  at  least  the  time  of  Apollonios  of  Tyana,  who  also 
arrived  on  that  day*".  We  gather  also  from  Aristotle**^ 
that  there  was  a  procession  in  honour  of  Asclepios  on  a  day 

*  when  the  mystae  were  keeping  at  home ' — a  phrase  which 
we  can  interpret  to  mean  •  had  not  yet  started  for  Eleusis.' 
Putting  this  together  with  Philostratus'  statement  that  the 
Epidauria  came  after  the  irpopfjfrjins  and  the  animal  sacrifice, 
we  are  justified  in  placing  it  on  the  eighteenth.  And  on  the 
seventeenth  we  hear  of  the  offering  of  a  young  pig  to  Demeter 
and  Kore,  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  ^".  A  fact 
now  emei^es  of  perhaps  some  fundamental  importance  for 
our  view  of  the  mysteries.  A  sacrifice  is  essential  for  the 
first  process  of  /muiyo-i^^  which  began  at  Athens  after  the  return 
of  the  mystae  from  the  sea.  Was  this  an  ordinary  gifl- 
offering  to  the  divinities,  or  some  sacrament  whereby  they 
drew  into  a  closer  and  mystic  communion  with  them  ?    We 

•  Mommsen'i  paradox  that  the  Epi-  R.  215,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 

danria  was  really  the  same  as  the  second  slightly  in  favour  of  Mommsen's  theory : 

celebration  of  the  lesser  mysteries  is  but  the  context  shows  that  Clemens' 

wdl  refuted  by  A.  Fairbanks  in  the  statement  is  altogether  mystic  and  sym- 

Classical  Xeview^  1900,  p.  424.    The  bolical,  and  of  no  value  for  real  chrono- 

latter  scholar  does  not  notice  a  citation  logy. 
from  Clemens  which  I  have  given  under 
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must  leave  this  question  for  the  present  to  see  what  we  can 
glean  concerning  the  ritual  in  the  telesterion. 

The  great  procession  bearing  the  god  lacchos  in  their  com- 
pany started  for  Eleusis  "*,  and,  as  they  had  many  sacrifices  to 
perform  and  many  shrines  to  visit,  the  journey  which  began 
on  the  nineteenth  must  have  lasted  late  into  the  evening,  and 
therefore  overlapped  into  the  twentieth  day,  so  that  the 
twentieth  is  habitually  spoken  of  as  the  day  '  of  the  exodus 
of  lacchos,'  and  the  latter  part  of  the  whole  ceremony  was 
sometimes  called  '  the  Eikades '  ^^  The  one  feature  of  some 
anthropological  interest  in  the  account  of  the  journey  along 
the  sacred  way  was  the  cursing  and  badinage  at  the  bridge. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  here,  as  in  the  Thesmophoria, 
this  was  something  different  from  the  ordinary  ribaldry  of 
a  holiday  crowd,  that  it  was  a  conventional  part  of  the  ritual 
and  of  a  certain  significance.  A  collection  of  instances  would 
show  that  cursing  and  abuse  were  employed  for  different 
purposes  in  the  ceremonies  of  Mediterranean  religions,  and 
that  no  one  explanation  applies  to  all  ^  It  is  natural  in  this 
case  to  suppose  that  the  invective  hurled  'at  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens '  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Kephissos 
was  intended  to  avert  the  evil  eye  from  these  mystixe  oli 
blessed  estate,  just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  reviled  their  general 
during  his  triumphal  procession,  or  as  in  certain  Brahman 
ritual  the  initiated  are  said  to  be  alternately  praised  and 
reviled  ^  Thus  safeguarded  against  evil  influences  *',  purified, 
fasting,  and  inspired  with  that  religious  exaltation  that  fasting 
assists,  the  sacred  band  reached  Eleusis  too  fatigued,  one 
would  think,  for  that  intoxicating  midnight  revel  under  the 
stars  with  lacchos  that  Aristophanes  sings  of  in  his  delightful 


*  We  have  examples  of  cursing  and 
abase  in  harvest  ritnal,  apparently  for 
a  piacular  purpose,  see  Mannhardt, 
AfU.  Wald"  u,  Feld-Kult,  p.  i68 ;  and 
this  explanation  might  be  also  applied 
to  the  ytiftvpiafios.  See  also  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough  ^,  voL  i,  p.  97. 

»>  Vide  Hillebiandt,  Grundriss  Ve- 
dische  Opfer^  p.  157.  For  abusive 
language  at  weddings  see  Crawley,  The 


Mystic  Rose,  p.  35  a :  at  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Hoo  tribe  children  and  parents 
revile  each  other. 

"  The  saffron  band  worn  on  the  right 
hand  and  foot"*"  had  probably  the 
value  of  an  amulet :  for  oUier  examples 
of  this  practice  in  Greek  and  Egyptian 
superstition  see  Wolters  and  Kroll  in 
Archiv  fur  vergL  Religionswissensch, 
1905  (Beiheft),  p.  ao. 
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ode  **•.  This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  subsequent  night 
and  on  more  than  one  night  ^  In  fact,  from  this  point  it 
becomes  impossible  to  fix  the  Eleusinian  time-table.  It  has 
been  reasonably  argued  that  the  ceremonies  in  the  mystery- 
hall  must  have  occupied  at  least  two  nights,  for  this  if  for  no 
other  reason:  the  neophytes  were  not  yet  admitted  to  full 
initiation^  but  must  wait  a  year  before  they  could  become 
IvcivTai,  before  the  yery  heart  of  the  mystery  was  displayed 
to  them*^®*:  hence  Plato  distinguishes  the  highest  part  of 
his  philosophy  as  WXca  koX  iTroTrriKi  from  the  more  elementary 
part  which  a  beginner  could  understand  ^^''^^^^  We  must 
suppose  then  that  those  at  Eleusis  who  were  aiming  at 
ivavT€Ca  must  have  been  received  at  a  different,  probably  a 
second,  celebration.  The  whole  religious  festival  was  con- 
cluded with  a  general  libation  to  the  chthonian  powers'^ 
and  perhaps  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  which  was  called 
IIXi|fiox((cu  ^ 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  question  which  alone  is 
of  deep  mterest  for  a  modern  student :  what  was  the  ceremony 
in  the  rcXcemfpiov  or  the  Anaktoron?  What  was  done  and 
what  was  said  ?  We  must  try  to  piece  together  the  frag- 
mentary evidence  to  see  if  we  can  attain  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  strong  appeal  which  the  mysteries  made 
to  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  Greece.  We  can  at  least  feel 
sure  that  something  was  acted  there  in  a  religious  drama  or 
passion-play ;  for  the  sin  imputed  to  Alcibiades  was  not  that 


*  Enripides  speaks  of  Dionysos  (or 
Ion)  wstdiiDg  the  torch-dance  of  tiie 
Etv^KBcf''*:  and  Miiller  in  his  account 
of  the  details  of  the  Elensinia  (JfCleine 
Sckr^Un,  2,  p.  373)  assumes  that  this 
is  a  name  for  a  single  day,  viz.  the 
twentieth.  Bnt  it  is  as  strange  in  Greek 
as  in  English  to  call  the  <  twentieth '  the 
'twenties';  Plntarch  in  his  life  of 
Fhokion  calls  that  day  4  tlicis*^^:  no 
avdior  uses  ai  *U6Z€s  of  the  single  day, 
not  eren  Andokides,  De  Myst.  p.  121 
whom  MiiUer  misunderstands.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  insist  that 
the  neophytes  mnst  have  hurried  away 


after  their  visit  to  the  sea  at  once  to 
Eleusis  to  be  initiated,  so  as  to  have 
the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  lacchos 
dance  on  the  twentieth.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  join  are  called  iivtmu,  but 
this  name  does  not  prove  that  they  had 
all  been  through  the  fivrjois  in  the 
Ttkioriptoy ;  for  the  catechumens  are  all 
equally  called  fxvarcu  at  the  dyvp/iSs 
and  at  the  wp6pfnjois, 

^  There  are  strong  reasons  against 
Mommsen*s  identification  of  the  n\rjfio- 
x6cu  and  the  wpoxcuprjrffpia  {Feste,  p.  44) , 
see  p.  115. 
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he  uttered  with  his  lips  any  forbidden  secret,  but  that  he  acted 
a  sacred  pageant,  and  Aeschylus  was  accused  for  acting  on  the 
stage  something  that  was  performed  in  the  mystery-hall  ^ 
We  may  note  too  that  Forph3rry  in  an  otherwise  doubtful 
and  obscure  statement  ^^^  speaks  of  the  hierophant  and  the 
h(^lovyp^  as  acting  divine  parts  %  and  that  in  the  mysteries 
of  Andania,  modelled  to  some  extent  on  the  Eleusinian, 
provision  was  made  for  women  playing  the  part  of  god* 
desses  **•. 

What  then  was  the  subject  of.  this  mystic  play  ?  We  may 
imagine  that  it  w^s  one  which  would  best  move  pity  and  love, 
the  sense  of  pathos  and  consolation  in  the  spectator,  such 
a  theme  as  the  loss  of  the  daughter,  the  sorrow  of  the  mother, 
the  return  of  the  loved  one  and  the  ultimate  reconciliation. 
And  parts  of  such  a  complex  myth  appear  on  many  vases  and 
works  of  Greek  art ;  but  let  us  beware  of  supposing  that  vase- 
painters  would  dare  to  reproduce,  however  freely,  any  real 
scene  of  the  fivfrrucdv  hpaiia.  There  are  two  citations  from 
which  we  may  extract  evidence.  Clemens  tells  us  that  *  Deo 
and  Kore  became  (the  personages  of)  a  mystic  drama,  and 
Eleusis  with  its  hqbovxos  celebrates  the  wandering,  the  abduc- 
tion, and  the  sorrow '^^^.  But  he  himself  affirms  that  the 
same  theme  was  solemnized  by  the  women  in  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  the  other  women's  festivals  '^^^,  and  we  know  that 
Eleusis  had  its  Thesmophoria.  Still  the  use  of  the  peculiar 
verb  bqbovx^€i  in  the  first  citation  almost  compels  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  refers  to  the  Eleusinia.  And  we  may  suppose 
that  Tertullian's  words  ^^^^  *Why  is  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
carried  off  unless  Ceres  herself  had  suffered  the  same  sort  of 
thing  ? '  assuming  a  confusion  of  Ceres  with  Proserpine,  allude 
to  the  Eleusinia  rather  than  to  the  Thesmophoria,  where  there 
was  no  man  to  act  the  part  of  the  ravisher  ^    But  the  words 

*  AccordiDg  to  him  the  hierophant  That  a  priest  impersonated  Selene  is 

represented  the  Deminigos,  the  dadon-  a  hard  saying. 

chos    the   Sun,  the   priest   M   fiwftf  ^  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  Ter- 

the  Moon,  and  the  hierokeryx  Hermes,  tullian   is   referring  to  the  Sabaiios- 

The  treatise  of  Porphyry  from  which  mysteiy,  which  is  not  proved  to  hare 

Eusebins  gives  us  a  long  extract  is  fnll  been  ever  engrafted  on  the  Elensmia 

of  unnatural  and  fictitious  symbolism.  (vide  note  b,  p.  178) ;  there  is  no  other 
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of  Appuleius,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  that  simplicity  which 
wins  credence,  are  of  even  more  importances^®,  the  words 
that  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Psyche  when  she  appeals  to 
Demeter  in  the  name  of '  the  unspoken  secrets  of  the  mystic 
chests,  the  winged  chariots  of  thy  dragon-ministers,  the  bridal- 
descent  of  Proserpine,  the  torch-lit  wanderings  to  find  thy 
daughter,  and  all  the  other  mysteries  that  the  shrine  of  Attic 
Eleusis  shrouds  in  secret.' 

From  these  statements,  then,  in  spite  of  verbiage  and  vague- 
ness, we  have  the  right  to  r^ard  it  as  certain  that  part  at 
least  of  the  great  myth  was  acted  before  the  ey^  of  the 
mystae  in  the  telesterion.  And  some  of  the  dances  outside 
the  temple,  the  nightly  wanderings  with  torches  over  the  land, 
the  visits  to  the  well  Y^aSXixo^ov  and  the  'unsmiling  rock,' 
may  well  have  been  in  some  way  mimetic  of  the  myth, 
though  part  of  such  ritual  may  have  been  originally  m)rthles8. 
A  statement  by  Apollodorus'^  is  interpreted  by  M.  Foucart 
as  referring  also  to  an  episode  in  the  mystic  passion-play  * : 
'  The  hierophant  is  in  the  habit  of  sounding  the  so-called  gong 
r$f  ¥k6pq%  iniKaXoviiivris*  He  understands  these  last  words  in 
the  sense  of  '  Kore  calling  for  aid ' ;  but  in  such  a  sentence 
tiiey  are  more  likely  to  signify '  when  Kore  is  being  invoked 
by  name.'  According  to  his  interpretation  the  words  allude 
to  a  critical  moment  in  the  drama ;  according  to  the  other  to 
a  point  of  ritual  in  a  divine  service  when  the  worshippers  or 
the  minister  called  aloud  upon  the  name  of  the  goddess.  The 
gong  may  have  been  sounded  to  drive  away  evil  spirits ;  but 
whether  the  worshipper  understood  this  or  not  its  effect  would 
not  be  lost ;  many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  mesmeric  thrill  that 
is  caused  to  the  religious  sense  by  the  sudden  sound  of  the 
goi^  in  the  Roman  celebration  of  the  Mass.     Unfortunately 

Doneter-myth  to  which  the  words  of  Plato,   Gorgias,  p.  497  c  (quoted  hi 

Tertnllian  could  properly  apply,  except  part,  R.  319*}—'  the  greater  and  lesser 

tiie  Axctdian  legend  of  Poseidon  and  mysteries  were  instituted  because  Pluto 

the  hone-headed  goddess  which  is  out  abducted  Kore  and  2^us  united  himself 

of  theqoertioohexe:  there  is  no  reason  with  Deo:   in  which  many  shameful 

for  tnppodng  that  the  0toydfua  of  Zeus  things   were  done/     He   is  drawing 

and  Demeter  was  part  of  the  mystic  ignorantly  ft-om  Christian  sources,  and 

dmmm  at  Eleusis,  except  perhaps  the  is  a  valueless  authority. 


▼eiy  vague  note  of  the  scholiast  on  *  Les  Grands  MfsOres^  p.  54. 
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we  are  not  sure  that  the  text  refers  to  Eleusinian  ceremonies 
at  all :  for  Apollodorus  merely  indicates  the  place  of  the  action 
by  the  word  'A^it^o-i,  and  the  ritual  in  which  the  gong  or  the 
cymbal  was  used  appears  to  have  been  fairly  common  in 
Greece. 

From  vague  hints  we  may  regard  it  as  probable  that  some 
form  of  Upbs  yijios  was  celebrated  in  the  Eleusinia,  in  which 
the  hierophantes  or  the  dadouchos  may  have  personated  the 
bridegroom  ^  We  find  record  of  such  ritual  elsewhere,  but 
at  Eleusis  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  allow  us  to  dogmatize. 
The  words  in  Appuleius'^^  need  not  mean  more  than  that 
there  was  a  representation  of  the  abduction  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  legend ;  but  Asterius  ^^^*  seems  to  be 
alluding,  and  with  unpleasant  innuendo,  to  some  form  of  Uphs 
yifios  when  he  speaks  of '  the  underground  chamber  and  the 
solemn  meeting  of  the  hierophant  and  the  priestess,  each  with 
the  other  alone,  when  the  torches  are  extinguished,  and  the 
vast  crowd  believes  that  its  salvation  depends  on  what  goes 
on  there.'  Asterius  wrote  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  but  we 
know  so  little  about  the  facts  of  his  life  that  we  cannot  judge 
the  value  of  his  evidence.  Admitting  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, and  supposing  the  last  words  to  reveal  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  rite,  we  should  conclude  that  this  sacred  marriage 
was  more  than  a  mere  fi^i^o-i;,  and  was  a  representative  act 
whereby  the  whole  company  of  the  initiate  entered  into 
mystic  communion  with  the  deities,  just  as  Athens  with 
Dionysos  through  his  union  with  the  Basilinna.  At  any  rate 
we  have  no  right  to  imagine  that  any  part  of  the  solemn 
ceremony  was  coarse  or  obscene.  Even  Clemens,  who  brings 
such  a  charge  against  all  mysteries  in  general,  does  not  try  to 
isubstantiate  it  in  regard  to  the  Eleusinia  ;  and  the  utterances 
of  later  Christian  writers  who  accuse  the  indecencies  of 
paganism  have  no  critical  value  for  the  study  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  \ 

*•  A  Itp^s  ydfios  occnirec}  in  Alex-  context  dealt  with  below  bears  witness 

ander*s  mjrsteries,  which  are  described  to  the  scnipulons  purity  of  the  Eleosi- 

by  Lucian  as  in  some  respects  a  parody  nian  hierophant,  which  was  saf(^;aarded 

of  the  Elensinian,  Alex<indr,  \%  38,  39.  by  the  use  of  anti-aphrodisiac  drogs, 

^  It  is  cprions  that  Hippolytos  in  the  R.  aoa*. 
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Did  the  Eleusinian  miracle-play  include  among  its  motives 
the  birth  of  a  holy  child^  lacchosfor  instance?  A  divine 
birth,  such  as  the  Aii^  yoval^  was  an  ancient  theme  of  Greek 
dramatic  dancing,  and  we  infer  from  Clemens  that  the  birth  of 
Dion3rsos  was  a  motive  of  Phrygian-Sabazian  mysteries  \  As 
regards  Eleusis  the  evidence  on  this  point,  both  the  literary 
and  the  archaeological,  wants  very  careful  scrutiny.  We  know 
how  valuable  is  the  combination  of  these  two  sources  when 
one  or  both  are  clear :  but  when  both  are  doubtful,  they  may 
combine  to  give  us  a  very  dubious  product.  Now  the  person 
who  wrote  the  Philosaphufnena^  who  used  to  be  called  Origen 
but  is  now  regarded  as  Hippolytus,  informs  us  that  at  a  certain 
moment  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  the  hierophant  called 
aloud,  'The  lady-goddess  Brimo  has  born  Brimos  the  holy 
child ''^^  This  is  an  explicit  statement,  and  is  accepted  as 
a  fact  to  build  upon  by  many  scholars  and  archaeologists  ^  : 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  certain  vase-representations  have 
been  interpreted  by  Furtwangler  and  Kern  as  showing  the 
Eleusinian  mystic  story  of  the  divine  birth.  The  archaeological 
evidence  will  be  discussed  later  ^  But  so  far  as  this  interpre- 
tation depends  on  the  text  of  the  Philosopkiifnena^  it  rests  on 
a  very  frail  foundation.  For  Hippolytus,  who  seems  in  that 
passage  to  be  revealing  the  very  heart  of  the  mystery,  does 
not  even  pretend  to  be  a  first-hand  witness,  but  shows  that  he 
is  drawing  from  gnostic  sources.  For  our  purpose  he  could 
hardly  have  been  drawing  from  worse:  for  we  know  that 
a  gnostic  with  his  uncompromising  syncretism  would  have  no 
scruple  in  giving  to  Eleusis  what  belonged  to  Fhrygia.  Hence 
Hippolytus,  in  the  same  breath,  goes  on  to  speak  of  Attis  and 
the  story  of  his  self-mutilation.  And  Clemens,  a  far  higher 
authority,  associates  Brimo,  not  with  Eleusis,  but  with  the 
Phrygian  story  of  Attis  ^  and  is  followed  in  this  by  Arno- 

• /Vw^n^/.  14 (Pott.)  :  cf.  the  *Air«5X-  Jahrbuch   d,    d.  Inst,    1891,   p.    lai; 

AM'Of  yo^ai  in  the  mock-mysteries  of  Kern,  ibid,  1895,  p.  163  (Anzeiger). 

Lodan's  false  prophet,  AUxandr.  %  38.  °  Vide  pp.  252-256. 

^  e.  g.  Foncart,  Recherches^  pp.  48, 49  ^  In  the  Greek  myth  Brimo  had  a 

(who  asigns,  in  my  opinion,  excessive  close  connexion  with  Thessaly  (Propert. 

weight  to  all  citations  fi:x>m  the  Christian  a.  a,  12)  and  with  the  Pheraean  Ar- 

writers  on  the  Eleutinia) ;  Fnitwangler,  temis-Hekate ;  and  probably  because  of 
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bius  \  Now  this  medley  of  Phrygian  and  Eleusinian  l^fend  and 
cult, which  appears  in  the  textof  Hippolytusand  in  thecomments 
of  the  scholiast  on  Plato  *^®  •,  may  conceivably  be  due  to  the 
actual  infusion  of  the  Asia  Minor  orgies  into  the  Attic  mystery 
in  the  later  days  of  paganism  ^  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Athenian  state,  which  never,  even  in  the  late  days  of  its 
decadence,  publicly  established  the  orgies  of  Sabazios  and 
Attis,  should  have  allowed  the  responsible  officials  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  to  contaminate  the  holiest  of  the  state  ceremonies  at  their 
own  caprice.  The  late  imperial  inscriptions  show  us  the  great 
mysteries  practically  unchanged :  nor  did  Clemens  find 
Sabazianism  at  Eleusis. 

The  other  explanation  involves  less  difficulty :  later  writers, 
whether  controversialists  or  compilers,  had  little  first-hand 
knowledge,  and  relied  much  on  late  Orphic  literature,  believing 
in  its  claim  to  represent  Eleusinian  dogma  all  the  more  readily, 
as  that  literature  freely  borrowed  Eleusinian  names ;  and  the 
same  OtoKpatrUx  or  religious  syncretism  which  was  characteristic 
of  gnostic  was  also  a  fashion  of  Orphic  speculation,  and  Diony- 


this  affinity  she  is  called  UapOivos  by 
Lycophron  (Cass.  1 1 75).  Yet  she  joins 
in  love  with  Hermes,  bat  the  legend 
contains  no  idea  of  'immaculate  con- 
ception '  snch  as  Miss  Harrison  wonld 
find  in  it  (JProiegofnena,  p.  553).  In 
the  later  syncretistic  theology  the  name 
'  Brimo '  floats  round  Thradan,  Samo< 
thradan,  Phrygian  cult-legend :  but  it 
may  be  an  old  north  Gxeek  name  for 
the  goddess  of  the  under-world,  mean- 
ing 'the  strong/  or  the  'angry  one,* 
as  Horn,  H.  28,  10  ^fkin\  signifies 
'strength'  or  'rage*:  cf.  na<ri/rp<ircia 
» Persephone  at  Selinus,  Kpdrcia  the 
Cabirian  goddess  on  the  vase  from  the 
Theban  Kabeirion,  vide  Athen.  MUth. 
13,  Taf9. 

•  Protrept.  p.  14  (Pott.) ;  Amob.  Adv. 
Gent.  5,  ao. 

^  This  is  Prof.  Ramsay's  explana- 
tion in  his  article  on  the  'Mysteries,' 
Enc.  Brit.  The  strongest  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view  mijht  seem  at  first 


sight  the  dtation  from  Tatian"*" 
who  first  gives  the  Orf^ic-Sabazian 
story  of  the  incestuous  union  of  Zens 
and  his  daughter  and  her  conception : 
'  Eleusis  shall  now  be  my  witness  and 
the  m]rstic  snake  and  Orpheus ' :  then 
follows  the  ordinary  Eleusinian  story  of 
the  abduction  of  Kore,  the  sorrow  and 
wanderings  of  Demeter.  It  is  all  equally 
inmioral  in  Tatian's  view :  and  Tatian 
might  have  known  the  truth  about  the 
later  Eleusinia  and  may  have  wanted  to 
tell  it  The  '  mystic  snake  *  in  this 
context  is  meant  no  doubt  to  be  Saba- 
zios. But  of  what  is  Eleusis  'the 
witness,*  of  the  first  story  or  the  second 
or  of  both?  Even  if  Tatian  means 
that  Eleusis  is  witness  for  Sabazios,  the 
doubt  arises  whether  for  Tatian,  as  for 
the  later  uncritical  age  generally,  'Eleu- 
sb*  has  not  become  a  mere  name 
synonymous  with  Orpheus,  the  belief 
prevailing  that  everything  'Orphic' 
was  also  Eleusinian. 
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SOS  is  identified  with  Eubouleus,  Attis,  Sabazios,  and  even 
perhaps  Jehovah.  With  the  same  recklessness  the  Orphic  poet 
thrusts  lacchos  into  the  place  which  the  babe  Demipho  occu- 
pies in  the  Homeric  hymn :  and  thus  Lucretius  may  have  got 
the  idea  that  it  was  Ceres  who  nursed  lacchos,  and  hence  may 
have  arisen  the  phrase  *  Dionysos  at  the  breast '  as  a  synonym 
for  lacchos  ***  *. 

But  those  who  think  that  lacchos  was  the  holy  babe  in  the 
Eleusinian  passion-play  should  explain  how  it  was  that  he 
went  to  Eleusis,  in  the  procession  of  the  mystae^  in  the  form  of 
*a  god  in  his  first  prime ';*^*  and  why  the  whole  Athenian 
people  hailed  him  at  the  Lenaea  as  the  son  of  Semele^^^^. 
We  must  suspend  our  judgement  for  the  present  about  the 
divine  birth  in  the  great  mysteries. 

A  further  question  arises  concerning  the  dramatic  element  in 
the  Eleusinia.  Was  there  some  kind  of  stage-machinery  and 
scenic  arrangement  whereby  a  vision  of  Paradise  and  the 
Inferno  could  be  revealed  before  the  eyes  of  the  inystae^  so  as 
strongly  to  impress  their  imaginative  faith  and  to  produce 
a  permanent  conviction  ?  A  passage  from  Themistius'  treatise 
*On  the  Soul,'  preserved  by  Stobaeus,  has  been  sometimes 
quoted  as  proof  that  there  was  *** :  *  The  soul  (at  the  point  of 
death)  has  the  same  experiences  as  those  who  are  being  initiated 
into  great  mysteries ...  at  first  one  wanders  and  wearily  hurries 
to  and  fro,  and  journeys  with  suspicion  through  the  dark  as  one 
uninitiated :  then  come  all  the  terrors  before  the  final  initiation, 
shuddering,  trembling,  sweating,  amazement:  then  one  is 
struck  with  a  marvellous  light,  one  is  received  into  pure  regions 
and  meadows,  with  voices  and  dances  and  the  majesty  of  holy 
sounds  and  shapes :  among  these  he  who  has  fulfilled  initiation 
wanders  free,  and  released  and  bearing  his  crown  joins  in  the 
divine  communion,  and  consorts  with  pure  and  holy  men, 
beholdii^  those  who  live  here  uninitiated,  an  uncleansed  horde, 
trodden  under  foot  of  him  and  huddled  together  in  filth  and 
fog,  abiding  in  their  miseries  through  fear  of  death  and  mis- 
trust of  the  blessings  there.'  Themistius,  a  pagan  writer  of 
the  time  of  Julian,  a  man  of  many  words  and  bad  style,  is 
unusually  interesting  in  this  dithyrambic  fragment.    It  suggests 
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a  passing  reflection  on  the  indebtedness  of  Christian  apoca* 
lyptic  literature  to  some  of  the  later  utterances  of  the  older 
religion.  And  no  doubt  it  contains  an  allusion,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  certain  facts  of  the  Eleusinia.  But  we  dare  not 
strain  the  words  to  any  very  definite  conclusion.  For  the  two 
sides  of  the  simile  are  confused  in  a  dreamy  haze,  nor  can  we 
disentangle  the  phrases  that  refer  to  the  mysteries  from  those 
that  describe  the  life  of  the  soul  afler  death.  Y^  M.  Foucart, 
in  his  Mhnaire  \  finds  in  this  passage  a  proof  that  the  initiated 
in  the  mystery-hall  were  supposed  to  descend  into  hell  and  to 
witness  the  terrors  of  the  place.  Now  we  can  easily  believe, 
and  Themistius  may  help  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  catechu- 
mens passing  from  the  outer  court  into  the  pillared  hall  might 
pass  through  darkness  into  a  wonderful  light,  and  we  know 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  climax  the  form  of  the  hierophant, 
radiant  in  light,  appeared  from  the  suddenly  opened  shrine, 
and  the  bewildering  interchange  of  darkness  and  blaze  can 
work  marvels  upon  an  imagination  sharpened  by  fasting  and 
strained  with  ecstatic  expectancy.  We  conceive  also  that  after 
the  completion  of  the  holy  ceremony,  the  initiated,  wearing  his 
crown,  could  walk  with  the  other  holy  and  purified  beings  in 
a  blissful  communion.  But  there  is  no  \ti\ki\<rvs  in  all  this  so 
far.  When  Themistius  asks  us  to  imagine — if  he  really  asks 
us — that  within  the  TcAconypiov  there  was  an  impressive  scenic 
arrangement  of  meadows  and  flowers,  and  a  region  of  mud  and 
mist  where  the  superior  persons  might  behold  the  wallowing 
crowd  of  the  damned,  we  are  unable  to  follow  him.  The  spade 
of  the  Eleusinian  excavations,  as  Prof.  Gardner  has  some  time 


*•  p.  58.  He  bases  his  belief  also  on 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  U.  315-459 : 
but  the  whole  scene  there,  read  naturally 
and  critically,  conveys  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  any  of  the  9pdffitva  of  the 
mystery-hall:  the  mystae  are  partly 
in  their  own  nether  Paradise  with  torches 
and  a  pervading  smell  of  roast  pig, 
partly  on  the  Athenian  stage,  and  they 
sing  as  if  they  were  escorting  lacchos 
along  the  sacred  way :   all  is  irrespon- 


sible fooling  and  delightful  poetry.  A 
passage  in  Lucian*s  EardirXovs  might 
seem  to  give  some  support  to  his 
theory**** :  the  friends  who  are  journey- 
ing together  in  the  lower  world  see 
something  that  reminds  them  of  the 
mysteries  in  the  scene  around,  especially 
when  a  female  approaches  them  bearing 
a  torch  ;  but  the  only  clear  reference  is 
to  the  daricness  and  the  sudden  gleam 
of  light  approaching. 
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ago  pointed  out  \  has  dispelled  these  allusions :  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hall  was  such  as  would  give  very  little  opportunity 
to  the  modem  scene-artist :  the  basement  has  been  laid  bare, 
and  no  substructures  or  subterranean  passages  have  been  found 
into  which  the  mystae  might  descend  for  a  glimpse  into  the 
Inferno  or  from  which  ghosts  might  arise  to  point  a  moral  ^. 
In  fact,  whatever  passion-play  was  acted,  the  stage-properties 
must  have  been  of  the  simplest  kind  possible,  probably  nothing 
beyond  torch-light  and  gorgeous  raiment.  The  most  impres- 
sive figures  were  the  hierophant  and  the  dadouchos,  as  we 
gather  from  the  late  rhetorician  Sopatros  ^^^  ^ :  *  When  I  had 
passed  within  the  inner  shrine,  and  being  now  an  initiate  had 
seen  the  hierophant  and  Madouchos,  ...  I  came  out  feeling 
strange  and  bewildered.'  The  eight  sacred  officials,  the  priests 
and  priestesses,  were  enough  to  give,  by  solemn  dance  and 
gesture,  a  sufficiently  moving  representation  of  the  abduction, 
the  sorrowful  search,  the  joyful  reunion,  a  holy  marriage,  and 
the  mission  of  Triptolemos.  In  part  of  the  drama,  the  search 
for  Kore,  the  mystae  themselves  may  have  joined,  moving  in 
rhythmic  measures  with  torches  waving.  *  In  Ceres'  mystery 
all  night  long  with  torches  kindled  they  seek  for  Proserpine, 
and  when  she  is  found  the  whole  ritual  closes  with  thanks- 
giving and  the  tossing  of  torches.'  These  words  of  Lactan- 
tius  2^*  ®  may  allude  to  the  Thesmophoria,  but  we  can  conceive 
them  apiplicable  to  the  Eleusinia  too. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  our  imagination  can  penetrate  into 
the  passion-play  of  the  mysteries.  Or  may  we  suppose  that 
thoi^h  there  was  no  architectural  structure  lending  itself  to 
elaborate  stage-effiscts,  yet  the  art  of  the  painter  might  have 
come  to  their  aid,  and  have  provided  lilvox.ts  to  be  hung  on  the 
columns  or  displayed  by  the  hierophant,  representing  scenes  of 
the  Inferno?  Might  such  a  supposition  explain  the  strange 
words  in  the  speech  against  Aristogeiton  ®,  in  which  the  writer 

**  Gardner  and  Jevons,  Gruk  Anti-  which  latter  he  takes  to  be  the  '  anak- 

quUies^  p.  283.  toron '  {Joum,  IntertuU,  Arch,  Numism. 

^  M.  Svoronos  supposes  the  revela-  1901):  I  cannot  discuss  the  topography 

tion  of  the  Up&  not  to  have  gone  on  in  of   Eleusis  here,    bat    am    unable   to 

the  rtXwTfipiw  at  all,  but  in  the  fore-  reconcile  his  views  with  the  texts, 

court  before  the  temple  of  Demeter,  "  i|  §  S^* 
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— not  Demosthenes  nor  an  early  Christian,  but  an  orator  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  c. — describes  the  life  of  Aristogeiton  in 
Athens,  'who  walks  in  company  with  cursing,  blasphemyi 
envy,  faction,  and  strife,  even  as  the  painters  depict  the  g^lty 
in  hell'  This  is  startling  language  from  a  Greek  of  this 
period :  and  such  paintings  as  those  by  Folygnotus  on  the 
Delphian  Lesche  were  not  of  a  style  to  justify  it  Neverthe- 
less, he  may  have  been  thinking  of  these  ;  and  at  least  we  have 
no  indication  that  he  was  thinking  of  any  Eleusinian  mystery- 
paintings.  Not  only  have  we  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
existed  at  Eleusis,  but  we  have  this  reason  for  supposing  they 
did  not :  in  the  elaborate  accounts  of  the  Eleusinian  commis- 
sioners, drawn  up  in  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  and  in- 
scribed on  a  stone  that  was  discovered  some  years  ago  ^  amidst 
the  very  multifarious  items  no  single  entry  occurs  that  points 
to  any  expenditure  on  scene-painting  or  stage-machinery,  or 
any  kind  of  outfit  intended  for  the  passion-play  in  the  reXeoTiT- 
piov.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  latter  was  a  simple 
form  of  choral  mimetic  dancing,  solemn  and  impressive  no 
doubt,  but  not  able  to  startle  the  spectator  by  any  cunningly 
devised  stage  effects.  The  representation  in  a  mediaeval 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgement  would  be  something  far  beyond 
its  scope. 

But  among  the  religious  acts  in  the  service  of  the  mystery 
there  was  one  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  that  which 
has  been  called  the  'passion-play':  and  this  was  the  act  of 
the  hierophantes  when  he  *  displayed  the  sacred  things.' 
Some  of  these  could  be  shown  to  the  neophyte,  as  we  gather 
from  the  story  about  Apollonios  ^^^  ^ :  others  were  reserved 
for  the  final  i'ttoisTtla  to  which  one  could  only  attain  after 
a  year's  interval,  this  being  sometimes  the  distinction  between 
the  fxiStmjs  and  the  iiroTTTris.  What  were  these  Upi?  We 
can  at  least  make  a  probable  guess.  Surely  'the  sacred 
things'  that  were  escorted  so  reverently  to  Athens  by  the 
epheboi  must  have  included  statues  of  the  deities:  reason 
for  this  has  already  been  shown.  These  images  were  perhaps 
of  great  antiquity  or  at  least  of  preternatural  sanctity,  so  that 

•  EpA,  Arch,  1883,  p.  109. 
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the  view  of  them  was  both  a  danger  and  a  privilege :  and  the 
men  who  saw  them,  revealed  perhaps  in  some  mystic  light, 
would  feel  that  they  stood  nearer  to  the  divinity  henceforth. 
But  other  things  may  have  been  shown  among  these  Upi^ 
legendary  relics,  things  that  the  Greeks  might  call  <l>piK<ibri, 
such  as  would  cause  a  religious  tremor  in  the  spectator. 

Of  one  of  these  we  seem  to  be  told  by  Hippolytus,  who 
leads  his  readers  up  to  it  as  to  an  anti-climax  :  he  speaks  of 
'  the  Athenians  initiating  people  at  the  Eleusinia  and  showing 
to  the  epoptae  that  great  and  marvellous  mystery  of  perfect 
revelation,  in  solemn  silence*,  a  cut  corn-stalk ! '  *^®**. 

Now  these  words  occur  in  the  suspicious  statement  that  has 
been  examined  above  in  which  the  formula  is  given  concerning 
the  holy  birth  of  Brimos,  and  the  writer  immediately  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  self-mutilation  of  Attis :  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
coincidence  that  in  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  Attis- 
Sabazian  mysteries,  Attis  himself  is  called  a  arixvs  iiirirSs^  an 
identical  phrase  with  crrixvs  T€d€pi(rnivos*  Considering  the 
context,  therefore,  and  the  sources  from  which  Hippolytus  is 
drawing,  we  are  at  liberty  to  doubt  whether  he  is  giving  us 
anything  genuinely  Eleusinian  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  credible  and  even  probable,  that  a  corn-token  was 
among  the  precious  things  revealed.  For  we  have  every 
reason  to  r^ard  the  mysteries  as  in  some  sense  a  commemo- 
rative harvest-festival,  although  they  were  held  some  time 
after  the  harvest  was  gathered,  probably  after  the  vporipocia  ^ 
An  interesting  statement  by  Plutarch  that '  the  ancients  used 
to  begin  the  sowing  earlier,  and  this  is  evident  from  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries '"®J^,  has  been  interpreted  by  Miiller  as 
evidence  that  these  were  originally  a  sowing-festival.  But  the 
same  celebration  that  gave  thanks  for  the  harvest  could  also 
commemorate  at  the  same  time  the  divine  processes  of  sowing 
and  ploughing.    Triptolemos  was  at  once  a  plougher  and  the 

*  It  is  not  dear  whether  h  <rMnrg  is  participle  is  against  this.    Hippolytus 

to  be  taken  with  rtB^pta/iipow  arAxW^t  ^  ^^^  careful  of  the  order  of  his  words, 

as  its  position  suggests :  if  so,  we  most  and  I  believe  h  <7<anr//  is  meant  to  be 

suppose  that  the  stalk  was  cut  in  the  taken  with  the  words  that  precede. 

presence  of  the  mysiae^  but  the  perfect  **  Vide  supra,  p.  44. 
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apostle  who  distributed  the  grain  for  sowing  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  pla3red  a  part  in  the  sacred  drama,  and  his  mission 
was  a  ntotif  of  the  plot.  The  valuable  Amphictyonic  decree 
recently  discovered  at  Delphi  ^®*»  reveals  the  strong  hold  that 
the  Attic  mysteries  had  on  the  Greek  world  in  the  second 
century  B.  C. :  the  Amphictyons  admit  that  Attica  was  the 
original  home  of  civilization,  law,  and  agriculture,  and  the 
mysteries  are  specially  mentioned  as  the  means  whereby  men 
were  raised  from  savagery  to  the  higher  life.  And  that  the 
culminating  blessing  of  the  harvest  was  a  paramount  fact 
in  the  physical  background  of  the  g^eat  mysteries  can  scarcely 
be  gainsaid.  Reason  has  been  shown  for  believing  that  the 
ivapxal  of  Attica  and  the  other  Hellenic  states  were  delivered 
at  their  celebration ;  and  if  this  were  doubtful  we  have  the 
statement  of  Himerius  that  the  m^stae  were  commanded 
to  bring  sheafs  of  com  as  a  symbol  of  civilized- diet  ^^'*; 
Isocrates  regards  Demeter's  gift  of  com  as  associated  with 
the  institution  of  the  rcXcnf,  and  speaks  of  her  blessings 
which  only  the  n^stae  can  fully  comprehend^  Maximus 
Tyrius  maintained  that  all  such  festivals  were  founded  by 
husbandmen  ^^^° ;  and  finally  Varro  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that '  there  was  nothing  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  that  did 
not  pertain  to  com '  ^^^,  an  exaggerated  statement  no  doubt, 
but  one  that  together  with  all  the  other  evidence  almost 
compels  us  to  believe  that  a  com-token  would  be  among  the 
sacred  things  reverentially  there  displayed.  And  it  may  have 
also  served  as  a  token  of  man's  birth  and  re-birth,  not  under 
the  strain  of  symbolic  interpretation,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  naive  and  primitive  belief  in  the  unity  of  man's  life  with 
the  vegetative  world.  But  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  worshipped,  as  a  divinity  in  its  own 
right :  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Jevons  that  the  Eleusinians  in 
their  mystery  paid  divine  honours  to  a  corn-totem  is  not  based 
on  any  relevant  evidence ;  nor,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  there 
any  trace  of  corn-worship,  still  less  of  corn-totemism,  discover- 
able in  any  part  of  the  Hellenic  world*.  The  question, 
however,  is  part  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  Eleusinian 
sacrament,  with  which  this  account  will  conclude. 

•  Vide  pp.  35-37. 
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Meantime,  granting  that  Hippolytus'  statement  is  in  this 
instance  correct,  we  modems  at  least  need  find  nothing 
ridiculous  in  the  fact  that  he  scornfully  reveals. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  what  was  done  in  the 
mysteries,  the  action,  the  things  displayed,  ra  hpdfitva,  still 
reserving  the  consideration  of  the  sacrifice  or  sacrament.  It 
is  convenient  now  to  notice  the  formulae,Jf  we  can  find  any 
record  of  them,  also  the  Upbs  kSyos^  the  exegesis  sermon  or 
discourse  of  the  hierophant,  if  there  was  any.  We  may  first 
note  a  very  valuable  passage  in  Proclus,  which,  when  restored 
by  the  brilliant  and  convincing  emendation  of  Lobeck  *,  yields 
the  following  meaning  ^^^^  *  in  the  Eleusinian  rites  they  gazed 
up  to  the  heaven  and  cried  aloud  '*  rain,''  they  gazed  down 
upon  the  earth  and  cried  "conceive/"  This  genuine  ore  of 
an  old  religious  stratum  sparkles  all  the  more  for  being  found 
in  a  waste  deposit  of  neo-Platonic  metaphysic.  The  formula 
savours  of  a  very  primitive  liturgy  that  closely  resembled  the 
famous  Dodonaean  invocation  to  Zeus  the  sky-god  and 
mother-earth ;  and  it  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  Eleusinian 
ritual  'quod  ad  frumentum  attinet.'  But  we  should  be  glad 
of  some  recorded  utterance  that  would  better  reflect  the 
spiritual  mood  of  the  catechumen :  and  we  are  left  with 
nothing  more  than  that  of  which  we  are  told  by  Clemens, 
truthfully  no  doubt:  'The  pass-word  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  is  as  follows,  "I  have  fasted,  I  have  drunk  the 
barley-drink,  I  have  taken  (things)  from  the  sacred  chest, 
having  tasted  thereof^  I  have  placed  them  into  the  Kalathos, 


*  Lobeck*8  emendation  is  proved  by 
the  passage  in  Hippolytos,  R.  219,  and 
an  inscription  found  on  the  margin  of 
a  well  near  the  Dipylon  gate,  'O  Ileb' 
6  M^  XBiip^*  Mf»^  KoXtd'  tt  icv€ 
iw4pxP€,  BuU,  Corr,  Hell,  ao,  p.  79; 
sec  Lenormant, '  Elensinia*  in  Darem- 
berg  ei  SagHo^  2,  p.  573,  n.  68a,  who 
condndes  that  the  formula  was  uttered 
at  the  Uktjfiox&oi,  and  that  these  took 
place  at  Athens  immediately  on  the 
return  of  the  myslae.  But  the  invoca- 
tion of  Pan,  Men,  and  the  Nymphs 
does  not  suggest  the  UXtffwx&cu:  the 


inscription  seems  only  to  prove  that  the 
formula  was  not  confined  to  the  mys- 
teries and  was  not  part  of  the  secret 
Xj6yos  (it  is  probably  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.  D.). 

^  The  word  ipyoffdfttros  in  the  for- 
mula has  been  emended  by  Lobeck 
{Aglaoph.  p.  as)  to  kxiwakyAvo^ :  Prof. 
Dietericb,  Eine  MUhrasliturgiey  p. 
I  a5,  would  retain  ipyaadfAtvos,  to  which 
he  would  give  an  obscene  meaning; 
but  if  such  were  lurking  in  the  words 
Amobins  would  have  seized  on  it,  who 
quotes  the  formula  in  an  innocent  para- 
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and  ajgain  from  the  kalathos  into  the  chest  ^"V  This 
curious  and  somewhat  lengthy  formula  served  excellently  no 
doubt  to  distinguish  the  initiated,  and  it  illustrates  the 
exceeding  importance  attaching  in  early  mystic  ritual  to 
simple  movements  and  acts :  nevertheless  it  would  strike  us 
as  flat  and  dull,  but  for  one  gleam  of  enlightenment  it  gives  us 
concerning  something  we  would  wish  to  know.  Some  kind  of 
sacrament  was  a  preliminary  condition  of  admission  to  the 
mystery  or  was  itself  part  of  the  fH^ijo-i;.  In  drinking  the 
KVKtiiv  the  mystae  drank  of  the  same  cup  as  the  goddess  drank 
of  when  at  last  she  broke  her  nine  days'  &st  in  the  midst  of 
her  sorrow,  and  the  antiquity  of  this  ritual  is  attested  by  the 
Homeric  hymn.  This  then  is  some  kind  of  communion 
service,  which  will  be  considered  later;  and  part  of  the 
same  celebration  was  the  rite  to  which  the  rest  of  the  formula 
refers — if  Lobeck*s  emendation  is  accepted — ^the  eating  by 
the  communicant  of  some  sacred  food  which  was  preserved  in 
the  mystic  cista,  pain  bAiit  probably  with  other  cereals  and 
fruits.  And  again  we  have  a  reference  to  the  probably 
sacramental  eating  of  holy  food  in  the  extract  from  Folemon, 
given  by  Athenaeus '^^^  which  Rubensohn  maintains  with 
skilful  and  convincing  arguments  to  refer  to  the  K€pxvo4>opi,a  % 
an  essential  though  preliminary  part  of  the  great  mystery. 
And  here  also  the  food  is  nothing  but  fruits  and  cereals. 
Elsewhere  animal  sacrifice  was  prevalent  in  Demeter's  wor- 
ship ;  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  was  allowed  or  tabooed  in 
the  more  esoteric  ritual  of  the  mysteries  ^,  but  it  was  certainly 
practised  in  the  Tr€ptpo\os  of  the  temple  ^^^8. 


phrase,  though  in  a  very  vituperative 
context,  Adv,  Nation,  5.  a6.  However, 
Prof.  Dieterich  in  his  valuable  treatise 
has  collected  evidence  proving  in  mnch 
ancient  ritual  the  prevalence  of  the  belief 
that  mystic  communion  with  the  deity 
could  be  obtained  through  the  semblance 
of  sexual  intercourse :  it  is  found  in  the 
Attis-Cybele  worship,  and  in  the  Isis- 
ritual  (Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  3)  and  it  pro- 
bably explains  the  myth  of  Pasiphae. 

•  Ath.  Mitth,  1898,  p.  271. 

^  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'^'* 


tellfl  us  that '  it  was  not  lawful  to  fling 
outside  (the  temple)  any  part  of  the 
victim  offered  to  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phone' (jM/ui^  refers  properly  to  animal 
sacrifioe).  We  are  familiar  with  this 
rule  in  Greece  expressed  often  in  the 
ritual-inscriptions  by  the  phrase  o^k 
dvo^pd,  and  we  find  it  in  other  Medi- 
terranean countries.  It  implies  that  the 
sacrifice  is  so  sacred  that  it  must  be 
consumed  on  the  altar  and  not  taken 
away  to  a  secular  place  or  for  secular 
purposes.    The  scholiast's  words  would 
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The  scholiast  on  Plato  *^^*  pretends  to  have  discovered 
another  Eleusinian  formula,  not  unlike  the  last, '  I  have  eaten 
from  the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbal,  I  have 
carried  the  sacred  vessel,  I  have  crept  under  the  shrine  (or 
bridal-chamber)  •.'  At  once  we  catch  the  echo  of  a  Phrygian 
orgy ;  and  Firmicus  Matemus,  supported  by  Clemens,  supplies 
the  fitting  termination  to  such  a  litany,  *  I  have  become 
a  mystic  votary  of  Attis.'  We  can  leave  this  aside  in  discussing 
Eleusis  \ 

Was  there  then  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  litany  or  solemn 
utterance  ?  We  can  discover  nothing  more  ;  but,  because  the 
record  fails  us  at  this  point,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  must  not 
assert  that  there  were  no  other  words  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  mystae  more  expressive  of  spiritual  hope;  such  as  was 
perhaps  the  joyful  proclamation  in  the  Athenian  marriage- 
service  and  the  Phrygian  Dionysiac  mystery, '  I  have  fled  from 
evil,  I  have  found  a  better  thing ' :  even  in  certain  modern 
savage  mjrsteries  the  idea  of  the  mental  regeneration  of  the 
initiated  finds  utterance  ®.  But  it  may  not  have  been  the  cue 
of  the  Christian  writers  to  mention  it,  and  the  pagan  may  have 
refrained  out  of  reverence. 

We  can  pass  now  to  consider  whether  there  was  any  dis- 
course or  official  exposition  of  mystic  doctrine  or  belief,  delivered  — -- 


be  out  of  place  if  he  were  thinking 
merely  of  a  6Xo/ravra;/ia :  they  imply 
a  moifioe  that  coald  be  eaten,  and 
pocably  a  sacramental  sacrifice  of  a 
holy  victim,  perhaps  a  pig,  somewhere 
inside  Demeter's  and  Kore's  temple. 
Bat  where  and  when?  The  scholiast 
is  referring  to  an  Attic  rule,  bnt  not  of 
necessity,  though  probably,  to  Eleusis. 
Was  the  porple-died  wool  that  seems  to 
haftt  been  nsed  in  the  ritnal  of  the 
mysteries  partly  for  porification,  partly 
as  a  badge  to  bind  ronnd  the  arms  and 
iieet  of  the  mystae^  a  'surrogate'  for 
the  blood  of  the  animal  or  of  them- 
selves, with  which  in  ancient  times  they 
may  haTC  been  smeared '^*^  The  purple 
badge  oocnned  also  in  the  Samothra- 
ctan  mysteries:    and  here  perhaps  as 


well  as  at  Eleusis  was  merely  a  symbol 
of  the  lower  world,  used  as  an  amnlet — 
vide  p.  17  a,  note  c. 

*  The  iroaT^s  will  probably  have  been 
the  small  shrine  of  Cybele,  regarded  as 
her  bridal-chamber,  carried  by  her  ireurro- 

•»  The  context  in  ProtrepU  p.  13 
(Pott.)  clearly  connects  the  formula  with 
the  Phrygian  mysteries ;  Lenormant  in 
'Eleusinia,'  Danmberg  et  Sagiiot  a. 
p.  57a  misreads  Clemens,  and  preferring 
the  authority  of  the  unknown  scholiast  to 
that  of  the  other  two  writers  concludes 
that '  the  Sabazios-mystery  was  part  of 
the  Eleusinian  4iroirrcia.* 

"  Vide  Frazer,  GolcUn  Bough*,  vol.  3, 
p.  4a8,  &c. 
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at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  or  accompanying  it.  This  is  the 
question  on  which  Lobeck's  scepticism  was  most  active ;  for 
he  had  to  silence  the  absurdities  of  those  who  held  the  opinion 
that  the  hierophant  was  in  the  position  of  a  prophet-priest  who 
aspired  to  impart  profounder  truth  concerning  Grod  and  man 
and  the  world  to  eager  ears.  No  official  priest  of  Greece  was 
likely  to  be  a  spiritual  teacher  or  to  rise  much  above  the 
intellectual  level  of  his  fellows.  Nevertheless,  there  was  cer- 
tainly some  exposition  accompanying  the  unfolding  of  the 
mysteries,  though  it  may  well  have  been  the  least  important 
part  of  the  whole  ceremony,  of  probably  less  importance  than 
the  sermon  at  the  close  of  our  Christian  service  \  Something 
was  heard  as  well  as  seen  '^^  ^ :  the  Eumolpidae  were  in  charge 
of  certain  iypa(l>oi  voyuoi^  an  unwritten  code,  according  to  which 
they  delivered  their  exegesis,  which  may  have  been  little  more 
than  decisions  on  details  of  ritual  ^^^ :  but  the  hierophant  said 
something  more ;  he  was  the  chief  spokesman,  who  *  poured 
forth  winning  utterance,'  and  whose  voice  the  catechumen 
•  ardently  desired  to  hear '  202  a, «,  219^  ^jj^t  then  was  this  utter- 
ance  of  the  hierophant,  delivered  not  at  the  vpopptiins  nor  in  the 
preliminary  ceremonies,  but  in  the  hall  of  the  mysteries,  which 
only  the  mystae  could  hear  ?  In  judging  the  evidence,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  what  may  have  been  said  to  his 
prot^g^  by  the  individual  /mvoraycoyrfs,  the  private  introducer, 
or  again  what  was  expounded  in  outside  speculation  concern- 
ing the  inner  meaning  of  the  o]Dyia,and  on  the  other  hand  what 
was  communicated  by  those  who  had  the  right  of  exegesis  in 
the  inner  hall.  For  instance,  when  we  are  told  by  St.  Augus- 
tine 2-^  that  Varro  interpreted  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  as 
containing  nothing  but  corn-ritual  and  corn-symbolism,  we 
have  only  Varro's  private  judgement,  which  is  interesting 
though  false,  but  in  any  case  it  does  not  concern  the  question 
we  are  raising.  Nor  again,  when  Cicero  in  the  De  Natura 
Deorum^  speaks  as  though  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the 

*  In  the  analysis  of  the  various  parts  sentence  of  Galen's,  De  usu  Part.  7.  I4» 

of  the  fivtrrffpiov  by  Theo  Smymaens,  who  speaks  of  the  rapt  attention  paid 

quoted  above,  there  is  no  clear  mention  by  the  initiated  '  to  the  things  done  and 

of  \6yos  or  discourse ;    but  we  have  said '  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Samothra> 

some  evidence  of  its  importance  in  a  cian  mysteries.  ^  i.  4a. 
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Eleusinia  was  natural  philasophy  rather  than  theology, '  rerum 
magis  natura  cognoscitur  quam  deorum/  must  we  infer  that 
the  hierophant  discoursed  on  the  sacred  m3^hs  of  Greece  in 
the  style  of  the  later  stoics,  or  of  Roschcr  and  Max  Miiller ; 
the  context  only  indicates  that  certain  people  rationalized  on  the 
Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  ceremonies  with  a  view  to  discover 
in  them  a  mere  system  of  symbolic  expression  of  natural  and 
physical  &cts.  This  tendency  was  rife  in  Greece  from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  onwards,  as  it  has  been  rife  in  our  age  :  so  far  as  it 
was  effective  it  was  fatal  to  the  anthropomorphic  religion ;  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  hierophant,  however  eccentric, 
would  allow  himself  to  be  dominated  by  such  a  suicidal  impulse 
when  discoursing  on  the  holy  rites.  Another  passage  in  Cicero 
is  more  difficult  to  explain :  '  Remember,  as  you  have  been 
initiated,  the  things  that  were  imparted  to  you  in  the  mys- 
teries***'; and  the  context  shows  clearly  that  he  is  referring  to 
the  Euhemeristic  doctrine  that  deities  were  merely  glorified 
men  who  died  long  ago,  and  the  words  quoted,  as  well  as 
those  which  precede,  certainly  suggest  that  Eleusis  taught  her 
catechumens  this  depressing  doctrine.  No  doubt  the  hiero- 
phant had  some  slight  liberty  of  exposition,  and  his  discourse 
may  have  occasionally  reflected  some  of  the  passing  theories  of 
the  day  %  absurd  or  otherwise ;  but  that  Euhemerism  was  part 
of  the  orthodox  dogma  of  the  mysteries,  of  the  itirpi^a  EvfxoA- 
vidMv,  we  should  refuse  to  believe  even  if  Cicero  explicitly 
stated  it.  There  is  something  here,  probably  trifling,  that  we 
do  not  understand ;  Cicero*s  statement  may  be  a  mere  mistake, 
or  based  on  some  insignificant  fact  such  as  that  Eubouleus  the 
god  was  once  an  Eleusinian  shepherd. 

More  important  is  the  extract  from  Porphyry  ^^^,  who  tells 
us  that  *  Triptolemos  is  said  to  have  laid  down  laws  for  the 
Athenians,'  and  that  Xenocrates  declared  that  three  of  these 
were  still  preached  at  Eleusis,  namely,  *to  honour  one's 
&ther  and  mother,  to  make  to  the  deities  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice of  fruits,  not  to  destroy  animal  life.'  Here  is  moral  teach- 
ing and  an  important  ritual-law,  and  the  natural  interpretation 

*  In  the  time  of  Julian  the  hiero-      neo-Platonic  tendencies,  vide  Eonapias, 
phant  was  a  philosopher,  probably  of      Vit,  Max.  p.  52  (Boissonade). 
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of  the  passage  is  that  these  rules  of  conduct  were  impressed 
upon  the  mystae  by  those  who  expounded  the  mysteries.  For 
what  other  teaching  was  there  at  Eleusis  except  in  the  reXe(m(- 
/>iov?  Yet  we  are  confronted  with  difficulties.  The  Greeks 
did  not  want  mysteries  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  their 
parents,  for  this  was  sanctioned  and  upheld  by  the  ordinary 
religion.  As  regards  the  sanctity  of  animal  life,  could  Eleusis 
teach  a  vegetarian  religious  doctrine  that  was  openly  and 
systematically  defied  by  the  state  and  the  fi^stae  themselves  ? 
We  may  believe,  though  we  cannot  absolutely  assert,  that  the 
sacrifices  or  sacraments  in  the  '  telesterion '  were  bloodless,  but 
animal  victims  were  offered  in  the  v€plpoXos  of  the  temple,  and 
the  rites  of  purification  demanded  the  shedding  of  animal 
blood.  It  is  possible  that  Xenocrates  was  attemptii^  to  father 
Orphic  doctrines  upon  Triptolemos  and  Eleusis :  for  though 
he  is  not  otherwise  known  as  a  propagandist  of  Orphism,  he 
was  interested  in  its  mythology,  and  appears  to  have  held 
peculiar  opinions  concerning  the  sanctity  of  animal  life. 

At  any  rate  we  cannot  believe  that  Porphyry's  statement, 
however  we  may  explain  or  regard  it,  reveals  to  us  anything 
of  the  mystic  teaching  of  the  Eleusinia.  No  doubt  the  hiero- 
phant  descanted,  on  the  blessings  mankind  derived  from 
Demeter,  as  the  testimony  of  Isocrates  assures  us  *** ;  doubtless 
he  would  comment  on  the  Upi  explaining  their  sanctity,  as  the 
savage  hierophant  of  the  Australian  mysteries  explains  the 
sanctity  of  the  *  Churinga  *  to  the  neophyte.  Certainly  it  was 
not  his  part  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  for  as  Rohde  has  well  pointed  out,  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  after  death  was  presupposed  by  the  mysteries, 
and  was  more  or  less  accepted  by  the  average  Greek,  being 
the  basis  of  the  cult  of  the  dead.  It  was  happiness  in  the  other 
world  that  the  mysteries  promised  and  which  initiation  aimed  at 
securing.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  through  the  solemn  and 
impressive  ceremonies  of  initiation,  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
continuance  of  life  may  have  gained  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  average  man :  while  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  discourse  of  the  hierophant  touched  on  the  future  joys  of 
the  mystae.    He  may  also  have  exhorted  them  to  lead  pure 
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and  good  lives  in  the  future.  But  we  know  nothing  positively 
of  any  higher  moral  teaching  in  these  mysteries :  we  have  no 
record  and  no  claim  put  forth.  It  is  clear  that  their  immediate 
aim  was  not  an  ethical  one ;  though  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  certain  cases  they  would  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  subsequent  conduct.  The  character  of  these 
ceremonies,  as  of  Greek  religion  in  general,  was  dominantly 
ritualistic ;  but  the  fifth  century  B.C.  was  ripe  for  that  momen- 
tous development  in  religion  whereby  the  conception  of 
ritualistic  purity  becomes  an  ethical  idea.  It  is  specially 
attested  concerning  the  Samothracian  rites  that  persons  were 
the  better  and  juster  for  initiation  into  them  \  As  regards 
the  Eleusinia  we  have  no  such  explicit  testimony  ^^:  it  is 
even  implied  by  the  cynical  phrase  of  Diogenes  that  they 
made  no  moral  demands  at  all  ^^  \  but  ex  hypothesi  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Andocides, 
when  he  is  pleading  for  his  life  before  the  Athenian  jury, 
assumes  that  those  who  had  been  initiated  would  take  a  juster 
and  sterner  view  of  moral  guilt  and  innocence,  and  that  foul 
conduct  was  a  greater  sin  when  committed  by  a  man  who  was 
in  the  service  of  *  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter '  *^^  \  And  we 
should  not  forget  the  words  of  Aristophanes  at  the  close  of  the 
beautiful  ode  that  Dionysos  heard  in  the  meadows  of  the 
blessed, '  To  us  alone  is  there  a  sun  and  joyous  light  afler 
death,  who  have  been  initiated  and  who  lived  in  pious 
fashion  as  touching  our  duty  to  strangers  and  private 
people '«»^ 

The  Amphictyonic  decree^***  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
speaks  of  the  mysteries  as  enforcing  the  lesson  that  'the 
greatest  of  human  blessings  is  fellowship  and  mutual  trust' : 
but  these  words  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  any  actual  doc- 
trine that  was  explicitly  preached,  but  as  alluding  to  the 
natural  influence  which  all  participation  in  mystic  rites  pro- 
duces on  the  mind,  the  quickened  sense  of  comradeship 
between  the  members.  And  this  may  have  been  the  implicit 
idea  that  inspired  the  conviction  of  the  rhetorician  Sopatros 

*  Diod.  Sic  5.  49. 
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that  initiation  would  increase  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of 
excellence  **'  ^. 

As  r^rards  the  moral  question,  then,  we  may  conclude  that 
though  in  the  Homeric  hymn  there  is  no  morality,  but  happi- 
ness after  death  depends  on  the  performance  of  certain  cere- 
monies, and  punishment  follows  tlie  neglect  of  them  ^**  *,  by 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  mysteries  had  come  to  make  for 
righteousness  in  some  degree :  probably  not  so  much  through 
direct  precept  or  exhortation,  but  rather  through  their  psycho- 
logic results,  through  the  abiding  influences  that  may  be 
produced  on  will  and  feeling  by  a  solemn,  majestic,  and  long 
sustained  ceremony,  accompanied  by  acts  of  purification  and 
self-denial,  and  leading  up  to  a  profoimd  sense  of  self-deliverance. 

In  fact  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  concerning  the  Aoyos 
or  discourse  delivered  at  the  mysteries  it  was,  as  we  have  said, 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  jiroTrrcfa,  the  sight  of  holy  things 
and  scenes :  we  gather  this  from  other  evidence,  but  specially 
from  Aristotle's  well-known  statement  that '  the  initiated  do 
not  learn  anything  so  much  as  feel  certain  emotions  and  are 
put  into  a  certain  frame  of  mind  *  ***.  These  words  throw  more 
light  than  almost  any  other  record  on  the  true  significance  of 
the  Eleusinia  ;  and  are  at  least  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  M.  Foucart's  theory,  expounded  in  his  RecJurches^  about 
which  a  few  words  may  be  said  before  leaving  the  question 
concerning  the  mystic  teaching.  In  accordance  with  his 
theory  of  their  Egyptian  origin,  he  maintains  that  the  object 
of  the  mysteries  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead :  to  provide,  namely,  the  mystae  with 
elaborate  rules  for  avoiding  the  perils  that  beset  the  road  into 
the  other  world,  and  for  attaining  at  last  to  the  happy  r^ons : 
that  for  this  purpose  the  hierophant  recited  magic  formulae 
whereby  the  soul  could  repel  the  demons  that  beset  the  path 
by  which  it  must  journey;  and  the  mystes  learned  them  by 
careful  repetition :  therefore  a  fine  and  impressive  voice  was 
demanded  of  the  hierophant,  and  the  \6iyo^  was  really  the 
cardinal  point  of  the  whole  :  and  it  was  to  seek  this  deliverance 
from  the  terrors  of  hell  that  all  Greece  flocked  to  Eleusis, 
while  poets  and  orators  glorified  the  Eleusinian  scheme  of 
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salvatioa  Even  M.  Foucart's  well-known  learning  and  acumen 
fail  to  commend  these  hypotheses.  The  weakness  in  certain 
parts  of  them  has  been  exposed  already :  great  violence  has 
to  be  done  to  the  facts  to  make  the  Egyptian  theory  plausible 
for  a  moment ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  or  allusion,  much  less 
record,  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  sources,  suggesting  that  any 
lecital  of  magic  formulae  was  part  of  the  ceremony.  To 
suppose  that  the  crowds  that  sought  the  privilege  of  initiation 
were  tormented,  as  modem  Europe  has  been  at  certain  times, 
by  ghostly  terrors  of  judgement,  is  to  misconceive  the  average 
Greek  mind.  The  Inferno  of  Greek  mythology  is  far  less 
lurid  tlian  Dante's,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Greek  tem- 
perament that  it  never  took  its  goblin-world  very  seriously, 
though  the  belief  was  generally  prevalent  that  the  gods  might 
punish  flagrant  sinners  after  death.  In  fact,  M.  Foucart's 
theories  which  have  no  vrcdsemblance  in  their  application  to 
Eleusis  would  be  better  in  place  in  a  discussion  of  the  private 
Orphic  sects  and  their  mystic  ceremonies.  The  tombs  of 
Crete  and  Magna  Graecia  have  supplied  us  with  fragments  of 
an  Orphic  poem,  verses  from  which  were  buried  with  the  dead, 
and  served  as  amulets  or  spells  to  secure  salvation  for  the  soul. 
And  Plato,  always  reverential  of  Eleusinian  rites,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  attempts  of  the  Orphic  priests  to  terrorize 
men's  minds  with  threats  of  punishment  that  awaited  them  in  the 
next  world,  unless  they  performed  certain  mystic  sacrifices  in 
this.  If  the  kernel  of  the  mysteries  were  what  M.  Foucart 
supposes,  the  recitation  of  magic  spells  whereby  to  bind  the 
demon  powers  of  the  next  world,  Greek  ethical  philosophy 
would  have  probably  attacked  them  as  detrimental  to  morality, 
and  their  vogue  would  have  been  an  ominous  sign  of  mental 
decay.  But  on  the  contrary  they  reached  their  zenith  when 
the  Greek  intellect  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  sanity  and  health. 
We  have  no  reason  for  imputing  to  them  a  debasing  supersti- 
tion or  to  suppose  that  their  main  function  was  a  magic 
incantation  :  what  there  was  of  primitive  thought  in  the 
mystery,  probably  the  belief  in  the  close  association  of  man's 
life  with  the  life  of  plants,  could  easily  be  invested  with  a 
higher  significance  and  serve  as  the  stimulus  of  a  higher  hope. 

FAunnx.     m  O 
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The  account  of  the  mysteries  as  given  above  is  perhaps  as 
complete  as  the  literary  evidence  at  present  forthcomii^ 
allows.  But  does  it  explain  the  enthusiastic  reverence  they 
awakened,  and  the  rapturous  praise  that  the  best  Greek 
literature  often  awarded  them^^^?  'Happy  is  he,'  cries 
Pindar,  'who  has  seen  them  before  he  goes  beneath  the 
hollow  earth :  that  man  knows  the  true  end  of  life  and  its 
source  divine ' :  and  Sophocles  vies  with  Pindar  in  his  tribute 
of  devotion ;  the  stately  and  religious  Aeschylus,  native  of 
Eleusis,  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Demeter  '  who  has  nurtured 
his  soul':  while  Isocrates  in  his  liquid  prose  declares  that 
'  for  those  who  have  shared  in  them  their  hopes  are  sweetened 
concenung  the  end  of  life  and  their  whole  existence ' ;  and 
the  writers  of  the  later  days  of  ps^fanism,  Aristides  and 
Libanius,  speak  of  them  with  more  fervent  ecstasy  stilL 

To  explain  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  the  fascination  they 
exercised  over  the  national  mind  of  Hellas  some  of  us  may  be 
inclined  to  have  recourse  to  the  theory  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Jevons  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion ;  some 
less  important  points  of  it  have  already  been  criticized,  but 
it  has  been  convenient  to  reserve  the  consideration  of  its 
central  principle  for  the  close  of  this  chapter.  The  theory 
is  a  theory  of  totemism  conjoined  with  a  certain  view  of  the 
Eleusinian  sacrifice.  We  will  now  be  silent  about  the  question 
of  totemism,  a  word  that  is  irrelevant  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Eleusinia  ;  it  is  his  view  of  the  sacrifice  that  it  is  fruitful  to 
consider.  He  has  drawn  from  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
work  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites  the  conception  of  the 
gift-offering  to  the  deity  being  a  later  and  in  some  sense  a 
depraved  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  and  higher  sacrifice,  which 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacramental  meal  whereby  the  wor- 
shipper became  of  one  flesh  and  one  blood  with  his  deity  by 
eating  or  drinking  some  divine  substance.  He  goes  on  to 
maintain  that  certain  archaic  worships  in  Greece,  among 
others  the  Eleusinia,  had  been  able  to  retain  the  more  primitive 
and  in  some  sense  the  more  spiritual  conception  of  sacrifice  as 
a  communion,  which  elsewhere  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
more  utilitarian  view  of  it  as  a  bribe :  then  that  the  opening 
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of  the  great  mysteries  to  the  Greek  world — an  event  which 
he  erroneously  places  in  the  period  of  Solon — coincided  with 
the  revival  of  religious  feeling  in  Greece,  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  gift-offering  and  with  a  yearning  for 
a  closer  religious  communion  through  more  efficacious,  sacra- 
mental ritual.  Now  the  original  and  well-reasoned  hypothesis^ 
that  was  first  put  forward  in  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica  and  developed  in  his 
larger  work,  wants  more  careful  scrutiny  than  it  has  usually 
received,  and  the  detailed  examination  of  it  must  be  reserved  \ 
When  modified  in  certain  important  points  the  theory  is,  I 
think,  applicable  to  Greek  as  well  as  to  Semitic  sacrifice. 
Sacramental  meals  are  found  in  Greece,  and  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  mysteries.  Doubtless  the  drinking  of  the 
§cvK€^p  and  the  eating  from  the  Kipxyo9  implied  some  idea  of 
communion  with  the  divinity ;  and  an  inscription  tells  us  that 
the  priest  of  the  Samothracian  mysteries  broke  sacred  bread 
and  poured  out  drink  for  the  mystae  ^  \  a  savage  form  of 
sacrament  may  be  faintly  discernible  in  the  Arcadian  Despoina- 
ritual  **•.  But  if  we  keep  strictly  to  the  evidence,  as  we  ought 
in  such  a  case,  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  a  sacramental 
common  meal  at  Eleusis,  to  which,  as  around  a  communion- 
table, the  worshippers  gathered,  strengthening  their  mutual 
sense  of  religious  fellowship  thereby:  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
vapiaiToi  of  Demeter  as  we  hear  of  the  vapia-LTOi  of  Heracles 
and  Apollo  at  Achamae. 

As  r^ards  the  sacrifices  before  the  mystae  reached  Eleusis, 
we  know  nothing  about  them  except  that  one  of  them  at  least 
was  a  preliminary  condition  of  initiation.  As  for  the  Kv/cccii;, 
for  all  we  know,  they  may  have  drunk  it  separately,  each  by 
himself  or  herself,  or  at  least  in  pairs  ^ ;  we  have  no  proof  here 
of  a  sacramental  common  meal,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  votary  felt  in  drinking  it  a  certain  fellowship  with  the 
deity,  who  by  the  story  had  drunk  it  before  him  \    Still  less 

*  Vide  my  article  in  HUtbtrt  Journal^  menU  of  Demeter,  p.  240,  showing  two 
1904,  p.  306.  mystae, 

^  Arch.  Epigr.  MUth.  i88a,  p.  8,  ^  There  is  no  text  or  context  which 

no.  14.  proves  that  the  initiated  at  Elensis  was 

*  Vide  the  vase  described  in  Monu-      regarded  as  of  one  flesh  with  the  deity : 

O   2 
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— ^and  this  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  constructive  idea  of 
Dr.  Jevons'  theory — is  there  any  sign  that  the  initiated  believed 
they  were  partaking  through  food  of  the  divine  substance  of 
their  divinity.    This  conception  of  the  sacrament,  which  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  Christian  theology,  appears  elsewhere 
sporadically  in  ancient  Greek  ritual ;  we  may  detect  it  in  the 
Attic  Buphonia,  in  the  Dionysiac  oflfering  of  the  bull-calf  at 
TenedoSy  in  the  story  of  the  mad  bull  with  golden  horns,  that 
seems  to  have  embodied  Hekate,  devoured  by  the  Thessalian 
host  * ;  and  it  is  salient  in  the  Maenad-ritual  of  Dionysos. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  that  we  could  assume  it  in 
any  given  case  without  evidence.     And  there  is  no  kind  of 
evidence  of  its  recognition  at  Eleusis:    and  no  convincing 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Greeks  flocked  there  because 
they  were  weary  of  the  conventional  gift-offering,  and  because 
they  believed  that  a  profounder  and  more  satisfying  ritual  of 
communion-sacrifice  existed  there.    Moreover,  we  have  strong 
grounds  for  doubting  whether  this  latter  ever  exercised  a  vital 
influence   upon    religious   thought  in  the  older   Hellenism, 
outside  at  least  the  pale  of  the  private  Orphic  societies.    It 
may  have  been  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  the  later  Cybele- 
worship ;  but  the  author  of   the  Homeric  hymn,  the  first 
propagandist  of  the    Eleusinia,  ignores   it   altogether,  and 
presents  the  Eleusinian  sacrifice  merely  as  a  gift-offering :   it 
is  also  ignored  by  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  and  by  the 
later  writers,  such  as  Lucian,  in  his  treatise  ire/>l  Ovai&v^  or 
lamblichus  in  the  De  Mysteriis.    The  silence  concerning  it 
in  the  latter  work  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  author 
carefully  analyses  the   phenomena  of   mystic  ecstasy,  and 
rejects  as  unworthy  the  gift-theory,  r^;arding  sacrifice  as  a 
token  of  friendship  with  the  divinity,  but  shows  no  recognition 
of  the  idea  of  sacramental  communion.     In  fact,  a  serious  part 
of  Dr.  Jevons*  construction  collapses  through  this  vacuum  in 
the  evidence,  and  cannot  be  strengthened  by  a  priori  pro- 
babilities.    Lastly,  we  come  to  feel  another  difficulty  in  his 

those   on   which   Professor   Dieterich      me  to  be  relevant. 

relies  in  his  able  treatise,  Eitu  Mithras-  *  Polyaen.  Strat.  8.  4a. 

HturgiCf  pp.  137-138,  do  not  seem  to 
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attempted  solution  of  the  Eleusinian  problem.  Whatever  the 
m)rstic  sacrifice  may  have  been,  he  lays  a  great  deal  more 
stress  upon  it  than  the  Greeks  themselves  did^  It  is  clear 
that  the  pivot  of  these  mysteries  was  the  JTroTrrcia,  not  the 
Gvaia :  among  the  five  essential  parts  of  the  fii^a-is  given  by 
Theon  Smymaeus  there  is  no  mention  of  sacrifice,  nor  in  the 
strange  case  dealt  with  by  the  late  rhetorician  Sopatros  of  the 
man  who  was  initiated  by  the  goddesses  themselves  in  a 
dream  ;  they  admitted  him  to  their  communion  by  telling 
him  something  and  showing  him  something  ^ 

If  we  abandon  then  this  hypothesis,  are  we  left  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  secret  of  salvation  that  Eleusis  cherished  and 
imparted?  When  we  have  weighed  all  the  evidence  and 
remember  the  extraordinary  fascination  a  spectacle  exercised 
upon  the  Greek  temperament,  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
not  so  remote  or  so  perplexing.  The  solemn  fast  and  pre- 
paration, the  mystic  food  eaten  and  dnmk,  the  moving 
passion-play,  the  extreme  sanctity  of  the  Upi  revealed,  all 
these  influences  could  induce  in  the  worshipper,  not  indeed 
the  sense  of  absolute  union  with  the  divine  nature  such  as  the 
Christian  sacrament  or  the  hermit's  reverie  or  the  Maenad's 
firenzy  might  give,  but  at  least  the  feeling  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  the  deities,  and  a  strong  current  of  sympathy 
was  established  by  the  mystic  contact.  But  these  deities, 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  and  the  dark  god  in  the  back- 
groimd,  were  the  powers  that  governed  the  world  beyond  the 
grave :  those  who  had  won  their  friendship  by  initiation  in 
this  life  would  by  the  simple  logic  of  faith  regard  themselves 
as  certain  to  win  blessing  at  their  hands  in  the  next.  And 
this,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  was  the  ground  on  which 
flourished  the  Eleusinian  hope. 

It  flourished  and  maintained  itself  and  its  ritual  throughout 
the  latter  days  of  paganism  when  the  service  of  Zeus  Olympics 
was  almost  silent ;  and  it  only  succumbed  to  no  less  a  religion 

*  Dr.  Jerons  himself  seems  at  last  to  «c^  which  is  the  crowning  point  of  the 

have  perceived  this,  for   he   says   on  ritual.'      Bat   this  admission  loosens 

p.    381    *it   is   the   communion    thas  most  of  the  fabric  of  his  hypothesis, 

afforded  (by  the  revelation  of  the  com-  ^  Rhetor,  Graec,  yoI.  8,  p.  lai. 
stalk)  rather  than  the  sacramental  «v- 
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than  Christianity  itself.      With  its   freedom   from   ecstatic 
extravagance  and   intolerant  dogmatism,  with  its  appealing 
dramatic  display,  with  the  solemn  beauty  of  its  ritual  touched 
with  melancholy  but  warmed  with  genial  hope,  the  Eleu^ian 
worship  bore  to  the  end  the  deep  impress  of  the  best  Hellenic 
spirit.    To  its  authority  and  influence  may  be  due  the  com- 
parative immunity  of  Greece  from  the  invasion  of  Mitfaraism  *. 
We  should  certainly  expect  that  a  cult  of  such  prestige 
would  plant  offshoots  of  itself  in  different  parts  of  Greece. 
Perhaps  we  can  find  one  of  these  in  Attica  itself,  namely,  in 
the  mystery  of  Soteira  whom  Aristotle  vaguely  mentions,  and 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Kore  Soteira  worshipped  at 
Korydalos  near  the  Peiraeus^^.     It  is  difHcult  to  suppose 
that  this  Kore  should  be  Athena,  whose  worship,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  never  mystic;  and  we  gather  from  the  context 
of  the  passage  in  the  Frogs^  in  which  the  mystae  sing  the 
praises  of  Soteira,  that  she  is  none  other  than  their  own 
goddess  Kore-Persephone ;  the  mystic  liturgy  being  prone 
to  substitute  a  reverential  appellative  such  as  'Hague'  or 
'Despoina'  for  the  proper  name.     Why  was  Kore  called 
specially  the  '  Saviour '  ?      Aristophanes  seems  to  interpret 
the  name  in  a  political  sense,  and  this  may  also  have  been  its 
significance  in  the  worship  of  Kore  Soteira  at  Cyzicos  and  at 
Erythrae  i^®»^<^3  .  1^^^  ^s.  Megalopolis  at  least  it  had  a  *  mystic ' 
meaning,  an   inscription   proving  that  *  Soteira '  was    there 
identical  with  the  Despoina  of  the  Lykosuran  mysteries"®*^; 
and  that  the  cult  of  Kore  Soteira  was  *  mystic*  at  Sparta 
seems  proved   by  its  close  association  with  the  legend  of 
Orpheus  ^^^.     It  is  probable  that  in  the  Attic,  Arcadian,  and 
Laconian  worships,  Kore  was  called  'the  Saviour'  because  of 
the  blessings  she  dispensed  to  her  mystae  after  death :  and 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  mystic  use  of  <r<oTrjpla  or 
*  salvation  *  occurred  in  the  later  Dionysiac-Attis  rites.    If  this 

*  The  last  hierophant  before  the  de-  fosae  taurobolique  *  in  a  sobstnicture  of 

strnction  of  Eleusis  in  the  invasion  of  the  latest  period  found  within  the  sacred 

Alaric  appears  to  have  been  a  Mithras-  precincts;  cf.  ib.  559  :  but  according  to 

worshipper,    Eunap.  VU.  Max,  p.  52  Cumont  the  'taurobolia'  is  not  Mi- 

Boisonnade.  (Lenormant,  Dareniberg  et  thraic  but  belongs  to  Cybele,  Textes  et 

Saglio^^,  551,  discovers  traces  of  *une  Mail, fig,  myst,  Mithra^  i,  p.  334.) 
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supposition  is  correct,  the  word  that  has  become  the  master* 
word  of  the  Christian  creed  was  drawn  like  much  else  of  the 
Christian  vocabulary  from  the  earlier  nomenclature  of  paganism. 

But  outside  Attica  also  there  were  cults  of  Demeter  Eleu- 
sinia  that  were  r^^ded  by  the  ancients  themselves  as  early 
scions  of  the  mystic  worship  at  Eleusis :  and  it  is  a  historical 
question  of  some  interest  whether  this  opinion  was  correct.  In 
Ionia,  at  Ephesus  and  Mykale,  the  foundation  of  the  '  Eleu« 
sinian  *  goddess  was  associated  with  the  legend  of  the  Attic 
foundation  ^"  *>  \  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Ephesian  '  Basileis ' 
possessed  the  same  sacred  functions  in  r^;ard  to  her  rites  as 
the  Archon  Basileus  at  Athens.  At  the  Arcadian  city  of 
Pheneos  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  presented  certain 
peculiar  features  of  ritual  that  have  already  been  noticed  ^^  ; 
certain  sacred  books  containing  the  rules  for  the  initiation  were 
kept  in  the  rocky  vault  known  as  the  Wr/x^fia,  and  were  read 
aloud  to  the  mystae  at  the  great  annual  rtKerf\.  The  citizens 
declared  that  the  bpifi€va  were  a  counterpart  of  the  Eleusinian, 
and  that  they  were  founded  by  a  certain  Naos,  a  near 
descendant  of  Eumolpos. 

We  may  surmise  that  Alexandria  possessed  some  form  of 
Eleusinian  rites,  as  we  hear  of  the  region  called  Eleusis, 
situated  about  four  miles  from  the  city :  and  the  Athenian 
hierophant  had  been  specially  summoned  from  Attica  by  the 
first  Ptolemy  to  advise  on  a  matter  concerning  the  state- 
rel^on  *^  •»  ^^^ ;  but  the  only  mystic  Demeter-ceremonies  that 
are  recorded  of  Alexandria  are  connected  with  the  kalathos- 
ritual,  which  shows  no  resemblance  to  the  Eleusinian,  so  far  as 
the  hymn  of  Callimachus  gives  us  an  account  of  it.  We  have 
in  the  '  Panarium  *  *  a  late  record  of  what  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  a  pagan  mystic  cult  of  '  Kore '  at  Alexandria :  on 
a  certain  day  the  worshippers  met  in  the  temple  called  *Korion,* 
and  after  a  religious  service  that  lasted  through  the  night  bore 
away  at  daybreak  the  idol  of  the  maiden  and  escorted  it  with 
torches  to  an  underground  chapel ;  whence  they  then  brought 
up  another  idol  of  wood,  naked  and  seated  on  a  litter,  but  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  its  brow:    this  was  led  seven  times 

•  Geogr.  Reg.  s.v,  Africa  (Alexandria)  :  cf.  my  Ilibbert  Lectures ^  pp.  54-3<5. 
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round  the  temple  with  timbrels  and  flutes  and  hymns,  and 
then  restored  to  its  underground  dwelling,  *  And  they  say  that 
on  this  day  Kore,  that  is  the  virgin,  gave  birth  to  the  eternal/ 
We  have  here  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  transitional  period 
between  paganism  and  Christianity,  the  engrafting  the  name 
of  the  virgin  and  the  imprinting  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
earlier  Kore,  the  transmutii^  of  a  pagan  ritual  with  the  idea 
of  a  virgin-birth  \  But  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  criticism 
to  endeavour  to  deduce  from  this  fantastic  account  any  definite 
view  concerning  the  genuine  Eleusinia  at  Alexandria :  its  value 
is  greater  for  the  general  history  of  European  religion. 

In  many  places  where  Demeter  is  not  known  to  have  been 
worshipped  by  this  special  title  of  '£Acv<nv(a,  we  find  indubit- 
able traces  of  Eleusinian  influence:  for  instance,  at  Keleae 
near  Phlius,  where,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,  the '  initiation-mystery 
of  Demeter '  was  held  every  four  years,  and  a  special  hiero- 
phant,  who  might  be  a  married  man,  was  elected  for  each 
occasion,  but  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  were  *  an  imitation  of 
those  at  Eleusis *^^^i  at  Lema  in  Argolis,  where  the  l^end 
of  the  abduction  was  indigenous  and  a  reAcr^  of  Demeter,  in 
which  possibly  Dionysos  had  a  share,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias, 
who  gives  Philammon  as  its  traditional  foimder  ;  late  inscrip- 
tions show  that  its  organization  was  assimilated  to  the  Eleu- 
sinian, the  son  of  an  Athenian  hierophant  being  hierophant  of 
the  Lernaean  mystery  ^"  **»  '^^^ ;  at  Megalopolis,  where  the 
initiation-ceremonies  that  were  performed  in  the  temenos  of 
the  'great  goddesses'  were  again  an  'imitation  of  those  at 
Eleusis '  ^^^ ;  the  institution  of  them  may  belong  to  the 
period  of  Epaminondas,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  forbids 
us  supposing  them  to  have  been  derived  from  Eleusis. 
The  McyciAai  B^ai  here,  as  at  Andania  2**,  and  the  Arcadian 
Trapezos^*^  are  certainly  Demeter  and  Kore,  known  in  the 
usual  mystic  fashion  by  a  solemn  descriptive  appellation ;  we 
see  by  the  Achaean  decree  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  that  they  were  served  by  a  hierophant  who  was 
elected  for  life,  and  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  usually 

*  Mijv  is  a  gnostic  concept  borrowed  from  Mithraism,  vide  Cumont,  Culte  de 
Mithras^  i ,  p.  76. 
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belonged  to  the  sacied  family  of  the  founders  of  the  mystery  ; 
but  we  find  no  rule  of  celibacy  enforced  here  as  at  Athens. 
We  have  good  evidence  that  just  as  Asclepios  made  his  way 
into  the  Attic  mysteries,  so  his  Epidaurian  cult  became  at 
least  in  later  times  strongly  coloured  with  Eleusinian  in- 
fluence ^^  Finally,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  later 
times,  mysteries  were  established  after  the  fashion  of  the  Attic 
at  Naples  ^^  \ 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  record  of  a  certain  number  of 
cults  of  Demeter  Eleusinia,  of  which  no  legend  claiming  for 
them  an  Eleusinian  origin  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
are  not  recorded  as  being  connected  with  any  '  mysteries  '  at 
all.  At  Hysiai  near  Cithaeron  stood  a  temple  of  Demeter 
'EXcvcrufia  that  is  much  heard  of  in  the  later  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Plataea  :  according  to  Plutarch  its  foundation  was  of 
great  antiquity,  but  the  only  indication  that  might  seem  to 
attest  it  was  the  existence  of  a  prehistoric  grave  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  as  in  its  vicinity  or  precincts  ^^^.  The  same  cult 
existed  in  probably  more  than  one  district  of  Laconia  ^^^  ;  in 
the  south,  on  the  slopes  of  Taygetos,  the  Eleusinion  of  Demeter 
is  mentioned,  where  the  mother  at  certain  seasons  received  her 
daughter,  whose  statue  was  formally  escorted  thither  from 
Helos  on  the  coast  The  temple  contained  a  statue  of  Orpheus, 
evidently  a  very  archaic  wooden  image,  as  Pausanias  was  told 
it  was  a  '  Pelasgic  dedication.'  And  an  inscription  from  the 
Roman  period  found  at  Messoa  (Mistra)  speaks  of  an  iydv  that 
is  evidently  part  of  a  festival  tliere  called  the  *  'EAcvSvia '  or 
Eleusinia,  while  the  ritual-formula  reveals  there  the  trio  of  Attic- 
Eleusinian  deities,  Demeter,  Plouton,  Persephone;  but  with 
these  was  g^uped  *  Despoina,'  whose  name  was  better  known 
in  Arcadia,  and  the  law  of  the  ritual  itself  presents  some 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  males,  that  prevent  our 
r^arding  it  as  borrowed  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In 
Arcadia  the  cult  existed  at  Thelpusa,  where  the  temple  of 
Demeter  Eleusinia  contained  three  colossal  marble  statues  of 
Demeter,  *the  Daughter,'  and  Dionysos^*^;  and  at  Basilis, 
where  the  l^end  prevailed  that  Kypselos,  the  ancient 
Arcadian  king,  the   father-in-law  of  Kresphontes,  instituted 
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the  cult  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  and  a  festival  of  which  *a 
contest  for  beauty '  formed  a  part,  prizes  being  given  to  the 
most  beautiful  women  ^^^.  Finally,  we  have  traces  of  the 
goddess  *  Eleusinia '  or  Eleusina  in 'Crete  and  Thera  ***"***. 

Now  as  regards  the  explanation  of  these  fitcts,  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  scholars.  Sorne^ 
like  Dr.  Rohde,  foUowii^  the  lead  of  K.  O.  Miiller,  maintain 
that  Eleusis  is  directly  and  indirectly  the  metropolis  whence 
all  these  cults  emigrated  at  some  time  or  other.  But  the 
contrary  and  more  paradoxical  view  is  sometimes  taken  ** 
that  outside  Eleusis  there  is  no  single  cult  of  Demeter 
Eleusinia,  not  even  that  in  the  Athenian  Eleusinion,  that 
should  be  regarded  as  affiliated  to  the  Attic  town :  that  in 
fact  the  name  of  Demeter  'ElXcvo-ii^Ca,  a  prehistoric  goddess  of 
wide  recogm'tion  in  early  Hellas,  is  the  prior  iact,  the  name 
of  Eleusis  secondary :  that  Eleusinia  gave  the  name  to  Eleusis, 
not  Eleusis  to  Eleusinia.  On  this  theory  the  latter  word  is 
regarded  as  a  variant  for  'EAcwta,  an  equivalent  for  Eileithyia, 
so  that  the '  Eleusinian '  goddess  means  Demeter  the  *  helper 
in  child-birth.'  But  against  this  explanation,  which  has  been 
proffered  without  much  critical  argument,  there  are  serious 
objections  from  the  point  of  view  of  cult,  and  still  more  serious 
on  philological  grounds.  We  have  seen  that  Demeter  had  occa- 
sionally some  recognition  as  a  travail-goddess®,  and  this  fimction 
may  have  belonged  to  her  Aeginetan  counterpart  Damia,  as 
in  fact  it  belonged  to  most  Greek  goddesses,  and  to  some  far 
more  essentially  than  to  Demeter.  What  is  important  to  note 
is  that  nowhere  in  the  cults  of  *  'EAcvcrtvfa '  is  there  any  feature 
in  the  ritual  or  legend  that  suggests  the  child-birth  goddess. 
The  Laconian  Eleusia  is  of  course  Eileithyia,  the  name  being 
slightly  transformed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  Laconian 
dialect  ^^^;  but  neither  Eleusia  in  Laconia  nor  Eileithyia 
elsewhere  was  ever,  so  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes, 

*  Miiller,  Kleint  Schrift,  a,  p.  259;  of  Eleusis,  bat  that  most  were  non- 

Toepffer,  Attische  GeneaiogU^  p.  loa,  mystic. 

&c. ;  Rohde,  Psyche^  Wilamowitz-Moel-  **  e.  g.  by  Bloch,  Der  Kult  und  Mys- 

lendorff,  Homerische  Untersuch,  p.  209,  teritn  voft  Eleusis ^  1896 ;  cf.  his  article 

&C.,  believes  that  the  mystic  calts  of  in  Roscher,  Lexikon,  2,  p.  1337. 

D.  Elensinia  in  Greece  were  'Rliale*  ^  Vide  supra,  p.  81. 
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associated  with  Demeter.  If  it  is  true,  as  Hesychius  tells 
us  **®,  that  Artemis  was  called  ^EXcwivfa  in  Sicily,  the  support 
that  this  might  seem  to  give  to  the  theory  that  is  being 
considered  is  at  once  destroyed  by  his  further  statement  that 
Zeus  was  called  'EX€V(r6;(09  by  the  lonians.  For  Artemis  was 
indeed  a  deity  of  child-birth,  but  Zeus  obviously  was  not ;  and 
they  may  have  both  merely  drawn  this  epithet  by  reason  of 
some  accidental  cult-association  *  from  the  worship  of  Demeter 
*Ek€V€fivla.  Again,  the  etymological  equation  'EAcv^ia  =  'EAcu- 
(rwla  leaves  unexplained  the  formative  suffix  of  the  latter 
word,  and  is  based  on  a  false  supposition ;  for,  though  the 
Laconkns  would  call  'EXc^^ia  'EXcvo-^a,  no  other  Greek  dialect 
would,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  over  the  Greek 
world  people  spoke  of  Demeter  as  4  'EXev(ru;ta  in  order  to 
imitate  the  Laconian  lisp :  again,  by  the  laws  of  its  adjectival 
formation,  *Ek€V(ri,via  can  only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  we  possess  as  a  compound  word  arising  from  'EXcvo-ts 
CEXciNrivo;}.  We  can  also  be  certain  that  *  Eleusis/  the  base- 
word,  whatever  its  root-meaning  may  have  been,  was  the 
name  of  a  place.  But  what  place  ?  We  must  reckon  with 
the  possibility  of  there  having  been  more  settlements  of  this 
name  than  the  Attic,  for  many  Greek  place-names  were  apt 
to  recur,  and  a  dim  recollection  was  preserved  of  an  Eleusis 
in  Boeotia  on  the  Copaic  lake  ^^,  and  Thera  named  one  of  its 
cities  'EXcvcru;  2**.  But  some  one  of  these  must  have  been 
famous  enough  to  diffuse  the  name,  for  we  have  no  more  right 
to  suppose  in  the  lack  of  any  evidence  that  there  was  always 
a  local  *  Eleusis '  wherever  there  was  a  worship  of  ^  'EX€i;Grii;/'a 
than  to  maintain  that  there  was  a  local  Olympos  wherever 
2^us  *OXvfiirio9  was  worshipped.  And  the  only  famous 
Eleusis  was  the  Attic. 

But  can  we  believe  that  it  was  so  famous  in  early  times  as 
to  have  diffused  this  title  of  Demeter  through  the  Peloponnese, 
where  the  Laconian  and  Arcadian  cults  of  ^  'EXcucrti/ta  claimed 
to  be  pre-Dorian  foundations?  This  is  the  difficulty  which  has 
caused  mistrust  of  the  simple  and  obvious  explanation   of 

•  We  must  often  reckon  with  this      Zeus  *H/xuo$,  'AtppoiiaioSf  Apollo  Xap- 
factor  in  the  growth  of  cult-titles,  c.  g.      trrfivyios,  Athena  Alatrrh, 
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'EXcvo-tv^o.  But  we  must  consider  the  value  of  that  claim. 
In  regard  to  the  worship  at  Basilis'^^  we  have  the  temple- 
legend  given  us  by  Athenaeus  from  the  *  Arkadika '  of  Nikias, 
ascribing  its  foundation  to  the  pre-Dorian  Kypselos.  Now 
Kypselos  may  have  been  a  real  Arcadian  ancestor  of  the 
period  before  the  conquest ;  but  such  temple  I^ends,  which 
are  often  valuable  for  ethnological  arguments,  are  useless  for 
exact  chronolc^y ;  for  every  shrine  would  be  tempted  to 
connect  its  worship  with  a  striking  name  belonging  to  the 
mythic  past.  We  may  only  draw  the  cautious  inference  that 
the  cult  at  Basilis  was  of  considerable  antiquity  ^  The  account 
of  the  Laconian  temple  has  preserved  no  legend  of  foundation, 
but  the  '  Pelasgic '  xoanon  of  Orpheus  may  have  been  a  work 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C,  and  suggests  associations  with 
Attica  or  North  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no 
right  to  assert  that  the  Attic  cult  could  not  have  diffused  the 
title  of  'EXcvo-iv/a  through  parts  of  the  Peloponnese  or  into 
Boeotia  in  the  Homeric  or  pre-Homeric  period.  The  silence 
of  Homer  proves  nothing :  the  prestige  of  the  Attic  Eleusis 
may  have  been  great  in  his  time  and  before  his  time.  The 
very  early  associations  between  Attica  and  Arcadia  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Toepffer^  and  we  may  trace  in  legend  and 
cult  a  similar  connexion  between  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Attica. 
And  many  of  the  smaller  tribal  migrations  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnese may  have  journeyed  by  way  of  Eleusis  and  the 
Isthmus ;  and  have  brought  on  with  them  to  their  new  homes 
the  name,  though  not  always  the  mystery,  of  Demeter  Eleu- 
sinia.  The  Boeotian  temple  may  of  course  have  named  its 
Demeter  after  the  perished  town  of  Eleusis  on  Lake  Kopais  ; 
but  the  legend  about  that  town  savours  a  little  suspiciously  of 
Boeotian  jealousy  of  Attica.  And  that  the  Plataean  district 
of  Cithaeron  could  have  borrowed  the  name  Eleusinia  for  its 
Demeter  at  any  early  time  from  the  Attic  Eleusis  is  very  easy 
to  believe. 

*  lmmtTyff^T^KuUeuftdAfyih,Arkad.  as  to  the  meaning  of  "EAcwaiWa,  whether 

p.  123,  regards  the  cult  of  Basilis  of  in  Arcadia  or  Messenia,  he  does  not 

Messenian  origin :  his  arguments  appear  consider, 
to  me  unconvincing,  and  the  question  ^  Op.  cit,  e.g.  pp.  214-315. 
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At  least  one  is  driven  to  admit  that  no  other  scientific 
h)qx>thesis  has  as  yet  been  put  forward  explaining  the  cult  of 
Demeter  Eleusinia  outside  Attica:  and  in  dealing  with  the 
question  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  new  proof  that  has  been 
afforded  by  excavation  that  Eleusis  was  a  centre  of  some 
external  commerce  as  early  as  at  least  the  later  Mycenaean 
period. 

The  mysteries  of  Keleai«^^  Lema^^^^ss^  and  Pheneos^*^ 
were  influenced  by  the  Eleusinian,  probably  after  these  latter 
were  thrown  open ;  but  we  have  no  chronological  data  for 
determining  when  this  influence  began.  And  in  two  of  them, 
those  of  Keleai  and  Pheneos,  certain  peculiar  features  are 
foimd  which  prevent  our  regarding  them  as  mere  offshoots  of 
the  Attic.  The  latter  Arcadian  city  vaunted  the  Eleusinian 
character  and  origin  of  its  mysteries,  but  it  is  strange  that  in 
the  record  of  them  there  is  no  mention  of  Kore :  certain 
sacred  books  were  kept  in  a  building  called  the  Trdrpfotxa,  and 
were  read  aloud  to  the  mystae  at  the  'greater  mystery' 
which  occurred  every  other  year.  The  curious  custom  which 
Pausanias  mentions  of  the  priest  of  Demeter  KiSap^a  donning 
the  mask  of  the  goddess,  and  striking  on  the  ground  with 
a  rod  to  evoke  the  earth-powers,  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  m3^ic  celebration  and  to  have  been  specially  Arcadian. 
What  is  most  strange  in  this  service  is  the  assumption  by  the 
male  functionary  of  the  likeness  of  the  goddess.  And  this 
impersonation  of  the  divinity  by  the  mortal  ministrant  seems 
to  have  served  the  purposes  of  ritual  magic,  and  not,  as  at 
Eleusis  and  probably  at  Andania,  of  a  religious  drama.  Nor 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  mysteries  of  Pheneos  were  penetrated, 
as  no  doubt  the  Lernaean  were,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 

The  mysteries  at  Andania  in  Messenia  ^^  are  the  last  that 
require  some  closer  consideration  here,  as  much  obscurity 
attaches  to  the  question  of  their  association  with  Eleusis  and 
the  personality  of  their  divinities.  If  we  trusted  the  account 
of  Pausanias  who  is  comparatively  explicit  concerning  these 
mysteries,  regarding  them  as  standing  second  to  the  Eleusinian 
alone  in  prestige  and  solemnity,  we  should  believe  them  to 
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have  been  instituted  originally  in  honour  of  Demeter  and 
Kore,  who  were  known  by  the  vaguer  and  more  reverential 
names  of  oX  McyiiXai  Otal^ '  the  great  goddesses,'  while  Kore 
enjoyed  also  the  specially  mystic  title  of  *  Hagne/  *  the  holy 
one/  And  this  author  believed  in  the  legend  that  traced 
their  institution  to  Attica  and  Eleusis  through  the  names  of 
Kaukon  and  Lykos.  But  we  can  now  supplement  and  per- 
haps test  the  statement  in  Pausanias  by  the  famous  inscription 
of  Andania  which  can  be  dated  at  9 1  B.  C.  From  this  it 
appears  that  other  divinities  had  by  this  time  been  admitted 
to  the  Messenian  mysteries;  the  oath  is  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  0€ol  oXi  rd  fivcmfpia  imrtXtiraij  and  these  form  a  group 
to  whom  a  special  priest  is  assigned.  The  group  includes 
Demeter,  Hermes,  the  0€o\  McyiiXoi,  Apollo  K&pvtiost  and 
Hagne :  the  name  OtaX  Mey(iA.ai  nowhere  occurs.  It  has  been 
therefore  supposed  *  that  Pausanias  was  misled  in  his  account^ 
and  wrongly  attributed  to  the  0€al  MeyoXcu  mysteries  that 
belonged  by  right  to  the  dtoX  MeydXoi ;  and  it  has  even  been 
thought  that  ^kyvri  was  not  really  a  sobriquet  for  Kore  as 
Pausanias  understood,  but  was  merely  the  name  of  the  foun- 
tain in  the  temenos  or  the  fountain-nymph.  This  latter 
opinion  is  held  by  M.  Foucart ;  but  there  are  grave  objections 
to  it.  For  it  is  unlikely  that  a  fountain-nymph  should  be 
called  by  a  name  of  such  mystic  solemnity  or  should  be  given 
so  prominent  a  position  by  the  side  of  the  national  divinities 
in  the  greatest  of  the  state  mysteries :  nor  does  the  inscription 
prove  that  the  fountain  was  itself  called  ^Ayiny;  the  sacred 
books  probably  referred  to  the  Kfrqvri  r^s  ^Ayvrj^.  The  name 
must  belong  to  one  of  the  leading  goddesses,  and  it  is  in- 
credible that  Kore  should  have  been  absent  from  this  mystic 
company,  and  that  nevertheless  the  legend  of  the  cult,  whether 
true  or  false,  should  have  so  many  connexions  with  Eleusis. 
But  Kore  is  never  mentioned  at  all  in  the  long  inscription, 
unless  Hagne  is  she.  We  may  believe  then  with  Pausanias, 
who  would  be  certain  to  make  careful  inquiry  on  such  a 
matter,  that  *  the  Holy  one '  was '  the  Daughter '  at  Andania,  nor 

*  By  Sauppe,  MysttrUnimchrift    von   Atidania^  p.  44,  and  Foucart  in  his 
commentary  on  Le  Bas,  a,  no.  326  \ 
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need  we  suppose  that  the  *P^yv^  Oti  of  Delos  was  other  than 
Kore  ^^.  But  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  conceive  that  he 
was  altogether  deceived  about  the  tfccu  MeydAai.  As  he  else- 
where shows  himself  perfectly  conversant  with  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  0€oi  McyctAoi  why  should  he  have  made 
this  foolish  mistake  in  gender  here%  and  again  apparently  in 
the  same  book  when  he  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  offered  on  the 
recolonization  of  Messene  to  the  O^aX  Mey(i\ai  and  Kaukon  ^^®  ? 
Still  stranger  would  it  seem  for  Methapos  to  have  made  the 
same  blunder  in  his  inscription  that  was  set  up  in  '  the  tent  of 
the  Lykomidae '  at  Phlye  in  Attica  :  for  this  person,  probably 
a  contemporary  of  Epaminondas,  boasts  in  it  that '  he  purified 
the  dwelling-place  of  Hermes  and  the  ways  of  Demeter  and 
Kore,  the  early-bom,  where  they  say  Messene  consecrated 
to  the  great  goddesses  the  funeral-festival  of  Kaukon  of 
Phlye/  and  he  wonders  how  '  Lykos  the  son  of  Pandion  could 
have  established  all  the  Attic  sacred  service  at  Andania '  ^^®. 
In  fact  this  well-attested  Lycomidean  monument  is  fatal  to 
the  theory  that  would  exclude  the  MeyoAai  Otal  from  the 
Andaman  mystery.  But  could  we  regard  them  as  late- 
comers and  the  McyctAoi  0€ol  as  the  original  divinities  of  the 
mysteries  ?  This  reverential  title  is  found  applied  to  no  other 
gods  but  the  Dioscuri  and  the  Kabiri.  As  regards  the  former 
their  cult  was  very  prominent,  as  Toepffer^  has  shown,  both 
in  the  earlier  and  later  period  of  Messenia,  and  at  certain 
places  touches  that  of  Demeter® ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that 
the  Messenians  ever  styled  them  'the  great  gods,'  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  their  worship  was  an}nvhere  of  a  mystic 
character  before  they  became  at  a  later  period  confused 
with  the  Kabiri  \  The  more  probable  and  the  more  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  these  Andanian  McyclXoi  Btol  were  no 

*  This  objection  is  properly  stated  by      the  Dioscuri,  Kouretes,  or  Kabiri,  but 
Toepfier,  AtHsche  Genealogies  p.  aao.         adds  that  the  learned  preferred  the  last 

^  loc  dt.  explanation.    The  term  voTSfr  probably 

*  Cf.  Geogr.  Reg.  s,v.  Messene  and      refers  to  the   diminutive   size  of  the 
R.  149^.  images,  and  is  against  the  supposition 

'  Pans.  10.  38,  7  speaks  of  the  rcXcrj^      that    these    are    the    Hellenic    twin- 
*AWLrr<0r  mXcv/Aivui^  mdivit  at   Am-      brethren, 
phissa,  and  suggests  that  these  may  be 
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other  than  the  divinities  of  the  Samothracian  m}rsteries,  to 
whom  the  prescribed  victim,  the  young  sow — an  offering 
scarcely  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Hellenic  Dioscuri — ^was 
for  some  special  reason  appropriate.  On  this  view  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  these  foreign  divinities  could  have  been  the 
original  powers  to  whom  a  mystery  so  associated  with  the  pre- 
historic past  of  Messenia  and  with  Eleusis  was  consecrated : 
for  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  Kabiri-cult  in  Greece  was 
at  Thebes,  and  the  earliest  date  which  the  excavations  suggest 
for  its  introduction  there  is  the  sixth  century  B.  c^  while  it  was 
not  likely  to  have  touched  Messenia  till  some  centuries  later. 
We  might  believe  that  the  ms^stery-monger  Methapos  played 
some  part  in  its  installation  at  Andania,  as  according  to 
Pausanias  he  was  specially  interested  in  its  propagation.  The 
prestige  of  the  Samothracian  rites  increased  in  the  Macedonian 
period,  and  it  is  in  no  way  strange  that  a  leading  Demeter 
mystery  should  be  found  in  the  later  centuries  lending  them 
some  countenance.  Near  the  Kabeirion  at  Thebes  lay  the 
temple  of  Demeter  Ka/ScipCtz,  where  she  was  worshipped  in 
a  mystic  cult  with  Kore  ^ ;  and  we  have  some  indication  of 
a  similar  association  of  the  native  and  the  imported  worships 
at  Anthedon  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  trust  certain 
statements  of  Strabo  and  Mnaseas***,  we  can  believe  that 
Demeter  and  Kore  were  themselves  admitted  into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Samothracian  worship. 

But  all  such  rapprochement  was  probably  late;  and  the 
most  reasonable  hypothesis  concerning  the  Andanian  mysteries 
is  that  the  mother  and  the  daughter  were  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  consecrated  in  the  earliest  period ;  to  the 
mother  perhaps  originally  before  the  daughter  grew  up  at  her 
side.  For  in  the  inscription  Demeter  appears  more  prominently 
than  any  other  divinity ;  two  distinct  priestesses  of  hers  are 
mentioned  among  the  native  officials ;  and  her  priestess  from 
the  Laconian  Aigila,  where  we  may  infer  there  was  another 

*  Dorpfeld,  A  then,  Mitth,  13,  p.  89.  nothing  relating  to  her  has  been  found 

^  Nevertheless  the  actual  wor^ip  of  in  the  Kabeirion,  vide  Roscher's  Lexi- 

the  Kabiri  at  Thebes  seems  to  have  kon^  vol.  2,  p.  2539. 

been  entirely  independent  of  Demeter's : 
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mystery  of  Demeter's,  perhaps  the  Thesmophoria,  was  specially 
invited  ®-^  As  for  Hagne  her  importance  is  sufficiently 
attested ;  it  appears  that  a  special  table  of  oflferings,  a  lecti* 
sternum  consecrated  no  doubt  to  her  as  a  nether  goddess,  was 
set  up  near  her  fountain  *,  and  near  the  same  spot  one  of  the 
two  stone  treasuries  was  erected  which  was  only  opened  once 
a  year  at  the  mysteries  ^ 

But  in  the  later  period  at  least  they  no  longer  rule  alone  ; 
Hermes,  Apollo  Kameios,  as  well  as  the  McyciAoi  Otoly  are 
among  the  0€o\  oh  ra  fivarrfpia  iiriTtXciTai.  Apollo,  whose  cult 
is  nowhere  else  mystic,  may  have  forced  his  way  in  through 
the  historic  importance  of  the  worship  and  the  legend  of 
Kameios;  it  was  in  his  grove  that  the  mysteries  were 
celebrated,  and  the  initiated  were  crowned  with  laurel.  But 
Hermes,  an  old  Messenian  god,  and  a  specially  appropriate 
personage  in  a  chthonian  ritual,  may  have  belonged  essentially 
to  them  as  representing  the  male  deity  of  the  lower  world. 
However,  his  relations  with  the  Mother  and  Daughter  cannot 
here  be  determined.  That  these  latter  were  the  leading 
persons^es  of  the  Andanian,  as  they  were  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  inscription  concerning  the  apparel  of  the  female 
officials  there  is  special  reference  to  the  raiment  necessary 
for  the  impersonation  of  divinities ;  but  women  could  only 
personate  goddesses  :  it  would  seem  then  that  there  was  some 
bpofia  fiv<mK6v  in  which  the  goddesses  appeared  alone,  for  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  male  actor.  The  priestesses  were 
married  women,  and  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
had  lived  '  in  relation  to  their  husbands  a  just  and  holy  life  ' — 
a  rule  that  obviously  strengthened  the  ethical  law  of  chastity 
but  which  probably  had  a  ritualistic  origin,  such  as  the 
common  rule  that  excluded  adulteresses  from  temples.  We 
hear  also  in  the  inscription  of  the  functions  of  the  sacred 
maidens  who  escorted  the  chariots  containing  the  mystic 
nsfae. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  how  far  the  whole  ceremony  was 
influenced    by    Eleusinian    procedure    and    ideas ;    we   note 

1.  86.  ^  11.  90-95. 


FARNELL.       Ill 
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a  resemblance  in  the  fact  that  at  Andania  as  at  Eleusis  there 
ivere  grades  of  initiation,  for  we  find  the  trpcoro/itWat  specially 
designated  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  diadem  or  crown. 
We  are  told  also  of  the  purification  of  the  mystoi  with  the 
blood  of  swine  and  of  the  sacrificial  meals  shared  l>y  the  priests 
and  the  priestesses,  the  latter  sometimes  wearing  on  their  feet 
the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  But  there  is  no  record 
of  a  sacrament  nor  of  any  mystic  teaching  or  eschatological 
promise.  Yet,  unless  the  Eleusinian  tradition  and  the  record 
concerning  Methapos  are  utterly  at  fault,  the  Andaman 
mysteries  probably  maintained  and  secured  the  hope  of  future 
happiness. 

Finally,  the  title  ©col  McyciAou  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
an  invention  of  Pausanias,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Andanian  inscription.  It  is  attested  by  the  epigram  of 
Methapos,  and  was  attached  to  Demeter  and  Kore  in  the 
worships  of  Megalopolis  and  Trapezus  ^^"®»  ***.  And  we  may 
surmise  with  Immerwahr^  that  there  was  some  connexion 
between  these  Arcadian  cults  and  the  Messenian. 

As  regards  the  mysteries  of  Megalopolis,  we  gather  little 
beyond  the  names  of  0€al  McyciXai  and  Kore  Soteira ;  and  the 
significance  of  the  latter  appellative  has  already  been  noted. 
The  principle  of  apostolic  succession  was  maintained  here  as 
in  some  other  rituals,  for  an  inscription  has  been  found  at 
Lykosura  in  honour  of  a  Megalopolitan  hierophant  who  was 
descended  from  '  those  hierophants  who  first  instituted  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  goddesses  among  the  Arcadians  ^^^'^.* 
The  same  principle  of  divine  tradition  was  maintained  by  the 
Eumolpidae,  and  we  may  surmise  that  Eleusinian  influences 
touched  Megalopolis.  But  it  was  to  the  Lykosuran  cult  of 
Despoina  that  the  Megalopolitan  worship  was  mainly  assimi- 
lated,  and  the  Despoina-mystery  and  legend  belonged  no 
doubt  to  a  very  ancient  stratum  of  Arcadian  religion  "^•.  In 
the  3acred  story  of  Phigaleia,  Thelpusa,  and  Lykosura,  Despoina 
is  the  daughter  of  Demeter  and  Poseidon,  and  the  tale  of 
the  rape  was  told  not  of  Hades  and  Kore,  but  of  Poseidon  and 

'  KuUt  Arkadiens,  p.  123. 
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the  mother-goddess  ^  And  in  the  cult  of  Lykosura  and  the 
kindred  legends  of  the  other  centres  Despoina  is  always 
the  daughter  ^  not  the  independent  and  self-sufficing  earth- 
goddess,  but  a  personality  that  arose  when  the  latter  had 
become  pluralized  *®»  *^.  We  may  identify  her  with  Kore- 
Persephone  as  the  men  of  Megalopolis  did  ^^^•j  but  we  cannot 
apply  Eleusinian  ideas  to  the  Lykosuran  mystery,  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  passion-play  or  of  a  Upb^  ya^ios  or  of  any 
l^end  of  sorrow  and  loss.  Pausanias  noticed  something 
peculiar  in  the  sacrifice  in  the  Megaron:  the  throat  of  the 
victim  was  not  cut,  according  to  the  usual  ceremony,  but  each 
sacrificer  chopped  off  the  limbs  quite  casually.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  is  a  modification  of  some  wild  form  of 
sacramental  sacrifice  like  that  described  by  Professor  Robert- 
son Smith  as  practised  by  the  Arabs :  *  The  whole  company 
fall  upon  the  victim  (a  camel)  with  their  swords,  hacking 
off  pieces  of  the  quivering  flesh  and  devouring  them  raw  ^.* 
Certain  minute  rules  of  the  Lykosuran  ritual  are  conveyed  to 
us  by  an  inscription  found  in  the  temple  "^*,and  some  of  these 
remind  us  of  the  Andanian  regulations :  the  women  must  wear 
their  hair  loose,  and  no  sandals  on  their  feet ;  gold  was  tabooed 
and  no  flowers  must  be  brought  into  the  shrine,  and  a  rule, 
which  I  am  not  aware  of  as  existing  elsewhere  in  Greece, 
excluded  pregnant  women  and  those  giving  suck  from  partici- 
pation in  the  mystery. 

As  regards  the  Mantinean  mysteries  ^^^,  some  few  points 
in  the  record  that  are  of  interest  have  already  been  noticed : 
a  prominent  part  of  the  mystic  rite  was  the  reception  of 
the  goddess — Kore  or  Kore-Demeter — into  the  house  of  the 
priestess ;  we  have  reason  for  supposing  that  the  rcAcnj  was 
connected  with  some  belief  in  the  life  after  death,  but  we 

■  The  ordinary  HeUenic  story  of  the  haps  only  for  the  moment — from  Perse- 

abdnction  may  have  afterwards  gained  phone :    mother    and    daughter    were 

some  cmrency  at  Phigaleia,  vide  Pans.  called  Despoinae  at  Kyzikos  (R.  128), 

8.  42.  in  Elis  (R.  118),  and  we  have  a  hint  of 

'^  In  the  inscription  from  the  Laco-  the  worship  of  Despoina  at  Epidauros 

nian    Messoa   of   the    Roman    period  (R.  147). 

Despoina  is  grouped  with  Demeter  and  *  Religion  of  Semites^  p.  32.0. 
Pluto,  and  seems   distinguished — per- 

P  3 
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have  no  trace  of  a  sacramental  rite.  It  is  possible  that  the 
idea  of  some  communion  with  Demeter  through  the  sacra- 
mental cup  explains  the  strange  title  of  Ucrripio^poi  which 
was  attached  to  her  in  Achaea^**;  the  *cup-bringer'  might 
be  the  goddess  who  offered  the  icvKccii;  to  the  lips  of  her 
worshippers. 

Except  in  Greece  proper,  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  Demeter- 
mysteries  possessing  a  prominent  national  character  or  im- 
portance for  religious  history.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Ephcsian  cult  of  Eleusinia  was  strictly  mystic  ^^•.  But  we 
can  conclude  that  mysteries  were  associated  with  the  Triopian 
cult  of  the  chthonian  divinities  of  Knidos ;  for  when  this  was 
transplanted  to  Gela  by  the  ancestor  of  Gelo,  we  hear  that  this 
family  secured  the  privilege  of  acting  as  '  hierophants/  a  name 
that  always  connotes  mysteries.  And  we  can  thus  better 
understand  why  this  worship  at  Gela  and  Syracuse  exercised 
so  strong  a  religious  attraction  as  to  serve  as  a  ladder  to  high 
political  power  ^^^ 

This  review  of  the  Demeter-mysteries  outside  Attica  was 
necessary,  and  the  facts  recorded  of  them  are  of  some  historical 
importance ;  but  they  scarcely  assist  the  solution  of  the 
Eleusinian  problem.  Generally  we  may  believe  that  they  all 
proffered  in  some  way  the  promise  of  future  happiness ;  but 
we  do  not  know  the  means  by  which  this  promise  in  each  and 
all  of  them  was  conveyed  and  confirmed. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Eleusinian  faith  had  really 
a  strong  and  vital  hold  on  the  religious  imagination  of  the 
people,  on  the  ground  that  the  later  grave-inscriptions  rarely 
betray  its  influence.  For  the  purposes  of  private  consolation 
the  Orphic  mysteries  may  have  appealed  more  powerfully  to 
certain  circles,  especially  in  South  Italy,  where  Kore  also 
played  her  part  in  the  Orphic-Dionysiac  cults*.  And  so 
authoritative  a  witness  to  the  public  opinion  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  as  the  Attic 

*  Proclus  tells   us   that   those   who  sos,  R.  135):  these  are  the  well-known 

are   being  initiated   to  Dionysos   and  words  of  the  Orphic  mystic  hymn  pre- 

Kore  pray  '  to  cease  from  the  circle  of  valent  in  Crete  and  South  Italy.     Cf. 

existence  and  to  rest  from  evil '  (Diony-  Demeter^monuments,  p.  224. 
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inscription  on  those  who  fell  at  Potidaia  seems  to  reveal  a 
creed  quite  independent  of  Eleusis^  Doubtless  there  was 
neither  uniformity  nor  dogmatism  in  this  as  in  any  other 
domain  of  Greek  religious  speculation,  and  the  paradise  of  the 
ifiystcLe  was  not  always  clearly  defined.  Nevertheless  the 
Eleusinian  faith  is  not  silent  on  the  stones:  it  speaks  in 
the  epitaph  of  the  hierophant  of  Eleusis  who  had  found  that 
death  was  not  an  evil  but  a  blessing  ^^^ ;  and  in  the  devout 
prayer  inscribed  on  Alexandrian  grave-reliefs  that  the  departed 
'  might  reach  the  region  of  the  holy  ones  ^' 

^  Ath,  Afiith.  190I)  p.  363. 


CHAPTER    III 

MONUMENTS    OF    DEMETER 

The  literary  records  of  this  cult  are  in  some  respects  fuller 
and  more  explicit  than  the  monuments,  and  some  of  the  more 
interesting  aspects  of  the  Demeter-Persephone  service  lack, 
or  almost  lack,  monumental  illustration.  The  theriomorphic 
conception,  of  which  we  detected  a  glimpse  in  the  Phigalean 
legend,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  a  direct  impress  upon 
art  * ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  later  aniconic  period  has 
left  us  any  representation  or  &yaX/Aa  to  which  we  may  with 
certainty  attach  Demeter's  name.  On  a  few  late  coins  of 
certain  Asia  Minor  states'*,  of  which  the  earliest  is  one  struck 
under  Demetrius  III  of  Syria  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  we  find 
a  very  rude  semblance  of  a  goddess  with  corn-stalks  but  with 
only  faint  indication  of  human  form.  But  in  spite  of  the 
emblems  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  a  genuine  Demeter ;  it 
may  very  probably  be  merely  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
great  mother-goddess  of  Asia  Minor,  the  divine  power  of 
fertility  and  fruits  ;  and  it  may  descend  from  the  same  stratum 
of  cult  as  that  to  which  the  type  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
belongs,  to  which  it  bears  an  obvious  resemblance.  Only 
when  Demetrius  took  it  as  his  badge,  he  and  his  people  may 
have  regarded  it  as  Demeter's  image  for  his  name*s  sake. 
But  at  the  time  when  this  primitive  fetich  first  came  into 
vogue  in  these  regions,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  Hellenic  corn-goddess. 

The   same   doubt   attaches  to  another  relic  of  prehistoric 

*  Vide  supra,  pp.  56-57.  **  Overbeck,  Miinz-Taf.  8.  1-5. 
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and  semi-iconic  art.  A  small  terracotta  agalma  has  been 
found  at  Eleusis%  probably  in  a  grave,  though  this  is  not 
stated,  of  the  t)rpe  known  as  Pappddes,  because  it  represents 
a  goddess  with  a  kalathos  of  much  the  same  shape  as  the 
high  hat  of  the  modern  Greek  priest  (PI.  Ill  a).  The  decora- 
tion of  the  breasts  and  of  the  curls  shows  the  Dipylon  style, 
but  the  curious  spiral  attachment  to  the  kalathos  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Egyptian  art ;  while  in  another  fetich  of  the 
same  group  we  find  a  decorative  motive  derived  from  Assyria  **. 
Yet  these  terracottas  are  of  indigenous  fabric  and  may  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  B.C.;  we  are  tempted  therefore  to 
attach  to  them  some  divine  name  of  the  Hellenic  system,  for 
certainly  by  this  period  the  polytheism  had  passed  beyond 
the  embryonic  stage,  and  Gaia,  Demeter,  Kore-Persephone 
had  become,  at  least  nominally,  distinct  personalities,  though 
art  was  often  too  inarticulate  to  distinguish  them.  The 
Pappades  are,  it  is  true,  found  in  diflferent  localities,  Tanagra, 
Megara,  Thisbe,  as  well  as  at  Eleusis ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  they  represented  in  all  places  the  same  divinity ;  but  if 
an  Eleusinian  grave  was  really  the  *  find-spot '  of  the  terracotta 
on  PI.  Ill  a,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  those  who  interred 
it  there  intended  it  to  stand  for  Demeter,  the  great  goddess 
of  the  locality ;  for  if  the  dead  needed  a  divine  object  that 
might  serve  as  a  charm  in  the  world  below,  he  would  naturally 
select  the  image  or  badge  of  the  most  powerful  divinity  of 
his  community,  especially  when  this  was  also  a  divinity  potent 
in  the  lower  world. 

If  we  can  draw  nothing  very  definite  from  a  survey  of  the 
monuments  that  the  prehistoric  or  the  pre-iconic  age  has  left 
us,  it  at  least  yields  us  negative  evidence  of  some  importance. 
The  earliest  agalmata  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a 
corn-sheaf,  and  contribute  no  support  at  all  to  the  theory  that 
a  corn-fetich,  a  harvest-eikon  of  corn-mother  or  corn-baby, 
was  the  embryo  of  the  anthropomorphic  figures  of  the  two 
goddesses.  Demeter  is  not  found  half-emerging  from  the 
corn-sheaf  or  corn-stack  as  Dionysos  or  Adonis  were  some- 

•  Wdejahrb,  d.  d.  Inst.  3  (1888),  p.  343,  Fig.  26  (Boehlau). 

^  /^.  p.  344. 
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times  represented  emerging  from  the  tree.  The  old  Hellenic 
divinities  are  further  removed  from  the  physical  substance. 
This  statement  might  indeed  seem  to  need  some  correction 
or  modification,  on  the  ground  of  the  testimony  of  a  Lampsa- 
cene  coin  *  (Coin  PI.  no.  2) ;  on  a  beautiful  gold-stater  of  the 
fourth  century  we  find  the  figure  of  Kore  rising  up  from  the 
ground,  bearing  corn-stalks  in  her  hand,  while  behmd  her  seem 
to  spring  up  com  and  vines.  The  representation  gains  in 
importance  by  an  interpretation  which  has  been  given  it^ 
according  to  which  the  coin-artist  has  given  expression  to  the 
idea  that  the  young  corn-goddess  is  essentially  immanent  in 
the  corn,  is  in  fact  the  very  com  itself.  We  have  observed 
such  a  primitive  religious  conception  underlying  the  worship 
of  Demeter  Chloe,  *  the  verdure,*  and  it  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  earlier  evolution  of  Greek  religion.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  attribute  to  the  accomplished  artist  of 
this  coin-type  this  primitive  animistic  thought.  Need  he 
mean  anything  more  than  that  the  returning  Kore  brings  us 
corn  and  wine,  and  that  the  ear  and  the  vine-duster  shoot  and 
spread  around  her  ?  A  poet  or  artist  of  the  most  anthropo- 
morphic religion  might  so  express  himself. 

The  record  examined  in  the  former  chapter  fails  to  reveal  to 
us  any  direct  worship  of  the  corn  in  Hellenic  religion,  whether 
public  or  mystic ^  And  the  monuments  are  equally  silent; 
unless  indeed  we  accept  Lenormant's  interpretation  of  a  fourth- 
century  Apulian  vase^  (PL  Hlb).  What  is  presented  to  us 
on  it  IS  merely  a  shrine  with  corn-stalks  symmetrically  and 
reverently  disposed  either  in  the  porch  or — as  the  painter 
may  have  wished  us  to  imagine — in  the  interior ;  outside  arc 
worshippers  with  libations  and  offerings  of  garlands,  wreaths, 
and  flowers.  Lenormant  sees  in  this  an  unmistakable  monu- 
ment of  mere  com-worship :  the  stalks  have  a  shrine  all  to 
themselves,  they  are  worshipped  immediately  without  the 
interposition  of  Kore,  Demeter,  or  Ceres  ;  and  he  further  sup- 
poses the  vase  to  reveal  to  us  the  heart  of  the  Eleusinian 

•  Vide  Gardner,  Types^  PI.  lo.  25.  ^  In  Darembeig  et  Saglio  Diction- 
*»  By  Professor  Gardner,  loc.cit.  p.  174.      nairey  *  Ceres/  i,  p.  1066  (Fig.  1308  . 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  35. 
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mystery.  But — apart  from  the  Elcusinian  question  which  does 
not  arise  about  this  vase — we  may  feel  grave  difficulties  here. 
The  record  of  literature  does  not  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  Greek  of  South  Italy  in  the  fourth  century  built  temples 
to  a  divine  corn-stalk,  and  left  out  the  personal  divinity :  so 
eccentric  a  rite  would  probably  not  have  escaped  notice. 
And  an  isolated  fragment  of  apparent  evidence  from  the 
monuments  must  always  be  received  with  great  caution  and 
suspicion.  But  in  fact  the  vase-representation  that  we  are 
considering  may  be  quite  innocent  of  the  dogma  that  Lenor- 
mant  finds  in  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  com 
is  there  being  worshipped  at  all,  still  less  that  the  shrine  is 
dedicated  merely  to  the  sacred  stalks.  The  vase-painter  was 
not  bound  to  show  the  personal  deity  within  the  temple,  but 
may  reckon  on  the  imagination  to  supply  the  presence  of  the 
god  or  goddess ;  and  the  corn-stalks  may  be  more  naturally 
interpreted  as  the  first-fruits  or  oblations  consecrated  to  the 
local  Apollo  or  Demeter  or  Persephone ;  and  they  are  set  up 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  remind  us  somewhat  of  our  own 
oflferings  set  up  in  our  churches  at  the  harvest-thanksgiving. 
The  vase-scene  is  at  the  most  then  an  interesting  though 
vague  allusion  to  some  such  festival  in  South  Italy. 

On  the  very  archaic  vase  of  Sophilos*,  where  Demeter 
appears  by  the  side  of  Hestia,  it  is  only  the  inscriptions  that 
enable  us  to  recognize  the  one  and  the  other  goddess.  But 
at  an  early  period  no  doubt  in  the  development  of  anthropo- 
morphic religious  art  the  earth-goddesses  of  agriculture  were 
specially  distinguished  by  such  emblems  as  corn-stalks,  poppies, 
pomegranate,  and  kalathos,  the  symbol  of  fruitfulness,  as  well 
as  by  the  symbolism  of  the  nether  world,  such  as  torch  and 
serpent.  Of  these  attributes  none  is  in  itself  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  personality  except  the  corn  and  the  poppies.  And  it  is 
likely  that  these  were  the  earliest  emblems  by  which  Demcter*s 
idols,  having  originally  in  all  probability  an  agrarian  character 
and  purpose,  were  distinguished.  A  Demeter  of  this  ancient  type 
is  described  by  Theocritus  -^  *  as  standing  near  his  threshing- 
floor,  holding  poppies  and  corn-stalks,  and  Eusebius  mentions 

•  Ath.  Mitth,  14,  Taf.  i. 
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both  these  as  the  usual  attributes  of  her  images  ^.  And  when 
the  lowly  worship  of  the  husbandmen  became  a  leading  cult 
of  the  state  churches,  it  is  this  type  of  her  that  appears  most 
frequently  on  the  coins,  and  often  in  a  hieratic  form  that 
suggests  a  temple  image  as  the  source  of  the  coin-artist's 
conception  \  The  earliest  example  that  can  be  quoted  is  the 
Epirote  coin  of  Pyrrhus  **,  representing  her  in  a  very  stately 
pose  on  her  throne,  holding  the  precious  fruit ;  and  a  plastic 
original  probably  of  an  earlier  period  is  suggested  by  a  very 
similar  representation  on  a  gem  published  by  Overbeck^ 
showing  us  the  goddess  throned  and  wearing  the  stephane 
above  her  forehead,  with  the  com  and  poppies  in  her  right 
hand  and  her  left  hand  resting  on  her  seat. 

Of  the  purely  agrarian  ritual  of  Demetcr  we  have  scarcely 
any  direct  monumental  representation ;  but  the  interesting 
procession  of  the  kalathos  described  by  Callimachus'^  is 
recorded  by  a  coin  of  Trajan,  on  which  we  see  the  sacred 
vessel  with  the  corn-stalks  being  drawn  by  a  quadriga  of  four 
horses  and  an  Egyptian  priest  standing  behind  \ 

The  chief  story  concerning  the  corn-goddess  was  the  l^end 
of  the  mission  of  Triptolemos ;  and  the  art  of  vase-painting 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  devoted  itself  with  enthusiasm 
to  this  theme.  But  these  mythic  representations,  except  so 
far  as  they  illustrate  and  no  doubt  helped  to  propagate  the 
religious  idea  that  Attica  was  the  sacred  and  original  home 
of  agriculture  and  the  higher  life,  do  not  directly  concern 


*  For  examples,  vide  Cilician  coins, 
Brit.Mus,  Cat.  Lycaonia,  &c.,  p.  157, 
lU.  27.  9  (Syedra,  Dexn.  with  com, 
j)oppie8,  torch) :  p.  76,  Tl.  1 3.  6  (Epi- 
[)haneia,  I!)em.  with  com  and  torch) : 
iLTythrae,  Brit,  Mas,  Cat.  lofiia,  1*1. 
16.  18;  vide  Geogr.  Reg.  s.v.  Cilicia 
(Laertes),  Antiocheia  ad  Maeandram, 
Klaia.  Prof.  Gardner  has  noticed  in- 
stances in  Xittnismatic  Commattary  on 
Pausanias  (Imhoof-Blumer-Gaidner)  : 
Coins  of  Argos,  PI.  K,  39,  Dem.  standing 
in  hieratic  pose  holding  com-stalks  and 
poppy-heads ;  cf.  p.  160,  figure  on 
another  coin  of  same  type  seen  within 


at  enclosure  :  Coin  of  Aigion,  1^.  R.  17 : 
of  Kaphyae,  T.  15:  Sicyon,  Dem.  on 
throne  wearing  polos  and  holding  com, 
II.  30:  Athens,  on  throne  with  com 
and  sceptre,  B.  B.  33. 

**  Geogr.  Reg.  s.  v.  Epiros.  Coin  PI. 
no.  3. 

•^  KumtmythoL  3,  Gemmen-  Taf.  4.2: 
its  present  possessor  is  unknown. 

*  Brit.  Mm.  Cat.  Alexandria,  PI.  30. 
552 :  on  the  coin,  ib.  no.  553,  the 
chariot  is  being  drawn  by  oxen,  but  the 
former  is  more  in  agreement  with  Calli- 
machus*  account. 
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this  work.  Only  the  question  might  arise  whether  the  very 
numerous  and  somewhat  uniform  representations  of  the 
mission,  in  which  Triptolemos  appears  seated  in  his  serpent- 
car  receiving  the  ears  of  corn  from  Demeter  or  a  libation  from 
Kore,  reproduce  even  at  a  distance  some  sacred  drama  that 
was  acted  in  a  mystery-play.  But  the  question  belongs  rather 
to  the  examination  of  the  art  that  may  be  or  has  been 
supposed  to  illustrate  the  Greek  mysteries. 

It  is  not  merely  the  corn-culture,  but  the  whole  life  of  the 
fields  and  farms  that  is  reflected  in  the  monuments  of  this 
cult :  the  goddess  herself  holds  the  plough  •,  and  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  homestead  are  under  her  protection.  A  lost 
antique,  that  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Coll^io  Romano  in 
the  time  of  Gerhard  ^  and  was  copied  by  him,  seems  to  give 
in  a  somewhat  hieratic  style  a  full  embodiment  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Demeter  as  the  goddess  of  the  cultivated  earth :  veiled 
and  amply  draped  she  is  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  her  left 
hand  on  her  knees  what  seems  to  be  a  small  bee-hive,  while 
her  right  hand  may  be  resting  on  a  young  bull,  and  swine 
are  standing  by  her  feet  and  left  side.  How  much  is  due  to 
restoration  must  remain  uncertain,  until  the  antique  is  found 
again ;  but  we  may  regard  it  as  authentic  on  the  whole ;  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  embodied  in  the  bronze  statuette 
that  belonged  to  the  collection  of  Strawberry  Hill,  representing 
Demeter  with  a  calf  on  her  lap  and  a  honey-pot  in  her  left 
hand  ^, 

In  fact  the  monuments  as  well  as  the  literature  attest  that 
her  functions  ranged  beyond  the  corn-field,  and  that  she  had 
absorbed  much  of  the  character  of  Gaia,  the  universal  earth- 
goddess,  from  whom  she  had  emerged  as  a  specialized  form. 
We  have  seen  this  larger  aspect  of  her  presented  in  the 
Boeotian  cult- epithet  *  Demeter  Europa ' ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  typical  representation  of  the  Cretan  Europa  as  riding 

•  Dem.  with  plough  on  later  coins  of  p.  107. 

I^contini,  Head,  Ilist.Nwn.  p.  131 :  cf.  "  Muller-Wieseler,  Dtnkmdler^  2,  8, 

vase  in  Overbcdc,  Afias,  15.  13.  91  :  sold,  according  to  Michaelis,  An- 

•»  Anlike  Bildwerke^  154,  copied   in  cient  Marbles y  p.  69,  note  172,  to  Mr. 

Kuhland,  Die  Eleusiniscken  Cotiinnen,  Cope  in  1842. 
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half-recumbent  on  the  bull  was  borrowed  at  least  once  as  an  art- 
type  for  Demeter  :  for  it  can  be  no  other  than  this  latter  god- 
dess who  is  carved  on  a  gem  in  St.  Petersburg  riding  on  the 
bull  and  holding  poppies  and  corn  and  cornucopia*  (PL  IV  a). 

But,  being  conceived  as  the  earth-goddess  civilized,  neither  in 
art  nor  literature  is  she  ever  associated  with  the  animals  of  the 
wild,  and  rarely  with  the  goat  that  pastures  in  wild  places  ^. 
There  is  one  monument  only  that  shows  goat -sacrifice  in  her 
cult,  an  Attic  relief  in  the  Louvre,  on  which  a  group  of 
worshippers  is  seen  bringing  this  animal  to  her  altar,  where 
she  stands  holding  a  libation-cup  ^ 

The  pig  and  the  serpent,  her  peculiar  animals  and  most 
frequent  companions,  belonged  to  her  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  For  in  literature,  ritual,  and  art  both  aspects 
of  her,  the  chthonian  and  the  vegetative,  were  inextricably 
blended  and,  as  it  appears,  were  coeval  in  development.  Her 
terracotta  images  that  were  buried  with  the  dead  wear  the 
kalathos,the  emblem  of  the  fruit-bearii^  power.  This  double 
character  of  hers  is  expressed  by  a  representation  on  a  gem  in 
the  Berlin  Cabinet  ^  showing  her  enthroned  and  holding  the 
usual  corn-stalks  and  poppy-heads,  with  an  ear  of  com  and  an 
ant  on  her  right  and  a  serpent  on  her  left,  the  whole  form 
suggesting  a  sculptured  image  of  cult :  and  by  such  an  image 
as  that  on  a  coin  of  Sagalassos  in  Pisidia,  on  which  Demeter 
appears  with  torch,  corn,  and  *  cista,'  the  casket  containing  the 
arcana  sacra  of  the  lower  world ;  or  on  the  coins  of  the 
Pergamene  Elaia  that  represent  both  goddesses  with  kalathos, 
com,  and  torches  entwined  with  serpents®.  A  terracotta  in 
the  Louvre,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Rome,  represents 
Demeter  as  if  emerging  from  the  ground,  only  visible  from  the 
breast  upwards,  with  long  flowing  hair  and  corn-stalks  in  her 

*  Muller-Wicseler,  op.cit.  2.95:  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  goat's 

same  type  may  have  occasionally  been  head  and  standing  on  the  head  of  an 

used  for  Artemis,  see  vol.  2,  p.  529.  ox,  may  represent  Demeter,  but  possibly 

*»  Vide  supra,  p.  33.  Artemis. 

«  Overbeck,     KunstmythoL     Atlas,  *  Overbcck,  op.  cit.  3,  Gemmen-Taf, 

14.  5 :  the  gem  published  by  MUUer-  4,  9. 

Wieseler,  op.  cit.  2.  91%  showing  a  «  Gcogr.  Reg.  j.z;.Pisidia,Pcrgamon. 
maidenly  figure  holding  com- stalks  in 


» 


r 
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hands  and  serpents  entwined  about  each  uplifted  arm  ;  the 
type  is  solemn  and  hieratic  \  And  a  scene  of  actual  ritual, 
recorded  on  a  relief  in  St  Mark's,  at  Venice,  shows  us  most  of 
the  attributes  of  her  cult :  a  priestess,  holding  a  knife  and  fruits 
with  a  disk  in  her  right  hand,  stands  by  an  altar  round  which 
a  serpent  is  carved,  and  a  basket  and  a  pig  are  placed  below 
it.  The  inscription  proves  that  we  have  here  an  allusion  to  an 
Italian  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria,  which  as  in  Greece  must 
have  been  both  a  chthonian  and  an  agrarian  service  ^  A 
sacrificial  relief®  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  at  Athens  is  also 
interesting  because  of  its  antiquity — it  belongs  to  the  middle 
period  of  archaism  ;  on  the  right  are  represented  male  and 
female  worshippers,  then  a  boy  holding  a  patera  and  leading 
a  pig  to  Demeter,  who  stands  on  the  left  with  a  spray  in  her 
hand  and  wearing  a  crown  that  is  probably  of  corn-ears. 

The  monumental  evidence  discloses  this  fact  of  importance, 
that  while  the  goddess  is  fully  recognized  as  a  power  of  the 
nether  world,  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  sinister  or  repellent 
trait  entering  into  the  representation  of  her.  The  numerous 
terracottas  found  at  Camarina  ^  represent  a  hieratic  form  of 
Demeter  holding  the  pig,  sometimes  a  torch,  and  in  one 
instance  the  pomegranate,  and  the  intention  was  to  depict  the 
chthonian  goddess  by  means  of  these  attributes  ;  but  the  forms 
of  the  countenance  appear  soft  and  benign  (PI.  IV  b).  And 
with  these  we  may  compare  another  series  found  near  Catania, 
dedications  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  representing  them  with 
torch,  pomegranate,  and  pig  •.  Probably  only  one  monument 
can  be  quoted  of  the  gloomier  type  of  expression,  an  early 
fourth-century  coin  of  the  Arcadian  Thelpusa,  showing  on  the 
obverse  a  Demeter  head  of  unique  style,  the  wild  hair  that 
rises  like  the  crests  of  serpents  around  the  head  and  the  stem 
expression  in  the  eye  and  countenance  alluding  undoubtedly 


*    MuUer-Weniike,    Dettknidler,    2,  ^  As  far  as  I  know  unpublished. 

Taf.  18. 5;  Roscher'sZ^jrr^tf«,  2,p.  1359  *  Kekule,  Terracotten  vwi  Sicilien^ 

(Abbild.  9).  Taf.  4.  i. 

*•  Corpus  Inscr,  Graec,  5865:  inscr.  •    Published    by   Orsi    in    Monum. 

in  Greek  and  Latin  Ttptrria  Ilapaftov^  Afitichi^  7,  1897,  p.  201,  PI.  3-7. 
Up€ui  Arjptrjrpos  Stcfw^pov, 
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to  the  local  cult  of  the  dark  goddess,  Demeter  Melaina ;  while 
on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  the  horse  Areion  points  clearly  to 
the  story  of  the  outraged  and  vindictive  deity*  (Coin  PL  I,  no.  i). 
But  probably  this  was  not  the  dominant  conception  of  her 
even  at  Thelpusa ;  at  least  it  scarcely  affects  the  main  current 
of  Greek  imagination  concerning  her. 

In  all  the  functions  and  attributes  of  Demeter  the  daughter, 
Persephone,  has  her  part :  and  though  the  chthonian  character 
is  more  emphasized  in  the  latter,  it  is  blended  in  her  also  with 
the  beneficent  power  of  the  giver  of  fruits  ^  Kalathos^  com, 
fruits,  flowers,  serpent,  and  the  sacrificial  animals  that  belong 
to  the  mother  become  the  property  of  the  daughter  as  well ; 
and  in  the  works  of  the  finest  art  the  corn-stalks  form  her 
crown  as  they  form  the  mother's.  The  varied  fruitfulness  and 
beauty  of  the  earth  go  to  adorn  her  stephane  in  the  coin- 
device  of  Phrygillos  and  Eumenes,  that  stamps  the  beautiful 
tetradrachms  of  Syracuse  in  the  fifth  century :  the  poppy,  the 
acorn,  the  oak-leaf,  and  the  corn  are  interwoven  in  it^  From 
the  monuments  that  illustrate  the  conception  of  Persephone  as 
goddess  of  vegetation,  and  that  belong  to  hieratic  or  religious 
art,  two  may  be  selected  as  typical :  a  black-figured  vase  ^  on 
which  she  is  depicted  seated  on  a  rock  opposite  to  Hades,  and 
holding  large  stalks  of  corn  in  her  hands ;  the  scene  is  in  the 
lower  world,  but  the  artist  was  thinking  of  life  rather  than 
death  a  terracotta-relief  from  Locri  Epizephyrii*  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  showing  Persephone  seated  by  the  side 
of  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  who  both  in  countenance  and 
attributes  is  invested  with  a  mild  and  Dionysiac  character 
and  holds  a  flowering  spray  in  his  hands,  while  in  hers  we 
see  the  ears  of  corn  and  a  cock  that  was  sacrificed  at  times  to 
the  nether  powers  (PI.  V). 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  embodiment  of  the  same  con- 

•  Overbeck,  op.  cit.,  Coin  PI.  6.  26 ;  *  dell*  Oreo '  at  Cometo  shows  the  im- 

Head,  op.  cit.  p.  38a :  on  the  reverse  press   of  Etruscan  imagination,   Mon. 

the  name  EPIflN  above  the  horse.  d,  Inst.  9.  15 ^ 

*»  The  powerfully  depicted  and  re-  «  Arch.  Zeit,  1876,  p.  202. 

pellent  type  of  Persephone  with  snakes  *  lViefierycr/e^e-B/cUfer,E,Tat6.6. 

in  her  hair  that  was  found  in  the  tomb  •  Roschcr,  Lexikon,  i,  p.  1798. 
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ception  is  to  be  found  in  those  representations  that  deal  with 
the  Anodos  or  resurrection  of  the  corn-goddess  in  spring :  and 
certain  of  these  are  works  rather  of  ritualistic  or  at  least 
reUgrious  than  of  mytYio\og\c  art.  The  representation  on  the 
beautiful  coin  of  Lampsacos  already  mentioned  is  a  unique 
rendering  of  an  idea  su^ested  by  a  pure  nature-religion; 
other  examples  of  the  Anodos  in  art  are  of  a  more  cere- 
momous  character,  and  perhaps  originated  in  an  ancient  and 
mystic  ritual.  Only  three  can  be  quoted,  of  which  the  main 
theme  admits  of  no  doubt:  a  vase  in  Naples  %  that  from 
the  lettering  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  dated  about  440  B.C. ; 
Kore  is  ascending  preceded  by  Hekate,  while  Hermes  awaits 
her,  and  Demeter  holding  her  sceptre  stands  on  the  right; 
the  representation  is  somewhat  coloured  by  the  m}^h,  for 
the  daughter  is  looking  with  longing  at  the  mother  and 
lifting  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  yearning  (PI.  VI  a) :  a  vase 
in  Berlin^,  on  which  the  rising  Kore  is  seen  revealed  as  far 
as  the  knees,  and  Hermes  gazing  on  the  far  left,  while  goat- 
demons  or  goat-men  are  celebrating  the  resurrection  with 
a  dance :  a  vase  in  Dresden  (PI.  VI  b)  with  much  the  same 
scene,  their  inscribed  names  attesting  the  two  main  per- 
sonages, Hermes  and  the  ascending  Kore,  while  the  same 
goat-dance  is  being  danced  to  greet  her®.  We  seem  in  the 
two  latter  works  to  be  confronted  with  a  solemn  hieratic 
action  rather  than  a  mere  myth:  the  'tragic'  dances  may 
be  part  of  the  primaeval  ritual  of  a  spring-festival,  and  their 
possible  relation  to  a  later  '  tragedy '  is  a  question  to  consider, 
though  it  lies  now  outside  our  scope  ^.  The  return  of  Kore 
may  have  occasionally  been  associated  with  a  dogma  con- 
cerning her  union  with  Dionysos;  for  we  see  Dionysos  present 


*  Overbeck,  AHas,  x8.  15;  Bau- 
meister,  DenkmiiUr^  p.  423. 

*  Pnblbhed  in  Rom.  MUtheiL  1897, 
Taf.  4.  5  (Hartwig). 

°  Arch.  Anz,  1892,  p.  166. 

'  We  have  evidence  of  the  same 
mnmmery  as  being  part  of  the  Kara- 
ywyta  at  Ephesus,  which  probably  was 
a  festival  of  *  the  Return  *  of  Artemis 


(vide  Lobeck,  A^^pK  p.  177,  quota- 
tion from  the  Martyrologium  Sancti 
Timoihei)  and  survived  the  introduction 
of  Christianity;  Hartwig,  loc  dt.  p.  100 
suggests  that  such  goat-dances  may  have 
been  practised  at  the  Anthesteria  when 
Dionysos  and  Kore  might  be  supposed 
to  be  married :  but  we  have  no  clear 
evidence  of  this  marriage  at  Athens. 
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at  another  scene  %  on  a  Berlin  crater,  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  earth-goddess,  whom  on  the  ground  of  its  striking  analogies 
with  the  representations  above  mentioned  we  may  interpret 
as  Kore.  And  again  on  an  early  Campanian  vase  in  Paris 
we  see  the  heads  of  the  earth-god  and  goddess  emerging, 
and  the  vine-crown  on  his  head  and  the  presence  of  satyrs 
convince  us  that  Plouton  and  Dionysos  are  here  identified  ^ 
It  is  particularly  in  South  Italy  that  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  reveals  this  twofold  conception  of  Persephone  as 
the  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and  as  the  divine  source  of 
vegetative  life:  it  is  illustrated  by  soniie  interesting  terra- 
cottas found  in  a  sanctuary  of  Persephone  near  Tarentum, 
of  which  a  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Evans®; 
and  one  of  these  represents  her  standing  erect  with  the 
kalathos  on  her  head  and  holding  torch  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  a  basket  with  pomegranate  and  probably  corn- 
stalks, while  another  head  of  the  goddess  is  adorned  with  the 
vine-spray ;  the  fragment  of  another  terracotta  shows  a  large 
serpent  by  her  side.  And  here  again,  as  the  above-mentioned 
writer  has  pointed  out^  her  male  partner,  the  under-world 
god,  has  decidedly  a  Dionysiac  character.  The  association 
of  Dionysos  with  the  chthonian  goddess,  which  the  record 
proves  of  several  localities  in  Greece  *^^,  is  shown  also  by  the 
archaeological  finds  at  Knidos®.  This  rapprochement^  due 
probably  to  Orphic  influences,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
specially  strong  in  Magna  Graecia  between  the  wine-god  and 
Hades -Plouton,  invested  the  character  of  the  latter  with 
a  milder  aspect,  and  diffused  a  certain  brightness  over  the 
artistic  representations  of  the  lower  world.  The  much  dis- 
cussed sepulchral  reliefs  from  Laconia,  showing  a  male  and 
female  pair  enthroned  together,  sometimes  holding  the  wine- 
cup  and  pomegranate,  with  worshippers  bringing  the  latter 

*  Robert's  Arckdolog,  March.  Taf.  4;  **  loc  cit.  p.  12. 

Miss  l^m\vixC%  Prolegomena ^  P*  ^7^*  *  Newton,  JIaiicamassus ^yoi  2,  pt.  i, 

^  Moft.  d,  Inst,  6,  Tav.  7  :  but  on  p.  329,  PI.  46,  Fig.  6,  youthful  figure 

a  similar  group,  Gerhard,  Akad,  Ab-  wearing  crown   of  flowers,  with  long 

/land.  6S.  1,  the  earth-goddess  is  named  hair  and  himation  round  lower  limbs 

*  Semele.'  and  over  left  shoulder,  almost  certainly 


c 


HelLJourn,  1886,  pp.  22,  28.  Bacchus. 
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fruit  and  a  cock  as  offerings,  may  represent  the  great  god 
and  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  whose  cult  was  powerful 
in  Laconia,  or  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the  family  conceived 
under  their  forms  (PL  VII)  * ;  in  any  case  the  religious  imagina- 
tion revealed  by  these  works  concerning  the  life  after  death 
differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  Homeric  society.  Again,  the 
rather  numerous  representations  showing  the  nether  god  and 
goddess  in  peaceful  and  loving  intercourse,  such  as  the  relief 
from  Locri  Epizephyrii  mentioned  above,  the  relief  in  the 
Villa  Albani  where  Plouton  is  seen  holding  the  cornucopia 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  stately  Persephone  in  the  company 
of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Amphitrite^  the  beautiful  interior 
picture  of  the  British  Museum  cylix  figured  here  (PI.  VIII  a), 
seem  to  reflect  a  religious  belief  into  which  the  myth  of  the 
ravisher  did  not  enter,  and  may  possibly  preserve  something 
of  the  tradition  of  the  primitive  chthonian  cult  when  the 
Kore  of  the  well-known  legend  was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  the  earth-goddess.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  with  this 
conjugal  couple'  Demeter  is  sometimes  peacefully  united  in 
scenes  of  hieratic  art :  on  an  important  relief  found  at  T^ea  ^ 
dedicated  to  Hades,  Kore,  and  Demeter,  on  which  the  god 
appears  throned  and  holding  the  horn  of  plenty,  Persephone 
with  sceptre  and  kalathos  stands  leaning  her  left  arm  lovingly 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  mother  who  holds  torches  and  a  cup ; 
and  monuments  of  similar  intention  have  been  found  at 
Eleusis  and  already  mentioned.  In  fact  we  may  believe 
that  these  scenes  of  peaceful  communion  and  reconciliation 
between  the  trinity  of  nether  deities,  such  as  the  famous 
Hope  vase  \  owe  something  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

But  frequently  in  the  chthonian  cult  and  the  art  that  it 
inspired  it  was  the  mother  and  daughter  alone  that  were 
united  as  rulers  of  the  world  of  souls.  Eleusinian  influence 
spread   &r  afield,  and  a  certain   local  art-type  may  have 

*  The  plate  shows  a  relief  from  Chry-  ®  Ath»   Mitth,  5.    69 ;    Arch,  Zeit, 

sapha  now  in  Berlin.  18S3,  p.  325. 

»»  MuUer-Wicseler,  op.  cit.  2,  Taf.  7,  **  Vide  infra,  p.  258. 
no.  76. 
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spread  with  it ;  for  instance  a  relief  at  Gy^laa  in  Laconia  ^^ 
a  region  where  the  Eleusinian  cult  is  attested^  shows  us 
the  mother-goddess  seated  on  a  round  seat,  which  is 
probably  a  conventional  form  of  the  mystic  *  cista,^  crowned 
with  corn-stalks  and  holding  what  seems  to  be  a  torch  in 
her  left  hand,  while  her  right  clasps  the  hand  of  her  dai^hter, 
who  stands  by  her  crowned  and  veiled  and  holdii^  a  sceptre : 
the  group  is  a  free  reproduction  of  an  Eleusinian  type\ 
The  chthonian  character  of  this  m3^c  cult  is  indicated  by 
the  Cerberus  at  the  feet  of  Demeter  (PL  VIII  b).  The  other 
symbols  of  this  character  were  chiefly  the  pomegranate  and 
the  torch  or  serpent,  which  all  belong  to  them  both.  And 
from  an  early  period  in  Greece  the  habit  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  certain  centres  of  placing  some  of  these 
emblems  or  images  of  the  goddesses  themselves  m  the  tomb 
with  the  deceased.  At  least,  clay  pomegranates  have  been 
found  in  the  necropolis  of  Eleusis,  and  date  from  the 
geometrical  period :  and  in  a  child's  grave  opened  near  the 
Acharnian  Gate  at  Athens,  amidst  other  relics,  archaic  images 
were  found  of  two  pairs  of  seated  goddesses  wearing  the  polos 
and  draped  in  mantles  ^  And  the  Attic  earth  has  disclosed 
statuettes  of  similar  type.  As  one  of  them  wears  a  gorgoneion 
and  aegis  on  the  breast  ^  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
goddess  represented  is  always  Athena.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  this  Athena-statuette  was  discovered  in  a  grave;  and 
though  the  pious  relatives  in  any  community  might  place 
an  idol  or  emblem  of  their  leading  divinity  as  an  amulette 
in  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  Athena  should  be  chosen,  when  there  were  other 
goddesses  more  appropriate.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
dead — who  were  called  *  Demetreioi '  in  Attica — were  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  under  the  care  of  any  other  divinity 
than  the  earth-goddess  herself;  and  at  least  from  the  sixth 
century  onwards  the  only  earth-goddess  who  could  inspire 

^  Vide  infra,  p.  367.  it   appears   from   a   statement  in  the 

^  Stackelberg,  Grdbcr  der  HeUetun^  Arch,  Zdt.    1882,   p.   265,   that  this 

Taf.  8.  statuette   is  now   in  the   Museom  of 

«  Vide  Cults,  vol.  i,  p.  333,  PI.  XV.  a:  Berlin. 
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in  the  faithful  the  hope  of  posthumous  happiness  was  Demeter- 
Persephone.  In  the  child's  tomb  mentioned  above,  where 
we  find  two  pairs  of  images  of  the  same  type,  we  may  with 
conviction  name  them  Demeter  and  Kore,  reduplicated  to 
increase  the  potency  of  the  amulette ;  in  another  case,  where  the 
image  is  tripled  %  we  may  suppose  that  Hekate  was  added 
to  the  pair.  For  it  is  against  the  trend  of  the  later  Greek 
religious  history  to  suppose  that  the  worshipper  intended 
them  to  be  nameless  forms  of  a  vaguely  conceived  goddess, 
though  the  art-form  was  usually  without  character  and  could 
be  used  in  different  localities  for  different  cult-purposes^. 
Still  less  reason  have  we  to  doubt  that  the  goddess  intended 
by  the  terracotta  bust  found  in  a  necropolis  at  Thebes  <^  is 
Demeter  or  Demeter- Persephone :  she  wears  veil  and  stephane, 
her  hands  are  pressed  against  her  breast^and  her  face  shows 
benignity  with  a  touch  of  sadness  (PI.  IX).  The  work 
displays  the  style  of  the  fifth  century,  and  may  reproduce 
the  type  of  Demeter  Thcsmophoros  at  Thebes,  whose  statue 
as  we  are  told  'was  only  visible  as  far  as  the  breasts ^^' 
A  sepulchral  significance  probably  also  belonged  to  two  busts 
or  masks  of  Persephone  in  the  British  Museum,  one  of  which 
— from  Tanagra — represents  her  as  holding  an  egg  in 
her  right  hand  and  with  her  lefl  pressing  a  cock  against 
her  breast  (PI.  X),  the  other  with  both  hands  holding 
a  pomegranate  and  flower  to  her  bosom.  Such  movement 
of  the  hands  as  in  these  just  mentioned  monuments  descends 


*  SUckelbexg,  op.  dt.  p.4a  (vignette) : 
the  centnl  deity  has  a  round  disk-like 
object  between  her  breasts;  this  may 
be  a  goigoneion,  bat  as  she  wears  no 
aegis  we  need  not  suppose  her  to  be  an 
Athena  (the  gorgoneion  has  a  chtho- 
nian  significance,  hence  the  Cistophoros 
of  Cambridge  wears  it  in  the  service  of 
Demeter).  The  relation  between  this 
central  goddess  who  is  throned  and  the 
younger  goddess  who  stands  at  her  left 
seems  one  of  mother  and  daughter :  the 
goddess  at  her  right  has  no  distinctive 
characteristic,  but  the  dedicator  may 
have  intended  Hekate,  who,  as  early  as 


the  sixth  century  B.  c,  was  placed  in 
Attic  tombs,  vide  Cults ^  a,  p.  549, 
PL  XXXVIII.  a. 

»»  Vide  Friinkel  in  Arch,  Zeit,  1882, 
p.  265 :  similar  types  are  found  in 
Boeotia  (Tanagra)  and  Eretria,  vide 
Eph,  Arch,  1899,  pp.  29,  30. 

«  Mon,  Grecs,  1873,  PI.  2:  the  writer 
there  points  out  that  the  form  of  these 
terracotta  busts  was  specially  appro- 
])riate  to  sepulchral  purposes,  if  it  was 
an  object  to  represent  the  earth-god- 
desses as  half-emerging  from  the  ground 
below. 


Q  2 
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from  an  ancient  hieratic  gesture  indicative  of  nourishment 
or  fertility  ^  The  beautiful  wall-painting  in  Berlin  ^  showing 
Kore  seated  on  a  throne  holding  myrtle  and  pomegranate, 
was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Nola  (PL  XI).  And,  finally,  we  may 
assign  an  important  place  among  the  monuments  of  this 
worship  to  the  terracottas  found  in  a  tomb  in  Aegina  %  the  one 
representing  a  seated  goddess  with  a  kalathos  on  her  head, 
the  other  a  smaller  goddess  erect  wearing  a  polos  and  pressii^ 
a  pom^^nate  to  her  breast,  a  work  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
as  the  letters  of  the  fragmentary  inscription  show ;  we  should 
style  them  Demeter  and  Kore,  but  we  may  rather  name  them 
according  to  the  local  titles  of  these  divinities,  Damia  and 
Auxesia,  whom  the  record  reveals  as  goddesses  of  increase 
and  life,  and  who  are  here  fulfilling  a  sepulchral  or  chthonian 
function. 

For  again  and  again  we  note  how  in  Greek  symbolism 
and  belief  the.  ideas  of  life  and  death  are  blended.  The 
pomegranate  was  usually  but  not  exclusively  a  symbol  of 
death ;  the  seeds  of  life  are  in  it,  and  therefore  Hera  could 
hold  it,  who  may  have  bequeathed  it  by  a  strange  accident 
of  transmission  to  the  Virgin  Mary^.  The  statuette  found 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  of  a  veiled  goddess  holding  this 
fruit  in  her  right  hand  against  her  breast  and  a  calf  in  her 
lap  may  represent  a  Demeter  Ev/Soo-ui  or  a  Persephone 
XloKv^ola  rather  than  a  merely  chthonian  goddess*.  The  torch 
also  may  have  carried  the  same  double  symbolism:  in  the 
hands  of  the  Furies  and  of  Demeter  Erinys  at  Thelpusa  it 
alluded  to  the  mysteries  of  the  under-world,  but  it  could  be 
used  in  an  agrarian  ritual  for  evoking  the  life-giving  warmth 
of  the  earth  ^  and  this  was  probably  part  of  its  purpose  in 


•  Vide  vol.  3,  p.  672. 

*>  Arch,  ZeiL  1850,  Taf.  14. 

•  Op.  cit.  1867,  Taf.  328. 

**  Vide  Hibbcrt  Lectures^  p.  42. 

•  MUller- Wernicke,  2. 18,  3. 

'  We  may  thns  explain  the  not  in- 
frequent coin-type,  probably  always 
bearing  a  Demetrian  significance,  of  the 
torch  combined  with  com  or  poppies, 


e.  g.  on  coins  of  Hermione,  BriL  Afus. 
Cat,  Peloponnese,  PI.  30.  3,  4  (fourth 
century)  :  of  Thebes,  Central  Greece^ 
PI.  16.  3  (torch,  ears  of  com,  poppy- 
heads,  all  tied  op  together) :  of  Lysi- 
machia,  Thrace^  p.  238  (pine-torch 
within  wreath  of  barley,  on  obverse 
head  of  Demeter):  ?Alaesa,  Sicily,  p.  28. 
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the  Thesmophoria.  And  it  is  an  error  to  interpret  every 
representation  of  Demeter  with  torches  as  if  they  conveyed 
an  allusion  to  the  myth  of  her  search  for  her  daughter 
through  the  gloom  of  the  lower  regions.  For  instance,  it 
might  seem  natural  to  believe  that  the  very  archaic  bronze 
statue  at  Enna  mentioned  by  Cicero  ^^*  of  the  torch-bearing 
goddess  was  intended  to  embody  the  local  legend  of  the 
quest;  but  the  coins  of  this  city*  struck  about 450 B. c  show 
us  Demeter  sacrificing  at  an  altar  and  holding  a  torch  in  her 
left  hand  (Coin  PL  no.  4),  and  the  representation  is  ritualistic, 
not  mythologic.  And  there  is  surely  some  reference  to  ritual 
in  the  coin-type  of  Megara  in  which  Demeter  appears  holding 
torches  and  standing  before  another  large  torch  that  is  stuck 
upright  in  the  ground**  (Coin  PL  no.  6).  One  may  surmise 
an  allusion  in  this  device  to  the  worship  of  Demeter  Thesmo- 
phoros  at  Megara,  for  the  torch-service  was,  as  we  know, 
an  important  part  of  the  Thesmophoria  at  Athens  and 
apparently  at  Syracuse.  The  ritualistic  significance  of  the 
torch  is  still  more  salient  on  a  very  curious  Cyzicene  coin 
of  the  Imperial  period®  (Coin  PL  no.  7),  where  we  discern 
three  female  figures,  of  which  those  on  the  left  and  right 
hold  each  one  torch  and  the  central  figure  two,  standing  in 
a  line  on  the  top  of  a  round  building  in  the  face  of  which 
is  a  door,  while  below  on  each  side  of  it  are  torches  standing 
erect  with  serpents  round  them  ^  This  last  hieratic  emblem, 
which  is  not  infrequent  on  the  coins  of  certain  states  of  Asia 
Minor  ^  occurs  again  on  a  later  coin  of  Kyzikos,  and  is  again 
placed    upright  but    before  a  very  small  altar  *".     We  are 

*  In  British  Maseum,  Head,  Hist,  ^  The  same  baildlng  with  posts  or 
Num,  p.  119 :  on  the  reverse  isa  aniqne  torches  at  the  side  encircled  by  serpents 
type  of  the  torch-bearing  Demeter  in  a  occurs  on  a  Cyzicene  relief  found  at 
chariot  drawn  by  horses  Coin  Fl.  no.  5  ;  Samothrace,  vide  Kem,  Atk.  Mittk. 
it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  this  refers  to  1893,  357,  and  Rubensohn,  MysUrien- 
the  quest — it  does  not  accord  with  the  heiligthiinur^  p.  158;  both  writers  arc 
usual  representations  of  it— or  to  some  inclined  to  interpret  it  in  reference  to 
unrecorded  ritual,  possibly  a  procession  the  Cybele-cult  alone,  but  the  three 
in  which  the  priestess  figured  in  this  figures  on  the  top  are  not  easily  ex- 
way,  plained  thus. 

**    Imhoof-Blumer- Gardner,    Num,  ®  e.g.  at  Elaia  (vide  Geogr.  Reg. 

Comm,  Patts.  A.  12,  13.  s.v.  Asia  Minor). 

«  Brit,  Mus,  Cat,  Mysia^  PI.  1 1 ,  no.  7.  '  Brit,  Mus,  Cat,  Mysia^  PI.  1 1,  no.  8. 
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evidently  here  on  the  track  of  some  important  religious  service 
belonging  to  the  worship  of  Demeter-Persephone  or  Cybelc, 
to  which  cults  Kyzikos  as  we  know  was  devotedly  attached  \ 
The  numismatic  evidence  shows  us  that  the  serpent  and  the 
torch  were  special  adjuncts  of  the  agrarian  Persephone-cult 
in  this  city  ^.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  round  building 
with  the  figures  on  it?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  an  altar, 
and  is  quite  unlike  the  obvious  altar  on  the  other  coin,  where 
the  same  emblem  occurs ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  explain 
wliy  torch-bearing  figures  should  be  standing  on  an  altar. 
We  must,  I  think,  interpret  them  as  goddesses,  probably 
Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Cybele,  the  central  personage  who 
predominates  over  the  others  and  holds  two  torches  being 
the  elder  deity  ^  And  the  figures  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  a  somewhat  blurred  coin  are  not  immobile  statues, 
mere  'xoana,'  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  movement  in 
them.  Perhaps  the  hypothesis  which  best  explains  the 
enigmatical  representation  is  that  here  s^in  we  have  an 
allusion  in  art-language  to  the  Cyzicene  Thesmophoria, 
where  the  women  carried  torches  in  procession  as  usual, 
and  where  serpents  played  their  part  among  the  'sacra'  of 
the  mysteries  and  were  possibly  fed  by  the  women*  as  at 
Athens.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  no  written  record  has  been 
found  mentioning  the  festival  at  Kyzikos;  but  it  would  be 
very  surprising  if  a  Milesian  settlement  did  not  possess  a  ritual 
so  dear  to  the  Ionic  communities  and  of  such  antiquity  and 
tenacity  of  life. 

Looking  now   for    monumental    illustration   of  the   non- 
agrarian  cults,  those,  for  instance,  that  reflected   more  par- 


»  Cf.  R.  128  and  CyMe,  R.  55. 

•>  Cf.  Brit,  Mm,  Cat,  Mysia,  p.  44, 
PI.  12.  8,  bast  of  Kore  Soteira,  on  re- 
verse serpent  feeding  from  flaming  altar: 
PI.  ID.  ID  (earlier  period)  bust  of  Kore 
Soteira,  on  reverse  torch  with  corn- 
stalks aronnd  it:  PI.  13.  6,  flaming 
torch  entwined  by  serpent  and  by  ears 
of  com  and  poppies :  Fl.  14.  5,  men 
racing  on  foot  and  horseback,  behind 
them  torches  entwined  with  serpents 


(allusion  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Kore). 

^  Cf.  late  Cyzicene  coin,  op.  cit. 
PI.  13.  8,  Demeter  or  Kore  with  flaming 
torches  advancing  by  flaming  altar,  and 
PI.  15.  4. 

^  Note  the  Cyzicene  coin-types  of 
serpents  twined  about  the  torches  feed- 
ing on  fruit  or  cakes,  op.  cit.  PI.  12.  5, 
9,  cf.  note  b,  supra. 
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ticularly  the  oi^nization  of  family  and  state,  we  can  quote 
none  that  clearly  express  any  conception  of  the  sacred  pair 
as  goddesses  cS  marriage.  Nor,  although  certain  local  worships 
recognized  them  as  deities  of  child-birth  ^®*,  have  we  any 
art-dedications  that  allude  to  this  aspect  of  them. 

Demeter  was  one  of  the  many  0€ol  KovpoTp6<l>oi  at  Athens  ^^, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  we  possess  certain  works  con- 
secrated to  this  idea  of  her  as  the  nurse  of  childhood ;  for 
instance,  a  headless  statue  of  fifth-century  style  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  showing  a  female  figure  in  stately 
drapery  with  a  boy  nestling  at  her  side;  a  clearer  example 
would  be  the  statuette  of  terracotta  found  at  Paestum  of 
a  goddess  holding  a  child  in  her  mantle  on  her  left  arm, 
if  we  were  sure  that  the  object  in  her  other  hand  were  a 
cake  or  a  loaf;  but  it  may  be  an  egg  or  fruit  ^  Such  ex  voto 
dedications  as  the  last-mentioned  work  are  in  all  probability 
purely  genre^  and  do  not  represent  any  mythologic  concept 
such  as  the  nurture  of  lacchos.  And  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  representations  show  no  external  symbol  of 
Demeter  at  all,  and  the  dedication  may  have  intended  them 
for  Ge  Kourotrophos  or  rather  for  the  goddess  Kourotrophos 
pure  and  simple,  whose  personality  we  shall  have  to  consider 
in  a  later  chapter.  A  collection  of  terracottas  from  a  necro- 
polis at  Eretria  includes  a  representation  of  a  veiled  goddess 
holding  a  girl-child  on  her  lap^,  who  is  resting  her  head  on 
her  shoulder:  one  naturally  thinks  of  Demeter  and  Kore, 
as  we  have  other  examples  of  the  Mother  represented  with 
the  Daughter  in  her  lap  ®.  Or  is  this  also  merely  a  type  of 
Kourotrophos  suitable  for  dedication  in  the  grave  of  a  little 
girl  ?  We  must  be  content,  perhaps,  with  admitting  that  the 
archaic  art  had  not  yet  fixed  the  outlines  of  these  numerous 
goddesses  of  nurture  and  growth. 

The    monuments   that    definitely  illustrate   the    civic    or 


*  Overbeck,  KunstmythoL  a,  p.  489;  at  Eleusis,  statuette  of  Demeter  with 

Daremberg  et  Saglio,  i,  p.  1041,  Fig.  Kore  on  her  lap,  fourth  century  B.C. 

1295.  A  then,    MUth,    1895,   p.    359    (Furt- 

**  Eph»  Arch,  1899,  p.  30.  wangler). 


c 


SmaU  dedication  from  the  temple 
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political  character  of  Demeter's  worship  are  also  very  scanty 
in  number,  and  the  art-language  is  here  by  no  means  clear  or 
impressive.  Later  art,  like  the  later  literature,  mzy  have 
come  to  interpret  Demeter  Thesmophoros  as  '  L^fera/  and 
may  have  occasionally  represented  her  as  carrying  a  volume 
of  the  Law,  but  the  monuments  sometimes  quoted  in  proof  of 
this  are  of  doubtful  significance  \  A  small  terracotta  in  the, 
British  Museum  from  Cyprus  (PI.  XII  a)  shows  us  two 
goddesses  enthroned  side  by  side,  each  with  a  scroll  on  her  lap, 
and  these  may  be  intended  for  the  6€ol  @c(rfu>^/90i,  but  the 
workmanship  does  not  appear  wholly  Greek  or  quite  intelli^;ent ; 
still  it  is  probably  an  imitation  of  a  real  Greek  type.  Once 
only  do  we  find  the  turreted  crown,  the  special  badge  of  the 
city-goddess,  assigned  to  Demeter^:  the  unique  example  is 
a  bronze-coin  of  the  Sarmatian  Olbia  (Coin  PI.  no.  8)  of  the 
third  century  B.  C,  on  which  she  is  represented  wearing  the 
mural  crown  adorned  with  corn-stalks  ° ;  and  other  coins  of 
this  state  well  attest  her  political  significance  there,  and  there 
is  some  slight  numismatic  evidence  for  the  belief  that  she  was 
there  associated  with  Apollo  as  the  patroness  of  the  Polis. 
The  head  of  Demeter  appears,  like  that  of  most  other  Greek 
divinities,  with  some  frequency  on  coins,  but  rarely  with  such 
persistence  as  to  prove  for  her  a  paramount  importance  in  the 
community.  And  the  examples  earlier  than  400  B.  c.  are  not 
numerous.  From  Kyzikos*  we  have  a  beautiful  type  of 
a  veiled  Demeter  crowned  with  corn-stalks,  which  belongs  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  (Coin  PI.  no.  9).  Of 
greater  historical  and  of  transcendent  artistic  importance 
are. the  great  Syracusan  medallions  and  tetradrachms  with 
heads  of  Persephone  carved  by  Euainetos,  Eumenes,  and 
a  still  greater  but  unknown  artist,  commemorating  in  all  pro- 
bability the  great  national  triumph  over  the  Athenians  •.    The 

*•   The    vase-painting   published    in  and  Cybele  when   he  speaks   of   the 

Daremberg    et    Saglio,    Dictionnairet  fonner  as  usually  represented  with  a 

p.   1043,  Fig.  1396,  shows  Dionysos  turret-crown,  vide  Rhea-Cybele,  R.  14. 

conversing  with  a  woman  who  has  a  *  Vide  HelUn,  Jottrn,  1903,  p.  262, 

scroll  on  her  lap :  there  is  no  reason  for  '  Cults  of  Olbia  *  by  Hirst, 

calling  her  Demeter  Thesmophoros.  *  Head,  Hist,  Num.  p.  451. 

*»  Joannes  Lydus  is  confusing  Demeter  «  Vide  Evans,  Syracusait  Medallions^ 
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Arcadian  worship  of  Despoina  is  reflected  on  fifth-century  coins 
of  Arcadia  on  which  we  recognize  her  head^  Later,  the 
numismatic  types  of  the  goddesses  are  more  frequent,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  extending  influence  and  prestige  of  the  mysteries, 
and  in  certain  cases,  as  at  Alexandria,  Olbia,  Metapontum, 
Locri  Epizephyrii,  and  possibly  Sestos^,  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  local  corn-trade.  Yet  in  none  of  these  places  does  it 
appear  that  the  figure  of  Demeter  or  Persephone  was  specially 
the  emblem  of  the  state,  though  Kore  Soteira  was  often  and 
very  strikingly  commemorated  by  the  Cyzicene  coin-artist  S 
and  her  form  or  her  mother's  appears  on  a  late  issue  by  the 
side  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  in  token  of  an  alliance  with 
Ephesus^:  and  the  ancient  fame  of  Persephone's  temple  in 
the  territory  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  is  attested  by  coins 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  But  the  only. issues  that  seem 
to  have  given  a  predominance  to  the  emblems  or  figures  of  the 
goddesses  in  the  autonomous  Greek  period  were  those  of 
Messene  •  and  Hermione ' :  a  fact  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
cult-records  of  those  communities. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Achaean  coins  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognized  Demeter  Panachais  as  the  leading  divinity  of  the 
confederacy  «.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  ancient  federal  union 
in  Greece,  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  has  lefl  us  one  beautiful 
memorial  of  its  consecration  to  Demeter's  service,  the  well-known 
Amphictyonic  coin  showing  Apollo  on  the  reverse,  and  on  the 
obverse  the  veiled  and  corn-crowned  head  of  the  goddess  \ 


p.  131,  who  quotes  the  reverse  design 
of  tetradrachms  by  the  artist  Euarchidas 
showing  Persephone  with  torch,  driving 
a  chariot,  while  Nike  flies  towards  her 
with  the  apltistrc  of  a  ship,  published 
ibid.  PL  10.  6,  7. 

*  Gardner,  Types,  3.  50. 

^  Alexandria,  Brit,  Mus.  Cat,  Alex- 
andria, p.  xli ;  Metapontnm,  Head, 
Hist,  Num,  p.  64;  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
Miiller-Wieseler,  Denkmdler,  2,  no. 
102*,  broDze-coin  with  Persephone 
holding  torch  seated  before  growing 
com ;  cf.  Head,  op.  cit.  p.  88  (bronze- 
coin,  third  century   B.C.),   Persephone 


seated  with  patera  in  hand  and  sceptre 
ending  in  poppy-head;  Sestos,  Vide 
Head,  p.  225. 

"  Vide  Coin  PI.  no.  12.  Kore  Soteira 
on  fourth-century  coin  of  Kyzikos  with 
veiled  head  and  corn-crown.  Cf.  Head, 
op.  cit.  p.  453  ;  Brit,  Mus.  Cat,  Mysia, 
PI.  10.  10;  12.  8. 

**  Brit,  Mus,  Cat,  Mysia,  p.  60. 

«  Coin  PI.  no.  10.  Brit,  Mus,  Cat, 
Pehponnese,  p.  109  (issue  from  370  to 
280  B.C.). 

'  Coin  PL  no.  11  (op.  cit.  p.  161). 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  69. 

^  Coin  PI.  no.  13  (vide  supra,  p.  73). 
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This  scanty  evidence  may  suffice  to  suggest,  what  the  other 
record  also  tends  to  attest,  that  her  position  in  the  public  life 
of  the  community,  except  perhaps  at  Syracuse  and  Kyzikos, 
was  not  such  as  was  held  by  Zeus  Apollo  or  Athena,  and  that 
for  the  more  utilitarian  side  of  religion  her  importance  was 
agrarian  rather  than  in  the  strict  sense  political*  Nor  do  the 
monuments  associate  her  in  any  way  with  the  arts  of  life  except 
those  that  concern  the  sower  and  the  tiller*. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
interesting  class  of  monuments,  those  namely  that  directly  or 
indirectly  illustrate  the  service  of  the  mysteries.  These  have 
been  eagerly  studied  and  discussed,  for  they  excite  the  hope 
that  they  may  throw  some  light  on  secrets  not  otherwise 
revealed,  or  that  they  may  serve  to  corroborate  or  correct  the 
literary  record.  How  far  such  hope  is  justified  may  appear 
later.  It  is  only  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  in 
Attica  that  concern  us  now,  for  their  other  mjrstic  cults  in 
Greece  have  scarcely  left  any  articulate  memorial  of  themselves 
except  in  the  literature.  And  the  question  may  almost  be 
confined  to  the  monumental  illustration  of  the  gpreat  mj^eries 
at  Eleusis  and  the  lesser  at  Agrae.  A  possible  allusion  to  the 
Thesmophoria  on  coins  has  already  been  noticed,  and  the 
above-mentioned  relief  at  Venice  shows  us  the  functions  of 
a  priestess  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros ;  but  that  this  mystic 
celebration  in  Attica  inspired  any  art-representation  that  has 
survived  has  not  yet  been  made  out,  though  we  may  consider 
for  a  moment  in  this  connexion  one  cult-relief  that  has  a  general 
interest  apart  from  its  interpretation  (PI.  XII  b).  This  frag- 
ment was  found  at  Eleusis  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  the 
mysteries,  and  has  been  published  and  described  by  Ruben- 
sohn  ^ :  we  see  worshippers  of  both  sexes,  followed  by  a  girl 
with  a  large  mystic  casket  on  her  head,  approaching  the  muffled 

*  A  quaint  ex  voto  dedication  found  any  special  aptitude  in  tlie  therapentic 

at    Elensis  ^'* — a    painted    terracotta  art :  any  divinity,  saint,  or  hero  can  be 

with  a  razed  head  of  Demeter  above,  and  addressed  with  prayers  for  health,  and 

below  a  hnman  nose  and  pair  of  eyes,  such  dedications  are  common  in  the 

one  blinded — expresses  the  prayer  of  churches  of  Roman  Catholicism, 

some  worshipper  to  recover  his  sight:  ^  Aih,  Mitth,  1899,  P*  4^»  P^*  ^• 
but  this  does  not  attribute  to  Demeter 


I 
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figure  of  Demeter  seated  on  the  ground  or,  as  the  above-men- 
tioned writer  argues,  on  the  iLyiXwrro^  ifhpa,  the  *  rock  with- 
out laughter/  which  as  we  now  know  was  the  official  name 
for  a  locality  in  Attic  territory  *.  The  goddess  is  not  elsewhere 
represented  in  such  a  disconsolate  pose.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  women  in  the  Thesmophoria  showed  their  sympathy 
with  her  sorrow  by  themselves  *  sitting  on  the  g^und ' :  it  was 
a  ritualistic  act,  to  which  we  may  conceive  the  present  monu- 
ment vaguely  to  allude.  More  than  a  vague  allusion  to  the 
Thesmophoria,  the  festival  confined  to  women,  the  presence  of 
the  men  here  forbids  us  to  assume.  It  is  also  possible  of 
course  that  the  relief  may  refer  to  the  visit  of  the  mystae  in 
the  Eleusinia  to  the  localities  associated  with  the  sorrowing 
mother :  we  know  they  visited  the  well  ^**^ ;  it  may  be  only  an 
accident  that  '  the  rock  without  laughter '  is  not  mentioned 
in  their  sacred  itinerary. 

If  we  now  fix  our  attention  upon  those  monuments  that  can 
with  certainty  or  with  reasonable  probability  be  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  Eleusinia,  we  can  ignore  many  that  used  to 
be  cited  as  bearing  on  the  question ;  we  need  not  notice,  for 
instance,  certain  representations  from  South  Italy  that  have 
a  marked  Dionysiac  character  and  no  genuine  Eleusinian  trait. 
The  authentic  monuments  are  naturally  of  Attic  provenance  : 
and  we  may  consider  them  from  various  points  of  view,accord- 


*  Vide  inscription,  R.  182.  In  spite 
of  all  the  recent  discussion  we  are  still 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the 
d7^Aii(rrof  vhpa:  the  Homeric  hymn, 
the  hymn  of  Callimachns,  and  what  is 
more  important,  the  description  of  the 
Eleusinian  territory  in  Pausanias,  do 
not  mention  it  at  all.  ApoUodorus 
(followed  by  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit, 
7S5)  is  our  authority  for  placing  it  at 
Elensis  '  by  the  well  Kallichoros ' ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  at  present  for  rejecting 
his  statement,  which  is  somewhat  cor- 
roborated by  the  discovery  of  this  relief 
at  Eleusis,  the  only  undoubted  repre- 
sentation of  Demeter  on  the  rock.  The 
mention  of  the  place  in  the  accounts  of 


the  Epimeletai  does  not  indeed  prove 
that  the  6rfi\aaroi  wirpa  was  at 
Eleusis;  but  I  cannot  admit  Svoronos* 
arguments  that  it  disproves  it  or  accept 
his  contention  that  the  (&7Aa<rro? 
virpa  was  at  Agrae  {Jbum.  (TArchcol, 
Numism,  1901,  p.  249,  &c.)*  Ruben- 
sohn's  reasons  for  localizing  the  rock 
on  the  hill  above  the  Plutonion  at 
Eleusis  are  not  without  weight ;  on  this 
view  ApoUodorus  was  somewhat  in- 
exact in  placing  it  by  the  '  Kallichoros 
well ' ;  which  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Propylaea  at  Elensis,  outside  the 
sacred  precinct  {Deit,  ArchaioL  1902, 

p.  34)- 
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ing  as  they  illustrate  the  mere  externals  of  the  ritual  and  the 
historic  and  mythic  traditions  that  were  matters  of  common 
report,  or  secondly,  according  to  the  light  that  they  may  be 
supposed  to  throw  on  the  inner  character  or  dog^a  or  drama 
of  the  mystic  function :  finally,  we  may  select  those  that  best 
reveal  to  us  how  the  personages  of  the  Eleusinian  religion  were 
conceived  in  ideal  religious  art. 

As  regards  external  questions  we  shall  not  expect  the  monu- 
ments to  throw  light  on  the  earliest  days  of  the  history  of 
Eleusis  and  the  beginnings  of  its  religion.  Except  for  the 
statuette  of  Isis  and  the  very  archaic  terracotta  of  a  possible 
Demeter,  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  record  on  this 
side  is  blank  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  But 
even  works  of  a  later  epoch  claim  a  certain  attention  from  those 
who  try  to  estimate  the  historical  value  of  tradition,  if  they 
illustrate  the  prevalence  of  myths  that  were  accepted  by  the 
later  age  as  historical.  For  instance,  the  l^end  of  Eumolpos 
has  a  certain  bearings  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  question  of 
Dioriysiac  influence  in  the  mysteries ;  it  is  of  some  importance, 
therefore,  to  gather  from  the  archaeological  evidence  the  n^^a* 
tive  fact  that  on  the  monuments  he  has  no  special  association 
with  Dionysos  ;  but  the  myth,  which  has  been  found  to  possess 
some  significance,  of  his  affiliation  to  Poseidon  is  illustrated  by 
the  interesting  vase  of  Hieron  in  the  British  Museum*  (PL  XIII), 
on  which  the  deities  of  Eleusis,  Demeter,  *  Pherophatta,*  Tripto- 
lemos,  and  the  personified  Eleusis  on  the  one  side  are  grouped 
with  Eumolpos,  Zeus,  Dionysos,  Amphitrite,  and  Poseidon  on 
the  other;  and  while  Poseidon  with  Amphitrite  sits  on  the 
extreme  right, on  the  far  left  the  figure  of  Eumolpos  balances  his. 
And  the  relation  of  the  mortal  to  the  divinity  is  shown  not  only 
by  this  correspondence  in  position, but  probably  by  an  accessory 
symbol  also,  the  swan  that  is  depicted  by  his  chair  ;  the  artist 
intending  to  convey  an  allusion — not  surely  to  his  name  of 
*  sweet  singer,'  for  the  swan  has  not  that  significance  in  Greek 
art-speech — but  to  the  water-god  his  father  ^. 

*  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dktioniiaire,      legend,  and  the  type  of  the  swan  bearing 
vol.  3,  p.  545,  Fig.  2629.  Aphrodite. 

**  Cf.  the  swan  in  the  Hyperborean 


I 
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The  presence  of  Zeus  indicates  here  the  importance  of  the 
mysteries  fcH*  the  whole  Olympian  circle.  Their  strong  attrac* 
tioQ  for  Athens  and  the  political  dependence  of  Eleusis  upon 
the  greater  state  is  often  expressed  by  the  presence  of  Athena 
in  the  Eleusinian  *  entourage.'  A  relief  of  good  fifth-century 
style,  found  in  a  wall  of  Eleusis  near  the  Telesterion,  shows  us 
the  figures  of  the  great  goddesses  standing  and  belonging  in  form 
and  drapeiy  to  a  type  prevalent  in  the  latter  half  of  this  centur>% 
and  on  the  right  Athena  greeting  them,  and  a  youthful  perso- 
nage who  may  be  lacchos,  or  the  Demos  of  Eleusis  *  (PI.  XIV). 
These  representations  are  mythologic  or  political,  not  ritualistic 
or  ceremonious,  and  it  is  the  art  of  the  latter  character  that 
concerns  us  more  nearly.  But  the  whole  ritual  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  complex,  and  we  could  not  expect  to  find  all 
the  details  of  even  the  public  part  of  it  represented  in  sur- 
viving monuments,  especially  as  we  know  that  Greek  art  loved 
a  ahort-hand  style,  and  rarely  tells  us  the  whole  of  anything. 
The  process  of  preparation  for  the  act  of  initiation  was,  as  we 
have  3een,  mainly  'cathartic';  and  we  have  at  least  one 
interesting  monument  of  Eleusinian  purification.  This  is 
a  marble  vase  with  relief-figures  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  gens 
Statilia  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome,  which  seems  to 
show  Attic  style  of  the  early  Roman  period  (PI.  XV  a).  Two 
of  the  figures  at  least  are  clear  enough  :  on  the  left  stands  Kore 
holding  a  torch  behind  Demeter,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  of 
cylindrical  shape,  and  is  turning  round  as  if  in  conversation 
with  her  daughter.  The  elder  goddess  is  crowned  with  corn, 
two  of  the  ears  being  set  in  a  peculiar  way  upright  over  her 
forehead :  she  also  holds  a  torch,  and  her  large  familiar  serpent 
coils  round  her  and  lies  in  her  lap.  Before  her  stands  a  cate- 
chumen wrapped  in  an  ample  robe  of  wool  with  a  fringed 
border ;  on  his  left  shoulder  appear  traces,  not  very  clear,  of 
a  fawn  skin^    He  is  leaning  on  a  club,  entirely  at  his  ease,  and 

•  Athen,  Mittheil,  1894,  Taf.  7.  of  the  appearance  of  a  fawn  skin,  over 
^  On  the  fragment  of  an  Eleusinian  his  robe  :  Harpokration,  s.  v.  v€$pii<uv, 
relief    publbhcd    Jith.    Mitth.    1892,  speaks  of  the  fawn  skin   as  worn   by 
p.  127,  Fig.  2,  we  see  an  official  wearing  mys/cUy  but  he  is  referring  to  the  well- 
some  kind  of  skin,  which  has  something  known  passage  in  the  De  Corona,  and 
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playing  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner  with  the  snake, 
while  the  goddess  seems  to  take  no  notice  of  him.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  see  anything  '  hieratic '  or  mystic  in  this  part  of 
the  scene,  which  gives  us  rather  a  very  genre  or  secular 
handling  of  divine  things.  The  scene  Uiat  follows  is  very 
different  Here  we  see  the  aspirant  covered  in  a  large  robe 
that  conceals  his  face,  and  seated  on  a  throne  over  which 
a  lion*s  skin  is  laid ;  the  club  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  ram's 
head  is  seen  beneath  his  feet;  while  behind  him  stands 
a  priestess  in  long  robes  holding  an  object  above  his  head  that 
has  rightly  been  interpreted  as  a  '  liknon '  or  winnowing-fan. 
Then  comes  a  group  consisting  of  a  youth,  wearing  a  lion's  skin 
and  holding  a  pig  head  downwards  over  an  altar,  and  a  priest 
who  holds  a  patera  containing  poppy-heads  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  is  pouring  a  libation  over  the  sacrificed  animal. 
Now  the  group  of  the  seated  and  standing  goddesses  belongs 
to  a  cult-type  prevalent  at  Eleusis  in  the  fifth  century,  as  will 
be  shown ;  and  the  p^-oblation  was  part  of  the  preliminary 
purification  that  every  vtystes  performed.  But  the  scene  is 
not  genre  and  typical  but  mythol(^cal,  for  the  ordinary 
person  did  not  carry  a  club  or  wear  a  lion's  skin  ;  it  evidently 
reproduces  the  well-known  Attic  m)^h  of  the  purification  of 
Heracles,  who  had  to  be  cleansed  from  the  blood  of  the  Cen- 
taurs before  he  could  be  initiated  into  the  lesser  mysteries- 
And  the  same  figure  of  the  hero  appears  in  the  three  different 
phases  of  the  action,  first  bringing  his  piacular  victim,  then 
undergoing  the  cleansing  process,  then  wearing  the  mystic 
garland  and  enjoying  the  privileged  converse  with  the  goddesses. 
The  work  has  a  general  interest,  giving  us  we  may  believe  the 
general  outlines  of  an  *  Eleusinian  *  catharsis.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  swine-offering  ;  and  we  may  assume  that  the  *  liknon ' 
was  used  in  it,  for,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
literature,  it  may  have  belonged  to  Demeter  as  naturally  as  to 
Dionysos  \ 

there  is  no  allusion  to  Eleusis  in  his  —that  Demeter  borrowed  the  liknon 

words.  from  Dionysos  or  that  a  '  liknophoria ' 

*  I  can  see  no  reason  for  assuming  with  was  part  of  Eleusinian  ritual. 
Miss    Harrison — Prolegometia^  p.   549 
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We  may  gather  another  interesting  detail  from  the  vase :  the 
catechumen  in  this  ceremony  of  purification  was  veiled.  We 
would  like  to  discover  the  mystic  motive  for  the  veiling,  which 
no  ancient  text  mentions.  It  has  been  held  that  in  Eleusinian, 
as  in  Christian  ritual,  the  concept  of  regeneration  or  the  dying 
to  the  old  life  and  the  rising  to  the  new  prevailed  and  was 
symbolized  by  the  covering  of  the  head  \  But  it  is  probably 
an  error  and  certainly  gratuitous  to  impute  such  exalted  mys- 
ticism to  the  Eleusinia ;  and  in  pagan  ritual  the  veiling  the 
head  or  whole  person  may  have  been  due  to  different  motives 
on  different  occasions ;  one  prevalent  conception  very  likely 
being  that  in  certain  critical  moments  of  a  mystic  rite  the  par- 
ticipant was  in  a  high  state  of  taboo  and  also  particularly 
susceptible  to  dangerous  influences  from  without.  Or  in  this 
Eleusinian  catharsis  the  veiling  may  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  from  his  sight  the  sacred  thingrs  held  in  the 
liknon  above  his  head  which  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  purified 
to  behold.  It  is  true  that  no  Upi  are  visible  in  this  vessel,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  vase-painter  shrank  from  indicating 
them.  And  the  analogy  of  other  works  almost  compels  us  to 
believe  that  the  liknon  is  here  being  raised  above  his  head  in 
order  to  bring  him  into  rapport  with  certain  mystic  *  sacra  * 
of  the  goddess  ^    We  may  be  sure,  at  least,  of  the  significance 


*  Vide  Dieterich,  Mithras-Lilurgie, 
pp.  167-168:  the  face  covered  in 
Christian  baptism  at  Jernsalem  accord- 
ing to  Anton,  Die  MysterUu  von 
Eleusis,  p.  34. 

^  Cf.  the  children  walking  under  the 
liknon  of  Demeter  on  the  gem  of 
Tryphon,  playing  at  the  mystery  of 
marriage,  MiiUer-Wieseler,  Denkmdler^ 
ii.  54;  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegom,  p.  533 : 
terracotta-relief  in  Banmeister,  Denk- 
tndler^  i,  p.  449,  with  veiled  mystes 
led  np  so  that  the  liknon  with  fruits 
may  be  placed  above  his  head  in  a 
Bacchic  initiation :  the  Roman  wall- 
painting  published  Bull.  Comnt,  Arch, 
Comutu  Rom,  7,  Tav.  3-4,  two  officials 
raising  a  vessel  of  curious  shape  over 
the  veiled  head  of  the  mystes  \  here 


again  the  sacred  objects  are  not  shown. 
Svoronos,y(9tf m.  Intemat,  Arch,  Num^ 
1 901,  p.  340,  compares  the  custom  in 
certain  Greek  churches  of  raising  the 
eikon  of  the  dead  Christ  while  the 
faithful  walk  beneath  it  on  the  day  of 
Christ^s  burial,  also  the  custom  of 
nusing  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist 
over  the  partidpant  who  closes  his 
eyes,  ib.  p.  475.  Miss  Harrison's  view 
that  the  '  liknon  *  is  raised  in  our 
monument  as  a  fan  sjonbolizing  purifica- 
tion seems  to  me  less  likely  {Prolegom, 
p.  548).  I  cannot  find  other  Greek 
parallels,  nor  is  the  Miknon'  in  the 
sense  of  *  winnowing-fan '  mentioned  by 
Servius  in  his  account  of  Dionysiac 
catharsis,  Verg.  Georg,  i,  166  ;  a.  389. 
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of  the  ram's  head  under  his  feet  \  We  have  an  allusion  here 
to  the  'divine  fleece*  or  *  fleece  of  God/  which  was  used  at 
Eleusis  for  the  purification  of '  ol  ivay€U*  Such  a  term  could 
not  apply  to  the  whole  multitude  of  the  uninitiated ,  for  the 
older  Greeks  were  by  no  means  so  liberal  in  their  application 
of  the  word  as  we  are  with  our  word  'sinner';  it  could 
only  designate  those  upon  whom  lay  some  special  iyo9  or 
taint,  such  as  the  taint  of  bloodshed,  which  must  be  purified 
away  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  Eleusinian 
brotherhood.  Much  blood  lay  upon  Heracles,  therefore  he 
needed  a  peculiarly  drastic  ritual  of  expiation.  We  must 
therefore  be  cautious  of  using  this  monument  as  if  it  were  in 
all  details  a  typical  representation  of  the  usual  Eleusinian 
purification  incumbent  on  all.  But  it  embodies  for  us  in 
a  genial  though  scarcely  impressive  form  the  ideas  of  expia- 
tion and  of  the  happy  and  familiar  intercourse  enjoyed  with 
the  divinity  by  the  initiated.  But  the  artist  has  carefully 
abstained  from  any  hint  concerning  the  central  act  of  ritual  by 
which  the  actual  mjrstery  was  fulfilled. 

We  have  examined  the  literary  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  some  sacramental  service  at  Eleusis.  And  we  have  one 
interesting  monument — perhaps  only  one — revealing  an  Eleu- 
sinian sacrament,  a  vase-painting  in  Naples  of  archaic  style  ^ 
representing  two  mystae,  male  and  female,  seated  side  by  side 
on  a  throne  before  a  table  laden  with  food,  underneath  which 
is  a  basket  of  loaves,  while  a  priest  stands  before  them  holding 
a  bundle  of  twigs  in  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  adminb- 
tering  to  them  the  sacred  cup  (PL  XV  b).  There  is  nothing  in 
the  scene  that  suggests  Dionysiac  mys'teries;  the  myrtle 
crowns  which  the  two  catechumens  wear  point  rather  to 
Eleusis,  and  the  twigs  that  were  used  no  doubt  for  a  lustral 
purpose  are  found  on  certain  provedly  Eleusinian  monuments, 
for  instance  on  coins  of  Attica  and  Eleusis,  bearing  the  device 
of  a  pig  standing  on  a  bundle  of  them  (Coin  PI.  no.  14)  *^,  and 

•  In  two  other  examples  of  the  same  Fig.  2637,  and  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegom. 

representation  the  ram*s  fleece  is  placed  p.  157. 
on  the  seat.  «  brit,  Mus,  Cat,  Attica,  PI.  6.  14 

*>  Figured  in  Daremberg,  op.  cit.  2,  (fifth  century  B.C.),  PI.  20.  3  (Eleusis, 
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on  some  of  the  vases  mentioned  below.  The  little  shrine  sup- 
ported on  a  pole  by  the  side  of  the  priest  may  stand  for  the 
sacred  chamber  or  BaXiyji  out  of  which  the  officiating  functionary 
took  the  cereal  oblations  and  distributed  them  to  the  faithful, 
as  we  are  told  by  Polemon  ^^^\  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
epigraphy  of  the  vase  that  prevents  us  regarding  it  of  Attic 
provenance.  This  interpretation  being  allowed,  this  small  art- 
work becomes  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  the  earliest  repre- 
sentation of  the  sacrament  in  European  mystic  cult,  and  assists 
us  to  contrast  and  to  connect  pre-Christian  with  Christian 
ceremonial ;  and  it  also  disposes  of  certain  theories  concerning 
the  Eleusinia,  for  it  shows  that  the  sacrament  did  not  belong 
to  the  inner  circle  or  the  esoteric  part  of  the  mysteries*; 
else  no  painter  would  have  dared  to  depict  it 

Among  the  prior  acts  that  led  up  to  the  perfect  initiation  we 
may  place  the  K€pxyo<f>opCa^  the  formal  carrying  in  dance  or 
procession  of  the  sacred  cereals  and  vegetable  oblations  by  the 
mystcte  \  This  is  the  ritualistic  act  which  most  archaeologists 
will  be  now  convinced  is  depicted  on  the  famous  painted 
tablet  (PI.  XVI)  which  was  found  near  the  mystic  hall  at  Eleusis 
and  dedicated  by  an  inscription  '  to  the  two  goddesses,'  and 
is  called  the  pinax  of  Nannion  ^  It  has  been  much  and  con- 
troversially discussed^  and  various  interpretations  of  the  whole 
scene  have  been  put  forward.  The  most  penetrating  account 
of  it  and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  has  been 
given  by  M.  Svoronos  \  Accepting  the  evidence  accumulated 
by  others  •  that  the  vase  on  the  head  of  the  woman  is  what 
was  called  a  Kipxvos  or  Kfpvos^  and  that  therefore  the  picture 


fonrth  century).  We  have  no  right  to 
apply  the  word  '  ficntxos  *  to  this  mystic 
bundle  when  it  appears  on  the  Elen- 
unian  monuments,  as  is  nsnally  the 
custom :  it  was  merely  in  the  Bacchic 
mysteries,  as  far  as  we  are  told,  that 
the  boughs  carried  by  the  mystag  were 
so  called  (Schol.  Arist.  Equit,  409). 

•  Vide  supra,  pp.  194-195. 

**  Vide  supra,  p.  186. 

®  The  name  in  spite  of  the  blurring 
of  the  second  letter  is  practically  certain, 


and  from  its  neuter  form  must  be  the 
name  of  a  woman  ;  the  advanced  style 
of  the  painting,  circ.  400  B.C.,  forbids  us 
interpreting  the  O  as  »  H  which  would 
give  us  NavrW,  a  possible  name  of 
a  man. 

*  Joum.  Intemat.  Arch,  Numism, 
1 901,  niV.  I. 

•  By  Kunmiotes  in  Eph,  Arch,  1898, 
p.  22,  and  (independently  and  at  greater 
length)  by  Rubensohn,  Athen,  Mittlu 
1898,  pp.  271-306. 


FARMELL.       Ill 
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presented  the  ritual  of  the  K€p\vo^opla^  this  scholar  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  lucid  and  coherent  explanation  of  the 
whole  scene.  He  breaks  up  the  representation  into  three 
separate  tableaux^  the  lower  being  marked  off  from  the  middle 
by  the  delicate  white  line  that  threads  its  way  obliquely 
through  the  figures  across  the  &ce  of  the  panel,  the  upper 
filling  the  pediment-like  field  at  the  top.  He  notes — and  has 
been  apparently  the  first  to  note — that  two  of  the  figures  occur 
in  each  of  the  three  scenes,  and  that  the  goddess  seated  in  the 
lower  is  the  same  personage  as  the  erect  female  bearing  the 
two  torches  in  the  middle  group :  therefore  the  whole  presents 
us  with  a  complex  drama  of  different  acts  in  which  the  same 
personages  bear  their  parts :  the  myrtle  crowns,  the  torches, 
the  sacred  twigs,  the  forms  of  the  goddesses,  and  the  dedica* 
tion  itself,  are  clear  indications  pointing  to  the  Eleusinia,  while 
the  flowers  which  are  drawn  in  the  lower  field  suggest  that  the 
action  herein  depicted  takes  place  in  the  spring,  while  the 
absence  of  them  in  the  upper  scene  shows  the  fall  of  the  year. 
We  may  accept  his  exposition  in  the  main:  Nannion,  who 
dedicates  the  picture,  has  commemorated  in  it  her  own  initia- 
tion, first  into  the  lesser  mysteries  at  Agrai,  and  then  her  later 
initiation  into  the  greater  Eleusinia  ;  and  in  the  gable-field  she 
is  depicted  revelling  with  her  companions,  among  whom  is  the 
faithful  elderly  man  who  accompanies  her  along  the  sacred 
way,  carrying  the  travelling  bag,  and  who  never  leaves  her.  The 
goddess  in  the  lowest  group  is  undoubtedly  Kore,  distinguished 
from  the  seated  goddess  above,  who  is  no  less  unmistakably 
Demeter,  by  the  fairer  tint  of  her  face,  neck,  and  arms,  also  by 
a  robe  of  lesser  richness.  She  appears  alone  in  this  holy 
reception,  and  the  throne  by  her  is  empty  •,  as  M.  Svoronos 
has  well  pointed  out.  This  is  Demeter's  seat,  which  she  has 
quitted  because  she  leaves  the  patronage  of  these  lesser 
mysteries  mainly  to  her  daughter.  We  have  here  then 
a  valuable  corroboration  of  the  texts  which  suggested  that 

^  This  must  be  intentional  on  the  not  such  a  bungler  but  that  he  could 

part   of   the  artist :   there  is  a  wide  have  drawn  Kore  seated  on  that  throne 

interval  between  Kore  and  the  throne  :  if  he  had  wished, 
be  was  not  a  great  draughtsman,  but 
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Persephone  was  paramount  at  Agrai\  So  far  controversy 
may  be  silent :  but  it  must  arise  concerning  the  stately  per- 
sonage who  holds  two  torches,  one  erect  and  the  other  lowered, 
and  who  is  presenting  Nannion  to  Kore.  M.  Svoronos  ex- 
plains him  as  the  mortal  dadouchos,  in  spite  of  his  own  axiom 
that  the  deities  on  this  vase  are  distinguished  from  the  mortals 
by  their  loftier  stature,  and  of  the  obvious  fact  that  this  person 
stands  higher  than  any  other  erect  figure  on  the  vase  except 
the  Kore  on  the  tier  above  who  exactly  matches  him.  The 
axiom  itself  may  be  doubted ;  the  difference  in  stature  may 
be  due  on  this  as  on  other  vases  to  the  growing  power  of  per- 
spective in  dealing  with  nearer  and  further  distances.  Never- 
theless, he  may  well  be  intended  for  some  ideal  or  divine 
personage,  just  as  in  the  middle  scene  Nannion  is  introduced 
to  Demeter  by  a  divinity  none  other  than  Kore  herself,  who 
has  changed  her  dress  for  the  journey,  but  otherwise  bears  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  Kore  below,  and  who  with  the  seated 
Demeter  forms  a  group  that  we  know  to  have  been  a  prevalent 
art-type  at  Eleusis.  If  then  he  is  no  mortal  dadouchos,  what 
god  or  hero  could  we  imagine  him  to  be  ?  His  youthful  form 
would  suit  Dionysos-Iacchos,  and  this  interpretation  has  been 
maintained  by  some.  It  may  appear  supported  by  the  state- 
ment of  Stephanus  that '  the  lesser  mysteries  were  a  drama  of 
the  history  of  Dionysos  V  a  suspicious  statement  in  itself,  for 
it  ignores  Kore  altogether  ;  it  is  also  supposed  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  *  omphalos  '  near  him  is  a  symbol  of  the  god 
who  has  newly  arrived  from  Delphi®.  If  indeed  the  Delphic 
omphalos  were  so  clearly  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
classical  period  as  his  property,  then  an  artist  might  use  it  as 
his  badge  in  any  scene  where  he  wished  to  depict  the  god. 
But  the  art-record  itself  is  ample  enough  to  dispel  this  theory  : 
in  the  vast  range  of  Dionysiac  monuments  there  are  only  two — 
the  Tyskiewickz  vase  to  be  considered  below,  and  a  vase  from 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  169.  is  imagined  to  be  travelliog  round  with 
^  Vide  sapra,  p.  169.  his  omphalos,  bearing  it  with  him  from 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Skias  m  Eph,  Delphi  wherever  he  goes :  the  vaser 
Arch,  1 901,  p.  aS.  Miss  Harrison,  in  painter  had  probably  too  much  sense  of 
the  Prolegomena^  p.  561,  c£  557,  goes  hnmonr  to  xnake  such  a  demand  on  our 
still  further,  and  conceives  that  Dionysos  imagination. 

R  % 
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Crete  %  a  rough  replica  of  the  former — in  which  he  is  depicted 
by  or  on  an  omphalos,  not  necessarily  the  Delphic.  Nor  does 
any  literary  record  speak  of  the  Delphic  omphalos  as  his  pro« 
perty ;  only  the  late  and  questionable  Tatian  asserts  that  it 
was  his  grave ;  but  a  fragment  of  Philochorus  shows  that  this 
was  not  the  belief  prevalent  at  Delphi  in  the  third  century  B.c.^ 
We  cannot  then  maintain  a  casual  remark  of  Tatian's  against 
the  evidence  from  Philochorus  and  from  the  silence  of  all  the 
earlier  and  later  literature :  nor  can  we  suppose  that  a  figure 
in  art  otherwise  showing  no  Dionysiac  trait  could  be  recog- 
nized as  Dionysos  by  the  public  for  whom  the  artist  worked 
merely  by  the  adjunct  of  an  omphalos.  If  we  had  reason  for 
saying  that  Dionysos-Iacchos  was  commonly  imagined  to 
introduce  people  at  Agrai,  a  vase-painter  could  depict 
him  in  such  a  scene  without  any  of  his  usual  characteristics 
and  yet  hope  to  be  understood.  But  we  have  no  such 
reason;  and  we  had  better  leave  this  dadouchos  of  divine 
appearance  unnamed,  who  after  all  may  possibly  be  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  mortal.  But  the  question  concerning  the 
omphalos  still  confronts  us.  It  appears  in  this  vase  nearer  to 
Kore  than  to  the  dadouchos,  and  ought  to  be  interpreted  in 
reference  to  her  rather  than  to  him.  And  it  also  appears  on 
other  monuments  of  the  Eleusinian  circle,  where  no  allusion  to 
Delphi,  still  less  to  Dionysos,  can  be  supposed :  on  the  vase  from 
Kertsch  (PI.  XVIII)  the  female  on  the  right  is  sitting  on  a 
sort  of  omphalos,  and  on  the  relief-vase  from  Cumae  (PL  XVII) 
the  seat  of  the  goddess  on  the  extreme  left  has  much  of  this 
shape.  These  may  be  due  to  artistic  caprice,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  hieratic  intention  of  the  omphalos  on  the  vase 
we  are  considering,  or  on  the  fragment  of  the  vase  found 
recently  at  Eleusis  which  shows  us  the  omphalos  well  white- 
washed and  bedecked  between  the  two  goddesses.  We  b^'n 
to  suspect  that  Athens  or  Eleusis  possessed  one  or  more  un- 
recorded local  omphaloi,  perhaps  in  the  metroon  at  Agrai,  or 
in  the  city's  Eleusinion,  or  in  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Eleusis. 
Delphi  had  no  necessary  monopoly  of  these  ancient  agalmata 
of  the  earth-goddess ;  and  they  might  have  been  found  among 

•  Joum.  Intern,  Arch,  Num,  1901,  Tiiv,  Ir'.         ^  Vide  Dionysos,  vol.  5,  R.  35. 
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the  temple  furniture  of  the  great  mother,  Demeter- Persephone, 
or  the  primaeval  Gaia  at  Athens  as  elsewhere*  But  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  they  are  used  in  these  Eleusinian  representations 
as  indicating  a  special  locality  or  temple  \ 

We  may  sum  up  our  impressions  and  our  gains  from  the 
study  of  this  monument.  It  shows  us  the  K€pxPo4iopCa^  and  we 
see  therefore  that  it  was  not  a  mystic  or  secret  function,  but 
a  religious  dance  necessary  as  a  preliminary :  it  shows  us  that 
Kore  was  predominant  at  Agrai  with  a  throne  always  ready 
for  Demeter,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  Dionysos  was  her 
partner.  And  the  mediocre  artist  has  not  painted  for  religious 
edification ;  Nannion  carries  it  off  gaily,  and  the  whole  scene 
has  a  light  and  festive  air. 

There  are  two  other  vase-representations,  of  more  impres* 
sive  style,  that  are  usually  believed  to  show  the  initiation  into 
the  lesser  mysteries.  One  is  a  beautiful  *  pelike  *  from  Kertsch, 
now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  (PL  XVIII),  of  early 
fourth-century  style.  Fortunately  most  of  the  personages  can 
be  recognized  without  doubt.  Above  we  see  Triptolemos  in 
his  winged  car  as  if  hovering  in  the  air,  and  on  the  right 
Dionysos  with  thyrsos  sitting  at  ease  and  gazing  across  at 
a  figure  on  the  far  left,  whose  club  and  the  mystic  bundle  of 
boughs  which  he  carries  show  him  to  be  Heracles  seeking 
initiation.  On  the  lower  plan  is  the  amply-draped  Aphrodite, 
with  her  arms  muffled  in  her  mantle  and  with  the  young  Eros 
at  her  feet ;  then  somewhat  above  her  towers  the  imposing 
form  of  a  dadouchos,  who  may  be  the  mortal  priest  or  some 
heroic  personage,  but  is  not  recognizably  any  god  :  then  comes 
a  group  which  is  unmistakable,  the  mother-goddess  throned 
and  sceptred,  and  wearing  a  low  kalathos  on  her  head,  richly 


*  I  see  no  lufficient  reason  for 
M.  Syoronos*  view,  op.  cit  p.  392,  See, 
that  this  '  Eleusinian  '  omphalos  indi- 
cates the  dyiXaffTot  itirpd  which  he 
would  place  in  Agrai,  Eph,  Arch,  1894, 
p.  133  :  the  relief  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Ilissos — not  far  from  this  district 
— representing  a  probably  chthonian 
divinity  receiving  sacrifice  with  a  rough 


*  omphalic '  altar  of  stones  piled  up  in 
front  of  him  proves  nothing,  bat  merely 
suggests  that  this  form  of  altar  may 
have  been  common  at  Athens  in  chtho- 
nian cults :  something  like  a  snull 
omphalos  is  seen  by  the  side  of  As^ 
clepios  in  a  statuette  from  Epidauros, 
Eph.  Arch,  1885,  niv,  a,  no.  9. 
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draped,  and  raising  her  hand  as  if  in  lively  converse  with  the 
daughter-goddess  who  stands  at  her  left  resting  her  elbow  on 
a  column  and  holding  a  torch  in  her  right  hand.  She  is  lightly 
clad,  and  her  shoulders  and  breast  are  bare.  Between  tJiem, 
looking  up  at  Demeter,  is  a  little  bOy  bearing  a  lai^  cornu- 
copia, who  has  been  called  lacchos,  but  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  Ploutos.  In  the  right  comer  is  the  draped 
figure  of  a  female  of  mature  form,  sitting  on  an  omphalos- 
shaped  stone  in  a  meditative  attitude  with  her  elbow  on  her 
knee  and  her  hand  raised  to  her  chin,  gazing  at  Demeter.  She 
has  been  variously  named,  but  there  is  no  interpretation  that 
carries  conviction ;  she  may  be  a  local  personification  such  as 
Eleusis,  or  an  abstraction  such  as  Telete,  the  genius  of  the 
mysteries.  And  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  scene 
without  deciding  who  she  really  is.  The  subject  is  evidently 
the  initiation  of  Heracles,  at  which  Dionysos  is  present  taking 
no  part  but  that  of  the  sympathetic  spectator.  The  style  is 
the  purest  Attic,  the  forms  are  nobly  conceived  and  finely  out- 
lined, a  stately  religious  pageant  is  impressively  shown.  The 
artist  has  used  none  of  the  conventional  methods  for  indicating 
locality. 

We  wish  to  know  the  locality,  for  this  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  the  greater  or  the  lesser  initiation  that  we 
are  witnessing.  But  we  must  first  consider  the  other  work, 
the  representation  on  the  Pourtales  vase,  of  which  the  subject 
is  to  some  extent  identical  and  the  allusion  to  the  Eleusinia  is 
equally  clear  (PI.  XIX).  Again  we  see  the  group  of  the  seated 
mother  and  the  daughter  standing  by  her  side  in  the  centre,  one 
of  the  many  free  variations  of  a  well-known  Eleusinian  type ; 
and  their  drapery  conforms  more  to  the  conventional  ideal  here 
than  was  the  case  on  the  former  vase,  nor  is  Kore's  upper  body 
bared,  but  only  clad  in  a  diaphanous  robe:  agrain  we  sec 
the  catechumen  Heracles  with  mystic  faggot  and  club 
approaching  from  the  left,  while  Triptolemos  is  here  seated 
quietly  in  his  serpent-car  on  the  lower  right  in  animated  con- 
versation with  Demeter.  But  in  this  scene  Heracles  is  not  the 
only  heroic  candidate  for  initiation;  on  right  and  left  above 
are  two  boyish  figures,  crowned  and  bearing  the  same  emblem 
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as  Heracles  in  their  hands,  whom  by  the  star  above  the  head 
of  one  we  recognize  for  the  Dioscuri ;  and  each  is  being  led 
by  two  male  figures  whom  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  call  *  dadouchoi '  merely.  The  vase  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  belongs  still  to  a  good  period,  though  the  style 
is  laxer  than  that  of  the  last 

But  here  the  locality  is  marked  by  a  background  of  pillars 
that  indicate  one  or  perhaps  two  temples.  And  the  question 
now  arises,  is  the  scene  laid  at  Eleusis  or  Agrai  ?  We  hear 
indeed  of  no  temple  at  Agrai  in  which  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
smaller  mysteries  were  enacted :  perhaps  the  metroon  there 
was  the  scene  of  them  or  some  special  sacred  building.  But 
this  is  unimportant,  for  the  vase-painter's  conscience  would  be 
sure  to  leave  him  free  to  throw  in  a  pillar  or  two.  Triptolemos* 
presence  inclines  us  to  think  of  Eleusis  rather  than  Agrai, 
especially  in  considering  the  scene  on  the  Pourtales  vase  where 
he  appears  to  be  very  much  at  home.  But  on  the  Kertsch  pelike 
he  is  hovering  in  the  air  as  one  who  might  be  arriving  from  a 
distance ;  and  no  vase-painter  would  be  likely  to  have  scruples 
about  bringing  Triptolemos  into  the  scene  of  the  lesser 
mysteries,  if  he  wanted  a  convenient  figure  to  fill  up  a  space. 
As  for  Dionysos,  his  connexion  with  Agrai  may  have  been 
more  intimate  than  with  Eleusis,  but  he  was  sufficiently  at 
home  at  either  place  to  appear  as  the  interested  spectator  at 
either  mystery.  Nor  can  we  gather  any  certain  inference  from 
the  presence  of  Aphrodite  with  Eros ;  if  we  were  sure  that  the 
scene  was  laid  at  Agrai  we  might  suppose  that  the  vase- 
painter  was  mindful  of  the  temple  of*  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens' 
in  that  vicinity:  and  those  who  imagine  that  the  lesser 
mysteries  were  entirely  captured  by  Orphism  may  see  in  the 
Eros  on  the  vase  the  mystic  life-power  prominent  in  Orphic 
cosmogony.  But  this  little  Eros  is  charmingly  playful  and 
seems  quite  innocent  of  *  Orphism '  or  any  *  mysticism.'  And 
Aphrodite  sits  with  her  arms  muffled  in  her  mantle  as  if  she 
had  no  part  in  these  mysteries.  Nor  should  one  impute  too 
much  theological  learning  and  consistency  to  vase-painters ;  we 
know  how  they  loved  accessory  figures,  and  Aphrodite  and 
Eros  are  among  the  most  popular  and  appear  in  many  scenes, 
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and  probably  without  any  myihologic  or '  hieratic '  justifica- 
tion. We  shall  discover  her  ii^n  on  another  Eleusinian  vase 
to  be  considered  soon. 

Nor  oi^ht  we  to  base  any  large  theories  on  the  presence  of 
the  boy-Ploutos,  a  most  natural  accessory  figure,  serving  also 
as  a  balance  to  the  boy-Eros :  at .  most  we  may  only  believe 
that  he  alludes  to  that  side  of  the  ms^steries  which  looked  to 
agrarian  prosperity.  His  figure  is  poetical-allegorical  merely, 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  mystic :  nor  can  we  say  that  he 
belonged  to  Agrai  rather  than  to  Eleusis  ^ 

But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  Heracles  was  initiated 
only  at  Agrai,  and  that  therefore  our  vase-scenes  represent  the 
lesser  mysteries.  But  the  myth  that  these  latter  were  founded 
specially  in  his  honour  is  found  only  in  quite  late  sources  ^*'>  ^^^ ; 
and  it  may  have  arisen  from  his  worship  in  the  adjacent  deme 
of  Ksmosarges.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  was  prevalent 
in  the  fifth  and  fourth  century,  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  When  Euripides  mentions  the  initiation  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  b  not  thinking  of  Eleusis ; 
while  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Xenophon,  who 
deals  seriously  with  the  myth,  is  thinking  of  the  great 
mysteries  and  of  an  initiation  thorough  and  complete.  As  for 
the  Dioscuri,  no  author  associates  them  with  Agrai :  we  are 
merely  told  that  by  adoption  as  Attic  citizens  and  at  their  own 
demand  they  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  ^®^. 

But  the  most  weighty  argument  against  the  commonly 
accepted  opinion  concerning  these  vases  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  archaeologists.  The  pinax  of  Nan- 
nion,  if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches  us  that  the  lesser  mysteries 
belonged  to  Kore  and  that  Demeter  does  not  even  need  to 
come  to  them.     But  in  these  two  scenes  of  the  initiation  of 

*  Strabe,  Bilderkreis   von   Eleusis^  i.   14,  4 — from  the  confusion  of  the 

p.  47,  &c,  closely  connects  the  mysteries  Eleusinion  m  Athens  with  a  mystery- 

of  Agrai  with  Ploutos,  Epimenides,  and  temple  in  Agrai.     We  do  not  know 

Crete :  the  prophet  comes  to  Attica  that  Plontos  was  ever  a  real  figure  in 

and  makes  the  Cretan  Ploutos  the  comer-  Cretan  religion ;  nor  does  Aristophanes 

stone  of  the  little  mysteries :  one  wonders  in  his  comedy  associate  him  with  Agrai 

why.    Strube*s  dream  arises  from  a  mit-  or  with  any  mysteries, 
understanding  of  a  text  in  Pansanias 
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Heracles,  Demeter  is  the  seated,  central,  and  imposing  person- 
age, Kore  stands  by  her  as  a  subordinate ;  we  must  then 
abandon  the  evidence  of  the  Nannion  pinax,  or  we  must  place 
the  scene  on  the  Pourtales  and  Kertsch  vases  at  Eleusis*  It 
is  a  vice  of  interpretation  to  impute  too  much  hieratic  meaning 
or  theological  learning  to  vase-painters  ;  but  we  may  believe 
that  they  knew  the  relative  positions  of  Demeter  and  the 
daughter  in  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries,  and  that  when 
they  wished  to  distinguish  the  two  ceremonies — as  they  need 
not  often  have  wished — they  could  only  do  so  in  the  way  we 
have  observed ;  and  that  they  would  use  the  same  accessory 
figrures  for  both  scenes. 

The  tablet  of  Nannion  remains  then  as  the  only  certain 
representation  of  the  initiation  at  Agrai. 

Usually  it  is  permissible  to  suppose,  and  even  to  hope, 
that  the  vase -painter  was  not  trammelled  by  the  limitations 
of  locality.  He  might  wish  to  give  an  ideal  picture  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  his  imagination  could  people  the 
scene  with  deities  summoned  perhaps  from  Agrai  and  the 
vicinities  of  the  Athenian  Eleusinion  and  the  Eleusinian 
Telesterion,  or  from  regions  still  further  aloof.  There- 
fore Aphrodite  and  even  Zeus  might  be  present  in  a 
*  sacred  conversazione '  at  Eleusis.  And  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  beautiful  but 
baffling  relief  picture  on  the  hydria  from  Cumae  now  in 
St.  Petersburg  (PI.  XVH).  It  would  serve  no  purpose  here  to 
discuss  the  various  and  elaborate  theories  put  forth  about  its 
meaning  * :  as  all  attempts  to  extract  from  it  a  definite  Upb^ 
\6yos  appear  hopelessly  unconvincing.  It  is  truer  probably 
to  say  that  the  artist  had  no  profound  meaning  to  express, 
no  sacred  drama  in  his  mind  to  depict,  but  merely  wished  to 
group  the  beloved  Eleusinian  goddesses  with  various  friendly 
and  interested  divinities  who  are  enjoying  a  refined  conver- 
sation in  couples,  while  torch-bearers,  the  mystic  branches**, 

*  These  are  tabalated  by  Svoronosi  the  ofTerings  of  the  tnystae^  and  that 

op.  dt.  p.  404.  the  ears  are  visible  :  I  can  find  no  other 

^  Strobe,  Biiderkreist  p.  39,  main-  representation  of  corn-stalks  in  Greek 

tains  that  these  branches  are  corn-stalks,  art  at  all  like  these  bundles. 
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and  the  piacular  pig  suffice  to  create  a  mystic  atmosphere. 
We  wish  to  recognize  the  divinities,  and  in  most  cases  we  can ; 
but  some  escape  us,  and  even  the  sex  of  two  is  doubtful,  nor 
is  there  universal  agreement  that  all  the  figures  are  divine  and 
that  no  mortal  could  be  admitted  into  the  group ;  for  might 
not  some  of  the  sacred  functionaries  of  the  state-mystery  be 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  divine  intercourse?  At  least  we 
discover  the  usual  Eleusinian  group  of  the  Mother  seated  in 
the  centre  conversing  with  the  Daughter  who  stands  holding 
a  torch  by  her  side ;  and  on  her  left  Dionysos  in  somewhat 
unusual  attire  but  revealed  by  the  thyrsos,  the  ivy  crown,  and 
surely  by  the  tripod  behind  him,  the  prize  at  Athens  of  the 
Dionysiac  contests  in  music  \  He  is  talking  earnestly  with 
Triptolemos.  Then  on  the  r^ht  we  see  Athena  seated  on  her 
native  rock  and  wearing  a  helmet,  but  no  aegis,  and  turning 
to  talk  with  the  sacred  personage  who  carries  the  pig  for 
sacrifice.  As  for  his  name,  we  shall  never  convince  each  other 
about  it ;  one  might  venture  to  conjecture  '  lacchos,'  as  this 
youthful  form  of  Dionjrsos  belongs  specially  to  Athens,  and 
this  youth  wears,  not  the  ordinary  myrtle-crown  of  the  mystae^ 
but  a  garland  of  ivy,  and  he  might  stand  for  the  ideal  catechu- 
men who  proceeded  from  Athena's  city  to  Eleusis.  But  would 
an  Attic  painter  in  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  bring  Dionysos 
and  lacchos  as  two  separate  personages  into  the  same  picture  ^  ? 
The  literary  evidence  inclines  us  to  believe  that  he  would  not. 
As  regards  the  female  figures  seated  at  each  extremity  of  the 
scene,  there  is  no  harm  in  regarding  the  one  on  the  extreme 
left  as  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  both  at  Agrai  and 
Eleusis,  the  other  on  the  right,  a  veiled  matronly  and  stately 


•  Svoronos— op.  cit.  p.  404,  &c — is 
right  in  maintaining  this  as  against 
those  who  see  in  the  figure  the  UpoKrjpu^ : 
this  latter  interpretation  entirely  fails  to 
explain  the  tripod :  Svoronos  well 
compares  the  long-robed  yonthfnl 
Bacchus  on  the  Attic  tripod  pubUshed 
in  ^^  Jahreshefte  Oesterr,  Arch.  Inst. 
2.  Taf.  5. 

^  Svoronos'  principle  of  vase-in- 
terpretation which  he  adopts  here  and 


elsewhere— that  the  same  personage  is 
often  represented  more  than  once  in 
the  same  scene  under  different  aspects 
— ^has  some  few  analogies  in  its  favour, 
such  as  the  nuuriage-scene  in  the 
pyxis  of  Eretria;  but  it  is  against 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Greek  art  of 
the  best  age,  and  he  applies  it  some- 
what recklessly :  vide  P.  Gardner, 
Grammar  of  Creek  Art^  p.  205. 
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form,  as  Aphrodite,  who  appeared  on  the  former  vase  in  the 
KlenHtnian  circle. 

So  &r  as  these  monuments  have  carried  us,  we  are  no  nearer 
than  before  to  understanding  the  real  bp<iix€va  or  drama  of  the 
mysteries.  But  other  vases  have  been  supposed  to  reveal  or 
at  least  allude  to  part  of  a  mystic  action.  It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten by  aixhaeologists,  as  well  as  amateurs,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on,  that  no  Attic  vase-painter 
would  dare  to  depict  the  holy  drama  of  Agrai  or  Eleusis  by 
means  of  any  scene  that  bore  any  recognizable  resemblance  to 
the  reality ;  if  he  did  so,  his  artistic  career  might  be  brief. 
And  probably  no  foreign  painter  would  venture  either ;  for  if 
his  own  conscience  was  callous,  the  public  conscience  was 
sensitive  enough.  Therefore  the  utmost  we  can  expect  to 
discover  are  guarded  and  distant  allusions  to  something  that 
may  have  really  entered  into  the  mystic  and  esoteric  ritual. 
And  when  the  art-record  is  of  this  kind,  interpretation  is  always 
hazardous. 

The  hydria  from  Capua,  sometimes  called  the  Tyskiewickz 
vase%  is  one  of  those  that  has  been  supposed  to  reveal  to  us 
something  of  the  content  of  the  mysteries  (PL  XX).  It  is 
a  beautiful  monument  of  the  Attic  art  of  the  early  fourth 
century :  and  the  type  of  the  central  group,  the  seated  Demeter 
and  the  daughter  standing  by  her  with  the  torches,  is  derived 
from  Eleusis,  and  therefore  we  may  assume  at  least  an  Eleu- 
sinian  atmosphere  for  the  scene.  And  one  other  figure  at 
least  is  recognizable  ;  the  stately  young  god  holding  the 
thyrsos  and  seated  on  a  stone  or  mound  of  the '  omphalos ' 
shape  must  be  Dionysos;  and  Kore,  descending  as  it  seems 
from  some  higher  place,  moves  towards  him  with  her  torches 
as  with  a  solemn  gesture  of  greeting.  As  regards  the  other 
figures,  neither  their  forms  nor  attributes  throw  any  light  on 
the  scene.  There  is  a  rough  replica  of  this  representation  on 
the  hydria  from  Crete  mentioned  above,  of  undoubted  Attic 
export;  on  which  the  central  group  reappears  with  little  differ- 
ence, except  that  Dionysos  is  not  sitting  on  the  *  omphalos,*  but 
rather  strangely  above  it.    For  the  interpretation  of  the  picture, 

•  Figured  in  Mom,  d.  Inst,  12.  34;  Coll,  Tyskiewickz^  PI.  10. 
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the  omphalos — if  it  is  really  meant  for  one— does  not  help  us. 
It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  famous  one  at  Delphi,  therefore 
we  need  not  think  of  Delphi  at  all ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
all  probability  there  were  *  omphaloi '  in  Attica,  perhaps  one  in 
the  vicinity  of  Agpai,  one  perhaps  at  Eleusis.  The  most  elabo- 
rate and  ingenious  interpretation  of  these  two  vases  has  been 
recently  propounded  by  M.  Svoronos*,  who  holds  that  the 
Upds  y&iMs  of  Kore  and  Dionysos  is  here  depicted,  which  he 
thinks  took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  Anthesterion,  and  with 
which  the  lesser  mysteries  were  in  some  way  connected ;  and 
he  places  the  scene  in  the  temple  of  Dionysos  Iv  Atitpoxs^  and 
regards  the  rest  of  the  figures  as  representative  of  the  temples 
in  the  vicinity.  We  might  be  tempted  to  accept  this  expla- 
nation, if  there  was  otherwise  any  record  of  such  a  sacred 
marriage  at  Athens ;  but  there  is  none,  and  these  vases  cannot 
be  said  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  evidence.  For  the  scene 
depicted  '  looks  not  like  a  marriage ' :  Kore  may  be  merely 
greeting  Dionysos  as  a  visitor  at  Agrai,  or  Dionysos-Iacchos 
at  Eleusis ;  and  the  vases  illustrate  for  us  nothing  more  with 
clearness  than  the  hospitable  relations  between  the  god  and 
the  goddesses  ^ 

The  only  remaining  monuments  that  need  be  noticed  here 
as  bearing  on  the  central  Eleusinian  question  are  those  that 
have  been  supposed  to  reveal  the  mystic  birth  or  the  nativity 
of  a  holy  child  as  an  inner  part  of  the  mystery.  But  before 
considering  the  evidence  in  any  detail,  a  cautious  sceptic  might 
maintain  that  if  a  holy  birth  was  really  enacted  in  the  Teleste- 
rion  or  Anaktoron,  for  that  very  reason  it  would  not  be  painted 
on  vases ;  and  conversely,  if  we  do  find  scenes  on  vases  that 

*  op.  cit.  p.  450,  &c. :  his  interpreta-  near  the  Eleusinion  at  Athens  (Pans,  i . 

tion  of  this,  as  of  other  vases,  rests  on  14.  4),  and  that  she  is   holding  not 

the   principle   that    the    vase-painters  a  tamboarine  as  is  usually  supposed 

often  aimed  at  giving  a  sketch-map  of  bat  a  shield. 

the  locality  by  means  of  certain  personal  ^  The  only  example  I  can  find  of 

forms :   I  cannot  feel  sure  about  his  the  marriage  of  Kore  and  Dionysos 

principle  or  regard  his  topographical  represented  in  art  is  the  gem  of  Roman 

exposition  as  convincing ;  but  his  most  period  published  by  Millin,  Go/.  Myth, 

ingenious  suggestion  is  worth  notice,  PI.  48,  no.  276— Kore  and  Dionysos  in 

that  the  half-draped  female  seated  up  a   chariot    drawn    by   Centaurs,   Eros 

on  the  left  is  E{^«Xcia,  whose  shrine  was  accompanying. 
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look  like  the  birth  of  a  divine  child  at  Eleusis,  we  may  use  these 
as  evidence — not  of  what  was  acted  in  the  mysteries — but  of 
what  was  not  acted  in  them,  at  least  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
mystic  ritual. 

The  first  to  consider  very  briefly  is  the  well-known  picture 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kertsch  pelike  (PL  XXI  a).  Perhaps  no 
vase-representation  has  been  more  minutely  discussed  than  this, 
or  with  such  diversity  of  opinions.  It  has  been  interpreted  as 
the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  though  it  differs  markedly  and  in 
some  essential  points  from  the  known  representations  of  that 
story :  it  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by  Professor  Robert 
as  the  birth  of  Dionysos,  who  is  just  being  taken  from  the 
cleansing  waters  of  Dirke,  a  version  which  explains  much  of 
the  scene,  but  scarcely  the  central  prominence  of  Athena  and 
Nike.  If  either  of  these  two  interpretations  were  correct,  the 
subject  would  not  necessarily  concern  the  Eleusinian  question. 
And  in  fact  the  only  reasons  a  priori  for  considering  this  side 
of  the  vase  at  all  among  the  monuments  of  the  Eleusinian 
religion,  are  the  analogy  of  the  subject  on  the  obverse,  and, 
secondly,  the  undoubted  presence  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  two 
great  goddesses  in  the  left  upper  comer,  the  one  seated  and 
the  other  standing  according  to  the  convention  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian group-type.  We  should  suppose  then  the  subject  to  be 
one  in  which  Eleusis  and  Athens  as  represented  by  Athena  are 
equally  interested.  The  latter  goddess  seems  to  be  standing 
behind  Hermes — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  him,  although 
he  wears  an  unusually  shaped  petasos  like  a  modern  cocked- 
hat — ^and  to  be  protecting  him,  while  Victory  flies  behind  and 
above  her  pointing  downwards.  But  Hermes,  though  remem- 
bered in  the  preliminary  sacriflce,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mysteries  themselves ;  and  what  divine  birth  was  there  that 
could  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  Athens  ?  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  doubt  one  may  well  question  whether  the  vase  is 
*  mystic '  at  all.  And  the  only  really  consistent  and  in  some 
respects  satisfactory  attempt  to  interpret  it  in  direct  reference 
to  the  mysteries  has  been  recently  made  by  M.  Svoronos  •,  who 
boldly  challenges  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox  view.    He 

•  Op.  dt  p.  342. 
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maintains  that  there  is  no  holy  infant  in  the  picture  at  all ;  that 
the  resemblance  of  the  object  which  Hermes  is  receiving  to 
a  swaddled  bambino  is  illusory,  the  part  of  it  that  seems  like 
the  outline  of  a  human  head  being  merely  due  to  a  flaw  on  the 
surface  of  the  vase.  Certainly  if  this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  rest  of  the  outline  of  the  thing  wrapped  up  in  the  fawn-skin 
to  suggest  a  human  or  divine  baby  at  all :  whether  this  is  so 
can  only  be  decided  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  vase  in 
St.  Petersburg.  But  what  else  save  a  new-bom  child  couU  be 
thus  presented,  as  brought  up  from  the  earth  and  sustained  m 
the  arms  of  the  earth-goddess  or  one  of  her  kind  and  received 
into  the  hands  of  Hermes  ?  Could  it  be  the  sacred  Upi^  as 
M.  Svoronos  suggests  or  insists  rather,  which  before  the  bq^inning 
of  the  great  mysteries  were  brought  from  Eleusis  to  Athens 
under  the  escort  of  the  ephebi,  and  which  are  here  represented 
as  being  brought  by  Eleusis  herself  from  the  cavern  below  the 
shrine  of  Plouton  where  they  were  kept  throughout  the  year, 
as  received  by  Hermes  the  tutelary  and  representative  deity 
of  the  ephebi,  and  as  safeguarded  by  Athena  who  guarantees 
victory  if  any  enemy  in  the  country  should  disturb  the  sacred 
journey  ?  The  other  personages  are  brought  into  line  with  this 
theory:  the  pair  above  on  the  left  are  the  two  goddesses  of 
Eleusis  who  watch  the  Upi  depart :  the  female  with  the  tam- 
bourine stands  for  'Hx^,  personifying  the  station  on  the  sacred 
way  to  which  this  name  was  given :  the  deities  above,  whom 
every  one  has  hitherto  called  Zeus  and  Hera,  are  really  Ascle- 
pios  and  the  Demeter  of  the  Eleusinion  in  the  city  ;  for  Ascle- 
pios  is  specially  interested  in  this  procession,  in  so  far  as  the 
Upi,  or  sacred  relics,  after  they  have  been  lodged  in  the  city, 
will  be  taken  on  his  day,  the  Epidauria,  from  the  Athenian 
Eleusinion  past  his  temple  to  Agrai,  he  himself  accompany- 
ing ;  and  M.  Svoronos  actually  finds  this  unrecorded  visit  of 
Asclepios  with  the  Upi,  to  Agrai  on  an  Attic  relief  from  the 
bed  of  the  Ilissos*,  showing  Asclepios  leading -Demeter, 
followed  by  Athena  and  Nike,  who  carries  the  relics  in  two 
little  round  pots. 
This  theory  is  skilful,  and  in  spite  of  many  detailed  points 

•  Eph.  Arch,  1894,  HiV.  8  a. 
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which  are  not  likely  to  command  assent,  may  win  general 
acceptance,  though  it  does  not  seem  at  present  to  have  attracted 
much  attention ;  one  of  the  most  important  by-issues  is  the 
question  about  Asdepios,  which  will  be  dealt  with  below  ^ 
But  even  if  M.  Svoronos  were  right  in  his  identification  of  this 
figure,  we  need  not  follow  him  in  his  theories  about  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Upi,  from  the  Asclepieion  to  Agrai.  The 
literary  record  is  absolutely  silent  about  all  this,  and  no  art- 
monument  is  likely  to  speak  to  us  so  articulately  as  to  fill  up 
the  void  in  our  knowledge  left  by  this  silence. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  main  theory  and  admitting  its 
allurements,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  part  of  the  substruc- 
ture essential  to  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis :  for  we  are  nowhere 
told  that  those  Upi.  were  kept  in  an  underground  vault,  or 
brought  along  covered  up  in  a  fawn-skin.  And  if  that  fawn- 
skin  which  we  see  in  the  picture  or  the  small  round  pots  which 
we  see  in  the  relief  really  contain  them,  they  must  have  been 
unimpressive  and  disappointing  little  objects,  and  they  could 
scarcely  have  included  images  of  the  deities,  as  we  saw  some 
reason  to  surmise  that  they  did.  We  may  grant  that  this  subject, 
the  procession  of  the  Up6^  was  a  legitimate  one  for  art :  every 
one  knew  about  it  and  could  witness  the  procession  ;  it  could 
be  painted  without  impiety.  Yet  the  painter  was  treading  on 
very  dangerous  ground  in  dealing  with  them ;  and  we  might 
suppose  that  he  would  hardly  like  to  represent  them  in  this 
somewhat  easy  way,  covered  merely  in  a  fawn-skin  that  shows 
the  outlines  of  them,  but  that  he  would  be  tempted  to  enshroud 
them  from  the  eye  more  completely,  would  bury  them  for 
instance  in  a  mystic  chest. 

Therefore  the  last  word  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  uttered 
about  this  interesting  Eleusinian  monument. 

But  we  seem  further  off  than  ever  from  the  discovery  of  that 
holy  Eleusinian  babe  called  Brimos  or  lacchos  that  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  made  manifest  at  the  most  awful  moment 
of  the  mystery. 

The  last  monument  that  need  be  questioned  here,  for  it  has 
been  thought  to  prove  and  to  illustrate  the  mystic  birth  at 

'  Vide  note,  p.  278. 
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Eleusis,  is  a  hydria  found  in  Rhodes  of  Attic  work,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Constantinople  (PL  XXI  b).  When  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  first  noticed  and  described  \  it  aroused  excitement  and 
hope,  for  it  was  given  out  that  Brimos,  the  holy  infant,  had 
been  found  at  last,  whose  Eleusinian  significance  and  veiy 
existence  had  hitherto  hung  by  a  thread  attached  to  a  very 
late  and  suspicious  literary  record.  And  no  one  of  those  who 
have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  vase  has  been  able  to  avoid 
quoting  the  gnostic  formula  of  Hippolytus.  Looking  without 
prepossession  at  the  picture,  we  see  the  figure  of  the  earth- 
goddess  rising  up  out  of  the  ground  as  she  was  wont  and 
lifting  a  horn  of  plenty,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  a  male  infant 
turning  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  a  goddess  who,thoi^h 
she  wears  neither  a^[is  nor  helmet,  is  now  known  to  be  Athena, 
as  she  certainly  bears  a  lance  in  her  right  hand  ^ ;  on  the  left 
of  the  central  drama  are  two  figures  characterized  just  suffi- 
ciently to  be  recc^ized  as  Kore  and  Demeter,  on  the  right  is 
a  dadouchos  starting  away  in  surprise :  just  above  the  centre 
is  Triptolemos  in  his  car,  and  before  him  a  goddess  or  priestess 
with  what  may  be  a  temple-key  indicated  above  her  shoulder : 
if  we  like  we  may  call  her  Artemis  WpoiivKala.  The  half-clad 
female  on  the  left  and  the  youth  in  the  attitude  of  *  Jason '  on 
the  right  may  as  well  remain  nameless,  for  in  vase-painting 
such  accessory  figures  may  have  had  a  purely  decorative  value, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  vase-painter  intended  to  name 
them  himself.  But  where  is  there  any  *  mystery  *  in  all  this  ? 
Where  is  the  holy  babe  Brimos  or  lacchos  or  a  mystic  birth  ? 
The  baby  is  plainly  Ploutos,  the  incarnation  of  the  cornucopia, 
no  more  a  *  mystic  *  figure  here  than  in  the  Munich  group  of 
Kephisodotos ;  and  the  art-language  is  more  than  usually 
simple  and  articulate,  proclaiming  that  through  Demeter's  gift 
of  corn  to  Triptolemos  wealth  is  brought  to  Athens,  and  that 

*  Reinach,  Rev,Archiol,  i90i,p.  87:  us  the  very  revelation  of  the  mystery/ 

cf.  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegom.  p.  526,  op.  cit.  p.  387. 

Fig.  153  :  the  former  rightly  refases  to  ^  Dr.  Fredrich  of  Posen,  who  kindly 

regard  the  vase  as  giving  the  key  to  the  sent  me  a  minnte  description  of  the 

Eleusinian  mysteries;  while  according  vase  from  Constantinople,  describes  it 

to  Svoronos,  who  thinks  that  the  child  as  *■  a  staff  ending  in  a  point  at  the  top.* 

Ploutos  here  -=  Kovpm  Bpijjios,  *  it  gives  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  sceptre. 
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if  one  wished  for  more  esoteric  information  he  might  apply  to 
that  priestess  with  the  key. 

There  was  nothing  to  offend  the  religious  conscience  in  this, 
and  the  vase-painter  seems  to  have  been  a  prudent  man. 

In  fact  we  are  not  likely  to  find  what  we  seek  down  this 
road.  What  was  the  actual  revelation  or  what  were  the  Up& 
shown,  what  were  the  elements  of  the  passion-play  and  the 
forms  of  the  mystic  drama,  concerning  these  questions  we  may 
conjecture  and  may  theorize  on  the  fragments  of  evidence  that 
we  can  collect  But  the  art  of  the  age  of  belief  would  not  dare 
to  reveal  them,  and  when  the  world  ceased  to  believe  art  fell 
silent  or  took  to  other  themes.  Nevertheless,  Greek  art  con- 
tributes much  to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia;  to  our  knowledge  not  merely  of  certain  antiquarian 
details,  but  of  all  the  preliminaries  of  initiation  that  might  be 
safely  depicted,  the  K€pxyo<l>opCa,  the  purification,  and  even  the 
sacrament ;  to  our  appreciation,  for  the  art  speaks  as  plainly 
as  the  literature  concerning  the  deep  impression  that  these 
mysteries  exercised  upon  the  religious  imagination  of  Athens 
and  the  Greek  world ;  and  it  is  the  artist  rather  than  the  poet 
who  has  shown  us  with  what  stately  and  beautiful  forms  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  presented  themselves  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  worshipper. 

Finally,  we  may  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  mysteries, 
the  Eleusinian  combining  with  the  Dionysiac  in  filling  men's 
minds  with  milder  and  brighter  thoughts  about  death,  may 
have  helped  to  modify  certain  forms  of  art  and  to  suggest  new 
themes.  The  inner  force  working  in  Greek  art  from  the  sixth 
century  onward,  making  for  the  creation  of  more  spiritual  and 
brighter  types  for  the  embodiment  of  the  powers  and  the  life 
of  the  other  world,  may  have  been  a  spontaneous  movement 
due  to  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  Greek ;  but  no  doubt 
it  drew  strength  from  the  mystery-cults,  of  which  the  influence 
grew  ever  wider  from  this  age  onwards.  The  ruler  of  the 
lower  world  is  no  longer  the  god  of  the  stem  and  inexor- 
able face:  his  countenance  becomes  dreamy  like  that  of 
Dionysos,  or  benignly  thoughtful  as  that  of  Asclepios,  or  of 
that  god  whom  Plato  imagined  to  '  hold  the  souls  captive  in 
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his  realm  by  the  spell  of  wise  speech.'  And  after  the  fifth 
century  vase-painting  came  to  people  the  lower  world  with 
happy  groups  of  united  lovers,  idealized  perhaps  under  heroic 
forms :  Demeter  sits  in  peaoeftil  converse  by  the  side  of  her 
daughter  in  Hades,  and  love  is  about  and  around  them  ^  Even 
the  old  anger  of  the  mother  against  the  ravisher  of  her  child 
seems  to  be  put  aside  when,  as  in  the  tenderly  depicted  scene 
on  the  Hope  vase  ^  we  see  Demeter  peaceftilly  taking  leave  of 
her  daughter,  who  turns  to  embrace  her  before  she  goes  down 
to  her  appointed  place  for  a  season,  while  the  bridq^oom  gazes 
sympathetically  at  the  pair.  And  on  the  well-known  Eleu- 
sinian  relief  of  Lysimachides,  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  the 
one  pouring  a  libation  to  the  other  \  are  seated  t(^[ether  in 
hospitable  communion  by  the  side  of  the  wedded  couple, '  the 
god '  and  •  the  goddess*  (PL  I). 

*  Vide  relief  at  Gythion,  p.  aa6,  PI.  right  with  the  long  carls  is  Demeter, 
VIII  b.  who  greets  her  dsngfater  with  ft  libstioii; 

^  Bftmneister,  Denkmaler^   Bud.   I,  oertahily  this  is  the  more  mfttronal 

p.  433,  Tftt  7.  figure,  bat  ihe  holds^  not  the  sceptre  ts 

*  Eph.  Arch,  1886,  Vh.  3,  no-  i :  Fhilios  thought,  bat  two  tordies;  and 
the  goddesies  are  hard  to  distingnish.  these  more  fireqnently  indicate  Kore^ 
Philios  in  first  publishing  the  relief  who  in  other  representations  ofios  a 
maintained  that   the  goddess  on   the  libation  to  her  mother. 
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IDEAL  TYPES  OF  DEMETER-KORE 

Thi^  ideal  of  Demeter  is  presented  us  in  a  few  monuments 
only,  but  is  among  the  most  interesting  products  of  Greek 
art,  a  late  blossom  of  the  soil  of  Attica  ;  for  it  was  especially 
the  Attic  religion  and  art  that  spiritualized  and  purified  men's 
imagination  of  her.  The  archaic  period  was  ^unable  to  con- 
tribute much  to  its  development,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
mother  could  be  distinguished  from  the  daughter  by  any  organic 
difierence  of  form  or  by  any  expressive  trait  of  countenance. 
Oa.the  more  ancient  vases  and  terracottas  they  appear  rather 
as  twin-sisters,  almost  as  if  the  inarticulate  artist  were  aware 
of  tbefr  original  identity  of  substance.  And  even  among  the 
numuments  of  the  transitional  period  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
i3cpresentation  of  the  goddesses  in  characters  at  once  clear  and 
impressive.  We  miss  this  even  in  the  beautiful  vase  of  Hieron 
in  the  British  Museum  *,  where  the  divine  pair  are  seen  with 
Triptolemos:  the  style  is  delicate  and  stately,  and  there  is 
a  certain  impression  of  inner  tranquil  life  in  the  group,  but 
without  the  aid  of  the  inscriptions  the  mother  would  not  be 
known,  from  the  daughter.  A  large  bust  or  mask,  probably 
of  sepulchral  significance,  in  the  British  Museum  from  Tanagra, 
which.may  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  shows 
us  an  interesting  type  of  the  chthonian  goddess  wearing  a 
stephane  with  long  hair  parted  over  a  very  low  forehead  and 
falling  in  masses  over  her  shoulders  and  with  delicate  maidenly 
features  (PL  XXII)  :  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  expression  the 
work  has  something  of  the  same  charm  that  we  find  in  early 
Italian  images  of  the  Madonna:  we  may  venture,  without 
wishing  to  be  too  precise,  to  name  her  Demeter-Kore. 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  236. 
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Nor  was  there  even  a  conventional  type  of  costume  generally 
r^arded  as  distinctive  of  the  one  and  the  other.    The  soml»e 
expression  which  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  generation  before  Pheidias  would  be  consonant  with  the 
character  of  the  chthonian  powers ;  but  as  it  was  an  art-con- 
vention of  that  age,  it  does  not  subserve  the  exptessioa  of 
individual  character ;  and  we  cannot  fi>r  instance  dbtingnish 
a  Demeter  from  a  Hera  by  means  of  this  merely,  any  more 
than  by  the  veil  and  the  matronal  forms.    Yet  one  moonment 
of  the  pre-Phetdian  epoch  has  already  been  mentioiied,  irfuch 
is  of  some  significance  for  the  higher  development  of  id^fious 
sculpture%  the  terracotta  bust  found  in  the  necropoliB  of 
Thebes.    And  another  ^  of  a  slightly  earlier  datc^  deserves 
mention  here  (PL  XXIII),  a  marble  relief  found  at  Bdnis. 
showit^  the  mother  enthronedi  holding  sceptre  and  oom-atallcs 
and  crowned  with  a  low  kalathos,  and  the  daughter*  stand- 
ing reverentially  before  her  holding  torches.    The  woflc  has 
certainly  an  impress  of  the  solenmity  that  hieratic  acn^nre 
demands ;  yet  there  is  a  delicate  charm  in  it  also :  Demeter^s 
glance  is  tranquil  and  bright,  and  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  on  the  lips.    The  flowit^  unbound  hair  of  the  mother 
is  a  noticeable  trait ;  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  daughter,  but  Kore's  hair  is  carefully 
pressed  in  a  coif.    But  the  sculptor  imagines  the  elder  goddess 
as  the  poet  of  the  Homeric  hymn  imagined  her  \  and  on  the 
great  Eleusinian  relief  we  find  the  same  trait  once  again*. 
We  note  also  that  in  this  earlier  relief  it  is  the  mother  that 
wears  the  richer  costume,  while  in  the  later  art  it  is  usually 
Kore,  who  here  is  draped  in  a  fashion  of  archaic  simplicity 
that  disappears  soon  after  this  date.     The  work  is  immature 


•  Vide  inpra,  p.  227. 

•»  Ath,  Mitth,  1895,  PL  5. 

*^  There  is  no  real  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  figure  is  Kore  :  Rnhland,  Die 
Eleus,  GHUinnen,  p.  60,  supposes  her  to 
be  a  priestess  only  on  the  ground  of  her 
shorter  stature ;  certainly  if  this  Demeter 
stood  up,  she  would  be  far  taller  than 
the  other  person,  but  the  artist  need  not 


have  intended  thu,  but  may  merely 
have  followed  die  law  of '  isokephalia/ 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  heads  into  the 
same  alignment. 

<■  1.  279,  Yide  Philios,  Atk.  Mitth. 
1895,  p.  252. 

*  For  similar  treatment  cf.  Roman 
coin,  Overbeck,  K.  M»  2,  MUnz-Taf. 
8.9. 
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like  the  other  works  of  this  period  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  a  cult-type  prevalent  at  Eleusis  that  is  inherited, 
as  we  shall  see,  by  the  more  developed  schools. 

Looking  at  the  products  of  the  great  Athenian  circle  of 
Pheidias  and  his  contemporaries  and  pupils,  we  are  struck  with 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  Eletisinian  deities  in  the 
copious  list  of  their  works;  unless  indeed  we  admit  the 
phantom -figure  of  an  elder  Praxiteles  into  that  great  company 
and  attribute  to  him  the  group  of  Demeter,  Kore,  and  lacchos 
in  the  Eleusinion  at  Athens  ^  This  silence  of  the  record  is 
probably  no  mere  accident :  it  may  be  that  the  mysteries 
were  already  provided  with  their  monuments  of  worship,  of 
defective  style,  perhaps,  but  archaic  holiness;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  great  masters  were  commissioned  to  embellish  the 
Eleusinian  shrines,  but  that  their  statues  being  included  among 
the  Upi  or  mystic  objects  escaped  record.  Nevertheless  the 
'  Pheidian '  hand  has  left  evidence  of  itself  on  the  Eleusinian 
ground. 

We  ought  first  to  consider  whether  we  can  discover  the 
forms  of  the  goddesses  and  their  attendant  figures  amidst 
the  surviving  remains  of  the  Parthenon  sculpture.  The  con- 
troversy concerning  many  of  the  divine  personages  in  the 
pediment  and  on  the  frieze  has  continued  long  and  still  con- 
tinues ;  but  one  result  of  archaeological  criticism  is  beginning 
to  be  accepted,  that  in  the  two  seated  goddesses  near  the 
*Dionysos*  of  the  east  gable**  we  have  the  mother  and 
daughter  of  Eleusis.  Yet  we  should  rather  call  them  the 
twin-sisters,  for  in  bodily  forms  and  drapery  they  are  strangely 
alike ;  and  it  would  seem  that  just  in  this  maintenance  of  an 
ancient  tradition  of  their  unity  as  an  identity,  Pheidias  did  not 
care  to  break  away  from  archaic  art.  Only  their  countenances, 
where  the  individuality  of  the  personal  nature  might  have 
been    masterfully    displayed,   are    unfortunately   lost.     The 

*•  Vide    Kalkmann,   Arch.   Anxeig.  whom  he  regards  as  a  Triptolemos  :  it 

1897,   p.   136,   who    believes   in   the  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  complex 

'elder  Praxiteles'  and  tries  to  recon-  hypodiesis  here, 
struct  the  group  from  the  Berlm  and  *»  Michaelis,  Parthenon,  Taf.  6,  E,  F: 

Cherchel  *  Dcmeters/  the  *  Kore '  of  the  Brunn-Bruckmann,  no.  188. 
Villa  Albani,  the '  Eros'  of  St.  Petersburg 
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fragments  have  a  priceless  value  for  the  history  of  scnlptiire ; 
but  for  the  religious  ideal  we  gather  merely  an  impreaafam  of 
the  loving  tie  that  binds  them  tc^^ether.  The  arm'  of  ooe 
embraces  the  shoulder  of  the  other ;  they  do  not  appear  dis- 
turbed by  the  dramatic  action  in  the  centre,  but  to  be  engaged 
in  conversation.  As  r^[ards  the  west  gable,  Demeter  Kore 
and  lacchos  may  be  there,  but  we  cannot  clearly  disbem 
them  ^  But  amidst  the  company  of  the  deities  on  die  fiiese 
we  may  with  the  highest  dq^ree  of  probability  reoogbite 
Demeter  in  the  goddess  who  sits  by  the  side  of  the  questida- 
able  deity  that  is  nursing  his  knee  (PL  XXIV).  Her  ftrm  has 
ampleness  and  breadth,  and  she  alone  of  all  the  divinities  bean 
a  torch,  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  that  symbol  designstes 
here  the  Eleusinian  goddess  than  Artemis  or  any  other  divinity 
likely  to  be  present  in  such  a  group  ^  We  may  note  alao^ 
though  such  arguments  are  in  themselves  inconclustvei  that  in 
drapery  and  partly  in  the  gesture  of  the  right  arm  the  figure 
resembles  an  undoubted  Demeter  in  an  Eleusinian  relief*. 
There  is  certainly  some  individual  character  in  the  fi)nns  and 
some  significance  in  the  pose  of  the  arms,  a  certain  meditative 
dignity,  but  unhappily  the  countenance  is  lost.  An  original 
Pheidian  Demeter,  then,  is  not  wholly  preserved  in  the 
Parthenon  sculpture- work  ^. 
But  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  series  of  reliefs,  most  of 


*  The  group  in  the  lefl  comer  of  the 
seated  god  with  the  serpent  and  the 
female  figure  nestling  into  his  side  has 
been  interpreted  as  Hades  and  Perse- 
phone by  Bloch  in  Roscher's  Lexikoftj 
2,  1369,  becatise  an  nndonbted  copy  of 
this  group  has  been  found  at  Elensis 
in  1889;  but  vide  Philios  in  Ej>A, 
Arch.  1900  (IIiV.  12)  who  rightly  refuses 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  pro- 
venance of  the  copy;  it  was  found  outside 
the  holy  precincts,  not  i^  from  the 
Propylaea  :  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this 
genial  and  very  genre  couple  are  the 
god  and  goddess  of  the  lower  world. 
As  regards  lacchos  he  may  possibly  be 
the  naked  figure  seated  in  the  lap  of 


the  goddess  towards  the  right  oonier, 
preserved  in  Carrey's  drawing :  it  nied 
to  be  called  Aphrodite  becante  of  its 
nudity,  but  it  is  probably  male  (vide 
Loeschke,  Dorpater  Pntgramm^  '884) : 
if  so,  there  were  three  boys  in  this 
gable,  and  one  of  them  may  well  have 
been  lacchos :  more  cannot  be  said  at 
present. 

^  That  Kore  is  absent  is  no  &tal 
objection ;  the  economy  that  governs 
the  frieze-composillon  would  account 
for  this. 

•  Vide  PI.  XIV,  p.  265. 

^  Vide  infra,  pp.  265-266  for  Demeter 
and  Kore  in  Cariejr's  drawings  of  the 
metopes. 
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them  found  on  Eleusinian  soil,  that  show  us  how  the  Eleusinian 
pair  were  commonly  imagined  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Pheidias.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  great  relief 
fouiid  at  Eleusis  and  now  preserved  in  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens  (PL  XXV).  It  may  be  fairly  r^^arded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  religious  art  that  has  come  down  to  us 
fiom  antiquity,  a  noble  example  of  the  high  style  in  hieratic 
sculpture.  A  solemn  stillness  pervades  the  group,  and  a 
certain  tranquil  air  of  the  divine  life  and  world.  The  formal 
beJMity  of  the  chiselling  can  only  be  felt  in  the  presence  of  the 
originaL  The  lines  are  still  wonderfully  clear  beneath  the 
dusky  and  partially  defaced  surface,  and  the  contours  of 
tiie  features  are  very  delicately  raised  against  the  background. 
The  eyes  of  the  goddesses  are  deeply  set  under  the  lids,  and 
this  imparts  a  spiritual  and  earnest  expression  to  the  face : 
the  cheeks  are  not  quite  so  broad  nor  the  chins  so  long  as  on 
the  Parthenon  frieze.  A  touch  of  the  more  ancient  style 
seems  here  and  there  to  survive  ;  for  though  the  organic  forms 
are  Uugely  and  fluently  treated,  some  of  the  lines  are  rather 
hardy  and  something  of  the  earlier  exaggeration  may  be  faintly 
tlisoemed  in  the  contours  of  the  boy's  limbs,  and  the  lips  are 
slightly  turned  downwards  as  we  still  find  on  vases  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  As  regards  the  composition  of 
the  figures,  we  discern  an  architectural  symmetry  combined 
with  a  perfect  freedom,  for  in  the  inclination  of  the  heads,  the 
pose  of  hands  and  feet,  in  the  disposition  of  the  drapery  and 
the  system  of  its  folds  there  is  a  studied  and  a  finely  conceived 
variety.  The  work  need  not  be  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  is 
later. 

Who  then  are  these  figures  and  what  are  they  doing  ?  The 
goddess  on  the  left  with  the  unbound  hair  and  the  simpler 
drapery  used  to  be  oflen  taken  for  the  daughter  ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  other  monuments  sets  it  beyond  doubt  that  this 
is  Demeter,  and  that  the  goddess  on  the  right  with  the  more 
elaborate  drapery,  the  peplos  drawn  over  the  chiton  across  the 
body  and  falling  in  a  fold  on  the  left  shoulder,  the  hair 
bound  with  a  chaplet,  is  Kore.     The  boy  is  more  probably 
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Triptolemos  than  lacchos;  and  only  on  this  assumption  can 
we  explain  the  action :  the  now  current  view  is  probably  r^ht 
that  Demeter  is  giving  him  corn-stalks,  indicated  by  paintii^, 
while  Kore  is  placing  a  crown  on  his  head.  Yet  the  drama 
has  nothing  of  the  air  of  a  mythological  scene ;  it  is  rather 
a  mystic  or  hieratic  pageant. 

We  may  regard  this  relief  then  as  a  striking  monument 
of  that  religious  style  in  which  the  Pheidian  circle  achieved  so 
much,  and  with  some  probability  as  itself  inspired  by  some 
free  group  which  a  master  of  that  school  wrought  for  the 
service  of  Eleusis.  There  are  other  relieft  that  are  related  to 
this  as  the  other  free  copies  of  the  same  original  and  that  have 
assisted  in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  goddesses.  The 
first*  (Fl.  XXVI  a)  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  excavations 
of  the  Acropolis  and  is  now  in  the  Acropolis  Museum.  The 
work  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  chiselling 
of  the  marble  is  wonderfully  warm  and  genial,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Pheidian  manner  is  combined  with  a  subtle  Attic  grace 
and  ease.  We  know  the  goddess  on  the  left  in  the  simple 
sleeveless  Doric  chiton  of  wool  to  be  Demeter,  for  the  last 
letters  of  her  name  are  preserved  at  the  top  of  the  slab :  there- 
fore the  other  goddess  is  Kore,  draped  more  elaborately,  as 
often  happens  at  this  epoch,  in  two  garments  of  finer  texture 
arranged  about  her  limbs  as  on  the  laiger  relief.  Demeter's 
left  hand,  raised  behind  her  daughter's  shoulder,  was  resting 
on  a  sceptre,  while  her  right  hand  was  extended  towards 
Triptolemos,  of  whom  the  only  sign  that  remains  is  the  coil  of 
his  familiar  serpent.  The  other  relief  (PI. XXVI  b)  was  found  at 
Rhamnus  and  is  now  in  Munich  ^.  The  group  reflects,  though 
with  variations,  the  same  original :  the  drapery  is  virtually  the 
same,  and,  in  many  essentials,  the  pose  of  the  figures ;  only 
here  it  is  the  daughter  who  raises  her  hand  to  her  mother's 
shoulder,  while  Demeter's  hands  are  lowered,  the  missing  right 
holding  out  perhaps  a  libation-cup  to  the  worshipper  towards 
whom  her  head  is  benignantly  inclined  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  again 
Triptolemos  to  whom  she  intends  to  give  a  libation.     The 

*  Eph,  Arch.  1893,  IltV.  8,  p.  36.  Furtwangler,  Hundert  Taftln  nach  den 

*»  Vide    Eph,    Arch,    1893,    p.   38;      Bildw,  d,  GlypMh.  no.  2^. 
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the  Parthenon  ^  we  may  detect  the  same  gcoap  of  the  two 
goddesses,  the  dress  of  both  appearii^  to  conform  to  this  now 
well-established  type,  and  Demeter  raising  her  left  hand  some- 
what as  in  three  of  the  examples  we  have  noted,  thaagh  with 
a  different  intention. 

The  archaeological  evidence  then  enables  us  to  figuie  in 
our  imagination  some  famous  and  impressive  group  of  KOl^Cnre 
that  stood  on  sacred  ground,  probably  at  EleusiSi  but'  oertUnly 
not  in  the  Telesterion  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  dse  we  should 
never  have  received  even  a  distant  copy  of  it  ^ ;  and  'it  ieems 
to  reveal  the  handiwork  of  the  Pheidian  schooL  But  «»e  of 
the  surviving  copies,  not  even  the  great  Eleusinian  fdle(  pre- 
sents us  with  such  a  countenance  of  Demeter  or  Kore  aft  tonU 
satisfy  vis  and  could  serve  as  a  standard.  Nor  do  we. find  it 
among  those  free  statues  surviving  in  our  museums  wliich  on 
the  insufficient  ground  of  a  similar  treatment  of  the  drapeiy 
have  been  derived  from  this  original  Eleusinian  group  of  the 
fifth  century  ^    There  was  another  and  independent  groiip  of 


*  MichaelU,  Parikinon^  3*  '9  :  ▼i<lc 
article  by  Pemice  in  Jahrb.  d,  d,  Inst, 
1895  (Taf.  3),  who  regards  these  figures 
as  priestesses. 

^  The  attempt  made  by  recent 
archaeologists— e.g.  by  R.  von  Schneider 
in  Album  der  Antiken'Sammlung  IVien, 
Taf.  a6,  Kern  in  ^M.  Mi^tA.  189a, 
p.  138 — to  discover  the  forms  of  the 
chief  idols  of  the  mysteries  seems  to 
me  useless:  for  if  anything  in  the 
m>'Steries  was  likely  to  be  sacred  and 
tabooed  it  would  be  these;  and  the 
ateliers  would  hardly  dare  to  make 
copies  for  public  trade. 

'  I  regret  to  have  found  little  profit 
in  the  elaborate  attempts  made  by 
distinguished  archaeologists  such  as 
von  Schneider  and  Furtwangler  and 
more  recently  by  Ruhland  to  discover 
copies  of  this  group  in  the  Cherchel 
'Demeter,*  the  'Demeters*  of  Berlin 
and  the  Capitoline  Museum,  the  *  Kore  * 
of  the  Villa  Albani  and  the  still  earlier 
bronze  statuette  of  'Kore'  in  Vienna. 


The  latter  wotk^AUmm  d,  Amiikim- 
Samml,  Wim,  Tttf.  36— is  an  mAj  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  drapeiy  that  appears 
on  the  Eleusinian  relieft  and  of  which  the 
figure  of  Kore  on  the  vaie  of  Peragia  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  (Readier,  Lexikon, 
a,  p.  1370) :  it  appears  again  in  the 
Villa  Albani  statue.  Bnt  neither  of 
these  works  nor  the  'Kore'  of  the 
Duval  Collection  (Ruhland,  op.  est. 
3.  3)  nor  the  '  Kore '  of  Venice  (ib.  a. 
3)  show  us  any  attribute  or  cfaaiacter- 
istic  expression  that  reveals  the  perKMi- 
ality  of  the  goddess.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Cherchel  figure  — a  striking 
'  Pheidian  *  work  earlier  than  the  Par- 
thenon— and  of  the  Berlin  statnes; 
they  agree  merely  in  drapery  with  the 
Demeter  on  the  great  Eleusinian  relief; 
but  this  style  was  a  '  Pheidian '  fiishion 
and  was  freely  used  for  different  person- 
alities, e.  g.  in  the  Samos-Athens  relief^ 
Brunn-Bruckmann,  475^  The  Man- 
tinean  relief  shows  us  one  of  the  muses 
draped  in  the  style  of  Kore.    Certainly 
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the  two  goddesses  which  Attic  religious  sculpture  had  created 
before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  for  the  service  of  Eleusis, 
and  which  was  evidently  of  considerable  repute,  for  we  find 
many  free  reproductions  of  it  in  diflerent  materials,  and  even 
outside  Attica*.  The  group  consists  of  the  mother  seated 
either  on  the  mystic  casket  or  on  the  stone  border  of  the  well 
as  she  once  sat  in  her  sorrow  or  more  rarely  on  a  throne  :  the 
daughter  stands  by  her,  in  front  or  behind,  on  her  right  or  left, 
with  torches.  The  transitional  period  has  left  us  a  notable 
example  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  later  ages  loved  to 
reproduce  it.  We  have  found  it  on  many  of  the  mystery- 
vases  of  the  fifUi  and  fourth  century,  and  it  appears  on  certain 
fragments  of  the  Panalthenaic  amphorae,  on  reliefs  of  the 
fourth  century  which  attest  its  prominence  in  the  public 
religion,  and  finally  on  the  well-known  relief  of  Lakrateides 
now  that  the  fragmetits  of  this  large  and  important  monument 
have  been  skilfully  pieced  together  (PI.  II). 

These  derivatives  vary  in  many  details  and  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  figures  ;  all  that  we  can  conclude  with  some 
security  concerning  the  original  is  that  it  was  a  free  group  of 
sculpture  of  the  transitional  period  representing  the  mother 
enthroned  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  the  daughter  standing 
by  her  with  torches.  And  this  may  have  given  birth  to  a  new 
and  attractive  theme,  Kore  standing  before  Demeter  and 
pouring  her  a  libation,  which  we  can  discern  in  the  fragments 
of  a  cylix  of  the  finest  Attic  style  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifth  century  ^ 

The  group  which  has  just  been  examined  together  With  its 


the  Capitoline  statue  (Overbeck,  Atlas, 
14.  20)  agrees  in  pose  and  gesture  as 
weU  as  drapery  with  the  Demeter  in 
the  relief  (PL  XIV),  but  in  the  absence 
of  significant  attribute  and  expression 
the  similarity  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
identity  of  personality ;  witness  the 
identity  of  pose  in  the  *  Demeter'  of 
the  south  metope  of  the  Parthenon  and 
the  daughter  of  Pelias  in  the  famous 
Lateran  lelieL 

*  CL  supra,  pp.  226,  260 :  vide  Kern's 


article  in  Ath,  Mitth,  1892,  p.  1 26 ;  to  the 
material  which  he  there  collected  may 
be  added  the  fragments  of  an  Eleusinian 
vase  of  the  later  red-figured  style 
published  Efih,  Arch,  1901,  Hiv,  2; 
and  another  fragment  of  a  vase  from 
Eleusis  published  by  Philios  in  Ath, 
Mitth,  1895,  p.  249. 

^  Mon,  d,  Inst,  6,  Tav.  4 ;  cf .  the 
fragments  of  a  vase  published  Ath. 
Mitth.  1 88 1,  Taf.  4,  on  which  we  can 
detect  the  same  scene. 
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cognate  works,  an  achievement  of  the  Attic  art  of  the  fifth 
century,  made  an  important  contribittion  to  the  devdopment 
of  the  ideal  conception  of  the  two  goddesses ;  for  it  emphaazed 
the  distinction,  which  was  rarely  expressed  in  this  monuments 
of  this  period,  between  the  more  august  and  matfoul  Sam 
and  pose  of  the  mother  and  the  s^ounger  and  vbfjbal  type 
of  Kore  •. 

The  most  strikii^  example  in  free  sculpture  pittfci'wd  to  us 
from  the  age  of  Phddias,  of  this  ideal  of  the  elder  goddess,  is 
the  marble  statue  now  in  the  Jacobsen  collection  at  Gopodiagen 
(PL  XXVIII),  which  appears  to  be  a  Rooum  bopgr  of  an 
original  of  the  great  period  of  Attic  rel^mis  ait :  Dtaneter  is 
seated  and  draped  majestically  in  lomc  diploidkm  and  mantle 
across  her  knees,  holding  poppies  and  corn-ears  In  her  left  hand, 
with  a  crown  above  her  forehead  and  a  veil  fidling  down  bdiind 
her  head  The  expression  appears  benign,  but  It  b  ^Bfficnk 
to  say  how  far  the  copy  has  here  preserved  the  dianeler  of  the 
original  We  can  at  all  events  discern  in  the  wiiole  figure 
the  impress  of  the  great  style  that  appears  in  the  acnlptnre  of 
the  Parthenon  and  that  could  imprint  a  profoundly  religious 
aspect  upon  the  works  of  this  age.  And  the  woric  has  this 
further  interest  for  us  that  we  can  regard  the  great  Cnidian 
statue,  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  Demeter-ideal,  as 
in  some  sense  a  descendant  from  it^ 

The  Pheidian  school  then,  we  may  be  fairly  certain,  occupied 
itself  with  this  theme ;  but  as  the  original  works  have  almost 
perished,  we  cannot  estimate  exactly  how  far  they  were  able 
to  work  out  a  characteristic  expression  distinctive  of  the 
countenance  of  the  goddess ;  or  to  determine  whether  it  was 
they  who  imparted  to  it  that  look  of  benign  brightness  that 

*•  This  appears  slightly  bat  delicately 
indicated  in  the  vase  from  Perugia 
published  in  Roscher's  Lexikan,  2, 
p.  1370.  Fig.  17. 

**  Helbig  in  FiiArer,  no.  874,  and 
Bloch  in  Roscher's  Lextkon,  a,  p.  1360 
consider  the  Jacobsen  statue  to  prove 
that  the  later  Ludovisi  head,  which 
I  have  described  in  accordance  with  the 
common  opinion  as  a  head  of  Hera 


{CuUsy  vol.  I,  p.  339),  nftUy 
sents  Demeter.  The  ifaidUxity  between 
the  two  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove 
identity  of  persoo ;  and  cvbq  when  we 
are  dealing  with  Gredc  ait  of  the  fourth 
century  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
distinguish  between  a  Denieter  and  a 
Hera  when  there  is  no  external  attribute 
to  decide. 


Plate  XXVIII 
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appears  in  certain  terracotta  images  of  this  period  found  in 
Attica  and  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most  typical  of  which  is 
produced  on  Plate  XXIX  a*.  We  may  surmise  that  this  softer 
style  aiming  at  a  gentler  and  less  austere  effect  commended 
itself  rather  to  the  handicraftsmen  in  clay  modelling  than  to 
the  great  masters  of  this  age  in  monumental  marble  and 
bronze  ^ 

After  all,  for  us  at  least,  the  highest  achievement  of  the 
Hellenic  imagination,  so  far  as  it  was  occupied  in  the  fifth 
century  with  the  forms  of  the  two  goddesses,  is  preserved  by 
the  coins  rather  than  by  the  sculpture.  It  is  specially  the 
coinage  of  Kyzikos  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection 
the  medallions  and  tetradrachms  of  Syracuse  that  present 
us  with  the  finest  types.  The  Cyzicene  electron  stater 
published  by  Head  ®  shows  us  a  striking  countenance  of  the 
mother-goddess  wearing  a  coif  on  her  head  and  apparently 
crowned  with  com:  the  strong  and  broad  treatment  of  the 
forms,  the  lines  of  the  eyebrow,  the  outlines  of  chin  and  cheek, 
reveal  the  style  of  the  great  age,  combined  with  a  suggestion 
of  gentleness  in  the  pose  of  the  head  (Coin  PI.  no.  9). 

The  study  of  the  Syracusan  coins  that  show  us  Demeter- 
Persephone  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the  range  of 
Greek  numismatics ;  and  while  a  full  estimate  of  their  artistic 
and  historic  value  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  they  concern 
us  intimately  here  as  the  religious  memorials  of  a  community 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  these  goddesses,  and  containing 
coin-engravers  who  surpassed  their  brethren  of  the  craft 
throughout  all  Hellas  in  cunning  delicacy  of  hand  and  per- 
fection of  achievement  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  art. 
These  Syracusan  types  of  this  age,  which  are  roughly  con- 
temporaneous, may  be  distinguished  according  as  they  present 
the  type  of  the  goddess  of  the  early  corn  or  the  goddess 
of  the  harvest ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  one  between  Demeter, 
the  mother-deity  of  matronly  forms  and  of  expression  deepened 
by  experience,  and   the  young  virgin   of  the  spring.     The 

*  Bought  by  Lenormant  at  Eleusis  ^  Cf.  snpra,  p.  221. 

and  published  in  Henzey,  Terres  cuites  <>  Ilisi,  Nunu  p.  451. 

dti  Louvre i  PI.  18. 
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former  ideal  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  Syracusan 
engravers  either  of  this  or  the  later  period ;  they  chose  only 
the  type  of  the  youthful  goddess,  Kore  or  Demeter-Qiloe, 
and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  which  she  controlled  are  only 
expressed  by  the  different  texture  of  the  crown  which  she 
wears.  Thus  Persephone  of  the  harvest  wears  a  garland  of 
corn-spikes  and  ears  on  a  striking  tetradrachm,  probably 
earlier  than  409  B•C.^  which  shows  us  a  noble  head  of  large 
style  in  the  treatment  of  the  features  and  with  exuberant 
rendering  of  the  hair  (Coin  PI.  no.  15) :  the  artist  is  unknown, 
but  we  may  trace  the  effects  of  this  impressive  work  surviving 
in  Syracusan  coin-dies  of  a  later  period  ^  Another  and 
independent  example  of  the  face  of  the  harvest-goddess  is  the 
coin-type  of  Eumenes,  of  higher  artistic  merit  but  struck  about 
the  same  time  (Coin  PI.  no.  16) :  the  crown  she  wears  here  is 
woven  of  the  autumn  growths  of  field  and  wood  and  is  identical 
with  that  on  the  coin  of  Phry^llos  mentioned  above ;  the  hair 
is  more  severely  treated  than  in  the  type  just  described  and 
assists  the  impression  of  strength  and  firm  character  which 
the  features  convey.  There  is  intellectual  power  stamped  on 
the  forehead  and  brow,  but  no  benignity — rather  a  proud 
reserve — in  the  face.  And  in  this  respect  the  head  of 
Eumenes  has  affinities  with  the  work  of  his  greater  con- 
temporary Euainetos. 

The  chef'd'(eiwre  of  the  latter  artist  is  the  engraving  of  the 
famous  medallions  that  bear  the  signature  Evaiverov  with  the 
head  of  Persephone  on  the  obverse  and  the  four-horsed  car 
with  the  flying  Victory  and  the  panoply  on  the  reverse, 
commemorative  in  all  probability  of  the  triumph  over  the 
Athenians  ®.  The  type,  of  which  an  example  from  the  British 
Museum  is  figured  on  Coin  PI.  no.  17,  has  been  till  recently 
regarded  as  the  master-achievement  of  Syracusan  art  and 
unrivalled  perhaps  by  any  other  product  of  glyptic  technique. 


*  Gardner,  TypeSy  PI.  6.  19.  has  been  discussed  with  great  acumen 
^  e.g.  the  Syracusan  coins  of  Pyrrhus  and  appreciation  by  Dr.  Arthur  Evans 

and  Agathocles  (Coin  PI.  no.  24).  in  his  treatise  on  '  the  Syracusan  Medal- 

*  The  chronology,  historical  signi-  lions  and  their  Engrayers.* 
ficance,  and  artistic  value  of  these  coins 
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Its  fame  went  far  and  wide,  and  it  was  borrowed  for  their  coin- 
device  by  many  Greek  states  and  even  by  Carthage.  The 
formal  beauty  of  the  countenance,  the  artistic  fineness  in  the 
detail  combined  with  a  certain  largeness  of  manner  natural  to 
the  great  age,  justify  the  highest  estimate  of  the  work.  As 
regards  that  which  more  immediately  is  the  present  concern, 
the  aspect  of  the  divinity  which  the  artist  wished  to  present, 
the  same  ideal  of  the  earth-goddess  possesses  the  artist  as 
before :  Kore  is  shown  us  in  her  fresh  virginal  beauty,  without 
emotion  in  the  face  but  with  that  touch  of  aloofness  and 
reserve  which  is  commonly  seen  in  the  divine  types  of  the 
fifth  century :  and  the  crown  she  wears  is  the  symbol  not  of 
harvest  but  of  the  promise  of  the  spring,  for  it  is  woven  of  the 
waving  blades  of  the  young  corn.  The  hair  is  bound  up  as  in 
the  work  of  Eumenes,  in  keeping  with  the  maidenly  severity 
of  the  whole  ;  but  certain  locks  are  allowed  to  play  freely  as 
if  the  wind  of  spring  were  about  her  head. 

In  fact  the  medallion  of  Euainetos  might  stand  for  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  Greek  maiden-goddess  of  the  spring, 
were  it  not  that  the  fortunate  discovery  made  some  years  ago 
of  a  hoard  on  Mount  Etna  has  revealed  to  us  a  sister- type 
even  more  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  execution.  This  is 
a  medallion  in  the  private  possession  of  Dr.  Evans,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  figfured  on  Coin  PI.  no.  1 8,  unique 
among  the  products  of  the  engfraver's  art  for  its  delicacy  of 
execution  and  a  certain  daring  of  imagination.  Its  qualities 
have  been  so  eloquently  described,  and  its  place  in  the 
numismatic  history  of  Syracuse  so  critically  determined  by 
its  possessor,  that  there  is  little  that  can  be  added  here.  He 
has  convincingly  shown  that  in  spite  of  its  salient  resemblance 
to  the  type  of  Euainetos,  it  is  the  creation  of  an  unknown  and 
in  some  respects  greater  artist,  to  whom  Euainetos  was  in 
a  great  measure  indebted.  There  is  the  same  ideal  here  as  in 
the  former  work,  but  expressed  with  greater  lightness  and  fine- 
ness of  touch  and  with  more  of  the  freedom  and  fullness  of 
life :  the  treatment  of  the  hair  is  astonishing  for  the  impression 
it  conveys  of  the  fanning  of  *  the  meadow-gale  in  spring,'  and 
the  locks  encircling  the  corn-stalks  show  us  the  artist  rejoicing 
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in  his  power  and  the  play  of  his  fancy.  Yet  the  character  of 
the  countenance  is  mainly  the  same  as  in  the  work  of 
Euainetos :  in  spite  of  its  surpassing  loveliness  it  remains  free 
from  sensuousness,  severe  and  pure.  And  there  is  somethitig 
added  to  the  characteristic  pride  in  the  expression  ;  a  touch  of 
melancholy  has  been  rightly  detected  in  the  drooping  comers 
of  the  lips,  as  if  the  artist  might  have  wished  to  hint  at  the 
other  side  of  her  destiny. 

We  find  then  that  the  art  of  the  fifth  century  and  especially 
the  numismatic  art  created  at  last  for  Kore  a  type  of  viiginai 
beauty,  scarcely  touched  with  emotion,  severely  perfect  in 
form,  and  in  a  sense  pagan — if  such  a  word  is  ever  in  place — 
because  it  embodied  for  the  imagination  the  physical  gloiy 
of  the  earth  more  palpably  than  any  of  the  forces  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  life. 

By  the  end  of  this  period  and  by  the  bq^inning  of  the 
fourth  century  a  distinct  type  for  the  mother^roddess  is 
gradually  emerging.  She  is  given  usually  the  veil  and  the 
maturer  forms  proper  to  maternity,  and  the  countenance  is 
marked  with  emotion  and  the  impress  of  experience.  The  full 
embodiment  of  the  highest  conception  of  her  was  reserved,  as 
we  shall  see,  for  the  sculpture  of  the  younger  Attic  school,  but 
corn-engraving,  still  a  worthy  rival  of  the  greater  arts,  con- 
tributed its  part.  The  small  Lesbian  '  hektae '  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  have  preserved  an  interesting  representa- 
tion of  the  veiled  Demeter  (Coin  PI.  no.  19):  the  ample  brow, 
large  surface  of  cheek,  and  strong  chin  are  inherited  from  the 
older  style,  but  the  deep-cut  eyesockets  and  a  certain  maturity 
in  the  contours  impart  a  special  character  to  the  face  ;  there  is 
a  shadow  upon  it  and  yet  a  certain  brightness  proper  to  the 
corn-mother  in  the  upturned  gaze  •.  To  nearly  the  same  age 
belongs  a  striking  coin-type  of  Lampsacos,  showing  a  head 
which,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  veil,  we  can  recognize  as 
Demeter  rather  than  Persephone  on  account  of  the  fullness  of 
the  features,  the  shadow  thrown  on  the  face  by  the  deep 

*  Brit,  Mus,  Cat,  Afysia,  19.  i ;  cf.      head    of  Demeter   with   a   markedly 
the  Amphictyonic  coia  (Coin  PI.  no.  13)      benign  and  bright  expression. 
B.C.  346,  on  which  we  see  a  veiled 
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cutting,  and  the  expression  of  thought  and  experience 
(Coin  PI.  no.  ao). 

But  the  coins  have  not  yet  shown  to  us  that  countenance  of 
Demeter  with  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  was  familiar,  the 
visile  known  to  us  aitb  r^s  <rvii<l>opas,  by  the  touch  of  sorrow 
upon  it.  The  earliest  example  of  this  trait  which  is  very 
rarely  found  in  the  existing  numismatic  monuments  is  a  small 
Cyzicene  coin  •,  which  shows  the  veiled  head  and  the  upturned 
visage  with  eye  and  mouth  wrought  so  as  to  hint  unmistakably 
at  the  suffering  of  the  bereaved  mother  (Coin  PI.  no.  21). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  is  usually  characterized  on 
the  fourth-century  coins  by  the  fresh  youthftilness  of  her 
features,  sometimes  by  a  certain  exuberance  of  beauty,  occa- 
sionally by  a  rich  luxuriance  of  hair  and  a  look  of  bright 
joyousness.  A  special  and  historically  interesting  series  of 
coins  of  this  period  are  those  which  follow  the  tradition 
of  Euainetos.  The  influence  of  his  creation  is  seen  on  the 
dies  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  of  Pheneos  and  Messene  (Coin 
PL  nos.  22,  23, 10) ;  but  the  forms  are  simplified,  the  minute 
gem-like  delicacy  of  the  original  has  disappeared,  and  the 
severity  of  expression  is  somewhat  softened. 

Another  characteristic  type  of  Persephone-head  in  the  fourth 
century  also  bears  affinity  to  an  earlier  Syracusan  type,  that 
namely  of  which  an  example  has  been  given  on  Coin  PI.  no.  15. 
What  is  specially  distinctive  here  is  the  rich  framework  of  hair 
that  encases  the  whole  countenance  and  flows  down  in  waves 
upon  the  neck,  giving  a  marked  picturesque  effect  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  crown  of  corn.  The  coins  of  Agathocles  and 
Pyrrhus  struck  at  Syracuse  show  us  the  endurance  of  this  art- 
form  in  its  native  place  (Coin  PI.  no.  24  Pyrrhus).  But  the  most 
beautiful  example  of  it  is  found  on  the  fourth-century  coins  of 
Metapontum  (Coin  PI.  no.  25) ;  this  characteristic  rendering  of  the 
hair  is  here  in  perfect  accord  with  the  exuberant  charm  of  the 
face,  in  which  the  succulent  freshness  of  youth  is  lit  up  with 
an  inner  brightness  that  attests  the  divinity.    Nowhere  among 

•   Published    and    well    described   by  Prof.    Gardner,     Txpes,    PI.    10.    14, 
p.  174. 

FAKNELL.      HI  T 
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the  monuments  of  the  fourth  century  do  we  find  any  hi^ier 
ideal  of  the  spring-goddess  than  this. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
numismatic  artists  of  this  period  were  alwas^s  careftil  to  dis- 
tinguish— in  such  a  manner  as  the  above  works  indicate— 
between  mother  and  dai^hter.  The  old  idea  of  their  unity 
of  substance  still  seemed  to  linger  as  an  art-tradition :  the 
very  type  we  have  just  been  examining  appears  on  a  feurth- 
centuiy  coin  of  Hermione%  and  must  have  been  used  here  to 
designate  Demeter  Chthonia  who  was  there  the  only  form 
that  the  corn-goddess  assumed.  And  even  at  Metapontuni, 
where  coin-engraving  was  long  a  great  art,  a  youthful  head 
crowned  with  com,  which  in  its  own  right  and  on  accoont  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  masterpiece  of  Euainetos  could  daim 
the  name  of  Kore,  is  actually  inscribed  *  Damater '  ^ 

Turning  now  to  the  monuments  of  plastic  art,  we  find  die 
record  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century  as  silent  as  that 
of  the  fifth  concerning  a  Demeter  or  a  Kore  vnought  by  any  of 
the  great  masters  in  nuu'ble  and  bronze.  We  may  surmise 
that  the  image  of  the  benign  and  tender  mother  was  in  the 
mind  of  Kephissodotos  when  he  carved  his  beautiful  group  of 
Eirene  holding  the  infant ;  certainly  it  is  thus  that  we  should 
imagine  the  Attic  Demeter  of  this  generation,  and  indeed  the 
form  of  Eirene  is  closely  akin  to  the  Eleusinian  ideal  of 
Demeter  which  has  been  already  noticed  ^.  But  it  is  not  tiU 
the  period  of  Praxiteles  that  the  record  speaks  clearly. 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  consummation  of  the 
ideal  of  these  goddesses  owes  most  to  him  and  his  school.  At 
least  three  groups  of  the  Eleusinian  deities  are  ascribed  to 
him  by  ancient  writers,  unless  we  allow  the  phantom  of  an 
elder  Praxiteles  to  arise  and  claim  the  triad  of  Demeter,  Kore, 
and  lacchos  in  the  temple  at  Athens^  where  Pausanias  saw  the 
mysterious  writing  on  the  wall  in  'Attic  characters*^*'.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the 
group  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter  and  Triptolemos  in 

*■  Brit.  Mtts,  Cat,^  Pelopomuse,  PI.      7.  i8  (in  the  Mnseum  of  Turin). 
30.  I.  ^  Vide  snpra,  pp.  264,  365. 

^  0\tTh^c\i^Kunstmyth,,MUnz-Taf. 
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the  Servilian  Gardens  at  Rome  %  or  of  his  bronze  representa- 
tion of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  which  must  have  contained  at 
least  two  figures.  To  the  same  sentence  in  which  Pliny 
mentions  the  latter  work,  he  adds  the  mysterious  words  '  item 
Catagusam '  ^.  Now  icardyovcra  is  one  of  those  popular  descrip- 
tive titles  by  which  the  Greek  public  often  loved  to  designate 
a  favourite  monument ;  but  its  meaning  in  this  place  has  been 
much  disputed.  If  the  work  was  a  single  statue,  then  we 
could  be  content  with  the  interpretation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  often  accepted — '  a  spinning-girl ' ;  but  the  context 
might  seem  to  suggest  some  connexion  with  Persephone,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  Pliny's  short-hand  note  contains  a 
reference  to  two  connected  groups  dealing  with  different  parts 
of  the  Kore-legend  *^,  one  the  violent  abduction,  the  other  the 
peaceful  return  of  the  goddess  to  the  lower  world,  whither  the 
mother,  appeased  and  reconciled,  leads  her  back  with  her  own 
hand.  Such  a  theme  as  the  reconciliation  of  Demeter  with 
the  chthonian  power  might  commend  itself  to  the  genius  of 
Praxiteles,  and  would  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  faith:  and  the  idea  is  revealed  on  the  Hope  vase 
mentioned  above  and  on  other  monuments.  But  Pliny's  text 
has  been  compiled  with  too  great  carelessness  and  disr^ard 
for  relevance  to  allow  us  to  feel  secure  concerning  any  inter- 
pretation of  this  phrase. 

At  least  we  are  certain  that  the  great  sculptor  worked  in 
the  service  of  this  cult,  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  him 
with  the  appeal  of  its  plaintive  story  and  with  the  charm  of 

*  Plin.  N,  H,  36.  33.  a  person  up  from  the  Infemo ;  and  the 
^  ^.  /T.  34.  69  '  (fecit  ex  aere  Praxi-      passages  quoted  in  support  of  Urlich^s 

teles)  Proserpinae  raptum,  item  Cata-  view  are  fatal  to  it;  for  instance,  the 

gnsam.'  retnm  of  Aphrodite  to  Eryx  was  cele- 

•  Urlich*s  Observ,  de  arte  Praxit,  brated  by  a  festival  called  nararfirfui — 
p.  13  started  the  opinion,  which  has  Athenae,  p.  395— because  Aphrodite 
been  accepted  by  some  recent  scholars,  came  back  across  the  sea,  and  to  put  into 
that  «ar<l7ot;<ra  could  designate  land  is  ttarhr^uv — but  the  Karn'^vrfii  of 
Demeter  '  bringing  Persephone  back  Kore  in  Syracuse  was  celebrated  in  the 
from  exile ' :  certainly  her  sojourn  in  autumn,  when  the  goddess  '  descends  * 
the  shades  might  be  called  an  exile,  and  into  the  lower  world,  and  in  regard  to 
the  verb  is  used  of  the  exile's  return.  Kore  in  particular  the  word  could  have 
But  it  would  be  most  incongruous  that  no  other  sense. 

such  a  word  should  be  used  for  bringing 

T  % 
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the  world  of  nature  that  it  reflected.  The  question,  then, 
arises  whether  we  can  trace  his  handiwork  or  influence  in  any 
existing  monument.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  clear  token  of 
it  among  the  crowd  of  Graeco-Roman  figures  that  people  our 
museums.  But  fortunately  a  few  monuments  have  ooine  down 
to  us  of  actual  fourth-century  sculpture,  and  these  deserve 
careful  attention.  One  of  these  is  a  life-size  terraootta  liead 
found  by  Dr.  Evans*  in  the  sanctuary  of  Pefsephdne  near 
Tarentum,  and  published  by  him.  We  see  a  strong  and  nobk 
countenance,  of  full  almost  matronal  forms,  with  some  Inznri- 
ance  of  hair,  but  much  reserve,  even  coldness,  in  the  expression 
(PI.  XXIX  b) :  we  recognize  the  style  of  Magna  Gneda  in  cer- 
tain traits,  but  not  a  touch  of  Praxitelean  hand  or  feellqg.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  discover  much  trace  of  these  in  the  firagments  of 
a  marble  group  found  at  Delos,  now  in  the  Central  Mnaenm  at 
Athens,  representing  Plouton  carryii^  ofi*  Kore  fiom  tlie  midst 
of  her  nymphs.  The  surface  of  the  fragments  b  too  de&oed 
to  allow  a  sure  judgment  of  the  technique ;  but  ft  b  proiiably 
Attic  work  of  the  close  of  this  century.  There  are  no  dearly 
Praxitelean  features  that  we  can  recognize  in  the  lieads  (rf* 
the  divinities,  which  are  fortunately  preserved  \ 

On  the  other  hand^  a  head  of  Demeter  from  Lema,  of 
colossal  size,  in  the  museum  at  Argos,  is  reported  to  be  an 
original  work  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  manner  of 
Praxiteles  ®.  But  it  is  our  own  National  Museum  that  contains 
images  of  the  two  goddesses  that  most  clearly  reflect  the 
influence  of  the  last  great  Attic  sculptor.  The  one  is  a  marble 
statuette  of  Kore  found  by  Newton  during  his  excavations  at 
Budrun  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cnidian  Demeter.  The  working 
of  the  surface  is  soft  and  warm,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  and 
the  rippling  treatment  of  the  hair  recall  the  style  of  Praxiteles, 
though  the  forehead  is  a  higher  triangle  than  is  seen  in  the 

^  Hell.Journ*  1886,  p.  30,  PI.  63.  Elensis  throw  any  light  on  the  Raptus 

^  He   has   deep  sunk    eyes    and  a  Proserpinae  of  Praxiteles  {Eph,  Arck, 

protmding  forehead,  traits  proper  to  1893,  IltV.  14). 

the  character.    Her  face  is  a  rather  full  ^  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 

oval,  and  her  eye^ockets  also  are  rather  publication,  the  expression  is  merely 

deep.     Nor   do   the  firagments  of  an  one  of  mild  earnestness  (Oerbeck,^/Au, 

Abduction-group  from  a  pediment  at  Taf.  14.  20). 
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Cnidian  Aphrodite  or  Hermes.  She  holds  the  pomegranate 
in  her  r^ht,  and  the  unusually  high  kalathos  on  her  head  is  the 
well-known  emblem  of  fruitfulness.  Her  &ce  is  delicate  and 
maidenly,  but  the  veil  that  falls  down  the  back  of  her  head 
denotes  the  bride  (PI.  XXX). 

If  anywhere  outside  Athens,  the  influence  of  Praxiteles 
would  be  strong  at  Knidos.  And  it  was  here  that  Newton 
found  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  religious  sculpture,  the 
Cnidian  Demeter,  the  only  satisfying  embodiment  of  the  god- 
dess in  free  sculpture  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  Hellenic 
times  (PI.  XXXI).  The  mother-goddess  is  seated  on  her 
throne  in  a  stately  and  reposeful  attitude,  her  limbs  fully  draped 
in  chiton  and  mantle,  of  which  the  lines  and  folds  display  the 
intricate  treatment  that  came  into  fashion  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  workmanship  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  statue  is  lacking  in  clearness  and  effect.  It  is  in  the 
head  where  the  mastery  lies.  The  character  and  story  of 
Demeter  are  presented  with  a  strange  power  of  imagination  in 
the  face,  where  in  the  grace  and  sunny  warmth  of  the 
countenance  one  seems  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  brightness 
of  the  corn-field  translated  into  personal  forms.  Yet  the 
features  bear  the  stamp  of  her  life-experience,  and  the  shadow 
of  her  sorrow  is  upon  them  like  cloud  blending  with  sunshine. 
To  call  her  the  Madre  Dolorosa  is  only  half  the  truth  ;  she  is 
also  the  incarnation  of  the  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the  earth. 
The  face  is  Praxitelean  chiefly  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  great 
example  of  his  mastery  in  selecting  and  portraying  certain 
mental  moods ;  but  it  differs  in  some  features  from  what  we 
know  of  his  work.  We  might  surmise  that  his  sons  were  com- 
missioned to  execute  it  for  Knidos  afler  his  death  ^. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  the  quest  is  at  an  end.  The 
later  works  fall  far  short  of  the  Cnidian,  being  either  expres- 
sionless or  selecting  for  expression    one  quality  only,  the 

*  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  such  as  the  very  high  forehead.    A  head 

Cnidian  Demeter  was  famous  enough  to  in  the  British  Museum  from  Dali  in 

be  copied  in  ancient  times.    The  veiled  C3rprus  is  of  the  same  type,  but  the 

head  of  Demeter  in  Lansdowne  House,  cheerful  expression  in  it  is  more  pro- 

a  good  Graeco-Roman  work,  resembles  nounced. 
it  closely  in  pose  and  certain  features 
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benignity  or  the  melancholy,  of  the  goddess*.  The  Demeter 
of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Persephone  of  the  Syracusan 
medallion  remain  the  chief  art-records  of  the  significance  of 
this  religion  for  the  Hellenic  imagination,  and  both  contribute 
to  our  own  mental  inheritance.  We  owe  to  Hellas  the  ideal 
in  religious  art  of  the  mother  and  the  maid. 

*  TheDemeter-headofthemysterions  Cnidian  :  but  the  ezpxession  does  not 

Demophon  is  not  so  important  as  his  appear  very  profonnd,  mexely  soft  and 

Artemis,  for  its  snrfiioe   is   &r  more  benign.     I  am  inclined  to  place  the 

damaged.    The  markings  of  the  face  head  later  than  the  fourth  centnry,  in 

show  the  maternal  character,  and  the  spite  of  Mr.  Daniel*s  interesting  article 

lines  down  the  centre  remind  us  of  the  in  the  HeUenic  Journal^  1904. 


NOTE  ON  THE  LAKRATEIDES-RELIEF  (PL  II). 

The  goddess  is  raising  a  lappet  of  her  mantle  over  her  shoulder  like 
Demeter  on  the  Attic  relief  mentioned  p.  265  (PL  XIV) :  on  'the  god's' 
throne  we  see  a  sphinx  supporting  the  arm  which  terminates  in  a  ram's 
head.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  M.  Svoronos,  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
argument,  yi?«r«.  IniernaU  Arch.  Numtsnu  1901,  maintains  that  ^  B^a 
and  6  6^6^  are  none  other  than  Hygieia  and  Asclepids.  I  cannot  find 
his  arguments  convincing.  It  is  true  that  a  Roman  relief  in  the 
Central  Museum  at  Athens,  probably  a  faithful  copy  of  the  cult-statue 
of  Asclepios  by  Thrasymedes  at  Epidaurus,  shows  a  ram's  head  and 
a  sphinx  carved  on  the  arm  of  the  throne  (Cawadios,  rXvTrra,  no. 
174);  but  we  know  that  much  of  the  Asclepios  type  was  borrowed 
from  Zeus,  and  Thrasymedes  may  easily  have  taken  this  trivial 
decorative  motive  from  some  Zeus-type  of  Pheidian  work ;  for  the 
ram  belongs  par  excellence  to  Zeus,  and  is  rarely  found  in  the  ritual 
of  Asclepios;  and  the  sphinx  on  the  throne  of  Asclepios  is  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  the  throne  of  Zeus.  Again,  on  the  famous 
scene  on  the  Kertsch  vase  (PL  XXI  a),  we  see  a  god  enthroned  above  on 
the  right,  much  in  the  pose  of  the  Zeus  on  the  Parthenon  frieze  (whom 
no  one  doubts  but  M.  Svoronos),  and  his  commanding  position  in  the 
scene  and  the  victory  flying  just  before  him  constrain  us  to  call  him 
Zeus,  and  here  again  we  see  both  the  sphinx  and  the  rams  head, 
the  latter  perhaps  alluding  to  the  ram-sacrifice  associated  with  Zeus 
Meilichios  at  Eleusis.     But  M.  Svoronos  insists  that  this  Kertsch 
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figure  also  is  Asclepios.  If  the  artist  intended  this,  why  did  he  try  to 
deceive  his  public?  For  as  the  vase  is  earlier  than  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  at  Epidauros  (circ.  370  b.c.),  a  ram's  head  as  an 
ornament  was  not  l&ely  to  suggest  Asclepios  to  any  one.  We  should 
require  a  serpent  or  a  hound  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  priori  most  improbable  that  in  the  great  Athenian  inscription  ^^°, 
which  cannot  be  later  than  421  b.c.,  Asclepios  and  Hygieia  should 
have  already  won  their  way  into  a  prominent  place  in  the  Eleusinian 
ritual,  and  already  be  receiving  tribute  from  the  allies :  when  we  know 
that  the  Epidaurian  God  only  came  to  Athens — first  in  a  private 
way — about  420  b.c.  And  when  they  came,  they  were  not  vague 
nameless  deities  (such  as  the  ^f^^  ^uetf^  of  the  old  Attic  inscription, 
C.  L  A.  ly  273,  a  deity  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten) :  nor 
was  there  any  mjrsterious  reason  why  the  Athenians  should  avoid 
pronouncing  their  names :  on  the  contrary  we  know  that  they  were 
at  once  officially  called  '  Asclepios '  and  '  Hygieia '  both  at  Athens  and 
EleusiSy  and  were  alwa3rs  so  called  down  to  the  end  of  paganism 
(vide  npcwraMfi,  1898,  p.  87,  shrine  of  Asclepios  at  Eleusis  with  dedica- 
tions from  the  Is^ter  part  of  the  fifth  century  AZKAHPIOI).  And 
M.  Svoronos  appears  wrong  in  saying  that  Asclepios  was  ever  styled 
at  Athens  Ms  v^wros  vaguely:  none  of  these  inscriptions  'to  the 
highest  god '  at  Athens  were  found  in  the  Asclepieion :  though  they 
commemorate  cures,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  set  up  to  Zeus  (r^ 
(n^Urrf  Au  occurs),  and  one  of  them  was  inscribed  on  a  column  above 
which  was  an  eagle  (C  7.  A.  3,  io2«»  ^ ;  i32»*~k.  \  148).  The  worship 
of  7  &€a  and  6  $t6ff  survived  at  Athens  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
never  touched  Asclepios:  the  banquet-relief  at  Eleusis  shows  no 
necessarily  '  Asklepian"  trait  Only  6  Mt  and  Asclepios  both  derive 
their  forms  in  art  from  Zeus.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
base  any  argument  concerning  personality  on  the  throne-ornament  of 
the  ram's  head :  it  probably  belongs  to  the  mere  tradition  of  decoration, 
for  we  find  it  with  die  sphinx  employed  in  the  same  way  on  the  thrones 
of  the  sacred  females  on  the  Harpy-tomb,  having  no  more  inner 
meaning  than  the  swan's  head  carved  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
thrones  or  the  Triton  under  the  arm  of  the  throne  of  the  male  figure 
there.  The  most  recent  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  whole 
Lakrateides-relief  is  by  Heberdey  in  the  Festschrift  filr  Benndorf, 
p.  Ill,  Taf.  IV. 


CHAPTER  V 

CULT  OF  THE  GOD  OF  THE  LOWER  WORLD 

Although  this  worship  is  among  the  minor  phenomena  of 
Greek  polytheism  and  never  attained  any  great  significance 
for  Hellenic  religious  history  or  civilization,  yet  some  questions 
of  interest  arise  concerning  it,  and  some  facts  of  importance 
may  emerge.  The  discussion  and  exposition  of  them  can  be 
brief  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  citations  and 
other  kinds  of  evidence  collected  below  suffice  to  show  that 
the  god  of  the  lower  world  was  worshipped  over  a  wide  area 
of  the  Hellenic  world,  appearing  under  various  forms  and 
names,  as  Plouton  or  Plouteus,  Zeus  Chthonios,  Zeus  Ei^ovXevy, 
with  whom  Zeus  MeiHchios  had  affinity,  as  Zeus  ^KorlraSi 
Klymenos,  Trophonios,  and,  very  rarely,  Hades*.  But  it 
would  be  going  beyond  the  evidence  to  maintain  at  once  that 
his  worship  was  a  common  inheritance  of  all  the  Hellenic 
stocks.  Some  of  these  cults  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been 
of  late  origin,  and  Eleusinian  influence  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  some ;  for  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  an  ancient  Plouton-cult  and  Ploutoneion  at  Eleusis,  and  that 
Eubouleus  was  one  of  his  synonyms  there ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  these  appellatives  were  engrafted  thence  upon  the 
ritual  of  other  Greek  states.  The  consideration  of  the  names 
is  of  some  value.  Homer  knows  the  nether  god  as  'Afei;y,  the 
brother  of  Zeus,  the  husband  of  Persephone,  and  in  some  sense 
a  god  of  vengeance,  who  sends  up  the  Erinyes  in  answer  to  the 

*  Vide  Zeus,  K.  20.  55-61. 
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prayer  of  the  wronged  father  or  mother*,  and  the  germ  of 
a  moral  idea  that  might  develop  and  fructify  is  latent  here. 
In  one  passage  only  the  name  Zev;  Karax^c^vtos  is  applied  to 
him,  and  a  theological  view  of  some  importance  is  revealed, 
which  appears  again  in  the  Hesiodic  formula  of '  Zeus  x66vios' 
And  in  the  theology  of  Hesiod  this  'nether  Zeus'  is  not 
merely  the  g^m  lord  of  the  dead,  but  the  beneficent  god  of 
fruitfulness  to  whom,  as  to  Demeter,  the  husbandman  will  pray 
for  a  rich  harvest.  The  religious  significance  of  the  title  is 
then  the  same  as  attaches  to  'Trophonios,' the  'nourishing '  god 
who  lives  below  the  earth  in  a  realm  of  ghostly  terror,  and  yet 
is  a  mantic  healer  and  the  fruitful  power  of  life,  or  to  '  Plouton,' 
whose  name  first  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  Attic  dramatists, 
but  was  probably  heard  at  Eleusis^^  long  before  the  Attic 
drama  arose  ^  Now  in  the  older  stage  of  religion,  owing  to 
the  magic  power  of  'nominalism,'  a  god  or  the  concept  of 
a  god  could  develop  under  one  name  and  not  under  another. 
For  some  reason  the  name  '  Hades  '  remained  barren,  a  word 
of  taboo  or  teratology,  of  no  avail  for  the  kindlier  purposes  of 
worship.  It  is  specially  noticed  by  Pausanias — and  the 
evidence  we  possess  confirms  his  statement — that  nowhere  in 
the  Greek  world  was  *  Hades '  worshipped,  except  in  Elis, 
where  there  were  mythic  reasons  given  why  he  should  be 
honoured  under  this  name^^  And  the  Elean  worship  was 
surrounded  with  mystery  and  awe:  the  temple  was  only 
opened  once  in  the  year,  nor  might  any  enter  save  the  priest. 

It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  these  facts.  It  was  natural  to 
Greek  superstition,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  avoid  the 
mention,  wherever  possible,  of  the  personal  names  of  the 
chthonian  powers  and  to  substitute  for  them  appellatives 
which  were  generally  euphemistic.  Or  a  name  which  might 
pass  muster  in  poetry  or  in  ordinary  talk  might  be  useless  as 
a  spell  to  conjure  with  in  prayer,  if  it  connoted  nothing  good. 

*■  Demeter,  R.  1 10 :  Zeus,  R.  59.  Mittelpnnkt  des  localen  Kultus/  Athen, 

^  Kubensohn  regards  the  Eleusinian  il/i/M.  i899,p.49;  d.\iii Heiligthumer 

worship  in  the  Ploatonion  as  '  der  erste  von  EleusiSj  pp.  60-61 :  the  reasons  for 

Ausgangspnnkt  des  Eleusinischen  Kul-  this  extreme  view  are  not  convincing, 

tns*  and--down  to  late  times — as  '  der  vide  supra,  pp.  157, 158. 
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And  the  name  *  Hades '  was  one  of  this  sort  Probably  tbe 
oldest  name  of  the  nether  god  that  was  accepted  generally 
by  the  Greek  tribes — and  hence  predominant  in  the  oldest 
poetry — it  was  felt  to  be  inefficacious  and  ill-omened,  as  the 
logic  of  spell-ritual  and  of  prajrer  developed :  perhaps  because 
of  that  very  poetry  of  Homer's  in  which  it  was  invested  with 
associations  of  gloom,  or  still  more  because  of  its  original 
meaning,  if  we  believe,  as  we  have  a  r^ht,  that  it  meant  *  the 
unseen  one^'  Obviously  a  ritual-name  so  uncanny  as  the 
'unseen*  had  no  such  fructifying  force  for  those  who  were 
praying  for  crops  or  a  favourable  sign  as  names  like  Plouton 
or  Eubouleus  ^.  Nor  would  it  be  likely  to  be  cherished  by 
the  mysteries  which  aimed  at  brightening  the  conception  of 
death  and  of  the  world  beyond  death.  The  name  '  Hades' 
then  remained  efficacious  only  in  the  ritual  of  imprecation, 
and  in  the  popular  religious  phraseology  marked  the  inexorable 
god  of  stem  justice  and  posthumous  vengeance^.  The  terror 
he  inspired  was  averted  by  the  devices  of  euphemism  ^  and 
later  by  absorbing  him  in  brighter  deities  such  as  Dion]f808. 

Such  being  a  short  sketch  of  the  facts,  a  question  of  some 
interest  for  comparative  religion  presents  itself.  Did  the 
various  Greek  tribes  bring  with  them  into  Hellas  the  concep- 
tion already  matured  and  traditional  of  a  male  divinity  who 
was  the  ruler  of  the  nether  world?  This  hypothesis  is  quite 
possible,  but  the  evidences  from  other  cognate  races  does  not 
seem  to  corroborate  it  °,  nor  can  we  trace  back  the  conception 
of  an  Inferno  to  the  Indo-Germanic  period  ;  while  some  of  the 
races,  both  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  that  have  possessed  it 
imagined  a  queen  of  the  dead  ^,  *  die  Hel  *  in  the  Teutonic 
north,  AUatu  at  Babylon,  rather  than  a  king.     Nor  in  the 


*  The  suggestion  that  the  word  meant 
'  the  earth-god  *  or  '  Zeus  in  the  earth/ 
from  al'lhiis  (ata)  (vide  Mr.  Cook  in 
Class.  Rev.  1902,  p.  172),  fails  to 
account  for  the  bad  omen  of  the  name 
and  philologically  is  not  convincing. 

^  Vide  supra,  pp.  144,  145. 

*  No  god  of  the  nether  world  appears 
in  the  Vedic-Iranian  religion  (Macdonell, 
Vedic  Mythology,  p.  169,  *Yama'  the 


chief  of  the  blessed  dead,  a  celestial,  not 
a  Chthonian  power,  p.  171),  nor  in  the 
Teutonic  (Golther,  Handbuch  der 
Gertfianischen  Mythologie,  p.  471). 

^  Nergal  the  god  associates  himself 
with  Allatu  (vide  Jastrow,  Die  Religion 
BabyL  Assyr,  vol.  I,  p.  473) :  but 
Allatu  appears  to  have  been  prior  (vide 
King,  Babylonian  Religion,  p.  37). 
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legend  or  personality  of  Hades  can  we  discover  any  clues 
pointii^  to  an  aboriginal  connexion  with  northern  or  middle 
Europe*.  For  it  is  probably  illusory  to  interpret  Hades 
KXimdrttXo;  as  a  Greek  equivalent  of  *  death  as  the  rider.' 
Hades  was  no  god  of  horses  like  Poseidon,  nor  did  he  habitu- 
ally ride  after  his  prey,  though  he  once  carried  off  Persephone 
in  his  chariot ;  the  horse  in  Greek  mythology  does  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  always  a  '  chthonian '  significance  ^ ;  the 
*  great  god,'  a  reverential  title  of  Plouton  on  the  coins  of  Adessus, 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Thracian  rider®  who 
appears  as  another  type  on  the  coins  of  that  state  ^ ;  finally, 
there  is  no  sign  in  early  Greek  legend  or  superstition  that  the 
dead  were  supposed  to  ride  along  the  road  to  the  lower  world. 
In  spite  of  recent  attempts  at  explanation,  the  origin  of  the 
epithet  icAvr(Sira)Xo$  remains  doubtful ;  the  traditional  view  that 
the  god  was  called  '  famous  for  his  steeds,'  just  as  Pindar  styles 
htm  xpfwrr^vios^  *  the  lord  of  the  golden  reins/  because  he  carried 
off  Persephone  in  a  stately  chariot,  is  not  convincing,  but  is  as 
good  as  any  that  has  been  offered. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  the  cult-figure  of 
Hades  was  an  independent  product  that  developed  on  Greek 
soil  after  the  Hellenic  settlement,  we  may  consider  the  causes 
to  which  its  growth  and  diffusion  were  due.  We  can  hardly 
seek  these  in  ancestor-worship,  which  gave  rise  to  such  per- 
sonages as  Aiakos  and  Minos,  the  judges  of  the  dead,  or 
Amphiaraos  or  Zeus- Agamemnon,  chthonian  hero-powers  of 
certain  localities,  but  never  sufficiently  free  from  the  local  ties 
to  become  national  high  gods.  Hades  was  no  ancestor,  and 
the  Greek  genealogies  severely  leave  him  alone  ^.    Or  did  the 


•  We  may  believe  that  the  *Tam- 
kappe'  a  the  "KXZoi  icvyirj,  the  cap  of 
darkness :  but  it  is  no  special  perquisite 
of  Hades.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Greek  Cerbems  appears  to  have 
travelled  np  into  Teutonic  lands 
(Golther,  op.  cit.  p.  473). 

**  Vide  supra,  pp.  59-61  :  Stengel, 
Arckiv,  Religumswissensch,  1905,  sup- 
poses Hades   to   have    acquired    this 


epithet  from  the  close  association  of 
the  horse  with  the  departed  hero. 

«  Vide  Jahrbuch  d.  d.  Inst,  1898, 
p.  162. 

*  The  Klymenos  in  the  Minyan- 
Neleid  genealogies  shows  no  trace  of 
a  Hades  in  disguise :  the  name  is  a  very 
obvious  one,  and  might  be  expected  to 
recur  in  different  localities  (vide  Roscher, 
Lcxikoftf  S.V.). 
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nether  god  arise  originally  spontaneously  out  of  nature-worship 
as  a  god  of  fruitfulness,  the  supporter  of  the  life  that  springs 
from  below  the  soil,  il>€piafiios  as  periuqps  Empedodes  calls 
him  *?  The  buried  ancestor  Erechtheus,  or  any  departed  herO| 
naturally  becomes  a  fnkrtifying  power;  and  the  Mycenaean 
period  probably  possessed  certain  male  divinities  of  v^jetatim 
such  as  Hyakinthos  and  Eunostos.  But  these  seem  to  have 
been  sporadic  cult-phenomena  due  to  local  and  special  causes. 
And  the  evidence  of  the  name  Hades,  if  the  interpretation 
accepted  above  is  correct,  suggests  that  the  aspect  under  which 
Homer  presents  him  is  the  earlier,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the 
character  of  Plouton,  but  as  the  lord  of  the  dead,  that  he 
first  emei^[ed. 

He  might  have  arisen  as  the  mere  male  counterpart  to 
Demeter-Persephone,  as  the  husband  of  the  earth-goddess, 
to  fill  a  gap  in  the  social  theological  system,  in  accord  with 
the  patriarchic  trend  of  Greek  polytheism.  And  certainly  in 
some  cult-centres,  such  as  Eleusis,  and  again  at  Hermione^ 
where  as  Klymenos,  'the  Famous  One,'  he  figured  as  the 
brother  of  Chthonia  and  the  husband  of  Kore,  he  seems  to 
have  occupied  a  subordinate  position  as  a  secondary  god^ 
But  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case  elsewhere ;  at  Elis,  for 
instance,  he  existed  in  cult,  not  as  the  shadow-husband,  but  as 
an  independent  and  isolated  power. 

It  is  more  probable  that  in  the  pre-Homeric,  perhaps  in 
the  aboriginal  Hellenic,  period  the  personality  of  Hades 
emerged  as  the  counterpart  of  Zeus  himself  ^  Some  belief  in 
a  world  of  souls,  some  concern  for  the  life  after  death,  even 


*  Hera,  R.  i4\  In  the  verse  that 
Plutarch  quotes  it  is  doubtful  if  ^pic" 
fiios  is  an  epithet  of  Hera  —  whom 
Empedocles  regards  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  air— or  of  Aidoneus. 

*»  Demeter,  R.  34:  it  is  probable 
that  the  Klumenos  in  the  Argive  stoiy, 
told  by  Parthenios  c.  15  from  Euphorion, 
who  commits  incest  with  his  daughter 
Harpalyke,  and  whose  son  is  cooked  by 
her  in  a  sacrifice,  has  arisen  from  a 
forgotten  Hades-cult  contaminated  with 


Orphic-Zagreus  elements. 

°  Even  in  the  Mycenaean  age  the 
Egyptian  cult  of  Osiris— who  as  male 
divinity  of  the  lower  world  and  as 
judge  of  the  dead  has  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  Hades— may  have  influenced 
Hellenic  beliefl  The  evolutioo  of  the 
Assyrian  Nergal  appears  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  Hades ;  originally  a 
god  of  the  dead,  he  becomes  a  god  of 
fertility  and  beneficent,  according  to 
Jastrow,  op.  cit  i,  p.  475. 
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direct  ancestor-worship,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  early 
*  Mycenaean'  age,  nor  would  such  an  age  be  lacking  in 
theological  speculation.  And  as  the  living  had  their  high 
god,  so  the  religious  need  would  be  felt  of  a  high  god  for  the 
world  of  souls  ;  and  as  Zeus  ruled  above,  so  a  shadow  of  Zeus 
might  rule  below.  The  same  deity  could  be  made  by  the 
invocative  power  of  appellatives  to  serve  different  and  even 
contradictory  purposes;  the  sky-god  changes  his  nature  by 
means  of  the  ritual  word  KaraxOovios  ;  and  the  invocation  of 
him  by  the  shy  and  reverential  name  of  'the  unseen  one' 
must  have  been  very  early,  as  evidently  before  the  time  of 
Homer  the  name  '  Hades '  has  lost  its  original  appellative 
force  and  has  acquired  the  stability  of  a  concrete  personal 
name. 

This  evolution  of  Hades  from  Zeus  would  be  the  easier  and 
more  natural,  if  already  the  latter  had  acquired  something  of 
the  character  of  an  earth-god  by  his  functions  in  the  domain 
of  vegetation  ;  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
he  had  already  b^^n  to  take  over  these  in  a  very  early  period 
of  Hellenic  religion  *.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  origin 
of  the  nether  god  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  posteriori  evi- 
dence ;  by  the  Homeric  phrase  Zeus  KaTax06vioSy  by  the  cults 
of  Zeus  Trophonios,  Zeus  Meilichios,  and  Zeus  Chthonios  and 
Eubouleus^  many  of  them  having  the  air  of  great  antiquity 
and  established  independently  in  many  centres,  finally  by  the 
occasional  identification  of  the  buried  ancestor — Amphiaraos, 
Agamemnon  —  who  became  a  chthonian  power  with  Zeus 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  two  such  phenomena 
as  the  grouping  of  Plouton  and  Hera  near  Byzantium  ^  and 


•  Vide  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Cook, 
in  Class.  Rev,  1903  and  onwards,  on 
*  Zens,  Jupiter,  and  the  Oak ' ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  agree  with  all  his  deductions  or 
his  estimate  of  each  part  of  the  complex 
eridence,  but  his  main  thesis  that  in  the 
earliest  period  Zeus  was  more  than  a 
mere  sky-god  and  tended  to  acquire*  the 
character  of  a  v^etative  and  chthonian 
power  is  on  the  whole  fairly  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  an  hypothesis 


as  that  put  forward  by  Miss  Harrison 
{Prolegomena^  pp.  13-28),  that,  for 
example,  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
arose  from  the  supplanting  of  an  older 
autochthonous  Meilichios  by  the  later 
Zeus,  fails  to  explain  why  or  how  the 
sky-god  became  an  usurping  nether 
god ;  and  the  philological  probabilities 
are  against  this  view,  as  MrtA/x'os  is 
a  word  of  later  growth  than  Zeus  within 
the  same  language. 
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Hades  and  Athena  at  Koroneia",  the  nether  god  taking  the 
place  of  Zeus  in  such  associations.  And  even  if  the  emer- 
gence of  Hades  were  independent  of  all  these  &cts  and  followed 
a  path  we  cannot  track,  the  facts  remain  of  value  in  the  history 
of  religion.  As  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  they  exhibit 
the  early  trend  of  Greek  religious  thought  in  the  direction  of 
monotheism.  Further,  they  prove  that  the  contrast  between 
the  upper  and  nether  powers  in  this  religion,  though  it  existed 
and  had  sometimes  to  be  reckoned  with,  was  not  pushed  to  the 
violent  extremes  of  theologic  dualism :  the  lord  of  life  becomes 
in  some  sense  lord  of  death,  and  Zeus  transcends  the  ancient 
limitations  of  departmental  nature-worship. 

The  artistic  representations  of  the  nether  god  have  already 
been  incidentally  noticed  in  a  former  chapter* :  nor  is  any 
minute  study  of  the  monuments,  which  are  comparatively  few, 
of  necessity  here.  We  find  in  these,  as  in  the  cults^  that  the 
name  '  Hades '  was  carefully  avoided :  it  appears  only  on  the 
two  sepulchral  wall-paintings  of  Orvieto  and  Cometo,  in  both 
of  which  the  form  is  more  repellent  than  in  pure  Hellenic  art, 
the  Etruscan  artist  representing  him  with  a  cap  of  a  wolfs  or 
a  dog's  muzzle  and  holding  a  spear  encircled  with  a  serpent  ^ 
The  Greek  vase-painters,  whose  works  are  the  chief  represen- 
tations of  this  theme  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
earlier  periods  of  art,  show  us  the  type  of  the  beneficent  god 
of  fruits,  Plouton  with  the  cornucopia,  rather  than  the  gloomy 
features  of  the  god  of  the  dead,  and  only  hinted  occasionally 
at  the  underworld  aspect  of  him  by  such  a  trait  as  the  massed 
and  overhanging  hair,  which  on  the  Volci  vase  in  the  British 
Museum  is  characteristically  painted  white  (PI.  XXXIIa).  His 
close  affinity  to  Zeus  is  expressed  not  merely  by  dignity  of  figure 
and  pose,  but  more  especially  by  the  eagle  which  appears  not 
infrequently  as  his  attribute,  usually  surmounting  his  sceptre  *", 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  105;  vol.  3>  PP-  222,  224,  local  heroes ;  but  Greek  art  rarelj  used 

225f  357)  276*  it  as  a  badge  of  Hades-Plonton :  the 

*»  Roscher's  Lexikon,  i,pp.  1807-8;  Cerberus  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of 

Mon,  d,  Inst,  9,  Tav.  15  :   the  serpent  Hades  in  the  Villa  Boxghese  is  encircled 

is  the  usual  symbol  of  the  nether  world  by  a  serpent  (see  Roscher,  i,  p.  1803; 

and  was  attached  to  many  chthonian  Helbig,  Fuhrer^  935). 

powers,  Zeus,  Meilichios,  Asclepios,  the  °  Vase  of  Ruvo  in  Carlsruhe-Winne- 


Plate  XXXII 


amam. 
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and  on  one  vase-painting  placed  on  the  top  of  his  cap  *.  On 
a  vase  that  is  earlier  in  style  than  any  of  these  we  have  the 
remarkable  example  of  a  Zeus-Trinity  that  includes  Hades, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  volume  ^  And  the  same 
idea,  though  expressed  with  less  insistence  on  the  identity  of 
personality,  is  found  on  the  vase  of  Xenocles,  where  the  three 
brothers  are  represented  in  animated  converse,  and  Hades  is 
distinguished  by  no  attribute  at  all,  but  merely  by  the  gesture 
of  the  averted  head  ;  and  we  may  accept  the  explanation  that 
this  is  an  expression  in  art-language  of  the  name  of  the 
'  unseen'  who  hides  his  face  (PI.  XXXII  b).  The  latest  art-record 
of  this  simple  and  natural  conception  of  a  trinity  of  brothers  is 
perhaps  a  late  coin  of  Mitylene  of  the  imperial  period,  showing 
us  the  three  side  by  side,  and  the  inscription  6€o\  iKpaloi, 
MvTiXriP(U(Mf^:  but  it  is  unsafe  to  read  theological  dogma  into 
this,  for  the  type  may  have  arisen  from  the  casual  juxtaposition 
of  their  three  temples  on  the  Acropolis,  or  on  the  heights  above 
the  sea^    However,  in  the  dedication  foimd  at  Mitylene  to 


feld,  no.  388  (published  Roscher's 
Lexikon,  i,  p.  1810) :  Brit,  Mus.  Cat, 
Vases,  YclL  4,  F.  532  :  Vasensamm- 
lung  m  Petersburg,  no.  426  (the  eagle 
sometimes  painted  white);  cf.  the 
statuette  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i, 
PI.  ic 

^  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Vases,  vol.  4, 
F.  277. 

^  Vol.  I,  p.  104,  PI.  I.b :  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  vase  has  been  doubted: 
vide  Roscher,  op.  dt.  i,  p.  1799. 

*  Mr.  Cooki  in  Class.  Rev.  1904, 
p.  76,  is  over-rash  in  tracing  this  triple 
cult  back  to  a  pre-historic  Argive- 
Lydan  Zeus-Trinity.  He  finds  the 
same  trinity  in  the  three  male  figures 
enthroned  on  the  Harpy-tomb,  ib. 
p.  74.  But  it  seems  idle  to  draw 
rdigious  deductions  from  this  mysterious 
monument,  until  one  can  find  ground 
for  a  dedsion  whether  the  male  and 
female  personages  there  receiving  offer- 
ings from  the  women  and  from  the 
warrior  are  the  deities  of  the  lower 
world  or  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the 


family :  the  question  remains  open  in 
spite  of  Milchhofer*s  attempt  {Arch, 
Zeit.  1881,  p.  53)  to  prove  that  they 
cannot  be  divinities :  one  does  not  see 
why  the  Greeks  who  habitually  placed 
images  of  divinities  in  graves  should 
never  venture  to  carve  them  in  relief 
outside :  on  the  other  hand,  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  '  hero-worship ' 
theory  are  strong,  and  we  know  such 
worship  was  rife  in  Lycia.  It  is 
certainly  tempting  to  detect  Demeter 
and  Kore  in  the  seated  personages  on 
the  west-front,  though  we  have  no 
proof  of  their  worship  at  this  early  date 
at  Xanthus  (vide  Demeter,  Geogr.  Reg. 
s.v.  Lycia).  But  if  we  believe  the 
seated  male  to  be  a  divinity,  a  chtho- 
nian  or  other  trinity  is  a  hazardous 
assumption  here  ;  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  figures  may  well  be  merely  a 
convention  of  art-language;  the  same 
divinity  may  be  intended  on  each  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  tomb,  thou^  he 
appears  once  without  his  beard.  Mean- 
time we  may  doubt  if  a  Greek  god 
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'  Zeus  the  all-seeing,  to  Plouton,  and  to  Poseidon,  the  gods  of 
all  salvation/  set  up  by  a  lady  in  gratitude  for  a  safe  voyage^ 
we  may  discern  dimly  the  idea  of  a  divine  One-in-Three :  for 
having  mentioned  the  Three,  she  adds  *  that  she  was  saved  by 
the  Providence  of  God  *.* 

The  personality  of  the  nether  god  was  strengthened,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  the  art-t3rpe  modified,  by  his 
fusion  with  Dion3^sos.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  the  cult 
received  a  further  stimulus  from  Alexandria  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Sarapis  by  the  first  or  second  Ptolemy 
as  the  religious  bond  of  his  Graeco-Eg)rptian  kingdom  \  The 
records  of  this  cult  and  the  question  concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  cult-image  lie  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  may  suffice 
to  note  that  though  the  name  Sarapis  is  probably  ^yptian,  the 
monuments  of  the  worship,  which  spread  itself  over  a  large  area 
of  the  ancient  civilized  world,  and  only  in  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era  yielded  in  the  struggle  mth  Christianity,  are  entirely 
Greek ;  and  some  of  them  may  reproduce  features  of  the 
original  statue  that  Ptolemy  introduced  fix>m  Stnope  or 
Antioch.  The  attributes,  sudi  as  the  calathos  Cerberus  e^e 
cornucopia,  are  derived  from  the  monumental  tradition  of 
Hades-Plouton  and  Zeus  the  nether  god ;  while  the  mildness 
joined  with  melancholy  that  we  detect  in  some  of  the  better 
busts  may  descend  from  the  original  cult-image  and  accords 
with  the  refined  conception  of  the  more  advanced  Greek 
world  concerning  the  god  of  death  *^. 

would  keep  a  small   bear  under  bis  religious  value  lies  in  its  illostzatioo  of 

throne.    Tbe  precise  signiBcanoe  of  the  the  belief  in  the  correlation  of  birth 

Harpy-tomb  we  may  never  know :  in  and  death, 

the  main  a  Hellenic  work,  its  general  ^  Vide  Poseidon,  R.  f .  v,  Lesbos. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CULTS  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  GODS  AND 

RHEA-CYBELE 

The  primitive  earth-goddess  has  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  under  various  forms  and  names  ; 
and  there  still  remain  certain  worships  that  claim  a  brief  con- 
sideration, consecrated  to  a  name  of  some  potency  once  on 
Greek  soil  and  of  abiding  interest  in  the  history  of  religion, 
*  the  Mother/  *  the  Great  Mother/  or  *  the  Mother  of  the  Gods/ 
We  find  her  cult  occurring  sporadically  about  the  Greek  main- 
land, and  of  considerable  importance  and  some  antiquity  in 
Bocotia",  Athens",  and  Arcadia^*,  while  Akriai  in  South 
Laconia  boasted  to  possess  her  oldest  temple  **.  Her  divinity 
was  prominent  in  the  Attic  state  church ;  for  besides  an  altar 
dedicated  to  her  in  the  Agora  ^^^  she  possessed  a  temple  in  the 
Kerameikos  near  the  council-hall,  which  came  to  be  used  as 
a  record  office  of  the  state-archives^****  ^ ;  a  festival  was  held  in 
her  honour,  in  which  she  received  a  cereal  oblation  called 
^  Taka^ia,  a  sort  of  milk-porridge  "•.  We  have  also  some 
traces  of  her  cult  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city ;  at 
least  we  hear  of  a  *  Mother-temple  at  Agrai/  and  of  *  the 
Mother  in  Agrai,*  and  her  images — not  apparently  of  the 
earliest  period — have  been  found  in  the  cave  of  Vari  on 
Hymettus*.  We  have  nothing  that  suggests  a  late  date  for 
the  introduction  of  her  worship  into  Attica ;  only,  under  this 
name  at  least,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
aboriginal  religion ;  the  earliest  monument  that  we  possess  of 

'  Vide  Apollo,  R.  20. 

FARNELL.      Ill  \J 
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the  Attic  cult,  a  terracotta  figure  of  the  goddess  with  a  lion  in 
her  lap,  a  work  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  is  no  trustworthy 
chronological  datum,  for  it  may  have  been  an  object  of 
import^'".  Finally  we  may  remark,  what  will  appear  of 
importance,  that  she  was  indifferently  styled  in  common  Attic 
speech  *  the  Mother '  or  *  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  ^•^  ".' 

From  Boeotia  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  recc^^nition  of 
*  the  Mother '  or  *  the  Mother  of  the  Gods '  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  *•"",  but  we  cannot  follow  it  back  under  this  name 
to  a  date  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  it  is  Tanagra  ^'^ 
so  far  that  has  bequeathed  us  the  earliest  monument  At 
Corinth  the  temple  of  the  *  Mother  of  the  Gods  *  on  the  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  is  described  by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  also  in 
his  account  of  this  state  a  rcXeril  Miyrptf;, '  a  m)rstic  service  of 
the  Mother,'  with  which  Hermes  the  ram-bearer  was  in  some 
way  connected,  but  the  context  and  the  phrase  are  too  obscure 
for  precise  information  ^^ 

The  cult  was  more  prominent  in  Arcadia^,  and  we  have 
reason  for  believing  in  its  great  antiquity  here,  for  it  was 
associated  on  Mount  Azanion  with  the  worship  of  the  mythic 
ancestor  Azan  ^  She  was  also  honoured  with  a  shrine  by  the 
sources  of  the  Alpheios,  where  two  lions  were  carved  as  her 
temple- warders  **  ^,  giving  to  the  place  the  name  of  the  *  lions' 
ford ' ;  and  along  the  banks  of  this  river  on  the  way  to  Elis 
there  appears  to  have  existed  a  very  primitive  and  rustic  cult 
of  Heracles  and  the  Greek  *  Mother  of  the  Gods,'  in  which 
a  prophetess  gave  oracles  to  the  folk  of  the  country-side  ^ 
Coming  into  Elis  we  find  an  altar  and  a  temple  erected  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  dedicated  to  this  divinity  under 
this  special  name^:  and  some  cymbals  of  ancient  bronze 
technique  discovered  at  Olympia,  though  apparently  conse- 
crated to  the  temple  of  Zeus,  may  have  been  associated  with 
the  ritual  of  the  *  Mother  ^.' 

We  need  not  for  the  present  follow  this  cult-appellative 
further  through  its  other  settlements  in  Greece  and  the  islands, 

*  Vide  Lact.  Plac   ad  Stat.    TM,       Ckrys,  Or.  i,  p.  59  R. 
4.  292.  •  Bronzen  von  Ofywpia^  Text^  p.  70. 

^  Vide  the  long  narrative  in  Dio, 
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but  at  once  consider  the  question  that  naturally  arises.  Who  is 
this  Great  Mother,  who  is  also  called  in  cult  and  in  secular 
speech  the  *  Mother  of  the  Gods '  ?  Were  she  only  called  *  the 
mother/  we  might  be  content  with  r^arding  her  as  a  vag^ue 
aspect  of  the  earth-goddess  viewed  from  her  maternal  side*, 
and  we  might  believe  her  to  have  originated  in  that  stratum  of 
reUgion  which  gave  birth  to  such  immature  personal  forms  as 
the  *  corn-mother ' ;  and  we  might  raise  the  theory  of  nameless 
'  Pelade '  divinities.  In  fact  we  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
hypothesis  that  various  settlements  in  prehistoric  Greece  may 
have  just  worshipped  a  local  divine  '  Mother,'  about  whom  no 
more  could  be  said.  But  more  is  to  be  said  about  this  par- 
ticular *  Mother,'  for  she  also  enjoyed  the  style  of  the  *  Mother 
of  the  Gods,'  ri  McyciXi;  Mifnyp  and  M^nyp  tQv  $€fav  being 
inseparable  titles  of  one  personality.  Now  this  latter  appel- 
lative is  of  far  greater  importance,  for,  like  the  Christian 
ri  $€ot6kos,  it  implies  a  dogma.  It  also  implies  a  fixed  religious 
system,  no  amorphous  world  of  vague  and  unrelated  numina, 
but  a  plurality  of  definite  divinities  grouped  according  to  some 
principle  of  correlation.  Such  a  grouping  would  arise,  for 
instance,  when  a  number  of  kindred  tribes,  having  already 
attained  to  an  advanced  anthropomorphic  religion,  were  drawn 
into  closer  relations,  or  were  obliged  to  take  over  certain 
indigenous  deities  of  an  earlier  and  perhaps  conquered  race  : 
the  need  for  systematization  would  make  itself  felt,  and  the 
priest  or  the  poet  would  be  at  hand  to  supply  it.  It  may  well 
have  been  under  such  circumstances  that  Zeus,  for  instance, 
was  affiliated  to  Kronos,  the  fading  divinity  of  an  older  race  of 
men  than^  those  to  whom  the  leading  Olympians  belonged. 
Who  then  among  the  pre-Hellenic  or  proto-Hellenic  goddesses 
was  likely  to  acquire  the  august  position  of  the  de&v  Mrjrqp  ? 
We  may  be  fairly  certain  that  she  would  be  one  of  the  many 
shapes  of  the  earth-goddess,  if  not  Gaia  herself,  for  the  affinity 

^  VarioQs  goddesses  of  the  polythe-  h  "Aypais  is  the  mother  of  the  gods  :  cf. 

istic  system  might  occasionally  be  called  the  cult  of  the  '  Meteres  *  or  Cretan 

MrfTTip  I  Athena  for  instance  (Athena,  R.  *  nurse-mothers/  R.  38  \    Vide  article 

66),  and  Demeter  at  Kyzikos  (Demeter,  on  '  Meter  *  by  Drexler  in   Roscher's 

R.  55),  and  possibly  at  Agrai,  though  I  Lexicon,  vol.  a. 
think  it  more  probable  that  this  M^rfjp 

U   2 
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of  the  Mcyd^Xiy  Mi^p  with  the  earth  is  amply  attested*.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  cults  and  the  religious  geneal<^y  that  Gaia 
or  Ge  was  not  under  this  name  actually  identified  with  her, 
though  the  poets  may  have  occasionally  used  lai^^uage  sugges- 
tive of  such  a  belief^.  Nor,  again,  was  Demeter  wholly,  though 
her  personality  and  her  very  name  brought  her  into  the  closest 
relations  with  the  tfcAv  M^p,  and  the  two  were  often  zssod* 
ated  intimately  in  cult  and  in  the  vi^e  syncretism  of  the 
poets  ^  We  may  suppose  that  Demeter's  famOy-lqjeod  and 
personality  had  become  crystallised  in  the  Greek  belief  befiare 
the  necessity  of  finding  room  in  the  system  for  a  mother  of  the 
gods  had  arisen.  Our  earliest  genealogist.  Homer,  rq;ards  no 
single  goddess  as  the  0c6ir  Mi^nyp  in  the  full  application  of  the 
term ;  in  one  passage^  he  speaks  vaguely  of  ocean  as  the  source 
whence  the  gods  sprung,  as  the  0€mv  yiptats,  and  of '  mother 
Tethys  his  spouse ' ;  yet  in  the  same  context  he  shows  diat 
he  regards  Rhea  as  the  mother  of  Hera,  as  elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  her  as  the  mother  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades  *^. 
Hesiod,  who  gives  the  Cretan  l^^end  in  full,  enlarges  the 
family  of  Rhea,  giving  her  Hestia  and  Demeter  for  her  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  former  four  *,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
used  the  term  BtQv  MrjTrip  as  a  personal  appellative.  The  first 
example  in  actual  literature  of  this  use  is  the  fragment  of  the 
Homeric  hymn^,  in  which  the  religious  conception  is  pan- 
theistic and  the  unnamed  goddess  is  regarded  as  the  source  of 
all  life,  human  and  divine,  but  the  description  is  picturesque 
and  precise,  and  exactly  answers  to  the  contemporary  or  at 
least  the  later  ideal  of  Rhea.  Then  from  the  fifth  century 
onwards  the  three  names,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  or  Great 
Mother,  Rhea,  Cybele,  are  used  indistinguishably  in  the  litera- 
ture to  denote  one  divine  personality,  and  we  may  suspect  that 
the  cult-ideas  attaching  to  the  various  shrines  and  altars  of  the 
MrJTrip  $€&v  were  influenced  by  this  fusion.  The  alien  element 
that  infuses  itself  into  the  Greek  worship  of  the  Great  Mother 

•  Vide  Ge,  R.  38  Trj  M^p  at  Ery-  »»  Vide  R.  55  and  Demeter,  R.  7. 

thrai :   Ge  is  called  4  ^*y^v  ^*^  &t  "  //.  14.  aoi. 

Phlye,  Ge,  R.  16*  :  of.  Rhea-Cybele.  *  15.  187. 

R-  12.  •  Theog.  453. 
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will  be  considered  shortly ;  but  the  primary  question  must  be 
first  discussed  whether  this  identification  of  Rhea  with  the  d^Qv 
Mrprrip  of  the  Greek  mainland  is  an  original  fact  explaining  the 
religious  dogma  expressed  by  the  title,  or  whether  it  is  one  of 
those  later  syncretisms  so  common  in  all  polytheistic  religions. 
Modem  theory  seems  to  incline  to  the  latter  view*,  and  to 
distinguish  between  an  aboriginal  Hellenic  d€&p  Mi^ri/p  and 
the  Creto- Phrygian  Rhea-Cybele.  But  if  this  view  is  correct, 
the  former  personage  with  her  dogmatic  appellative  remains  an 
unsolved  mystery.  To  test  it,  we  must  consider  the  facts  of 
the  Rhea-cult  outside  Crete.  And  what  strikes  us  first  is  that 
the  name  'Rhea'  itself  was  apparently  not  much  in  vogue  in  the 
official  cult-language.  The  oldest  religious  archive  that  con- 
tains it  is  an  inscription  from  Ithaka  of  the  sixth  century  B.c.^^; 
but  in  early  times  the  Arcadians  seem  to  have  appropriated 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Zeus  and  the  worship  of  Rhea,  which 
we  find  on  Moimt  Lykaion  and  on  Mount  Thaumasion  near 
Methydrion  *•'»».  The  name  of  Rhea  is  well  attested  for  both 
these  cults,  and  the  latter  at  least,  where  the  sacred  shrine  was 
a  cave  into  which  none  but  women  might  enter,  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  a  late  importation  ^  At  Athens  a  joint  temple 
of  Rhea  and  Kronos  stood  in  the  temenos  of  Zeus  Olympios  ^^, 
where  Ge  also  enjoyed  honour ;  and  Rhea*s  cult  is  well  attested 
at  Kos^^  and  Olympia^'',  and  possibly  existed  at  an  early 
period  at  Byzantium  *^.  These  statistics  of  Rhea-worship  are 
very  scanty,  and  though  the  record  that  has  come  to  us  is  pro- 
bably incomplete,  we  can  conclude  that  the  goddess  under  this 
name  did  not  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  Hellenic  religion. 
We  find  also  that  at  Athens  and  Olympia  at  least  her  shrines 
and  altars  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  d€&v  MrfTtip ;  and 
hence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  ^  that  they  were  originally 
two  distinct  personages.  But  such  an  argument  is  fallacious. 
The  power  of  the  divine  name  was  transcendent  in  ancient 

^  So,  for  instance,  Rapp  in  his  article  mountain,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  words 

on    Cybele,    Roscher's    LextJkon,     2,  of  Callimachus'*^  whether  women  were 

p.   1660.      Showerman,   in  his  recent  forbidden  altogether  or  only  pregnant 

treatise  on  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  women, 

the  great  mother,  is  not  explicit.  ^  e.  g.  by  Rapp,  loc.  cit. 

^  As  regards  the  shrine  on  the  other 
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religion;  the  same  divinity,  with  two  different  appellatives, 
would  demand  two  altars,  and  appellatives  were  alwa)^  liable 
to  detach  themselves  from  their  owner  and  evolve  a  new  cult- 
persons^e.  Thus,  if  the  Greeks  found  in  Crete  a  great  mother- 
goddess  called  Rhea,  to  whom  in  their  desire  to  adopt  her  into 
their  system  they  affiliated  Zeus  and  others  of  their  Olympian 
group,  her  cult  could  easily  pass  forth  to  other  Greek  commu- 
nities, trailing  with  it  sometimes  the  name  *P^,  sometimes  the 
title  ^  MrfTtip  tQv  d€mv,  or  simple  ^  M^p. 

And  that  something  like  this  actually  happened  we  may  be 
inclined  to  believe  when  we  weigh  certain  facts  in  the  ancient 
records  that  are  sometimes  overlooked*  The  cult  of  the  fe&r 
Mi/JTfjp  on  the  Greek  mainland  is  by  no  means  very  widely 
extended,  and  it  is  imbedded  in  just  those  localities  where  we 
have  clear  proofs  of  Cretan  influence.  In  South  Laconia, 
which  boasted  to  possess  at  Akriai  the  oldest  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  the  traces  of  the  Cretan  re^gion  were 
fairly  numerous  ^  At  Olympia  ^  we  have  the  ancient  legend 
of  Kronos,  that  gave  its  name  to  the  hill  above  the  Altis,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli  and  the  Kouretes  for  proofs 
of  early  Cretan  association^.  In  Arcadia  the  story  of  Rhea 
was  widely  diffused  ^  though  it  did  not  apparently  touch  the 
actual  cult  of  the  *  Mother  of  the  Gods ' ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Heracles  came  to  be  associated  with  her  on  the  Alphios  owing 
to  his  curious  affinity  with  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  which  explains 
also  his  association  with  Demeter  at  Mykalessos  in  Boeotia  ^. 
The  Arcadians  may  have  had  direct  relations  with  Crete  •,  or 
Cretan  myths  and  cults  may  have  filtered  through  into  the 
country  by  the  valley  of  the  Alpheios.  As  r^jards  Attica,  its 
close  prehistoric  connexion  with  Crete  is  reflected,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  many  cults  and  legends ;  the  cereal  oblation  in  the 

•  Britomartis,  vide  Artemis,  R.  131*;  8,  47,  3;  Ame,  8.  8,  a. 

Pasiphae,  Aphrodite,  R.  103;  cf.  Apollo,  ^  Demeter,  R.  8. 

R.  34',  Apollo  Delphinios  in  Laconia.  "  Vide  Evans,  *  Mycenaean  Tree  and 

*>  Vide  Paus.  5.  4,  6  ;  5. 14,  9.    The  Pillar  Cult,'  HelLJoum,  1901,  p.  129  ; 

Cretan  sjrmbol  of  the  doable>axe  has  Immerwahr  in  his  Kulte  u.   Afyihen 

been  foond  at  Olympia,  apparently  in  Arkadiens^  p.  213,  &c.  denies  Cretan 

connexion  with  the  worship  of  Zens.  influences  in  Arcadia,  but  without  criti- 

'  At  Phigaleia,  Paus.  8. 41, 2  ;  Tegea,  cism  of  the  whole  question. 
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ritual  of  the  Mother  may  have  been  derived  from  old  Cretan 
ritual.  In  Boeotia  the  figures  of  Demeter  Europa  at  Lebadeia 
and  Qf  the  Idaean  Heracles  at  Mykalessos  *  are  cult-tokens 
of  a  Cretan  strain  in  a  land  where  evidence  has  also  been 
gathered  of  the  existence  of  the  mysterious  Cretan  script  ^ ; 
and  the  story  of  Rhea  and  the  divine  birth  was  rife  in  the 
country,  for  instance  at  Plataea*  and  Chaeronea^.  Finally, 
we  have  recent  evidence  from  Epidauros  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Mother  and  the  Cretan  Kouretes  in  the  local  worship  ^^. 
The  inference  that  these  indications  suggest  has  received  the 
strongest  confirmation  by  the  recent  epoch-making  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  Cretan  religion  that  we  owe  chiefly  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Evans.  The  curtain  seems  to  be  partly  lifted  that  concealed  the 
prehistoric  past  of  Hellenic  life.  The  influences  of  so  brilliant 
and  long-enduring  a  civilization  as  that  which  he  has  revealed, 
and  is  still  revealing  at  Knossos,  must  have  been  potent  and 
&r-reaching  in  religion  as  well  as  in  art  and  politics.  The 
boast  of  the  Cretans  which  Diodorus  unsuspectingly  records, 
that  Greece  derived  most  of  its  religion  from  their  island,  need 
not  now  be  set  down  merely  to  that  characteristic  which 
St.  Paul  and  others  deplored  in  the  people  of  Crete ;  though 
the  claim  was  no  doubt  excessive,  there  was  an  element  of 
reason  in  it.  The  facts  which  the  above-mentioned  writer  has 
gathered  and  weighed  in  his  able  treatise  on  the  Mycenaean 
tree  and  pillar  cult,  and  in  his  various  reports  concerning  the 
excavations  at  Knossos,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
central  figure  of  the  old  Cretan  religion  was  a  great  goddess  of 
fertility,  of  maternal  character  ® :  a  male  deity  also  received 
recognition,  but  there  is  some  indication  that  he  played  a  sub- 
ordinate part,  standing  to  the  goddess  perhaps  in  the  relation 


*  Demeter,  R.  3,  8.  maternity  in  the  Cretan  religion  is  illos- 
^  Vide  M.  Salomon  Reinach  in  VAn-  trated  also  by  the  Cretan  cult  of  the 

thropologU^  1900,  p.  i97»  and  my  note  'Meteres,*   the  *  Holy  Mothers'   who 

in  Class,  Rev,  1903,  137  a,  b.  were  transplanted  at  an  early  time  from 

•  Pans.  9.  a,  7.  Crete  to  Engyon  in  Sicily •••;  their 
'  Id.  9.  41,6.  temple  is  spoken  of  erroneously  by 
®  e.g.  Hell,  Joum,    1901,  p.   108,  Cicero  as  that  of  the  'Magna  Mater/ 

Fig.  4  (*  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Verr.  4.  44. 
Cult ')  :  the  prominence  of  the  idea  of 
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of  son  to  mother*:  women  were  prominent  in  her  worship, 
thot^h  the  male  votary  is  frequently  found.  Of  this  great 
goddess  we  are  presented  with  a  ^ly  complete  picture  by 
representations  on  seals,  and  in  plastic  and  pictorial  art.  She 
was  of  ample  form  and  large  breasts,  and  flowers  and  fruits  are 
among  her  emblems :  she  was  therefore  a  mother-goddess,  the 
source  of  fertility  and  life.  The  snake  was  also  consecrated  to 
her,  and  the  most  interesting  idol  of  all,  which  was  found  in 
one  of  the  temple  repositories  of  the  palace  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Cross,  represents  her  with  snakes  coiled  round  her 
waist  and  arms,  and  before  her  was  a  figure  of  her  female 
votary  brandishing  a  snake  in  each  hand  ^ :  we  may  venture 
then  to  r^[ard  her  also  as  a  chthonian  goddess,  a  deity  that 
might  be  concerned  with  death  and  the  life  of  the  tomb.  She 
was  also  a  warrior-goddess,  armed  with  spear  and  bow  and 
helmet ;  a  representation  that  is  of  most  value  for  the  present 
purpose  shows  her  thus  \  standing  on  a  peak  as  a  mountain- 
mother,  WfTUp  6p€Ca,  and  guarded  by  lions  (PL  XXXIII) ;  and 
many  other  monuments  ^  prove  that  the  lion  was  her  constant 
and  familiar  animal.  Finally,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
axe  was  consecrated  to  her  as  it  was  to  the  god  of  Knossos  ^ 

Here  then  is  a  great  religious  personality  revealed  from  the 
second  or  third  millennium  before  our  era,  to  whom  the  later 
creeds  of  Europe  may  have  been  deeply  though  unconsciously 
indebted ;  the  sanctity  of  the  cross  in  the  aboriginal  religion 
of  Crete  is  in  itself  a  momentous  &ct.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  discoverer  himself  is  tempted  to  r^ard  all  the  later 
Hellenic  goddesses,  such  as  Artemis,  Athena,  Hera,  and 
Aphrodite,  as  mere  variant  forms  of  the  great  Cretan 
mother.  Such  a  hypothesis  probably  claims  too  much,  even 
for  Crete ;  and  we  must  reckon  as  probable  the  view  that 
goddess-worship  was  an  aboriginal  Aryan  heritage,  and  that 
many  goddesses  possessing  a  fixed  name  and  character  may 


*•  Hell.Joum,  1901,  p.  168.  holding  lions  on  Mycenaean  gem,  Eyant, 

^  Vide  Evans,  Report  of  Excavations  ^  op.  cit  HelL  Joum.  1901,  p.  164,  Fig. 

»SK>2-3i  p.  92i  Fig-  63.  44. 

^  Evans,  Report,  1901,  p.  39,  Fig.  9.  *  Vide  Eph,  Arch,  1900,  Hiv,  3.  4« 
**  e.  g.  Cretan  goddess  guarded  by  or 
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have  accompanied  a  Hellenic  migration  from  the  north.  It  is 
enough,  at  least  at  present,  to  assert  the  belief  that  here  in  the 
Cretan  great  goddess  we  have  the  protot)rpe  of  the  Hellenic 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Hellenes  in  Crete  giving  her  this  name 
and  spreading  it  to  adjacent  shores,  either  because  they  foimd 
her  regarded  in  the  aboriginal  cult  as  the  mother  of  God,  or 
because  they  assimilated  her  to  their  own  Olympian  system  by 
giving  her  this  position  out  of  respect  for  her  supremacy  in  the 
preceding  cult-dynasty :  and  we  may  discern  in  the  story  of 
Rhea  and  Kronos  a  reflex  of  the  stone-worship  of  Minoan 
Crete.  The  mother-goddess  probably  possessed  many  per- 
sonal names  among  the  Eteocretan  population.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  Rhea  was  one  of  them,  a  name  which  has  not  been 
successfully  traced  to  any  Hellenic  stem:  her  worship  at 
Knossos,  of  which  Diodorus  records  certain  relics  ^^,  belonged 
evidently  to  the  prehistoric  period. 

The  monuments  tell  us  most  about  the  Cretan  great  mother ; 
but  we  may  gather  something  from  the  literature  also.  The 
worship  was  probably  orgiastic  *•  and  ecstatic  in  the  earliest 
times  ^^%  and  in  their  ecstasy  the  votaries  might  prophesy,  as 
did  the  Galli  of  Cybele^^^  and  the  priests  of  the  Magna  Mater 
at  Phaistos^®.  The  religion  may  also  have  developed  certain 
ideas  of  mystic  communion  with  the  divinity,  which  were 
dominant  in  the  Sabazian  Cybele-ritual  of  Phrygia ;  the  love- 
story  of  Pasiphae  may  be  a  degraded  record  of  a  sacred  office 
misunderstood  ^  It  may  have  possessed  some  ritual  of  bap- 
tism and  the  concept  of  rebirth,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
sister-worship  of  Phrygia ;  the  legend  of  Rhea  regenerating 
Pelops  in  her  cauldron  may  be  derived  from  some  baptismal 
rite. 


*•  The  orgiastic  dances  in  Crete  and 
Phrygia  were  officially  performed  by 
men  or  eunuchs ;  but  probably  in  Mi- 
noan Crete  the  dancers  were  more  fre- 
quently women ;  on  a  seal-design  used 
in  the  palace  of  Knossos  the  goddess 
was  represented  amid  rock-scenery  with 
a  female  figure  '  apparently  performing 
an  orgiastic  dance,'  Tide  Evans,  Report 


of  Cretan  Excavations^  1901,  p.  19: 
and  in  later  times  women  certainly  took 
part  in  the  orgies  of  the  Galli,  and  are 
prominent  in  the  Sabazianism  which 
attached  itself  to  the  Attis-Cybele  cult, 
vide  R.  13,  36 ;  Aphrodite,  R.  118'. 

•»  Vide  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithras-Li' 
turgie^  p.  136,  who  quotes  a  Hindu 
parallel. 
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We  may  now  ask  how  far  the  early  Hellenic  cults  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  preserved  the  forms  and  character  of  the 
ancient  Cretan  worship.  No  doubt  she  was  stripped  of  much 
that  seemed  superfluous,  her  axe,  her  serpents,  and  her  Minoan 
costume :  she  seems  also  to  have  lost  her  orgiastic  character, 
until  the  missionaries  from  Phrygia  restored  it  to  her.  But 
her  picturesque  epithet  iptta  was  a  reminiscence  of  her  hill- 
wor^ip  in  Crete,  and  she  kept  her  lionSi  the  clearest  token 
that  the  Hellenic  Mother  possessed  <^  her  ancient  Cretan 
home*;  and  in  Arcadia  it  seems  she  retained  the  man^ic 
functions  that  belonged  to  her  at  Phaestos.  The  Hellenic 
conception  of  her  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Attic  relief  in 
Berlin  in  the  form  of  a  vafo'KO(^  wrought  about  400  B.C,  and 
inspired  perhaps  by  the  statue  carved  by  Pheidias  for  the 
Metroon,  showing  the  goddess  of  ben^  and  matronal  form 
enthroned,  holding  the  tympanum,  with  the  lion  couching 
peacefully  at  her  feet  (PL  XXXIV) ;  she  wears  no  turret- 
crown,  but  a  simple  stephane,  the  monument  is  instinct  with 
the  bright  and  tranquil  spirit  of  true  Hellenic  reUgion. 

This  spirit  was  disturbed  in  the  fifUi  and  later  centuries  by 
the  tumultuous  wave  of  Phrygian  cult  that  brought  with  it  the 
names  of  Attis,  Sabazios,  and  Cybele ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
consider  very  generally  the  influences  and  effects  of  this  tide. 
It  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  based  on  very  strong 
evidence,  that  the  Cretan  Rhea  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele  are 
one  and  the  same  goddess  of  the  earlier  Anatolian  populations; 
and  that  the  incoming  European  Phrygo-Thrakians  found  in 
Asia  Minor  a  goddess  the  same  in  character  with  her  whom 

*  The  earliest  monuments  that  we  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  very  similar 

possess  of  the  lion-goddess  in  Greece  monnment  of  early  date  was  foond  at 

are  the  terracotta  from  Athens  already  Olympia,  and  may  belong  to  the  Cretan 

mentioned  (R.  19°),  and  the  figure  in  the  tradition  there,  vide  P.  Gardner,  Heli, 

treasury  of  the  Siphnians  at  Delphi,  Journ,  1896,  PI.  la. 

Bull.  Corr,  Hell.  1895,  p.  573  (possibly  ^  The  Mit<r«or-form  of  the  relief  is 

of  Argive  work)  :  the  interesting  archaic  seen  also  in  the  fifth-centoiy  monnment 

tripod  belonging  to  All  Souls  College,  at  Tanagra  "**,  and  is  common  in  later 

Oxford ,  supported  by  three  female  figures  rel iefs  at  Athens,Tide  Milchhofer, Afwj^rw 

standing  on  lions,  preserves  a  Minoan  Athens y  p.  2a ;  it  is  not  dear  whether 

tradition  and  a  Mycenaean  form  of  pillar ,  it  represents  the  #0^^/117  of  the  Phr>'gian 

but  we  need  not  attempt  to  find  per-  goddess, 
sonol  names  for  the  supporting  figures  : 
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the  Hellenes  found  in  Crete  •.  She,  too,  was  a  great  mother- 
goddess — Matar  Kubele,  as  she  is  styled  on  the  earliest  Phry- 
gian monument*^,  itself  probably  a  derivative  of  Minoan 
religious  art — a  goddess  of  the  mountains  also,  whose  very 
name  may  have  been  derived  from  cave-worship,  which  was 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  native  cult  ^^"^*  ;  and  to  her,  as  to 
her  Cretan  counterpart,  the  lion  was  specially  consecrated. 
A  goddess  of  life  and  fertility,  she  was  also  a  goddess  of  death, 
closely  associated  with  the  ritual  of  the  tomb^  Moreover,  her 
worship  was  in  the  highest  degree  orgiastic,  agreeing  also 
with  the  Cretan  in  the  strong  attraction  it  seems  to  have 
possessed  for  the  belief  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
divinity.  Stone-worship  was  prominent  in  the  Phrygian  as  in 
the  Cretan  cults  *^*,  and  may  explain  the  curious  Phrygian 
l^end  that  Cybele  and  Agdestis  came  forth  from  the  rocks  ®  ; 
the  name  Agdestis,  which  was  a  title  of  the  great  goddess  *8-«9^ 
being  associated  with  a  rock  called  Agdus  near  Pessinus,  her 
religious  capital^.  And  as  we  may  believe  that  Rhea  and 
Cybele  were  merely  a  double  growth  from  the  same  root,  so, 
when  Phrygian  influences  had  permeated  the  cities  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  the  cult-names  which  were  still  held  separate 
by  the  ritual*  are  blended  indistinguishably  by  the  poets: 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  for  example,  making  his  Argonauts  dance 
a  hoplite-dance  like  the  Kouretes  in  honour  of  the  mother- 
goddess  of  Kyzikos^*^. 

*  For  instances  of  early  connexion  of  be  one  of  the  many  names  for  Cybele 

Crete  and  Phrygia,  vide  discussion  of  derived  from  mountains ;  her  originally 

'  Apollo  Sminthens '  in  vol.  4 :  the  view  bisexual  nature  reminds  us  of  the  similar 

expressed  in  the  text  is  justified  by  Prof.  belief  about  Astarte,  and  there  are  cer- 

Ramsay  on    ethnological  grounds    in  tainly  foreign    elements   in   the  story 

Ciiies  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol.  given  by  Amobius  :  for  instance,  Nana, 

I ,  pp.  94,  358.  the  daughter  of  King  Midas,  appears 

^  Vide  Ramsay,  Hell.Joum,  5,  p.  245,  to  be  the  Babylonian  goddess. 
&c. :  cf.  R.  71,  Dionysos,  R.  63<'.  "  The  name  of  Rhea  does  not  occur 

"  Vide  Amobius  5.  5 ;  birth  from  in  Asia  Minor  cult-documents :  the 
rocks  known  in  Mithraic  and  other  Kov^ittcs  are  found  once  only  in  Ana- 
legends,  vide  Dieterich,  op.  cit.  p.  218  tolia,  namely  at  Ephesus  where  they 
and  in  Archiv  /.  Religionswissensch.  were  associated  with  Leto-Artemis  '*  : 
1904,  p.  17.  if  we  can  trust  Apollonius  Rhodius  ^^ 

**    Pausanias   mentions   a   mountain  we  must  suppose  that  the  Idaean  Dactyli 

called  Agdistis,  near  Pessinus,  where  had  intruded  into  the  Cyzioene  worship. 
Attis  was  buried,  R.  60 ' ;  Agdistis  may 
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A  complete  history  of  Cybele-cult  requires  a  sq)arate 
treatise  and  transcends  the  limits  of  a  work  on  Greek  religion. 
It  is  only  desirable  here  to  note  its  salient  fisatures,  so  as  to 
form  some  impression  of  the  influence  it  exercised  upon  the 
religious  imaginations  of  the  later  Hellenic  and  Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  religion  on  its  more  inward  side  is 
derived  from  late  sources  only,  such  as  Sallustius '^^  and 
chiefly  from  Amobius  ^^*,  who  however  draws  his  account  from 
Timotheus,  a  contemporary  of  Manetho.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  how  much  in  the  later 
ritual  may  have  been  an  accretion  upon  older  and  simpler 
forms.  The  records  probably  present  it  mainly  as  it  appeared 
when  it  was  banning  to  win  its  way  across  the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  whole  service  was  strongly  emotional, 
ecstatic,  and  mystic,  aiming  in  various  ways  at  communion 
with  the  deity.  Thus  the  frenzied  '  Gallos '  was  himself  called 
l^ifiii)fioi  ^^  the  male  counterpart  of  the  goddess ;  and  the  high- 
priest  at  Pessinus  was  himself  Attis  ^^',  a  divine  priest-kin|^ 
enjoying  at  one  time  great  secular  as  well  as  religious  power 
through  his  union  with  the  godhead :  the  catechumen  attains 
to  a  divine  existence  through  sacramental  food  *,  or  through 
the  blood-baptism  of  the  *  taurobolion,'  whereby  he  dies  to  his 
old  life  and  is  born  again  ^ :  or  the  process  of  r^^neration 
might  be  eflected  by  a  different  kind  of  corporeal  union  with 
the  divinity,  the  semblance  of  a  mystic  marriage  ®.  Even  the 
self-mutilation  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  status  of  the 
eunuch-priest  may  have  arisen  from  the  ecstatic  craving  to 


•  Vide  Demeter,  R.  219*,  •!  have 
eaten  from  the  timbrel,  I  have  eaten 
from  the  cymbal;  I  have  become  a 
mystic  votary  of  Attis'  was  the  con- 
fessional formula  of  these  mysteries. 

^  The  ritual  of  the  taurobolion  is 
graphically  described  by  Pradentins, 
Peristfph,  10. 1076  :  the  priest  standing 
in  the  pit  drinks  in,  and  is  saturated 
with,  the  blood  of  the  bull  slaughtered 
on  the  platform  above  :  the  votaries  are 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  goddess. 


^  In  the  Sabazian  ritual  this  emeiges 
clearly,  vide  Clem.  Alex.  Proirept, 
p.  14  P.  (vide  Diooysos,  R.  63 ') :  it 
probably  existed  in  the  ordinary  Cjbele- 
mystery,  for  the  priests  carried  round 
a  irao'Tor,  which  probably  means  the 
bridal-chamber  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
initiation  formula  contained  the  phrase, 
'  I  have  secretly  entered  the  vaor^* 
vide  Demeter,  R.  219*;  cf.  Dieterich, 
Einc  Mithra>LiturgUt  pp.  1 23,  1 26. 
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assimilate  oneself  to  the  goddess  and  to  charge  oneself  with 
her  power,  the  female  dress  being  thereupon  assumed  to  com- 
plete the  transformation.  Perhaps  the  solemn  dp6vfa<n$^^^  in 
which  the  catechumen  was  placed  on  a  throne,  round  which 
the  sacred  officials  danced  and  sang,  was  part  of  the  mesmeric 
process  which  aimed  at  producing  the  impression  of  deification 
in  the  mortal.  The  central  act  of  the  public  worship  appears 
to  have  been  a  sacred  drama  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  youthful  god  ;  a  long  period  of  fasting  and  mourning  being 
followed  by  a  festival  of  rejoicing.  The  mournful  part  of  the 
ritual  was  called  the  fcarci/Sao-i;  ^^,  which  probably  denotes  '  the 
descent  into  hell ' ;  at  some  time  in  this  period  the  image  of 
the  dead  god  was  exposed  on  a  bier.  The  fast  ends  when  the 
deity  arises,  and  the  worshippers,  as  if  reborn,  are  nourished  on 
milk  like  infants :  in  their  joy  they  crown  themselves  and  are 
conscious  of  divine  commimion.  Firmicus  Matemus  preserves 
for  us  the  very  words  of  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  liturgy 
which  he  mocks — '  when  they  are  satiated  with  their  fictitious 
g^ef  a  light  is  brought  in,  and  the  priest,  having  anointed  their 
lips,  whispers,  "  Be  of  good  courage,  oh  ye  of  our  mystery,  for 
our  God  is  saved ;  for  us  there  shall  be  salvation  after 
sorrows*^ ^.^ '  And  he  adds  a  strange  comment,  *  truly  the  devil 
has  his  own  Christs.'  The  correspondence  to  our  Lenten  and 
Easter  service  is  exact,  even  in  respect  of  the  time  of  the  year*; 
for  at  Rome  the  Attis-festival  of  the  Hilaria — 2i  name  which 
has  left  its  impress  on  the  Roman  Christian  calendar — was 
held  about  March  ^5  ^-^^,  The  sorrowful  ritual  of  fasting  and 
mortification  must  have  belonged  to  the  old  Phrygian  religion: 
the  native  legends  reflect  it,  and  it  appears  in  other  cognate 
cults  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  worship  of  Adonis,  and  in  the 
pathetic  legend  and  cult  of  the  Bithynian  hero  Bormos.  How 
far  this  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  god  was  associated  in 
the  early  Phrygian  belief  with  the  hope  of  human  immortality 
is  not  yet  clear ;  we  may  believe  that  this  association  was 

*  We  gather  from  Julian's  sermon"*  trumpets  by  which  Attis  was  supposed 

that  the  sacred  tree  which  formed  the  to  be  aroused,  then  the  mutilation  of 

effigy  of  Attis  was  cut  at  the  spring  the  divine  Gallos,  and  finally  the  Hi- 

equinox,  then  followed  the  blowing  of  laria. 
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achieved  at  least  in  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  for  Attis  was 
identified  with  the  Orphic  god,  the  comer-stone  of  the  Orphic 
gospel  of  immortality,  and  the  images  of  Attis  found  in  the 
necropolis  at  Amphipolis^^  suggest  the  hope  of  the  dead 
votary. 

Finally,  this  Phrygian  cult  is  marked  by  a  strong  prose- 
lytizing character.  The  Troorrfr  or  shrine,  probably  bridal* 
chamber,  of  the  goddess  was  carried  round  by  yafrpayipfnu^  or 
wandering  priests,  who  sought  alms  and  attracted  votaries. 

Such  in  bare  outlines  was  the  new  mystery  that  was  striving 
for  admittance  into  the  Greek  states  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  for  before  its  close  the  Phrygian 
goddess  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  popular  imagination 
that  the  poets  identify  Rhea,  Cybele,  and  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  the  Cretan  and  Phrygian  rites,  without  scruple  ''^.  And 
it  was  this  religion  that  Pindar  ventured,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  ^^*,  to  introduce  as  his  own  private  cult  at 
Thebes.*.  But  the  Hellenic  states  of  the  mainland  for  the 
most  part  refused  to  establish  it :  only  at  Dyme  and  Patrai  ^ 
do  we  hear  of  the  state-church  of  the  '  mother  Dindymene  and 
Attis ' ;  in  the  Peiraeus  the  cult  was  administered  by  private 
orgeones,  who  were  merely  tolerated ^^'\  The  Attic  reliefs' 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  in  the  fourth  and  following 
centuries  present  no  clear  features  of  specially  Phrygian  cult : 
the  lion-guarding  goddess  is  grouped  with  familiar  Hellenic 
figures,  such  as  Pan^^^,  Hekate,  possibly  Hermes^.  The 
legend  that  the  Athenians  murdered  the  first  metragyrtes '^ 
who  ventured  to  show  himself  in  Athens  is  discredited ;  but 
the  feelings  of  the  more  educated  classes  in  Greece  were  cer- 
tainly hostile.  A  character  in  Menander's  play  expresses  his 
dislike  of '  a  god  who  tours  round  with  an  old  woman,  and  of 
the  metragyrtes  who  creeps  into  our  houses  * ;  and  the  answer 
of  Antisthenes  to  the  mendicant  priest  is  reported  as  follows : 

*•  He  would  have  wanted  no  Delphic  Hellenized    both    the    deity    and    the 

sanction    for  the    introduction  of  the  cult  ^  and  he  it  the  first  who  is  known 

Hellenic  M^nyp  Otw  into  Thebes ;  and  to  have  applied  the  term  Mi^p  $Hgy  to 

Pansanias  expressly  styles  the  goddess  Cybele*. 

of  Pindar's  shrine  M^ti;/)  AiyJu/n^i'i? "  • :  *>  Vide  Ath,  Mitih.  1896,  pp.  275,  379. 

but  the  poet  appears  to  have  completely  ^  Vide  Apollo,  R.  133 '. 
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'  I  give  no  alms  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whom  the  gods  may 
support  themselves  ^'  And  the  same  feeling  of  antagonism 
finds  fiercer  vent  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the  De  Corona 
of  Demosthenes  '.  At  Eresos  in  Lesbos  no  Gallos  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  temple,  nor  were  women  allowed  to  *  yoXXifiyv/  or 
perform  the  Phrygian  orgy,  in  the  precincts  ^® ;  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Phintys^^,  the  female  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  no  chaste  woman  should  take  part  in  the 
*  mysteries  of  the  Mother  ^' 

The  reasons  for  this  prejudice  against  the  Phrygian  cult 
have  already  been  partly  considered  in  a  former  chapter. 
They  were  deeply  founded  in  the  tempered  sanity  of  the 
Hellenic  spirit  of  the  best  period,  to  which  violent  religious 
ecstasy  was  uncongenial,  and  which  tamed  even  the  Thracian 
Dion3rsos.  The  Hellenes  of  the  mainland,  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  temperament,  were  no  doubt  repelled 
by  the  sexual  aberrations  and  the  diseased  psychic  condition 
that  was  reflected  in  the  Attis-Agdestis  legend,  and  which 
prompted  to  self-mutilation ;  and  they  may  well  have  looked 
with  suspicion  on  a  ritual  of  commimion  that  used  a  sexual 
symbolism,  nor  would  they  have  sympathy  with  a  religion  that 
tended  to  sacerdotalism.  The  Phrygian  mystery,  then,  touched 
rather  the  private  than  the  national  religious  life  of  Greece, 
gaining  strength  no  doubt  as  it  was  taken  up  and  propagated 
by  the  later  Orphic  sects,  but  preaching  no  new  morality  nor 
in  itself  being  likely  to  reinvigorate  a  decadent  nation. 

Even  in  the  Aegean  islands  we  have  no  clear  proof  of  its 
establishment  as  a  state-cult ;  the  Parian  inscription  ^^  seems 


*  §§  259-260,  p.  313.  The  mysteries 
there  denounced  are  the  Sabazian ;  but 
the  Phrygian  formula  inis  dmjs  reveals 
the  presence  of  Attis :  cf.  the  similar 
opinion  of  Lucian,  Aphrodite,  R.  118', 
vol.  2,  p.  648^  note  c  :  Plutarch  speaks 
contemptuously  of  Td  dTvprt/rdv  koX 
iefK^Kuw  ml  ittpi  rd  fitfrp^  leai  fftpdwtia 
fiotfwKoxow  Koi  wKatfo/fXivov  yipos  who 
sold  oracles  to  slaves  and  women,  De 
Pyth,  Orac,  25  (p.  407  B). 

^  This  may  imply  no  more  than  that 


their  general  effect  on  the  temperament 
was  sexually  exciting;  the  symbolism 
employed  in  the  ritual  may  have  been 
gross,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
actual  service  was  essentially  inunoral : 
we  gather  from  Augustine  that  the 
*  lavatio  Cybelae '  at  Rome  was  accom- 
panied by  immoral  songs  ^^,  which  were 
not  necessarily  sung  as  part  of  the 
liturgy,  and  from  Amobius  that  the 
repulsive  story  of  Agdestis  was  acted  in 
pantomime  on  the  Roman  stage. 
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to  refer  to  a  private  chapel ;  and  we  must  not  interpret  every 
worship  of  the  Mifnyp  r&v  0€&p  as  Phrygian,  but  only  ao  wha 
it  is  accompanied  by  such  features  as  the  ritual  of  the  Galli,or 
by  the  cult-figure  of  Attis,  or  by  some  of  the  local  divine  names 
of  VhrygisL  or  Lydia*.  Naturally,  its  chief  triumphs  over 
Hellenism  were  won  in  Asia  Minor.  Next  to  Pes8inus»  its 
main  cult-centre  appears  to  have  been  KytSkos  ^,  where  it  was 
easily  blended  with  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  mother  Demeter 
and  her  daughter.  It  was  powerful  at  Smsrma  ''\  Mi^esia 
on  Sipylon  ^,  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  '^ ;  it  attracted 
and  partly  transformed  the  Hellenic  cults  of  Leto  and  Apollo  ^ 
the  divine  mother  and  son,  and  especially  the  cult  of  Artemis^ 
who  was  brought  into  closer  relations  than  any  other  Greek 
divinity  with  the  great  Anatolian  goddess  ^  But  the  greatest 
career  awaited  it  in  semi-orientalized  Rome ;  and  it  was.  to  its 
prominence  in  the  imperial  city  that  it  owes  its  importance  in 
the  general  history  of  European  religion  and  the  passionate 
hatred  that  the  early  Christian  fathers  conceived  for  it.  The 
full  account  of  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  later  paganism 
and  to  the  statement  of  the  evolution  of  Christianity  ^ ;  and  its 
religious  effects  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
In  many  essential  respects  it  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  higher  religion  which  triumphed  ;  for  it  familiarized  the 
later  Graeco-Roman  world  with  the  concept  of  a  God  that  dies 
and  rises  again,  and  it  satisfied  the  craving  for  mystic  com- 
munion of  the  mortal  with  the  divine  nature.  When  it  was 
supplanted  by  Christianity  on  the  soil  where  it  had  been 
rooted  for  ages,  its  unextinguished  vitality  germinated  into 
strange  forms  which  struggled  for  existence  under  the  names 
of  Christian  heresies.  But  its  greatest  contribution  to  the 
religion  of  Europe  has  been  its  insistence  on  the  idea  of  the 
divine  mother,  *  the  mother  of  God  ' ;  and  at  times  to  Greek 
thought  the  cult  seemed  to  sanctify  the  tie  of  human  maternity: 

*  Among  the  monuments  the  turret-  ^  Vide  Artemis,  pp.  472-487. 

crown  is  the  only  personal  badge  that  '  Vide  Showerman,  op.  ciL  pp.  329- 

distinguishes  the  Phrygian  goddess  from  330 ;  of.  Trede,  Das  Heidentkum  in  der 

the  Greek  M^Tijp  $€Sf¥,  rbmischen  Kirche^  vol.  2,  chapter  on 

^  Vide  'Apollo/  Geogr.  Reg.  s.v.  *  Die  Crosse  Mutter/ 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia. 
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'for  those  who  have  true  knowledge  of  things  divine/  says 
Alexis  of  the  middle  comedy,  '  there  is  nothing  g^reater  than 
the  mother ;  hence  the  first  man  thkt  attained  culture  founded 
the  shrine  of  the  mother  •/ 

Finally,  here  and  there  in  this  old-world  Cretan-Phrygian 
cult  we  may  be  able  to  discern,  glimmering  through  the 
obscurity  of  savage  legend,  the  conception  of  a  virgin-mother, 
not  yet  crystallized  by  any  systematic  theology,  but  still  offer- 
ing opportunity  and  suggestion  to  the  constructive  dogma  of 
later  creed.  In  fact  the  palace  of  Knossos  has  given  us  a  clue 
to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  Mariolatry 
in  Europe. 
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The  statement  that  the  idea  of  the  virgin-mother  can  be  discovered 
in  Greek  paganism  is  sometimes  thrown  out  at  random,  and  the 
evidence  requires  cautious  handling.  Legends  of  miraculous  con- 
ception or  parthenogenesis  are  not  uncommon  both  among  savage 
and  advanced  races  ^;  but  as  a  clear  theological  dogma  we  cannot 
impute  the  idea  to  any  purely  Hellenic  cult ;  the  cases  of  Hera 
UapBivos  and  Hera  the  bride,  or  of  Demeter-Kore,  are  not  to  the  point. 
A  goddess  of  the  same  name  might,  without  any  mysticism  or  meta- 
physical significance  in  the  various  liturgies,  be  worshipped  in  one 
place  or  at  one  time  as  maiden,  in  another  place  or  at  another  time  as 
mother.  Therefore,  because  Britomartis  means  in  the  Eteo-Cretan 
language  'sweet-maid'  and  Aphaia  of  Crete  is  a  virgin-goddess,  we  have 
no  clear  right  to  speak  of  the  great  mother  of  Minoan  Crete  as  a  virgin- 
mother.  In  regard  to  Cybele,  however,  certain  facts  come  nearer  to 
suggesting  the  mystic  idea.  The  birth-legends  of  Adgestis  and  Attis 
both  present  the  feature  of  miraculous  conception:  Adgestis  is 
begotten  without  a  mother — Julian  alludes  to  this  legend  by  his  phrase 
HapBtyos  atiifTapo,  and  Attis  is  virgin-born  without  a  father.  The 
legends  explaining  these  phenomena  arise  from  a  savage  imagination, 
and,  as  they  belong  to  a  well-explored  class,  would  not  in  themselves 
be  of  great  importance,  unless  they  may  be  supposed  to  reflect  actual 

*  Stob.  Flor,  79.  13.  ^  Or.  5.  166  ;  in  the  same  context  he 

•*  Vide  Hartland*s  Legtftd  of  Perseus^      styles  her  *  the  mother  of  the  gods.* 
especially  vol.  i ,  ch.  4  and  5,  and  p.  1 3 1 . 
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colt-ideas  that  prevailed  in  certain  localities.  Now  we  find  that  part 
of  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  die  Gods  at  Kysikos  was  called  the 
nop^Wir,  the  'house  of  the  virgin/  Is  this  a  recognition  of  the  virgin- 
mother,  or  merely  an  allusion  to  the  worship  of  Kore  or  Artemis  whoy  as 
the  same  inscription  infcnrms  us»  were  united  in  ritual  with  the  Mother"? 
Again,  the  Lydian  nymph  Hippa  or  Hipta,  regarded  as  the  nurse 
of  Dionysos-Sabazios,  is  called  '  the  mother '  in  an  inscription  found 
at  Smyrna,  and  in  an  Orphic  hypm  is  addressed  as  Koilyi9,  *  the  girl,' 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  *  chthonian  mother,'  and  implkitly  idend- 
fied  with  the  Idaean  goddess^  But  such  evidence  is  vety  vague  and 
admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation :  Hipta  may  have  been  an 
obscure  title  of  the  great  Lydian  Mother,  and  may  have  become 
regarded,  by  a  process  of  degeneration  common  enough  in  polytheism, 
as  the  name  of  a  local  nymph,  a  'Meter'  only  in  the  sense  of  nursing- 
mother,  like  the  Cretan  *  Meteres '  who  nursed  Zeus.  The  myths  that 
are  supposed  to  exhibit  the  virginal  character  of  the  Great  Mother  are 
doubtfol  and  contradictory :  what  diey  contain  of  genuine  belief  may 
be  a  reflex  of  her  primidve  Amazonian  and  warlike  character,  of  which 
a  memory  might  still  survive  here  and  there,  for  insfance  in  the  story 
that  Diodorus  gives  of  the  association  between  Cybele  and  the  AmajEcms 
in  Samothrace  *,  or  in  the  legend  preserved  by  Amolnns  about  the 
daughter  of  Gallos  cutting  off  her  breasts^.  But  Amazonism  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  virginity;  and  the  long  euhemeristic 
narrative  about  Basileia-Cybele  in  Diodorus  <',  which  contains  genuine 
elements  of  Phrygian  mythology,  is  inconsistent  with  the  conception 
of  a  virgin  mother-goddess.  Nor  is  this  anywhere  clearly  revealed  in 
the  cults  of  Phrygia  or  Crete.  All  that  we  may  venture  to  assert  is  that 
when  this  idea  was  propagated  as  a  theological  dogma  by  Chrisdanity 
it  might  not  appear  wholly  alien  to  the  various  stocks  of  Asia  Minor 
who  had  been  nursed  in  the  older  religion. 

*  The  references— Movo*.  Bi/SX.  X/wpr.  ^  Ado,  Gent,  5.  7. 

3,  p.  169,  and  Orph.  H,  49 — are  given  "  3.  58. 

among  the  Dionysos  citations,  R.  63'. 
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References  for  Chapter  I.    (Cult  of  Ge.) 

'  Horn.  //.  3.  103 : 

ourtrt  V  ^pv*,  Srfpw  XcvmSv,  Mpifp  dc  ficXoiMU^ 
rj  rr  fcal  *HrXc^*  Aic  ft  rffittf  ottrofuv  SKkoy, 

*  3.  276: 

Ztv  wartpj  "idfiBtv  ficdcW,  Kvdurrt  /icytirrc, 
'HffXi^  fff  hs  nawT   c^p$ff  jcoi  irojrr*  ^inucovciff, 
mil  vorofuil  KOI  Fiud,  mil  ot  VK€P€p6€  Ka§i6vra9 
a96pdnrav9  rinjoBoPy  oris  k    tnlofHeov  ofjuSc^^ 
vfittg  fi6prvpoi  fare. 

'   19.  258: 

SoTM  yOv  Zcvf  irpvTo,  ^Mir  i^aros  jcac  Spurros^ 
1*9  re  Knl  *HAiOff  leal  'Epunvrff,  oi  ff  {m6  yduuf 
iofOpwrovi  rimnrrai^  oris  k   €iriopKO»  6fi6{r<rff, 

*  Od.  5.  184: 

umw  pvv  rddr  Faui  koI  Ovpavhs  tlpvs  vtrtpBt 
KtH  t6  Kamfi6ptvop  Srvydff  vda»p  .  .  • 

•  Hesiod,  TTuo^.  479 : 

(Z^ya)  thv  pip  ol  i^i^qro  Fata  ircXupi; 
Kp^T27  cV  t^pfi'O  rpaf^pxv  arira^Xiptvai  re. 

•  Horn.  Z^.  30 : 

Fauiy  irapprfT€ipap  atiaopaif  rptOiptBkovy 
nptcrPiarriVy  fj  <l>tpff€i  M.  xBoui  n&p0  i7r6<r    itrrty* 


X^^f  ^^p  pk^Pi  ^^X    Ovpapov  wrTtp6timSf 
vpi^pmv  ^  OPT    t^drjs  fiiorop  Bvpifpt*  Sira{€* 

*  *  Solon  Frag.  (Arist.  A/A.  Pol  12) : 

<nfppaprvpoii)  ravr    &v  cV  diicij  xpopov 
p^ftijp  p€yiarri  ^aip6p»p  *0Xv/i9ri»v 
apurra,  Frj  pt'Xcupa, 

"  Aesch.  Pers,  219: 

Cr.  ].  628  quoted  Hermes,  R.  19.    Aphrodite.  R.  115^ 

*  Eur.  JfJri/.  746 : 

Sppv  mdop  Tfjs  nartpa  6*  "HXiop  varp^s 


TOVpOV, 


X   2 
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Fragn  Chrysipp.  836 : 

Taia  MwyUmi  ml  Ai^  ^^» 
6  fUp  wrBp&wtnf  naX  Btm9  ycWrup, 
4  ft  vypqjScSXouff  vraydwas  warUu 
wafM^f^aiuvti  TiKm  An^rovr, 
TiRTVt  M  Pop^  itn/kd  rr  Afptir 

Xiipci  y  Mtrm 

•  Soph.  AfU^.  339 : 

tfftiv  Tf  riof  vtnprAraw  Toy, 

><^  Dittenb.  Syllog^^  837  (at  Thennon,  in  Aetolia):  lloXi;^p«F...r4r 

^^  Plat.  935  B  r&  dc  H|»  &o^  irom  ireu  ^(Xor  ^EXXiyM  col  r^uor,  a2 
fnirpfoy  ^Jfuy  Aawtp  SKkow  ruA  Mw  aw/9nrtf(tt.  Poiph.  &  Aisim*  2.  31 
aeoa^  ycfp  Icrriy  oun;  wdk  Bnuf  nX  Mpmwmw  laria^  waX  dec  miynw  M  rovr^f  «r 
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"  Byzantium:    Dionys.  Byz,  AnapL  9  'Templum  Telluris  supra 
marc' 

"  Dodona  vide  Zeus,  13'^.    ?  Aetolia  vide  R.  10. 

^*  Delphi  vide  Apollo,  R.  112,113, 114, 118:  Schol.  Hes.  Theog.  117 
(vide  Frag,  Hist,  Grace,  3,  p.  157;    Mnas.  Patr.  Fr.  46).     Mpaacar 

6  Dorpcvf  cy  r^  rwf  Liik^u&v  Xfff\frpSx9  avvayctyj  'Evpvaripwas  Up69  ifirfinv 

avairnjatu.    Bull,  Corr,  Hell.  1902,  p.  65,  Delphic  inscr.  mentioning 

TO  Tai  Up6v, 

"  Thebes  vide  Demeter  R.  139,  cf.  C.  /.  G,  SepL  i.  2452  (inscr, 

early  fifUl  cent.)  lap^v  V{alo)i  (Majnupap  TtK9Virf^6p», 

"  Attica. 

*  Trj  KovpoTp6<t>os,  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  vide  Demeter,  R.  5  : 

Suidas  S.  V,  Kovporp^^^.  r^*  ravrji  dc  Bwrai  f^annv  ^'EpixB69tov  rh  wpSnw 
cV  T^  *Aicpo7rArc,  Koi  fitaphv  l^ptKratrdai  X^P^  dirodcddrra  r^  yj  t&p  Tp(Kl>€i»r, 
KaraarTJo'cu    dc    voptpov  rovs  Ovopras   rivi  Bt^  ravrji  npoButtp,       Rangab^ 

Anh'q,  HelL  2.  1083  KoXXtaff  *Aya^px<w  ^9  Kovporpitf)^  (inscr.  found  on 
the  Acropolis,  now  disappeared). 
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b  r^  *OXt;/iirui,  on  the  south  near  the  Dissos  (in  the  Yrcpit3oXo(  of 
Zeus  'OXvftmoff),  vide  Apollo,  R.  156.  Dionysos  i2j^i.i  near  the 
Areopagus,  vide  Cults  of  Hades  s,v.  Athens.  Cf.  Hermes,  R.  19*. 
Twvifrut.  or  Ncici/cria,  in  honour  of  Ge,  vide  Hesych.  s,v,  Twvicrui,    Id. 

S.V*  'QpcSa  yrjcvcrta*  ol  dc  doifu^wo.     'Qpala  6v€ii^  rcXrr^  rcff,  ^v  §  riuf  npai^v 

iarmnmv  iyi»wro  mrapxal.  Cic.  De  L^.  2.  25  '  Nam  et  Athenis  iam  ille 
mos  a  Cecrope,  ut  aiunt,  permansit,  ocius  terra  humandi,  quam  quum 
proximi  iniecerant,  obductaque  terra  erat,  frugibus  obserebatur,  ut 
sinus  et  gremium  quasi  matris  mortuo  tribueretur:  solum  autem 
frugibus  expiatum  ut  vivis  redderetur:  sequebantur  epulae  quas 
inibant  propinqui  coronatL' 

o  Ge  Ocfuff,  at  Athens^  vide  Athena,  R.  26  f.  C.I.A,  3.  350  (on 
seat  in  theatre)  Upias  Trjs  ecfudos.    Cf.  Paus.  i.  22,  1  fitrh  t6  hpop  roO 

*A<ricX]7iriov  ravTjf  np6s  ri^p  'AKp&irokip  lovtrip  Of fudos  wa£s  iarw, 

<^  Ge  at  Phlye,  vide  Dionysos,  R.  21.    Cf.  HippoL  de  haer,  5.  20 

(p.  144,  Miller)  irp^  yhp  rwv  *EXcv(rtyiW  fivanipwvj  tanw  t¥  ry  ^XtoOirc 
[•njs  'Attuc^]  Xryofupti  ptyakifyopia  [?  leg.  r^ff  XtyofjJwrjs  MtyaXris  lipyiaX  ten 
dc  vanrrhi  cy  tdrrj  .  .  .  iroXX^  pip  o^  /orl  ra  cn-l  r^  iraarddos  9Ktitnfs  *yy^ 
ypapfupaf  irrpi  hp  koX  Hkovrapxos  noUirm  \6yovs  cV  rois  np^  *EfMrcdoKXca 
dcica  fiiffkois.  "EtTTi  dc  .  .  .  nptafiimis  ris  iyyrypappMPOg  iroXi^  irerpttrds 
[leg.  VT€p«n^s\  tmraphnrpf  ^x^p  t^v  alaxyptiv,  yvvaUa  mntfKvyovamf  bUufMf 
KwotiXtj  .  .  .  &<n'€  f &X(fywff  a»  ns  ccirrH  rovs  2i6tapovs  iyyvs  irov  rcXfly  nap* 
avTois  rh  r^ff  MrydXijf  ^Xouis  lop6pyui  [?  leg.  ^XouurcW  fyyui], 

•  Marathon  and  the  Tetrapolis :  Prott-Ziehen,  Leges  Graec.  Sacr, 
26  (fourth  century  b.c.  ritual  calendar)  'EXa^ij/SoXi^yoff  .  . .  I^  rn-c  n^ 
/ifUTCftf  Tpayo£  napplXas  ,  .  ,  Tj  mv  yvcus  jSovr  Kvowra, 

^  Produs  in  Tim.  5.  293  6  d^  koL  ol  B^crpoi  t&p  *A$rivau»p  €td6rts  npoa- 
troTTOP  Ovpap^  km  Tg  irporcXciy  revs  ydpavs, 

«  }rij  UaMipa  [Av€(n^pa],  vide  Athena,  R.  26^,  35 1     Cf.  Philostr. 

Vi/,  ApolL  Tyan»  6.  39  %^  rts  vnip  Oticravpov  tJ  rj,  ml  oWt  ry  *AiroX- 
XcDM^  irpoa€vxtfrOat  vwip  rovrov  &kp*i  .  .  .  iral  npoa€v(afi€POs  rg  napd»p^ 
ix'bipti  ii  rh  aarv, 

^  Theophr.  de  Plant.  Hist,  9.  8,  7  5rai»  ro  nopoKts  t6  'AvKktprUiov 
KoKovpMPOP  Ttppacrtp'  avrrft^oXXciy  yap  rg  yg  irayitapniap  pcXtrroDroy. 

>  r^  Kapiro<l}6pos :  C.LA,^,l66  Vrjs  Kaptitof^pov  Korh  pawTtlap (inscrip- 
tion found  on  Acropolis,  time  of  Hadrian  :  cf.  Paus.  i.  24,  3  Z<m  dc  km 

Trjs  Syakpa  iKtnvownjs  Itrai  ol  t6p  Ma, 

"  Pind.  Pyth.  ^^  1*1*1  *"  'OXv/tTriowri  re  km  fiaBvKSkmv  Tas  tuBKois  *p  t< 
KM  vaaip  cWixopMMf.      Schol.  td,  t6  W   T^s  on   Koi  atfTrjt  ayiiP  SytTM   tp 
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>•  Sparta:  vide  Apollo^  R.  ai6d,  Zens^  113^ 

^  Tegea:  Paus.  8.  48,  8  np^  M  rf  Iipf  rft  EfiUiAte  Irri  t^ 

*  OljrmiHa:  Pans.  5.  14,  toMhirf  ralf  nlkmfiAff  fimft^  itmp  Ar' 

avrf  njr,  ri^ftas  wak  otnt  rh  di  ht  ipxauAnpa  mlk  fuantnam  rff  1%  oMtfi 

^  Near  Aigai  in  Achaia :  Fans.  7.  25,  13  1%  M  UfAp  i^nw  4  Tmn 

arb^juvuf  Elpvar^pmn^  {6amm  bi  roU  lulkurra  6i»otmt  /My  ipxaSam  yw^  M  f 
offl  r^  (iptMrvMfr  Xcyi/S^rovoa  AyMrrtiMt  fi/v  nft  dm^  rtArm^  «d  |fl^  oMf  rk 
irpdrrpa  Icrnu  vX«oir  )  lydt  Mp^  Ir  vt^Mv  il^iyyi€i>i|.     Q^yovirac  M  o^mi 

Tov/iov  doMfuifoyrai.  Plin.  Noi,  HisL  a8. 147  Taurinns  quidem  (sanguis) 
reoens  inter  venena  est  excepta  Aegira;  ibi  enim  saceidos  terrae 
vaticinatura  sanguinem  tanri  bibit  prius  qoam  in  specus  descendat 

"  Patrai :  vide  Demeter,  R.  258. 

^  Mykonos:  sacrifice  to  r;  x^"*^  ^'ide  DionysoSy  R.  44. 

^  Thera :  C  /.  G.  Ins.  Mar.  Atg.  3.  374  rat  feptfp  (fimrtli  centory 

B.C.). 

*  Kos:  Rev.  d.  Al  Grec.  1891,  p.  361  (inscription,  second  cen- 
tury B.c^  concerning  finance)  6  w^iAiumn  db^  tMv  jcmcXov  rSr. 

**  Crete :  Cauer,  Ddeci.^  lai  [l^imm\  riof  Tap  nii  rh^  o^panSp  (oath  of 
Dreros,  third  centuiy  B.C.). 

^  Kyzikos :  r^  Kafmo(l>6pos  with  Poseidon  'Ao^oXeuw,  vide  Poseidon, 
R.  86. 

^  Erythrai:  inscription  in  Mover,  k.  Bc/3Xto.  Zftvpy.  1873,  p.  105, 
mentioning  cult  of  M^i^p  r$. 

*^  Pergamon:  formula  of  oath,  Artemis,  R.  50*^. 

'^  Smyrna  and  Magnesia :  Prj  mentioned  in  formula  of  state-oath, 
vide  Athena,  R.  850.    Cf.  C.  /.  G.  3137,  1.  60,  oath  of  Magnesia, 

'Ofunf»  Ala  Tfjv  'HXiov. 

'^  Near  Amasia,  on  bank  of  the  Iris :  inscription  on  rock-tomb  rfc 
apxuptvs  (?  =  priest  of  Mo),  Perrot,  Exploration  arcMoL  de  la  Galatie 
et  Bilhynte,  p.  372,  no.  157. 

^  Tauric  Chersonese  :  vide  Artemis,  R.  37  (in  oath-formula). 

^  Cults  of  Themis  ?  as  earth-goddess :  vide  Cults,  vol.  2,  p.  495  »>. 
Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  V.  211 : 

e/MM  d<  fupTfp  o^x  3wa$  /ioroy  Bffur, 
leol  Foio,  iroXXtty  opoiutrctp  l^pi^^  /Ma, 
TO  fiiXkov  ^  Kpavoiro  npovTi^timUti. 
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*  Macedonia :  at  Ichnai :   Steph.  Byz.  s,  v.  "ix^  ^^is  Mwcfboptas . . . 

*I;i^yaui  6  0//itt'  tk^Koyuivti  ykp  vnh  rov  Acdr  KaT€\ri<p6ri  iv  rois  rSt»  ^Ixyoiow 

nSfTOiff  (c£  Artemis,  R.  138®).     Hesych.  s,  v.  ^ixpalrpf  x^^P^  ^^  Mokc- 

dopuiv   hfOa   t6   ftwnrnop  6   'AtnSXXcoy    Koritrx*    xac    riftaroi  ^Ixyaii}  Gcfur]. 
Horn.  /T*  ApoU,  94  'I^i^t^  ^*  Bc/ur  koI  ayaxrrovos  ^Aym^pLrn, 

^  Strab.   435    (in   Thessaly)  "ixy^y   ww  7  e/fus  'Ixvoui  riMorai. 
Lycophr.  Ca^^.  1 29  r^r  *HX/ou  Bvyarp6s  'ixvaias,    (Cf.  Menand.  <i^  Encom. 

2.   2  (Heeren)  irepl  de  Kopcj^icov  <cal  'lo^fiov  ore  'HXior  leal  noo-fftdttv  Koi 
ec/u£  ical  Nvf ) 

c  Epiras:  vide  Cults,  vol  2,  p.  495^. 

^  Thessaly :  arghaic  inscription  to  Themis  under  the  name  etfiitrcra, 
A/A.  Miiih.  1882,  p.  223  (Lolling). 

®  Tanagra:    PaUS.  9.  22,   I  *Ep  Tavayp^  napa  t6  Upov  rov  Lnovwrav 

^  Thebes:  Zeus,  R.  113®. 

f^  Attica:  vide  R.  16°. 

*i  At  Troezen:  altar  of  ec/i48#s,  Dionysos,  R.  52. 

"  Clem.    Alex.   Pro/rep/,   p.    19   P.  ef/udor   tA   anrdppqra   trvfifioKa, 
3/Myayoy,  Xv;(yoff,  {<^r,  xrcU  yvvaoceioff. 

'^  EratOSth.  CalasL  13  Movo-aibr  yap  ^i^cri  Ata  y€viwfi€vw  ^x^ipur^Mu 
vir&  *P<a£  Bfficdi. 


References  for  Chapter  II.    (Cults  of  Demeter 

AND  Kore.) 

Demeter  as  earth-goddess. 

*  Eurip.  Bacch,  275: 

^Tjfirfnfp  M, 
Tfj  If  iariyr    l^vopa  S*  iirortpop  /SovXci  leaXct. 

Artemid.  Oneirocr,  2.  39  ripf  ^r\px\Ttpa  -riyi  fhv  qMp  ^x*"'  Xifyoi^  ^oo-ly 

oc  axxfiol'    C€i^c»pos  y6p  ff  yrj  koi  piobapos   Ka\  <l>€p(aPios   fcaXccrai.      Sezt. 
Empir.  adv.  Mathem.  9.  189  ^  y^p  Aiyp^p,  ^anV,  ovk  cIXXo  W  cWif  §  y^ 

*  Demeter  Xopvvi;  at  Olympia :  Pans.  6.  21,  i  Xtp^v  nirroirjrtu  A^pip-pi 

imKkriauf  Xapvpjf.     Cf.  6.  20,  9  Up€ia  AripfjTpog  Xapvprfs. 

*  Demeter  Evpvmf  at  Lebadeia:  Pans.  9.  39,  4  (in  the  grove  of 

Trophonios)  tfari  di  koL  A^pi^rpor  Itpbv  ariKKri<n»  Evpwinji.     §  5  ^'*  •  •  • 
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6  kotUw  tdfTf  re  rf  Tpo^wUf  .  .  ,  fuii  ^i^fafrpt  fv  itemfoiMaCim^f  EvpAmfif  rov 

Cf.  'RhfnMtuL :  Hesych.  x.  r.  ii  i^ftM^nP  ovrat  ^  Jntp^df  u^^ySj. 

*  Deroeterx^Ma:   R.  3?. 

Demeter  associated  with  Ge  in  cult. 

'  At  Athens :  Paus.  i.  2a,  3  l<m  d^  nUr^s  Kavftorpi^  naL  ^niufrpos 

'  At  Patrai :  Paus.  7.  21,  11  UfA9  h^^tfrpotr  ovny  lih  ttaH  waUiarum^ 
t6  M  Hyakfia  t^r  F^r  cirri  KoBinuvw, 

'  With  Rhea-Cjbele :  Melanippides,  Fr^.  10  Bergk  (Philodemns 

irrpl  thfnfitias^  p.  23,  Gomperz)  McXuMmrfS^ff  dc  Aiifuyrrpc  foirip^  ^'M' 

^i;<nir  fUoF  vtrdpx^tp :  cf.  also  Eurip.  Helm*  1301 : 

^/acui  irorc  hftoiMi  Mkif 
lionip  tfcMP  ^oi)A| 
ibr*  vXayra  wnnf 
frordSfuidr  rt  X'^F^'  v&^mr 
fiap/vfipopA^  rr  itv/t*  Aiop 
ir^^  raff  ilirocxoyiciat 
appt/Tov  iBOi^paf* 

Cf.  Pind.  Isthm,  6.  3  x<i^m>'V>^i^>v  mfpff^^  Lapampot . .  •  c^/ivxairov  .  . . 
AuSyiNTov.    Vellei.  i.  4  Cerealibus  sacris  aeris  sonum  deri.     SchoL 

Aristoph.  Acharn.  708  *Axaihf  dc  ri^  A^fii;rpa  cieaXovr  ^^  rod  KTvmv  rAr 
KvpPaXwv  Koi  rvpnaiMAV  rov  ytwopivov  Karh  Cqrfjo'ip  rrjg  K6pfjs.  ApoIIodorUS, 
Frag,  36  (MOller)  ^K6ipn\ow  Upo^vnpf  r^r  Kopijr  iwtKakavp^tnjs  mxpoituf 

rh  Xfyoptvov  fixtiov.  At  Akakesion,  Demeter  and  Despoina  with  17  MrydXiy 
M^p,  R.  119.  At  Amorgos,  Buii.  Corr,  Hell,  1888,  p.  236  Aripjirpos 
opttff  17  oiKla  (fifth  century  b.  c). 

'  Demeter  connected  with  the  Idaean  Dactyli:  Paus.  9.  19,  5  npos 

&aka<raa»  dc  rijs  MvicaXi^o-crov  AfiprjTpot  MvieoXi^cro'caf  cWly  Up6ir  jcXctecrAu  dc 
avrd  circ  wkt\  tKatnTf  koi  a^ts  dvoiyftrBai  ffuiaiv  tnr6  'HpaicXcovr,  r&v  dc 
'H/MiJcXca  cImii  T»y  'ldaca>y  leaXovficWy  ^axrvXcav.  deirwroi  dc  avrd^c  fcal  0avpa 
Toi6»bt'  irp6  rov  ayakparos  tS>¥  ito^&p  riBMotn  o<ra  iw  6v»pq,  irf<l>VKtv  ^  yrj 
<l>€p€w,  A  dia  narrhs  plvti  rf ^XiSra  rov  rrovr.  Cf.  8.  3 1,  3  (at  Megalopolis) 
Zan  dc   Kai  *HpaxX^r  irapa  rfj  Afjpxjrpi  peytBos  pakitrra  ifrjxyy,      Cf.  XcD. 

Heli.  6.  3,  6  (speech  of  KaXXmr  6  d^dovxix  to  the  Lacedaemonians) 

Xcycroi  6  TpiirrSktpos  6  tipirtpw  np&yovos  ra  6jip3ifTpos  Koi  K6pris  Spptfra  Itpa 
npw-ois  £ci«oiff  dfi^  'HpoicXci  re  r^  vpeript^  ^PXTY^  '^^  ^uxrmjjpocy  roiy 
iptT€pow  iroKlratp. 

Demeter  as  goddess  of  vegetation  and  fruits. 

*  Demeter  XX017  (nde  R.  5).    At  Athens:  C.  /.  A.  2.  631  (fourth 
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century  b.  c.)  ^riiairpos  xXfd;^  Uptlq  (cf.  Demeter  Ev^X^*  C.  /.  ^4. 3. 191, 
private  dedication).    Delt,  ArchaeoL  1889,  p.   130  ^lujfrpt  XK&fi  mu 

^opfQ   r^v   Kovporp^^  'Ehiboros    m^Kt  mr*   ^vcipov   (Roman   period) 

At  Marathon  and  in  the  Atdc  Tetrapolis,  fourth-centuiy  inscription : 
Prott-Ziehen,  Leg,  Graec.  Sacr.  26  *Ap6€aT9fpi&pos  {t6  mpov  thm  Bvtrai) 
Xk6fi  vaph  ra  MftdvXov  Is  icvowra*     Soph.  Oed,  CoL  1600  : 

rttd*  tvxK.iov  ArjfuiTpos  h  wpoao^iow 

wayov  fuiK6»T€  (at  Colpnus). 
Schol.    id,  EvxX((ov  Afjpfirpos    Up6y   tart,   vp6s  rj  aKpowSkn'  ical   Eihrokis 

dXX'  tvBif  v6k€o>s  <2fu*    Bwrtu  yap  /«€  dci 
icpthp  XXcfi;  ^f)iv!jfrpg, 

(OuTtf  dc  ri/iorot  cV  r^r  kot^  tcm^  Kfjirmv  x^^i)  Bvovtri  re  our;}  Oopyi/Xittyor 
fioTj,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  835  XXoi^s  ^tfijafTpot  Uph»  cV  'A«poin$Xci' 
cV  ^  oi  'A^i^yoiM  Ovovtri  /jajp6£  Oapyrikt&pos,  &s  ^ik6xop6s  i^riaw  cV  9 .  Ct. 
Diog.  Laert*  2.  5,  23  6ap/7Xt«MN>ff  cicit/,  irt  KaOaipown  n^y  irdXiy  'A^mum. 
Comutus,  I\^,  D,  28  ircpl  df  t6  tap  AfifujTpi  Xk6if  Bvowri  furii  iroidios  koi 
xopag,  Mrrts  x^^^C^yra.  C.  L  A,  2.  375,  inscription  of  third  cen- 
tury B.  c.  mentioning  6  ptatg  rrjs  AfifjajvpoSf  ?  referring  to  this  temple. 
Cf.  the  oracle  brought  from  Delphi  to  Athens  second  century  a.  d.  : 

loTiv  (roi  imp*  oKpas  ircSXrcor  .  .  . 
o^  \a6s  avpiras  leXjf^ct  yXavK^iriH^  'Aft/y^y] 
Afipfjrpos  Xkoifjs  Upov  ILovprfji  re  •  •] 
ot  irp&TOP  ardxys  ffi^rf[$rj  ,  .  .]. 

A/hen.  MittheiL  1893,  P*  I93* 
At  Mykonos:  BtdL  Corr.HelL  1888,  p.  461  rg  avr^  ^i^p^  [Uwrn^avos 

9w)dfKaTg\  ^ffpTjrpt  Xkog  v€s  dvo  leoXXMrrrvovtrai,  see  Ditt.  SylL  373* 
Athenae.  14,  p.  618  D  2TJfiO£  d*  6  ^19X40?  <V  r^  ircpl  wauawp  <l>aa'i'  ra 
ipaypara  t&»  Kpi$&v  airra  Koff  ahra  wpo(niy6ptvo»  dfiaKat,  avpa6poiad€Pra 
de  •  .  .  oCXovs  K.a\  couXovr,  leal  rrfy  Arffup-pa  arc  fih  JiXdrjp  on  df  *IovXd».  airo 
T&9  cZv  r^ff  AfipriTpos  tvpfipar^v  rovt  re  Kapirwf  kqI  tous  vpvavs  rovr  mU  rtiv 
$th»  oCkovf  ftoXovtri  «cat  ^>vXovff.    fhjp,riTpov\oi  ku\  leaXXtbvXot.    leal 

irXftoToy  o^oy  ict  lovXoy  in. 

Euseb.  Praep,  Evang,  3.  11,  6  Kar^artm-at.  rh  fiptras  rrj^  ^ruitirpos  rois 
araxyo'if  pr^Kuvft  rt  ir€p\  airnlp  rrjs  noKvyovias  irvfiPokov  (from    Porphyry 

ntpi  *AyaKpaT»v).    Cf.  Callim.  Hymn  Cer,  45. 
Festival  of  ra  xXoia  at  Eleusis,  R.  18. 
?  Goddess  of  pasture  and  flocks. 
'^  ?  ^TIP^p  [or  KviSeXi;]  Ev^aia  in  Phrygia :  C.I.  G.  3858  l(p€a 
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Sf/Scurr^r  "Evpotrias  =  the  younger  Agrippina  (or  Poppaea,  Ramsay, 
Ct/ies  and  Bishoprics  ofPhrygia^  p.  627)  worshipped  as  Demeter.  CC 
Steph.  Byz.  J.  v.  *ACaifol'  Xi/ioO  dc  ytpoftMPov  oiwrXASirrcff  o2  «rocfifPrff  cVvov 
tvpoo'iap  ytpitrBai, 

"  AfjiiriTpos  *p€ap[p]S[ov]  at  Athens:  C  /.  ^4.  3.  375,  on  a  seat  in 
the  Erechtheum.    Cf.  Hesych.  s,v.  ^Ewucprjpm'    mprfj  Atifiiirpos  vapk 

AoKwri, 

^'  Demeter  TavpotrSKos  at  Kopai  in  Boeotia:   C,  /.  G.  SepL  2793 

^^ofiorpas  Tavpan6K»,     Cf.  Paus.  9.  24,   I   iwravBa  ^rnjajrpot  Koi  AiomMrov 

^'  Demeter  MaXo^por  at  Nisaia  in  the  Megarid:   Paus.  i.  44,  3 

Up^p  Ariprp-pos  MaKo(l)6potr  \eytrai  .  •  .  rovr  wpwrovt  irpd/Sam  tP  TJ  yj 
Bp^^aPTOs    Aqfuirpa   6popdirai    MaXofftopop,       Cf.    month    Mdko(^6ptog    at 

Byzantium,  Philologus  2.  248.    At  Selinus:  R.  71. 

^^  Callim.  Hymn  Cer,  137  :  «fp/3c  /Sdas,  ^f>c  /loXo,  ^c/ic  ora^vr,  ourf 

Goddess  of  com  and  cereals. 

***  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  ^fjup-tpos  dimj:  //.  13.  322:    21.  76; 
Asp.  290 ;  Zr^.  32,  466,  597, 805.  (Cf.  Plut.  De  Isid.  ei  Osir.  377  D 

iroiiyr^s  dc  Tiff  cVl  t»p  BtpiCoprap  *  r^fios  or'  al^Tol  AijpriTtpa  KtiKoToprnHnJ) 

Hes.  7>5^<?^.  969 : 

Atjfi^p  flip  UXovTOP  iyfivaro,   dm  BtdaVj 

Cf.  Horn.  Od,  5.  125.     Hes.  £rg.  463  : 

Et;;(€(7^t   5c   AH  x^ovit^,   ArjpriTfpi  &   ^ypH, 
€KT€\(a  PpiBtip  AfjfirjTfpos  Upov  aicTTfPf 
apxoptpos  ra  irpSrr    ap6Tov. 
//.  2.  695 : 

Oi  y  uxop  ^vXdicrfv  koi  Uvpaaop  apOtpMPTa, 

AfjpfJTpOS    TfptPOi, 

Cf.  Reapers'  song  in  Theocritus,  Id,  10.  42  ; 

AdfiaT€p  nokvKapne  iroXvaraxv,  tovto  to  \qiop 
f\J9py6v  T    fiiy  Koi  Kapmpov  orri  pakiom. 

Corn-goddess  in  Attica. 

^*  Demeter  nporipwria:  Plut.  158  E  *Opfipi(^  Aii  kqI  npotjpoaitf  AriprfTpi 
Koi  <l)vrdXfU(^  noo-fiduyt  irov  P(ap6s  ctrrai ;      Ceremony  of  the  vporfpdaia  in 

Attica,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleusis  (?  called  also  irpoapicrovpia,  see  Hesychius, 
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S,V.  vponipAata).  Suid.  S.V,  tlp^trinyrff  p.  1615  A  ol  /uv  yap  ^aurw,  »;, 
Xoifwv  vavfv  r^v  yrpf  Karaux&mtSf  6  Bths  tint  irporip6a'ta  rj  Ai^oi  {mip  vayrcay 
6vmu  Bwrlop  *A0tgpalovs.  Ol  wtna  xcipwrtipui  warrax6B(P  €KW€fMrova-ip 
'Aitf^Mifc  T&p  Kopur&p  riis  dnapxM,  lb,  npoajpoaUu  .  •  .  iyiyvrro  d*  imh  *A^- 
MuW  vvcp  fr<iyrc*p  'EXXi^vwy  f'  *0Xvfi9riddi  (aliter  c'  r  'OXvfiiruu).  Cf.  Isocrat. 
PatUg,  4.  31  al  ftcv  yap  irXcMrroi  r»y  yroXccoy  vrr6pvrjpa  rijs  irdkatas  cvrpyc- 
ovoff  avap;(^^s  rot;  irirov  naff  tKoarop  t6»  ivtavrhv  &s  fjfias  airoirrfiffova'i,  rais 
dr  MicKtwowrats  woKkatas.^  TlvBia  irpotrira^v  anot^ipttp  ra  fjjprj  r«»v  Kopirw  koi 
vtMrur  frp6s  r^p  irdXiy  TijpriiUT€pap  ra  irdrpia.   Cf.  Aristides,  I,  p.  1 68  (Dind«). 

(Cf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Plu/.  1055  and  £g.  725.)    Eurip.  SufpL  38  : 

Tvyxapc»  d'  vfrcp  x^'^^ 
^p<(rov  wpoBvowr    €K  M/mp  ikBovtr    ip&v 
vp6s  r6pd€  <niK6p,  Ma  ffpwu  (JMiyMTai 
f^pi^as  vtnp  yrjt  r^crde  Kopiripos  araxvf' 
titrpop  d*  Sbtapop  tM*  Uxovaa  KfniKKdiog 
ficM»  wp^  dyvoif  ifrxapaii  bvoip  Btdip 
K6pris  Tt  Ka\  ^rjpjfTpo^  .  .  . 

£pA.  Arch.  1895,  p*  99  'UpoffklpTff  km  Kffpviu  tls  Spurrop  r^v  ioprfip  npoayo' 

ptvown  T&p  npofipoaitiP  hill  (inscription  from  Eleusis,  circ.  300  b.c.). 
C  LA.  2.  467,  28  (Ephebi  inscription  first  century  b.c.)  toU  npo- 
ffpoaiois  ifpoPTo  rovr  jSovr  <V  *£Xcv(rtyi  Ka\  iXtirovpyijirap  tp  r^  Uptf  nrroKrwi' 
dpt&qKOP  di  Koi  Tols  pr/aKois  pvarripiots  <f>iaKrip  rjj  T€  Afjprfrpi  Ka\  K6pij, 

^  Plutarch,  Can/.  Praec,  144  B  *A^Mubi  rpcir  dpdrwt  Upoh%  Jyovo-c 

rp&rop  f irl  Sxip^,  rod  nakaiorarov  ra>p  anopnp  vnoptnjpa'  itmpop  de  ip  Tfj 
*l?api^f  rpiTOP  dc  vir^  ircXcv  [?  irAty],  top  KoKovpMVop  /Sov^vytoy.      Serv.  Aen. 

4.  402  cum  vidisset  Minerva  Cererem  segetes  invenisse,  volens  ipsa 
ostendere  Atticis  quo  expeditius  segetes  parerent,  aratrum  dicitur 

invenisse.  PaUS.  I.  38,  6  rd  dc  ntiiop  ro  'Papcoy  <nrapTJvai  npiOTOP  Xryov<n  [oi 
*E\€V(runoi\  Koi  irp&rop  av^rja-M  Kapnovs,  koi  dia  rovro  ovXats  i(  avrov  ;(p9o'^ai 
<nfmn  kuI  iFottt<r$ai  irippara  h  ria  Bvalas  Ka6€<rnfKtp*  €prav6a  Skat  Kokovpipq 
TpnrroXcfAov   koi  fitopis  htuanrrm,     Cf.  InSCr.  Eph,  Arch.   1 883,  p.   122, 

1.  20  rrip  SK»  rrip  Updp  (329-8  B.  c).  Ceres  Raria,  see  Athena,  R.  1 18. 
Steph.  Byz.  *Paptop  ntdiop  fV  ^EXtvam  . . .  *Papias  ^  Afjpjftijp.  Eph.  Arch. 
iS83»  P*  119)  !•  43  (accounts  of  the  rofiiat  rwv  6toip  at  Eleusis)  vtKvv 

dp€\6pn   €K  TTJs  'Papuis  purB6s  .  .  .  r^   KoBripayn   t^p   *Papiap  ;(^o(pov   rifxri 

(329-8  B.C.).      Paroemiogr.  Grate.   (Gaisford),  p.   25  /Sovfvyiyr    cirl 

rmp  iroXXa  ap»p€Pa»p'  6  yap  fiovCvytis  ^AOffvria'iP  6  t6p  Up6p  aporov  ^ircXc^i/ 
SKka  rf  iroXXa  dpdraiy  Ka\  toIs  p^  icoipapovai  Kara  top  fiiop  vdaros  fj  7n)p6s  7 
p^  %moxf>aipav<np  6tihp  nXopaptpots. 

^"  Festivals  of  'AXviia  and  KaXapoia  at  Eleusis :  Eph.  Arch.  1890, 
p.  128,  1.  8  (inscription  second  century  b.c.)  virtp  ^p  oirayycXXfi  6 
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Afiitapxos  6  *EX€wrunttp  Mp  rmw  6wnSB»  hm  lf$unw  rocir  rt  'Akmou  mH  mr 
lO^oioitrjn  Aliiup-piKakTiK6pgioaLTOisS>^^ 

KtAaiiatmif6vfnawKa\f^in§tMij^ZoT9t^  . . .  Mwt  rf^*  vyiffy «ol  g<wrylp  i^trt 
fiovkfis  Koi  Tov  Ariftov  icai  waidmw  koL  yumMuAw  mH  rfiv  ^tXiiir  col  ir^^iyi^Xiw.  li* 

1883  (p.  1 19, 1. 47),  inscription  found  at  EkiuiSi  account  of  Klftmgnian 

expenses  339—8  B.C.  eirc  r$r  Kf  spoirtSof  flr^^imir  wpvrwrdat .  •  •  XCka  c2ff  *AX«ii 
ToKaPTa  PAPKO-  '^^'  P*  114  By  1.  8  [M,  r^ff  £ni|r  vpvroK&iff]  luaBtuj 
.  .  .  T^  T^r  WfMa§6Bpas  'J^kmiois  woitjoawn  ....  /)•  1883,  p.  ISa  B,  L  10 
dp€(rnipiaw  Bwnu  iKortpq,  nocr  &t(Sw  •  . .  HAhl"  ''  ^  'AX^Ua.     C£  f}.  1884, 

p.  13?,  1. 9.  /(•  1887,  p.  4,  inscription  from  Eleoas,  'aXmv  rf  wwpif 
ayim,  Pcirc.  aoi  B.c.     li.  1884,  p.  135,  inscription  from  Eleiuis  cm. 

300  B.  C,  in  honour  of  the  orpanfy&i  .  .  .  li^ut  dc  ml  ndu  'AXtMOcr  ry  rr 
Atj/uiTpi  ml  r$  K<$/)]7  luic  rotf  ^IXXoif  tfroSr  oZr  varpuow  fp  Utip  rt  tov  Ayiwp  tov 
*\Bfivaiwf  ml  roO  fiaatXimt  Afnufrptov  jcol  r^r  ^amklmnit  •  •  •  myicwOUvfF  dc 
ical  rovf  iroXcraff  ^vavniff  Art  r^  OwrUm.  KaXn/iiua  at  PeiraeOS :  vldc  R.  75  ^- 

The  month  KnA<i/miAp  at  Miktos:  Arch.  ZdU  1876,  p.  ia8.  At 
Olbia :  C  /.  G.  3663  A.    At  Kyzikos :  C.  /•  G.  ao82.    Harpocr.  s.  v. 

'AX^*  lopri}  coTiy  'Attuq)  r&  *AX^  fv  ^701  ^iX^^^yior  ^Myiacr^liPM  ^M  rov 
Tore  TOv£  awBpititfmrs  rhs  hurrpifiits  irouurAii  mpl  T&r  Aaif.  ^Eytrai  d^  avnp 
^ijirur  cV  r^  V9pi  ioprw  Uoa^JkSiims  iuf»6s,  (Demosth.)  mrk  Nco^  1 16 
KoniyopiiBfi  aurov  [tov  Upotfidinw]  ml  fo  Simmiu  tS  ^niW  'AX^foit  M  r^ 
ffrxopos  r^r  cy  t;§  o^XJ  *EXciMrcrc  irpoavryoi^  IrfMiw  SwrutPf  ai  mtpliun  ipT€t 
€P  Tavqj  TJ  ripMpq.  Uptla  Bvtw,  ovd*  cmirov  oCaris  rrf£  Svaias,  dXX&  r^r  kptias, 
Schol.  Lucian,  Z>m/.  Meretr,  (Rhein.  Mus.  25,  557)   ['AXfa]  loffni 

*A6fiinja't  pvarripuL  irtpUxovaa  Arip,rjrpos  kqX  KAprjs  jcoi  Aioirvotiv  rirl  t;^  to^ 
rS>p  d^9rcXa>v  leac  r^  ytwrti  rov  anoKtip/ipov  tjirj  dtpov  .  .  .  [frr/ifuira  ?]  wporiBt- 
Tai  alaxvpau  apdptiots  ioiK&ra  .  .  .  rcXcr^  rcr  eto'dyfroi  yvpaiK&p  cV  'EXfinrm 
.  .  .  Kat  iroidfol  Xryovrai  iroXXal  «cal  VKappnTa  .  •  .  otwSr  re  iroXvf  ir/Mkecroi  mi 
rpdfTf^ai  .  .  .  ycftovtroi  ppci>puT<op  ir\^v  r&v  an€iprffi€Wip  ip  rf  pvaruct^,  potas 
<t>ripi  ical  priXov  Koi  opviBtap  KOTOuciiiap  «cai  ^y  JCol  BaXarrias  rplyhft  .  .  . 
irapariBiaai  dc  ical  rar  Tpant^as  ol  apxppTti  Koi  Mhp  KoraXiirdyrcr  rac£  yvpai^uf 
avrm  xf^p'^Copvai  cfco  diaptpoirns,  Eustath.  7?.  p.  772,  25  rirl  crvyfcofudg 
KQpir&p,  €<f>  S  f^o*-  ^^  ^Xvo'ia  iOvrrOy  ioprfi  ifyrro  Affiuirpos  ml  Acovuow  «earA 
UttvaaptaPf  aXi^a  Kakovptpri  dia  ro  raif  d9rap;(atf  /ioXiora  cV  *A^vacr  oiro  lijs 
3k»  rorr  KaraxpaaOai  (jitpovras  tls  *E\€vaipa  cV  ^  koi  Hwrtt^pov  ^p  irofin^. 

*  Schol.  Aeschin.  Parapresh,  p.  90  (Dindorf)  tA  kawS'   co/in;  irap* 

*A^vaiOiff  cV  17  oI  napBivoi  Itpd  ripa  ArfpriTpos  cV  Mii>orff  c*/3d(rra(oy  cvrc  KtffMkrjs' 
oBiv  Kaprf<f)6poi  xcieXi/yrai. 

^  'ETTOcXctdia  :    Hesych.  S,  V,  ioprfj  AfipxjTpoi  'ABfjprjO'i, 

"  Feast  of 'A/jKadio  in  Arcadia  :    Steph.  Byz.  j.».  'AiroXXodcopor  cV  ry 

TTcpi  6(c5y  IftitaidcKarA)  /3i/3Xi^  irrpl  Ar)p.rjTp6i  ifirj<np  on  *ApKdbta  r§  Aripjfrpi 
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luKkmrrtt  Bvttp  ol  ojfBpwnoif  ravnfP  yap  rfju  Bvaiap  avp€orri<ravro  ficra   row 

^  Feast  of  Bakwria  at  Kos :  Theocr.  Id,  7.  31 

d  d*  6d6s  Slk  OaktMTtds'    rj  yap  irtupoi 
mpts  cvirnrXy  Aafwrtpi  dacra  rcXfvyri 

Cf.  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscript,  37  (sacrificial  calendar)  LapLorpi  Sis  rcX«»ff 

rat  Tf  Xca  KV€oira, 

^'  Feast  of  npoKoyla  in  Laconia :  Hesych.  s,  v.  Bvaia  irp6  t^p  xapntop 

Titles  referring  to  the  corn-goddess. 

"  Demeter  *A.^rff^ayia  in  Sicily:  Athenae.  416  B  lloXcfi»y  de  <V  vp^^ 

rmv  wp^  Ti/uuop  vaph  ZLmtki&nus  <l>fja)»  *Adi;^ayidr  Up6v  ttmu  Koi  2trovg 
^Sfiufrpos  SyaKpa,  ol  irXtja'iop  Uipwr6ai  Koi  *Ipdkidos,  KoBanrtp  iv  AfX^ir 
'Ep/tovxov  [?leg.  <nr€p/iovxov\f  iv  dc  2icmX^  r^  pouoruuc^  Mtyakdpnw  icai, 
M€yakopa{ov  z  cf.  td,  109*  rijs  2itovs  KaKovfuyrfs  Arffuirpos  icai  'IfiaXidos* 
avrtts  yiip   .   .  .   napk  ZvpoJCoo-tW   ri/iorai.       Cf.   month   Mtyakaprios  at 

Pyrasos  in  Thessaly :  inscription  first  century  b.  c.  Bull,  Corn  Hell, 
1891,  p.  563 ;  also  at  Halos :  t'd.  1887,  p.  371.  Feast  of  Megalartia 
at  Delphi:  t'd.  1895,  p.  11,  inscription  fifth  century  b.c;  also  at 
Delos:  R.  91. 

"  ^Afyaia  I  Hesych.  S.  V,  17  AtffiqTrjpy  anb  roO  d^oiWiv  Toifs  Kapnovs, 

*  ?'aX^:  Theocr.  Id.  7.  155: 

P»ft/f  nap  Aaparpos  ^<pd^s'     is  ciri  crap^ 
c^is  rya>  va^Mfu  pMya  mvotr    A  tt  ytkatro'tu 
hpaypaxa  ral  pcu^^pat  iv  apff^vripaitrw  t\oura, 

'^  *Afuiia:  Suidas,  S,V.  p.  237  A  'Apaia,  ^  ^ptfrup,  ^ACneia  dc,  ^ 
K<$pi7'  Kal  ircLpoipia  ^  *Apaia  t^p  *AC7j<riav  fienjkBtv,  Cf.  Didymus  apud 
Zenob.  Adag,  4.  20  'I(rrof>C(  Aiivpos  on  *Afi€a  fwy  7  ArjfiqTfjp  vapa  Tpoi(riviois 
irpotrayoptvtrm'  *ACfj(ria  dc  rj  K6pfi  (Plut.  /'r(?Z'.  ^/f^.  41).     Cf.  R.  36. 

^  *AfiaXXo^por :  Eust.  1 162.  37  ^IV^h^P  *AfiaK\o<l>6poSf  ^  ^^ov 
'ABrjvaioi, 

*  ^AvrjaiHapa  at  Phlye  :  Pans.  I.  31,  4  va6s  bi  irtpos  Hxfi  pM/iOVi 
ArjpsjTpos  *Avria'ibapas  koi  Aios  Ktrjaiov  Ka\  TiBpav^s  *ABrfvas  cac  Koptis  TLpmro- 
y6vrji  Kai  2fpv<av  ovopa^opiviov  $€a»,  Plut.  Quoesi.  CoftV.  745  <^  ^ip^is  ol 
ycM/iyoc  rriv  BaKtiav  ohuiovfuBa,  <l>xfTmv  Ka\  airtpparav  tvBaKovvrmv  icac 
PKa<rTav6vTViV  iiripiktiav  avrj  kqI  afarrjpiap  aTrobtd6vT€s'  dXX*  ov  dijcaca,  *<fnjVf 
iroifcrc*    Kai  yap  vpiv  i<m  Afjpffnip  ^Ajnjai^pa, 

^  'EXriyripit  Q)  Eustath.  U.  1 1 97.  63  '^■'  AnpffTpav  *EXr/yffpuf  \iyovai 
biit  TO  vnb  TTJs  Tov  ^\lov  ThfS  yrjpav.       Cf.  Hesych.  J.  V,  'A;(^fiptt  .  .  •  koi 
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*EXXi;y9/ivr  ml  ri|  nu  Ai}fU|n|/>.     id.  s.  9.  'Eyy^pvt  4  yn»  ^^^  ^AfTMOtr.   J.V. 
KouoTif  i}  ZieflnHns  r&v  uraxjmv  .  .  .  htmrnt^to^  AjfnfrfKir. 

*  E&iXmria:    Hesjch.  X.P.   Ai}fti|T^*   9fn  iuy6kat  tits  ikmt  wout  wJi 

**  0€pitaala  at  Hermione :  Pans.  2.  34,  12  A^uj^rpot  di  Upk  flmrouyru 

6tpit4MtnaSy    TI&    /icv  cVi  nitf  srp&f  r^  T/mh{i|miw  4^KMf,   ...  t^  M   sol  or 

^  K(^Nro0(Spof  at  Tegea :  Paus.  8.  53,  7  Zon  dc  ml  Ali§appot  Ir  Tty^ 
ml  KiiffiTf  mt&tf  As  iin9oi»A{cwn  YMfnn^6pmit.    At  Epidanros  :  JEph,  Arch, 

1S831  I53»  1^0.  50  Aijfuyrpoff  mynro^idpov  UffMmpm  •  .  •  trupo^yfgi 
(?  first  century  b.  c).  In  Paros :  C.  L  G.  2384  f  Aifofr/ioff  JJapiin^^fim. 
In  Lesbos  (Mitylene):  ib.  2x75  A^fojrpof  ml  tfrMv  teofm^dprnp  ml  Mv 
iroXi^pirav  ml  rcXc^^^^pMir  (?  early  Roman  period).  At  Ephesns :  see 
R.  98.  ?At  Athens:  C.  /.  A.  2.  1545  AluufrpJH  KoyHro^djpov].  At 
Pessinus :  C.  /.  (?.  4082  A^fu^r/M  Kopini^^  dedication  of  Roman 
period. 
.   "  *OfMpia  at  Athens:   Suidas,  s,v.  ^/umoc  Xci^Mr  6  mor  ml  ol 

Aiy^iyrpuucol  KOfmol,  orrl  *0/iinria  i;  Ai}fU}Tqp  X/yfTtOi.  ScboL  Nlkaod. 
u4/fjir.  45o''Ofurai*  o2  fMXin  itdtvpiwoi  wvpoi"  KaXkifnaxog  '  Ar  M  tfnSnr  M 
^oyl  dmcficv  firms''  rovrow  yip  AjifUTr/M  89voy.  C  I.  G>  5*4  ^V*"*  ^ 
'0/i[iivui(  A^fupyMff]? 

**  nofnraiRM:  Hesych.  s,V.  ndforapop  [}nafiwa»&]  i  Ai|f4r^  cir 
'HpoffXfilgu 

"  'Op^  on  coin  of  Smyrna:  Sallet,  Zei/sckr.  fUr  Num.  4*  s.  315 
Aopxriam^  Kaiaapi  Sc/Sdor^  ^pvpvaioi  r^y  'Qpiop. 

»  ?  AiKpaia:  Anth,  Pa!,  6.  98,  cereal  dedication  to  Ai;oi  tuKpgdfi  ml 

■*  Worship  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  of  Demeter  and  Eueteria  = 
the  goddess  of  abundance:   C.  /.  G.  1104  (inscription  of  Roman 

period)  t6v  irtpifiokov  rrjs  t€pas  tfdin}S  Koi  rovs  iv  avTJ  waovt  Af^iu/rpos  koI 
Koprjt  .  .  .  Ka\  roifs  paoifs  Tfjs  Ev€Tffpias  Ka\  rijs  Koprjs  km  r6  nXovrwvcioy. 

^  Schol.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  681  (paal  r^ff  0€at  [Ajj/u^rpoy  ml  Kopijw] 
dpBtvois  pff  «cc;(p^o^ai,  aX\a  koi  rat;  6tirpo<fKtpia[ovatus  r^v  t&p  (Murwr  <rrc- 
<pdp»p  airtiprja'B<u  XP%^^*  ^  ^  "larpos,  rrjs  AffprjTpos  ciyoi  (rrippa  ripf  pvppbnip 
Koi  T^¥  fukeuca'  .  .  ,  koi  top  ifpoiJHipTriv  dc  Ka\  rckr  Upcf^prihat  teak  t6p  dfdoOxoy, 
Koi  riis  SkXas  Uptiav  pvppivrjs  Hx^iv  ari^HSPOP,  Cf.  id.  684  ip  rj  StoPtf  6 
So^cMcX^ff  r&y  Kp6ieop  SvriKpvs  rg  Si6firi  dyori^croi*  Ka\  aM  de  rovro  tdcov  ^  <ci| 
So^oirXcovff.     Soph.  0^</.  C(7/.  683  : 

pdpKuriroSy  ptydkatp  $€(£» 

dpxtuop  OTr^dvttfia. 
Cf.  Schol.  Axistoph.  Ran.  333  pvpalv^  OTf^dj*^  cirrc(^awovFro    oc  /ic/Mnj* 
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ftcyoi . . .  6  de  'AiroXXddttpor  mi  rovf  6€(r\ui6rras  ^i^crl  dc^  rovro  fivpaipg  arfff}*-' 
a$aij  Sri  oUims  Hx^i  vp6s  r6  ffwrhp  ff  6t6s  icai  ori  rotr  x^'^^  dxpupmro. 

^  Cult  of  Aaiiia  and  Av(fiiria  (?  originally  identical  with  Demeter 
and  Persephone). 

*  At  Epidauros  and  Aegina :   Herod.  5.  82-83  'Ewidavpiouruf  ff  ytj 

Kopwinf  otfdiwa  dyfdidov*  .  ,  ,  ff  d€  UvBifi  trffKos  ^KtXtxft  Aofiifjs  re  Kai  Av^tiaifit 
ayakftara  l^pvaaadtu . . .  [ot  Atyu^nu]  ra  dyaXftara  nwra  rrjs  rt  ^ofiitis  icai  lijt 
Avpjairft  Intaipioprai  avT&Vf  mu  <r<^a  €K0fuea»T6  re  icai  tdpvtrtufTO  rfjs  cr^crf/njff 
X«/N7f  €V  r^p  fUoAyaiop,  .  .  .  Uipvadfuvoi  dc  •  .  .  ^vo-cj/o*!  re  ir^a  mil  xopouri 
ywoueiyuMfrt  Ktprofuoun  IXatrieoiTO,  X'^PTf^*  mro^uantfUyav  iKaT€prf  t&m  ^/id- 
M»v  d<ica  wAfAv  KOK&s  dc  rjy6p€vop  ol  x^^P^^  &^pa  fMV  ovdcwi,  r^r  dc  nrix^- 
pmr  yuMUKUff.     j^cay  dc  icai  rourt  'Efridovpioio'i  al  ovrol  Ipovpyiai'  tlal  dc  o^i 

cai  SppniToi  Ipwpyitu,    c.  86  (when  the  Athenians  tried  to  carry  off  the 

images  from  Aegina)  is  yovvard  e<f>i  ttira  ire o-fiy  Koi  t6p  dfr6  rovrov  XP^^'^^ 
fiuertkuip  ourw  txopra,  Paus.  2 .  30,  4  tlUp  Tf  r^  oyaX/iora  [cy  Afyiyj;]  ml 
tOvau  infturi  xard,  rh.  avra  KoBh  btf  mi  cV  *£Xcu(rm  ^uciy  pofuCovtruf,  Schol. 
Aristid.  3,  p.  598  (Dind.)  'Efrtdavpioc  Xoifif  dic^^ciJpovrD*  txfnitnp  avroTs  ff 
Ibf&ia  ix  Ttty  iXm&p  r^  'A^w  rtov  Up&p  mrb  Ttjs  dKfHmSk€»s  ayaX/iora 
lipwratrBiu  Lrnaxjfrpos  xol  Kc^/n;^  Aofilag  ml  Av^o-iar.  Cf.  FouiUes 
H&fddaurt^  no.  51    ^  Upcvr  roO  MaXcdra  'AirfSXXcoyoff  ml   ^c«»v  *A(c(ri«v 

Aofuoff  Ai^fiiriag :  cf.  inscription  of  fifth  century  b.  c.  published  by  Furt- 
wlUigler,  BerL  Philol.  Wochemchr,  1901,  p.  1597,  from  Aegina,  iw  ry 

*>  At  Troezen :  Paus.  2.  32,  2  <V  W  t^i'  Aa/dop  ml  Avfi^tav,  ml  y^. 

Tpoi^iTvuMr  fUTtoTtP  avr&v,  ov  r&v  avr6v  X/yovcriP  ^  *Eirfdavpiof  ical  Alyw^^vi 
XcSyov,  dXX*  afPucfo-Bm  tvapOipovs  tK  KpffTTjs'  OTacrcaotiyrttv  dc  S/tows  rcov  cy  t^ 
iroXrc  airciiT«»y  iral  ravrat  ^oo-ly  vir&  rtti'  arrurrao-ioyrttv  mroXcvo^Mu,  leal 
ioprfjp  ayovtri  (r^icri  Xi^o3($Xca  ovofui^oyrff.  Cf.  Hom.  Hymn  Dem»  265 ! 
Hesych.  J.  Z^.  Mdporrop'  €K  (fiKotov  irXcyfia  T4,  ^  ^rvfrror  oXXi^Xovf  roif 
^fffufrpiois, 

c  At  Sparta :  Collitz,  DiaUcL  Inschr.  4496  [Av^jcr/a  «al  ^ofioia, 

^  Amyclai :  id.  4522  &  irSKis  Alp,  TifioKpoTtuw  .  .  .  Bowappoarpiap 
€i  ^piaf, 

«  Thera:  C.  /.  G.  Ins.  Mar.  Aeg.  3.  361,  very  archaic  dedication, 

AoKoia  Aafiia, 

<"  Tarentum :  Hesych.  s.  v,  ^dptia'  ioprfj  naph  Tapaprivoif, 

e  ?  At  Rome :  Paulus  68  'Damium  sacrificium,  quod  fiebat  in  operto 
in  honorem  Bonae  Deae  . . .  dea  quoque  ipsa  Damia  et  sacerdos  eius 
damiatrix  appellabatur,'    W.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals^  p.  105. 
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Demeter  as  goddess  of  the  under  world. 

"  X^oUa  at  Hermione :  Pans.  a.  35,  4-9  (on  moont  Pron)  vi  H 

Xtfyov  itakum  2£ioy  Upi»  Ariiofrpit  ivrw  hu  toO  Upmmr  rovro  r&  ^pir 
'EpfuoMtf  iih  KXv/icyw  4>opMMi»f  9mba  nX  MkK^  KXvytcVov  X^onfior  row 
iipvaaiuwovs  ffHurip  tinu,  ...  §  5  XBoda  ^  o^  f  Mr  rt  o^  aoXraWy  nl 
X^tfMo  lopn^v  «ir&  thos  Synvow  &p^  BtpavtT  iywn  dc  ovnir  jyoCww  fUF 
odrMff  rijs  wofjmTJs  o7  nt  Icpcrr  rfiv  tffdr  leal  ^vm  r&r  fvtrr^bvf  ^V'X"'''  tl'wg'^t 
mvnu  dff  ml  yvmwnt  mu  Mptt,  ofroi  Xfvn^  /crtffra  ml  M  mr  n^tlkmg 
ZxBVfn  vrwf^AmMut.  vXcmyroc  M  ol  ori^amU  a^Houf  iic  rov  SwBowf  t  jeoXavw  «{ 
TovT^  moyiocnMciXoyy  vcSittiptfov  ifm  doMiv  &rra  ical  i^MyiBu  ml  XP^  •  -  •  *^ 
dr  r^y  vofun^v  ^fyovirty  mynu  T<Affuiy  ff{  oytX^f  fim  Syomts  •  •  •  AmUr  r)r 
jSovv  Z^tMTv  ^6f  roO  iooO,  wpoaiOtoaw  riu  Bvpas*  Tiavoptt  M  Mar  isiAir- 
ir^PEU  >pa«9,  aSrai  r^v  /9our  ciirlv  ol  icarrpyaf^fMMii. ...  §  8  oM  M  t  v^mt- 
€W  [Syakfta  AijfUfrpof]  iw\  wkiop  f  rSKka^  iym  faiw  o^  ffZSov,  oj^  ii^r  oW  ^p%> 
AXof,  o^  ^W ,  oftic  'Epfumftmp  aMur  inAmu  di  MtAf  rl  iarw  of  ypin 
urrmmm,  Strabo  373  wop  ^Hpiu/mwn  df  r^^pShfrm  r^  c2f  A180V  MfHpuwi' 
avrroftop  cJmu*  dtAnp  o^  iwnBwauf  hnvuBa  roSt  pn^^Mic  mSXor.  Plot.  F^ 
/'cwni^.  24  T^  ^  'EpfufSyff  r^ff  X^Mor  iwd^.    Aelian.  i\ra/.  Xn.  ii.  4  (at 

Hermione)  lu^arovs  o^p  dicovti  /Sovf  JM  r^r  lipflas  rff  Aqfi^tpof  jf|ngfcf  rr 
vp6ff  r^  fimiihip  Ik  rijt  Ay^Xx/g  xol  ^v  lavr&r  wapix!^^'  Kol  oZr  Xry«  jta/mn 
'ApumKkfjs.  Athenae.  634  e  Aaao£  6  'Epitumit  ip  Tfdtrl^  [ip]  *Epiuim 
A^fAi/rpa  vfUY  Xrya»v  ovntf 

A&fWTpa  ftAiTtt  KfSpoy  T€  Kkv/jJpoto  SKoxop  MtXifiouiP, 

Apollod.    I.    5)    ^    paBowra    dc   [Arffirfnjp]    nap*    'Ep/uopitop    m    Hkoirwf 

avT^p  ripmurtp.      Inscriptions    from    Hermione:    Buil.    Corr.   Hell, 

1889,  p.  198  ^apoTpiy  KXv/iciY*  C  /.  G*  1 1 98  ^dparpi  XBopi^  Dvith 
Ail  'AfrieXairi^.  Id.  1 1 93  airod/;(^crai  a  ntSXir  \t&p  'EpfMOV€«»y]  ^iAo^pdvwf 
ray  re  Bwrituf  iuf  piKkti  dytip  &  n6Kis  t&p  *Airtpai«iP  rf  Adparpi  rji  X&opta, 
lb.    1 197    <^  ntSXtf  d   r»y  'Eppioptmp  Naccy  *Aydp«»ycda   Aafuir^   KXvftcvy, 

"  At  Sparta:  Pans.  3.   14,  5  A^p^pa  d<  xBopiap  AoKtiaipdpun,  pkv 

aifituf  <l>€uri,  wapMpTos  or^urcv  *0p<ft4mtj  d6(jf  dc  (X7  dta  ro  Up6p  t6  iv  'Eppxopu 
Koritrnf  ml  rovroig  XBovia»  popi^ttp  Afjpjfrpa, 

^  Anth,  Pal.  i.  6  (Anaih.  31)  atytPdru  ^^  ^'^^  '^^  cvmpiry  Atovva^ 
ical  Ai/oi  XOoviff  fvvdv  c^iea  y/jpof.  Klriopai  d*  avrovs  leaXa  iTMca  ical  icaXoy 
o^i',  KQi  leaX^y  d/z^trai  Kapnhv  air  aara^vc^p. 

*^  Demeter  McXauv  at  Phigaleia :  Paus.  8.  42,  i  ^iipffrpos  dc  Sifrpov 

avT66i  Up6p  inUkriaip  McXaiyi;^*  o<ra  pip  Hrf  oi  ip  BtKtmwrg  XtyovtrtP  cV  pi^ 
Tov  Uoirtid&pos  re  Ka\  Affprfrpos,  Korii  ravrd  {nJHaip  ol  ^iyoXciv  popi^ovai, 
TcjI^^Kif  df  vvr^  r^r  Afjptirpos  ol  ^vyaktis  0a(riy  ov^  iinrov,  dKkk  rrlP  Aianoufop 
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iiro»ofiaCofi€tniiP  vvr^  *Ap»id»y.  •  •  •  §  3  ntiroi^aBai  de  ovT«i  affHtri  r6  ayakfia, 
KoBidifrBai  iu»  in\  trcrpf ,  yvwuKi  dc  ioucipai  rShXa  irkiiv  KMf^akipr  Kt<l)dkfjv  dc 
mi  k6/uip  tlx"^  tmraVf  Koi  hpoK&vmv  re  Koi  Sk\»v  BfjpUty  tlxSi^s  ir/XKrcirf^v- 
Motof  T§  Kf^oX^*  ;((froMx  dc  cWdcdvro  »ii  €r  ibcpow  rovs  if6^'  dcX^U  d<  cirt 
r^f  X"P^'  ^'^  ''^r^,  irrfMOTfpa  dc  i;  ^ppir  ciri  r^  ^I'cp?*  *  •  •  MfXaivoy  dc  hrovo' 
fimrai  fl>aa\p  avrifv  Sr^  Ka\  7  Btos  fukaipap  r^y  itr&ffTo,  tlx^*  lb,  \  11  tBwra 
TJ  B§^  KtM  K€^  o2  imx^pun  vofiidoviruff  ov^v^  rh  dc  air6  t&p  dcydpoiv  t&p 
^luptop  ra  TV  SkXa  Ka\  dfiiriXov  KopfirSy,  jcal  lUkurir&p  re  m^pia  ical  fp(tty  rh  /lij 
cV  ipyaarUof  wta  ^KOPvOy  .  .  .  [^]  riBiatnp  hrX  rhip  jScofi^y  ^oiofuffupop  np6  rov 
mrffkaiov,  Bnrti  tk  Korax^ovatP  avr&p  cXacoy  ravra  Idusrtus  r€  dpdpdai  km 
apii  WOP  tfros  ^lyakinp  r^  kou^  KtM0€im)K9P  cV  ri^y  Bvo'lap,  Uptia  d<  trffMriP 
iartp  fi  dpwra,  avp  dc  ovr^  icat  r&p  'UpoBvmp  Kakov/Uptap  6  yc^mirof  •  ol  dc  c^cri 

rwv  ooTvir  rpus  api6ii&p.    Cf.  Hom.  Hymn  Cer,  42 : 

Kvdycoy  d<  KaKvfifia  kot*  dfiicf>OT€pa)P  /SoXcr*  &iimp, 

^  Demeter  'Epiyv^  at  Thelpusa  in  Arcadia  (cf.  Poseidon,  R.  40^) : 

Pans.  8.  25,  4  Kokown  dff  *EpipifP  QtXwowrun  r^p  6^6p'  6fuXoy€i  de  a^cri  leai 
'Apii/iaxps  •  •  •  §  6  nrl  rovr^  ml  ciriieXi7(r<tr  rj  6€^  ycydyocri,  roO  /uipifMOTos 
flip  €PtKa  *Epcyvff,  on  r^  OvfUf  XPV^^  Kokovatp  €piPV€iP  ol  *Apffadf f,  Aovcria  dc 
rVi  rf  kawraaBat  rf  Aodtf m.  ra  d<  aydk/tard  fWt  r^  fV  r^  vof  (vXov  . .  .  r^ 
p^v  d^  rfff  'Eptpvos  rrfp  re  fCion^v  leoXovftcmp  c;|^ri  icai  cV  1^  dc^  d^da . .  •  ^ot 
dc  6cfudoff  xol  ov  AfffuiTpos  Tijs  Aovtrias  r6  SyaXfia  ilptu  PoitlCovvi^  ftdrata 
iOTOKnv  trr€ikfi<p6r(£,  t^p  bi  Lrniajrpa  rtKUP  (fiaa\p  €k  tov  novnt&pos  Bvyarfpa, 
Ijt  t6  Spofia  €g  artXtfrrow  \rytip  ov  pofAi^ovai,  koi  amop  t6p  *Apc(OMx«  /irc  rovr^ 
de  irapii  aifiivtv  *KpKah»p  irpwrois  "imriop  Uoo'tibwpa  opofuurBrjptu,     Cf.  the 

worship  of  the  npo^idanu  on  Mount  Tt>i<f>ownop  near  Haliartos  in  Boeotia, 
Paus.  9.  33,  3,  and  the  TiX^craa  'Epipvst  Schol.  Soph.  An/.  126.   Tzetz. 

Lycophr.  1 53  «u  KaXXlpaxos  *Epippifp  koXci  r^v  ^fifirjTpa  \iyc»p' 

Tijp  fitp  oy*  t<nttpiiriP€P  *Epunti  TtX<l>ov(r<rai]j» 

Lycophr.  1040 ; 

diiajg  rdppoBos  TfX^ovcrta 
AdBc»pos  dfufiii  ptiBpa  paiovtra  aKuKa(, 

**  *  Demeter  associated  with  Poseidon  in  cult. 

On  the  sacred  way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis:  Paus.  i.  3?,  2  tftm 

de  ml  Z€<l)vpov  rt  ficapbg  koi  Affprfrpos  l(p6p  Koi  rrjt  ir(ujb6s'  avp  dc  af^iviv 

'KBfjjpa  Koi  noatib&p  cxovo-t  Tipdsi  vide  <  Haloa,'  R.  18.  At  Mykonos: 
Dittenb.  Syil.   373  (R.  9).     ?At  Troezen:    R.  80.     Plut.   668  E 

(QuaesL    Conv,    4.    4,    3)    Ai5   ml    Aripxfrpot   avppaos    6    no<rcid<0V.     Cf. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhynckus  Paf>yrt\  vol.  2,  221,  col.  9  iroXXov? 

vp6  Arjfuirpos  &(t€ip  *A;(fX^  ori  voprap  vorap&p  Spopa  6  'Ax^X^os  ical  cf 
vdoTos  Kapn6s» 

FAKNELL.        Ill  Y 
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^  b  ?  Demeter^E^Mcuivo :  Lyoophr.  153,  cf.  Pftos.  9.  39^  a-g.  Hesydi. 

Other  chthonian  cults  of  Demeter. 

^  In  lAConia:  Plat  Lye.  2*j  rii  mpi  dbr  m^  Spunu  diflotfirfuinp 
aMs  •  •  •  t;9  ^  dttdfKi&rff  BwnufTttg  Vki  h^iofrfu  Xuctv  rh  woBot  (cf.  Pint 
943  A   Tois   mxpois  AfifOfrptlovt  *A0ijpaiM  A96§iaCw  r6  wmKaM),     Pllbfic 

inscription  in  honour  of  the  dead  at  Sparta :  C.  L  G.  1434  A  mOm 

'KpAnof  Tvxopirov  fiunknm  amnfipdtms  koX  c&rrjSJk  AiA§tarpi  col  K^pf.     At 

Gythion :  Pans.  3.  ai,  8  ^lofrftot  Up^  Sywp.    Cf.  relief  of  (?)  Graeco- 
Roman  period  found  at  Gythion,  with  inscription  {Arck.  Zeii,  1883, 

p.  223,  Taf.  13.  l)  [Ti]flrwpi(r{9f  'AyjoAkXffioy  rfv  VbLc»  Bvyarfya  Aifuapi  nl 

K(^  xaptoTfipuiw.    At  KainepoliSi  near  Tainaron :  Pans.  3.  25.  6  h 
^*  Inscription  finom  Messoa:    C.  /•  G.  1164  •  .  •  Ar  'EXtwopwcff 

.  .  •  Af (nro&Y  X9H^^  iptnva^  Spirw  Ami  otkE^p,  nXovniPi  X9*P^  Spawmi^  Sfftm 
vpoxapia  (f),  Ilffpov^^  X''^^  fyawwa^  Sproir  Tvx^  XPV^  SpowOm 

*»  AtTegea:  R.  ii9«. 

^  At  Mantinea:  R,  ii9<^. 

*''  Elis,  on  Mount  Minthe  near  Pylos :  Strab.  344  rffwwSr  lorw  A£kv 

roO  UvkuiKoiv  mfiiov.    On  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  a  branch  of  the 

Alpheios :   id,  ^Krerlfjairai  aif>6bpa  rd  re   lijs  ArjfiriTpos  ical  r^g  K6fnis  Upa 
irravSa  Koi  rh  roO^Adov.     Cf.  R.  1 1 8. 

*•  At  Potniai  in  Boeotia :  R.  113. 

^*  At  Megara :  Paus.  i.  40,  6,  on  the  Acropolis,  ivraiBa  «u  rfs 

^rffiriTpog  t6  KcikoCfuvov  fUyapotr  novjcat  dc  avT6  /SdcriXcvorra  Kapa  IXcyor. 

"^  AtParos :  Herod.  6. 134  mentions  the  vnoCdicopos  rwr  ^^^oAw  B^w 
in  connexion  with  the  ipKot  6t<rfio<t>6pov  A^fjofrpos:  vide  R.  251; 
Hera  R.  66. 

^^  At  Athymbra  in  Caria :  ^larpoKKTjs . . .  *A3wPfMap6g  nXovrwK  nu  Kcip2r 

Ariyofrpi  'Eppti  'ArovjSi,  Kara  irpdaraypa  rov  Btov^  BulL  Corr,  HdL  1 887, 
p.  274. 

"  At  Knidos:  Newton,  Halicarn.  p.  714,  Pl.lzxxix,  no.  14  (Collitz, 

Dialed.  Inscr,  3520)  l^arparo^  Aaxdprov  Adparpi  Kovpai  JXkovrmn  'Eirc- 

pdxcH  'Epfiot.    Cf.  the  '  Dirae  *  inscriptions  on  leaden  tablets  (Newton, 
id.  p.  719,  &c.     Collitz,  3536-3548)  with  the  formula  ampot  .  .  . 

Aaparpi  Kovpat  nXovrcopi  BtoU  roit  napa  Ad/tior/M  (?  second  Or  first  centUry 

B.  c).    Cf.  inscription  of  Herodes  Atticus  at  his  Triopian  farm  on  the 
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Appian  way,  ol  «iowf  Arnufvpos  kcH  K<Spi;f  avaBfjiia  Koi  x^'*^^  ^^*  (Kaibel, 
Inscr.  Grate.  liaL  et  SiciU  1390).     C  /.  G.  916  wapM^iu  roU  Kara- 

Koi,  'Epivvo-ft.  Demeter,  Kore,  Plouton,  Eubouleus  associated  at  Eleusis : 
R.  180, 226.  Chthonian  character  of  Demeter  in  the  Attic  ^<rfio<t)6pia : 
R.  75^.    In  Sicily:  R.  129,  130. 

Political  and  ethnic  titles  and  cults. 

"  Demeter  lUXaayU  at  Argos :  Pans.  2.22,  2  ArnuirpSs  ixmv  Up6p 

cirucXijo-iv  ncXa(rycdor  airh  rov  IdftvcafUvov  IlcXaoyov,  cf.  R.  232. 

•*  Demeter  Aifiwraa :    Polemon.  Frag.  11    (Preller)  ^y  rj  *ApyfiV 

(nraptyros  rov  irvp&p  (nrcp/uirof  ck  AtjSvi^  "Kpyov  fUTmnii'^^afuvou'  bi6  Ka\ 
AijfifiTpot  AtfiviTinis  Up6v  tdfivatp  iv  rf  "Apyti, 

•*  Demeter  X€pvaia  at  Lema :  R.  233. 

^  Demeter  mpwaia  litU^ot  at  the  Boeotian  Orchomenos  :  C  /.  &• 

«$(^/.  I.  3213  Aofimpi  KptoTiTj  tnMfiv  dytdtuct, 

'^  MviuXriffvla :  vide  R.  8. 

^  Demeter  Srfipinr  in  Phokis:  Pans.  10.  35,  10  Afnuirpos  de  twUkti" 

irtv  ^T€ipiTidos  Up6p  iart»  iv  Irtlpt'  irklpBov  iiiv  r^r  ^pjis  rh  Up6vy  \iBov  de 
rov  UfPriXfiai  t6  Sydkpa,  dqdas  17  B*6£  t^ovaa'  ffopa  di  aurj  KontXiipivop 
raivlais  SyaXpa  apxcuov  c7  rt  aXXo. 

*•  Demeter  Uapaxam  at  Aigion:   Pans.   7.    24,   3  *E^{5*  dc  t^ 

*Ofiayvpi^  Ail  Uavaxcuas  cWl  Afnirirpos  .  .  .  Zari  dc  tr<f>i(n  Koi  ^carrjplas  Updir 
IdtiP  pip  d^  t6  dycikpa  ovdcvl  irX^i^  r»v  UpovpIv»p  liorrc,  dpSxri  Bi  SXKa  roiavTa'' 
\apfidvovT€s  napa  r^f  ^cov  iripfwra  inixonpux  d<f}iaa'ip  €S  Bakatro'txPf  nipir^ip  dc 
r^  €9  ^vpaKOViratg  *Ap€$ovtru  (JHurlp  aurd. 

^  Demeter  *Axala  in  Boeotia :  Plut.  de  Isid,  et  Ostr.  378  D  koX  Bouordi 

ra  T^9  *Axaias  peyapa  KivovtriPy  iirax&rj  rriP  4oprrJp  cMin/y  6pop/d[oprtf,  o>f  did 
rrfp  Tfjs  KdpTjs  KdOodop  iP  ^x*^  ^^  ^rjpxirpos  oCtrris,  "Eari  d*  6  p^p  oSror  ircpl 
nXctdda  andpipoSf  op  *A6vp  Aiyvirrtoi,  nvapeyfti&pa  d*  *A6ripaiot,  Boi«»roc  dc 

Aaparputp  fcoXovtri.  At  Thespiai :  Athen.  Mitih,  4,  p.  191  Up€iap  dih 
filov  ^pjirpos  'Axciar  (Roman  period).     At  Tanagra  and  Athens : 

Steph.  Byz.  s.  V,  T€<l>vpa'  w6kis  Boutrias'  river  dc  roifs  avroif^  tlpai  ical 
Topoypalovf  (fxuriv,  a>r  ^rpdfiav  kcu  'Ekotcuos,  d<f>  oZ  koL  Tt^vpala  vf  Ai7<d. 
Strabo,  404  KaKovprai  dc  koi  Tt(t)vpaioi  ol  Tavoypaioc.  Herod.  5*  57  ^^  ^^ 
Fc^vpoiOi  .  .  .  oiKtop  dc  r^f  X^P^^  riiimjs  diro\axdPTts  t^p  Tapoypucfjp  poipap 
.  .  .  6l  o2  dc  Tf<l>vpaioi  \mokti<f>BipTfi  vartpop  vvr^  Boust&p  dpox^ptovinp  fV 
^A0rfpas'  ictu  (r0c  Ipa  c'ori  fV  'A^vijo*!  IBpvpipoy  r&p  ovbip  pera  roiffi  Xonroicriy 
* AOfpfaioiaiy  aXXa  rf  ictx<i»pto'pfPa  tS>p  SKk»p  Ipap  Koi  Hfj  kcu  'Axawis  Affpifrpos 

ip6p  Tt  Ktu  apyta.  At  Marathon  and  in  the  Attic  Tetrapolis,  calendar- 
inscription,  fourth  century  b.  c.  :  Prott-Ziehen  26  eapyrjXi&pos'  'Ax<t(? 

Y  a 
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Kpi6s,     Ct  Hesjrch.  s.  V*  'AxaV  MBtrw  L^^nfrpoa  mr6  rov  W9^  riff  Ufiip 

Sxp^»    Cf.R.  7, 109.    PDelos:  videR.91.    Pans.  5.8,8  s)p&rar|ily|r 

vfu^  rf  is  *Axaita9  htoix^nw  'QX^v  Avnof  ii^utiMag  ri^  *Axauam  it  AfXov  « 
rwv  'Ymftfiopi§m  rwrmw  Mi  dc  lid^F  McXiiNHrof  Kuyialar  h^Omw  nH  *Sa^pYF 
^(Tcv,  ttf  ^le  rAr  ^wtppopimf  nH  aZnu  wptimpw  Irt  rift  *Axoi£w  <S^£nm  li 
A^Xov.  ?  At  Ikonion  in  Lykaonia :  C  /.  G.  4000  'Afx^ptU  *Axamif) 
d^/iov  x4p^  ^^  dffffOfuSfov  rrr/Mcd^  mr  &§af  wp&mtkoi  ml  Annwpv  (inscrip- 
tion of  late  period,  doubtfully  restored). 

•1  Demeter  ^O/nokmii  at  Thebes :  vide  Zeus,  R.  133. 

**  Demeter  ^Afn^utrvnflsf  near  Thermopylae :  Herod,  7.  200  Btpi^ 

irvXcioiv  K^^foi  Tw  ioTif  t§  oA«fui  'AvA^X^  «rtrai*  ...  mi  x^ipor  vrpi  o^r^cjpvr  9 
rf  Atj/ufrpiit  Tf  2|p^  'A^i^acrvoi^dor  tSpvrat  ical  18^  tM  *A|i^ucrvtf9i  mI  tAnS 
Tov  *Afi^caeri)opof   V>^.     ^1^.  CofT,  Hell.  19OO,  p.   14a,  AmpluCljOoic 

inscription  of  the  period  of  Alexander,  mentioning  mmAnmt  rwH  wtm 

TOV  ilk  Tlvkidai  r^  Aqp^rpor  lutMt.  Strab.  439  Zait  M  col  Xi|4p  fvyoi 
o^<S^  ml  Aijiujrpos  UfA»  cV  f  mr&  irairay  IliiXa^ay  6vaiB9  irikamf  ol  ^^i^ 

xrvoptr ;  cf.  420.    An/A.  Pal.  13.  25  (Callimachus)  A^Ki^irp%r§Uukaig,Ti 

roOror  d^  IIcXaa7«i»  'A«yNot(w  rAr  m^  l9ffl|iaro.  Cf.  1 36®;  ApoUo, 
R.  120. 

**  »  ?  'AkoMo,  from  Akanthos  m  Thrace :  C  /.  A  2007  k  oifor] 

AH[^u|rpof]  AK[ai^uv], 

**  £vyofi£a,  ?  epithet  of  Demeter  on  fourth-century  coins  of  Gela: 
Head,  If  is/.  Num.  p.  124.  Cf.  inscription  found  in  the  Peiraeus, 
Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1879,  p.  310,  mentioning  a  dedication  to  Demeter  as 

the  6fi6voui  TOV  leocyoO  [r»v  Btaawr&p^  B.  C.  302. 

^  Demeter  et(rfio<l>6pos  and  etvfua :  Diod.  Sic.  5.  5  [Ai/ztijnjp]  p6ftovs 

tiarfy^fraro  naff  otr  docacoirpayeiy  MldifrBriirav'  di  fjp  alrw  ^curlv  avr^y  ^afAO' 

<l>6pw  iiro90fiafr$rjifai.    Callim.  If.  Heme/.  19  : 

KoKkiop  &t  troXitovuf  iab6Ta  riByna  h&mv. 

Vide  infra,  R.  74-107. 

*  Demeter  Aiy/iorcX^s  in  Amorgos:  Rev.  d.  £/.  Or.  1903,  p.  166 
(fourth-century  decree)  Idofc  r^  /SovXg  ml  r^  d^fi^*  .  .  •  cVcidi)  7  Uptw,  r^s 

ArjiiriTpos  TTJs  fhffjLOT€kovg  r2(rayycXX€t  .  .  .  ircpl  ro  Up^p  fifs  Arifjofrpos  on  ai 
yvwaiKts  tlmovirai, 

^  Dedication  at  Halikamassos :  Hell.Journ.  1896,  p.  217  nmnuvcr^ 

^torlfwv  TOV  "Aptns  [UpoTtwraa'a  A^]/«;rpf  icat  K6pif  ml  r^  A^fi^  (?  second 

century  b.  c). 
^  Festival  of 'EXcv^cpco  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Kore : 

Hph.  Arch.  1890,  p.  74  [^iXiinrtdi;?]  viriBrrov  cry»m  Kcrrf(rfeft)a(rcy  r^  Aff/jffjTfn 
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ical  T^  Ki$p2}  VfAros  {nr6funifia  r^g  roO  lifjfuw  iXivBfpias,  B.  C.  284—3.  ^*  -^^  ^* 

123  (Eleusinian  official  to  supervise  weights  and  measures  fined  for 

neglect  of  duty)  3^(iXcrtt  Upas  rj  Lrntrfrfu  ksu  rg  K6pjj  dpaxi*as  x*^^^* 

^  Demeter  in  the  formula  of  the  state-oath.  At  Pheneos :  R.  235. 
At  Athens :  C.  /.  G,  736  (inscription  of  Cimon's  period)  r^v  fiovkffv 

ofiPwtu  Am  leal  'AwSKKnva  Koi  ArifUfrpa,     Cf.  C.  I,A»  2,  578.     In  the  Oath 

of  the  Heliasts :  Demosth.  tn  Timocr,  igi  ^forvvai  Ata  nocridtt  Ai^/ii^- 
Tpa.    Cf.  tn  CaUipp.  9.    Pollux  8. 122  &\m)Q9  dc  [o2  dueaimii]  cV  'Apd^^ 

ducaarripi^  'AircSXAoi  narp^w  Koi  Arfprjrpav  Koi  Ala  /SacrtXra.  Cf.  Schol. 
Aeschin.  /»  Timarch,  (Dindorf,  p.  31)  row  6piciovs^  *AirSKk»va  rhv  mnp^v 
Koi  ArffUfTpai^  Koi  Ala,  &s  <f>ri<n  Ativapxos :  ?  oath  instituted  by  Solou.  See 
Hesych.  s»  v»  rptU  Btoi, 

**  At  Sjnacuse,  6  fUyas  6pK0£ :  Plut  Dtan,  56  ^p  d^  roioDrof .  icara/3^ 
cff  t6  t&¥  0€a'fio(l>6p»p  rip^voi  6  dtdov£  rrpf  irlfrrip  Up&p  ttpup  ytpofupwp 
ircpi^oXXcrcu  r^y  iropffivpida  rtjs  Btov  luii  \afit»p  d$da  Kotopanpf  &n6pywn  .  .  • 
6  KdXXiinroff  ntptpMivat  rijp  ioprrip  f  £  &poa'€  Bmcv  dp$  r^y  ^roy  ip  rotr  Koptiots, 
Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  19*  5  fcop^x^'^  ['A'yo^oicX^ff]  clff  t6  AfipgjTpot  Uphip  imh  rSaip 
vokirSsp  &pjofr€  prfiip  ivopruaBfitrttrOai  rj  ttipoKparl^, 

^  Demeter  invoked  in  treaties  of  alliance,  e.  g.  between  Athens  and 
Keos :  C,  I.  A.  4.  54^,  with  Zeus,  Athena,  and  Poseidon.  Between 
Erythrai  and  Kolophon :  td.  i.  9, 13.  Between  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
Achaeans,  Eleans,  and  Phliasians — see  Xen.  I/eii,  7.  5 — before  the 
battle  of  Man  tinea :  C.  I,  A.  2,  addit.  57^  €ii$aa6ai  r^  Ail  rf  *oXvfifri^ 

Koi  r/;  *A^V9  rg  UoXcddt  Koi  rj  AiiprjiTpi  Kal  rg  K6pg  Koi  rois  dtitdtKa  Btdii 
mX  reus  (r€pifai£  BtaU. 

"°  ?  City-goddess  of  Sicyon :  Hesych.  s,  v.  'Eirwrlf  Atfp^p  vapii 
lucvaviois.     Of  Sardis :  Apoll.  Tyan.  Epht,  408  *Epivv«iP  voplaai  op  ns 

^  ArfpffTTip  Si<lirj<l>6po9  ?  worshipped  as  war-goddess  in  Boeotia : 
Lycophr.  1 53  *EpKwp  'Epmfg  Qovpia  Xi^irjf^poi ;  see  Tzetzes,  tb.  ip  T§ 
Bouari^  tdpvrai  7  AfiprjTpa  Ix"^*^^  (i<l>og,  Cf.  worship  of  Demeter 
MaXo^poff  at   Selinus.      Roehl,  /.  G.  A.  515  pik^pti  to\  2t\uf»PTun 

dick  Mako<t>6pov  KM  tia  UatriKpdTtiap.     Plut.  Eum,  6  f tra  r^  fup  r^v  *A^way, 

r^  dc  T^p  AifptjTpap  ffoTjBovaap  iXdtlp,  ? Demeter  ^ucrj(l>6pos  at  Henna: 
R.  158. 

Demeter  as  goddess  of  marriage  (?)  and  birth. 

^  Plut.  Coniug,  Praec»  i,  p.  138  A  fxcra  rhp  ndrpiop  6tvp6p,  op  vpxp 
fj  r^  AripTprpos  It  pita  avpiipypvptpois  €<f>^pfUia'€P,  Dt  Isid,  et  Ost'r,  377^ 
iTMS  oiVf  AtiprfTpi  r^£  rcov  ipariK&p  ryrtftcXcior  pirtariy  SKk'  ^Icrtdi  ;  lb,  PrffO, 
Alex,  16  *A6riprja'iP  cV  Tois  ydpois  t$09  ^p  dpxfuBdkrj  iraida  .  •  •  \ikp6p  Uprap 
TrXrfprj  ntpitfiipovTa  XtytiP  "''Eifivyop  Kcucdp,  iTipop  ipttpop"      Cf*  Hesych.  S,  V, 
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yn^Xios*  6  tit  roifs  yafutvt  Wimr6fuw6s  vXacovc     Serv.  VeTg.  AiH,  4.  58 

alH  dicont  favere  nuptiis  Cererem,  qnod  prima  nupserit  lovi  et  con- 
dendis  urbibus  praesit,  ut  Calvus  docet  *  et  leges  sanctas  docuit  et  cm 
iugavit  -corpora  connubiis  et  magnas  condidit  urbes/ 

^'  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscn  of  Cos  386  ^  hi  Xaxowmr  dfioar«ro« 
UpSkvBn  [t$  ^aiutrpi\  rah  ti  TtXtvyionur  m2  rait  4nwv§Mii^€vofM9mu  i^up  r^ 
d^Xoficpf,  •  •  •  wtproPAot  dUkfCatut  fSfroXrXvoAu  ^DkX»y  ipakm/aarmv  w^muf 
(?  third  century  b.  c). 

^*  e€<rfi0^6pot  (vide  R.  64):  Herod,  a.  171  cai  r^  A7^B|rpor  TiXfr$r 
irtpc,  ri)v  ol  ^EXXiprt  Oto'iiajkSpui  Kokicwn,  col  Tavn|ff  /mm  v^  cihrroyui  ct(v^, 
irXi^  ^or  afr^F  ^cruy  /brl  X/ytiy.  ol  Aomiov  Bvyariptt  $rar  ol  r^  rtXtr^r 
rmrrip  4^  hlytnmiv  V^dyoyovotu  mU  dtdcifcurm  rAt  ncXooTi^^nte  yiinunr. 
fMr&  bk  i^atmarAmit  IlfXowwrjgov  M  ^mpUmp  ^^owJAitTO  ^  rvXcn;,  o2  8ff 
iwoktit^vrtt  U€\immnnpr(m¥  ml  o^  ^(oMiandrm  ^ApnUkt  dcMntfor  o^r^v 
ftovroi. 

^  The  eff(r/io^(VMa  (<:f-  K-  36)- 

In  Attica:  *  Arist  HksmqpJk,  L  a8o  ^e^rro,  &Surai,  Koofjmn^  rw  Xi^a- 
frad«v|  6trw  t6  XP9M*  ^PX^  ^ir^  r^r  Xtyrvor.  L  3 76  rj  /i/rg  |Twr  Ocir/io^fljfM»p, 
^  ftdkur^  ijfup  trxaXfj,  L  294  dovXocf  y&p  o&c  l^ffor  dcovNv  rwr  XoyoH'. 
1.  78  ^vcl  yvr  y*  o^  rh  duteurr^pui  \  luKkm  duoa{i»  aOrt  Sovk^t  io9  ^fn^  \  €9u 
rpini  *otI  ^vino^plmv  ^  fMOi;.  1. 1 1 48  Hm  ^i^paht  iXooi,  |  wtfrvtaiy  cDUrw  cV 
{ffUT€p»,  I  Spdpat  V  ov  ^/ttff  clotipav  |  ^^^>yia  o>cfw&  tfcotv,  2mi  X^fMniot  |  ^ouwrov 
SfiPpoTOP  Si^tw.  Av.  1 519  <>^^'  »fTir€p€l  QtfriiDtf>opifHS  tnjar€voft€P.  IsacOS. 
3.  80  cV  r^  d^MY  KtKTrifi€vos  t6v  rpiToKcafTov  oucov  ,  .  .  ^Koyied^cro  ^  virc/)  r^r 
yoficr^f  yvpQiKot  ical  Ot<rfio<t>6pui  iaruuf  yvvaucas,  8.  1 9  a«  re  yvpausMt  ax  tw 
drifiOT&p  fitra  ravra  npoCKpumv  airnjv  fura  rrjs  AtoicXffOvr  yvvaucht  .  ,  .  apxiip 
tU  ra  Bc(r/io^d/)ia  km  ttouIp  ra  voftc^o/icva  fi€T  €K€iprft, 

^  Schol.  Arist.  Thesmoph^  841  ra  ftcy  2ri}yca  -Kph  dvciv  Twv  Qtapotfiopwp 
nvaptyjti&pot  ff  (Phot.  S,  V.  Sr^i'ca'  ^opnj  'A^njo-iy,  cV  ^  cdcSicei  17  awbua 
ytPtaOai  rrjs  ^tipjfrpos,  ikoidopovpTO  ^  cV  avrj  pvkt6s  al  yvpaucts  dKkrfkois' 
ovT<ot  EHfiovXos),  Schol.  Arist.  Thesmoph,  86  dcicdrz/  [lIvayc^uMw]  cV 
'AXi/iovm  O€irpo<l>6pia  ayrrai.  .  .  .  hffkKoqi  Uvaptyjtt&pot  Spodos  (id,  1.  592 
irop*    tPioit  Koi   KcS^odoff)  dttdcKon;  prfirrtia  rpurKaidiKorri   icaXXiymia.      (Cf. 

Artemis,  R.  73).    Schol.  Arist.  Ran.  341  rd  Kptof^ayup  iproh  ecir/io- 

<l)opioig  .  .  .  tA  xoipoail>aytip,  Hesych.  J.  I>.  oyodor  ^  ^ydeiuSny  tow 
IIvai^Mdvoff  ore  al  yiwaaccff  opipxoprai  9U  Bt<riiof^Uxp  \i tit  Btapo- 
<l}6piop]  ovT<a  KoXciroi.  Plut.  F//.  Demosth,  30  Karlfrrpv^t  hi  tKrn  im 
dtKa  Tov  nvaptyftiStPos  p^rfpog  ip  j  rffp  (ncuBptAvorarrip  row  Otvpoi^pimp  ^fUpap 
ayovam  napa  rj  Bt^  prjfrr€vova'iP  al  yvpaucis,  Athenae.  307  F  prfortiap  ayofup 
B€irpoKt>opiap  rrip  fuariv,  Alklphr.  3.  39  ij  vvv  i(rrwra  aefUforartj  rap 
B€<rfw<l>opitav  iopr^'  ^  fup  yhp  '*^vo^os  Kara  rr^p  irpwrip  ytyop€P  ^fupop*  rj 
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Srjtrrtia  d«  t6  rrnupov  cJrat  irap*  *A$rjvauHs  4apTa(mu,  rii  KoXXtyt yeia  dc  ts  r^v 
nriovmiir  Buovtri,  Photius,  J.  V.  p.  87,  21  Ottrfiotliopiwp  ^fitpeu  ^  :  dcKctri; 
^iriMO^opia  (cod.),  ipbtKon^  KoBodos, 

c  Ov.  .^/.  10.  431 : 

Festa  piae  Cereris  celebrabant  annua  matres 
Ilia  quibus  nivea  velatae  corpore  veste 
Primitias  fnigum  dant  spicea  serta  suarum, 
Perque  novem  noctes  Venerem  tactusque  viriles 
In  vetitis  numerant. 

d  Theodor.  TherapeuL  1 2. 73  (p.  176,  9)  ipwnfitifra  [ecow]  "  Uwrtola 

®  Schol.  Theocr.  4.  25  UapBtvoi  ywaum  jcal  rhiv  fiiop  atfUHii  Korh  n^v 
tifjJfKUf  Tfjs  rcXcr^ff  r&f  Pofd/Aovs  fiiffkovs  Koi  Itptig  vnip  r&v  KOpvf^w  avr&p 
mriBtfTiOf  KCLi  wn»9\  Ximycuovo-ai  antipxoyro  tU  'EXcvcimi. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Protr,  p.  16  P.  al  Otvitotf^opuiovirai  t^  pocar  rovr  icAe- 
Kovi  irapa<l>vXdTTOv<Tiv  icrBUiP, 

^  Apoll.  BibL  I.  5,  I|  §  3  y/Kua  rif,  ^IdfAffrf,  trKixy^curu  r^y  ^r^  inaufa€ 
gxfilUdacu'  dtii  TOVTo  cV  rois  QiVfiotfiopuHS  ras  yvmucas  a-KvnrttP  XcyoiHriv  (cf« 

Horn.  /^.  -D^/w.  203-205).     Theodor.  Therap.  3.  84  (p.  51,  33)  rAr 

xrcMi  rhv  yvvaucttop  rois  Qia/uxliopiots  napa  r&v  rtrtXia'fjJpap  yvpoucSiP  Tifirjg 

i$iOV,l€POP. 

^  Plin.  24.  59  Graeci  lygon  vocant,  alias  agnon,  quoniam  matronae 
Thesmophoriis  Atheniensium  castitatem  custodientes  his  foliis  cubitus 
sibi  stemunt. 

>  Clem.  Alex.  Pro/r.  p.  14  P  ra  ^cpc^m/s  dp$oX6yia  Koi  t6p  Koka^p 
KOi  TTiP  dpirayvip  rrfp  im6  Ald^ptfos  kqI  r6  a-xiapa  r^r  F^r  Koi  rhi  Z^  rov  "Evpov 
X/o»£  rag  avyKarearoStiaas  toip  BiaiP,  di  fjp  atriap  tp  rots  Otirpjo^pUm  putyapi- 
{opr€£  x^Cjpovff  cK/SaXXovo-t  [leg.  pryapois  Copras  .  .  .  ipfidXXov<ri\,  ravrrjp  rrjp 
pv&oKoyiap  al  yvpauctg  iroiKiXflOff  Karii  fr6kt»  ioprdCovaif  Qt(Tpoff>6puL^  VKipoffidpuiy 
dpprfro<f>6pia,  Trdkvrpdjras  r^v  ^€pt<l>amjs  ticrpay^^va'ai  apvayfip,  Lucian's 
Scholiast,  Rhein,  Mus,  25  (1870),  p.  548  et<rpo(l>opia  (sic)  ioprri  'EXX^vwi^ 
pvtrrripia  ir€puxov<raj  rik  dc  avrh  ical  ^Kippoiftopia  KoXciroi*  .  •  .  cZr  hZp  rip^p 
rov  Ev/SovXccDs  pnrrtiaBai  rovs  ;(ocpovr  tig  ra  ;(aa-/AaTa  rijs  ^tipffrpog  Ka\  rrjg 
Kopffs,  ra  dc  aawtpra  r&p  tpffkrjBfprap  tig  ra  peyapa  Karapa<f>ipova't9  (sic) 
dvrXijrptai  icaXov/icyat  yvpoucigf  KaSaptvaaaM  rpiS)P  fiptpStp'  al  Karafialpov<rip 
€lg  ra  advra  Koi  dptPtyxdirai  iitiriBiatrip  ciri  rSiP  /3a>^ear*  ^i'  popifpvai  rop  Xap" 
^dpopra  Ka\  rf  (moptp  avyKaraPoKkopra  tv<l>opiap  cfriv.  Xryovai  dc  xol 
^poKovrag  Kara)  c2vat  irtpi  ra  xdapara^  otg  ra  iroXXa  r&p  ffkijOiprap  KortaBltiP, 
di6  Koi  Kporop  yiptaBcu  6rap  dpr\S>aip  al  yvpalKMg,  koi  orap  djron$S>prai  wdKiP 
ra  n\d(rpara  iKtiva  Iva  dpax'oap^aoi<riP  oi  bpoKoprtg  otig  popi{^ova'i  <l>povpovg  rStp 
ddvra>p,     ra  dc   avra  koi  dppriro<f>6pia  KoXctrai,   koi  aycrcu  rbp  aurhv  Xdy^p 
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fyoira  ircp)  r^f  rAv  Kopwm^  ytmmmt  mA  rift  rwr  ifipAmtm  awopat*     dwn^i 
povrot  dff  ffomravAi  ippufta  Upii  d§t  vrioTot  rov  vlrov  nrfvatwaayMiay  |i^i4pn 

yopoy  roS  ^vrov.  ^/l^(iXXamll  M  mU  c7ff  ti&  fMyvv*"  omir  MXtvymw  Avra 
(Cf  ipo  rff  leal  X'^'P^  *^  Vh  H^'M'^^t  '^  oMi  dtii  r&  woXvrocor,  «2r  uiip^n  r^ 
yffwVfttf  ri»y  «ipiri»y  icol  r£r  c(r^p4iriN»  •   •  •  OHtiut^opta  Maikurm  moMn 

rpoi^if  wapiCtoBal  rr  jcal  KonpyiCiaBtu  MjpAirovt  dcor. 

1^  Plut  p.  378D  {De  Istd.  et  Osir.  69)  «d  >dlp  *A4I9P99»  i^yonvoiNnv  al 

1  Hesych.  J.  v.  Adiyfia*  Bwrla  m^ABi^^ww iwimcpftfrf  rtXov|im|  M  rm 

™  Id.  f.V.  Ziy/i(a*    Bvma    nr   dffodidoyifinf    Mp    tAp    yttophm^  (?)  ^ 
6t<rpo^op(bcf. 

n  Walz,  XM.  Graec.  4,  p.  46a  w6ii09  iw  nk  Owim^eptmt  Xvmim  rm 
dftriiArm.     Cf.  i*<(.  8,  p.  67* 

o  At  Halimus:  Paus.  i.  31,  i  "AXipovo^W  Onrico^^pQv  Ajycffpoc  «« 
Kilpi}ff  ^orir  If/MSr. 

P  At  Kolias :  Plut.   Ki/.  Sol.  8  vXc^rat  M  KmKMa  |wi^  nw  Ibiin- 
arporov  Ka\  Kardkafiinf  air6$i  wArat  r&s  yvmutat  rj  ^lu/rpi  ri)v  stfirpcflir  Bwua 

a  At  Peiraeus:  C.  /.  -4.  2.  573^  (fourth  century  b.c.)  rinpfXruFAu 

Toy  ^ffiiapxov  pcrck  r^r  itptlas  t6v  dt\  dfffAopxovvra  rov  Qtvitoffniplov  Swn  ip 
firjMs  a<f>€rovs  diJHft  fufii  Buttrovs  avpdyti  fufii  Upa  ivifiptvmprai  ptfdi  KoBap- 
poxfs  noiwri  piydc  irp6s  rovt  /Scopovs  prfdi  rd  piyapw  wpoo'itta'tw  Sptv  lijs  ifptias 
dXX*  Ij  OTa»  11  ioprrf  r&v  OtCfuXJiopieiP  Koi  nXfipoaiat  icai  Kokapaiois  «u  ra 
CKipa  Koi  (T  Ttva  aXXi;y  tjpApav  tnmpxoirnu  al  yvvaUts  Korh  rh.  varpw. 
*£^n;</>iV^  ncipoicOo-iK  ;  cf.  1 059.  (Cf.  Arist.  Thesm.  834  vpottpiap  r  avTJ 
didoaBcu  Zn;vioio't  leal  Sictpocr.) 

'  At  EleUSis  :   Aen.  Tact.    1 7  rait  rwif  'ABfjmU^p  ywoi^i,  eccrpo^pca 

ayovirair  iw  *E\tvawi  (referring  to  the  period  of  Pisistratus). 

'•  ec(rpo^pia  at  Eretria  :  Plut.  Quaes/.  Graec.  31  ^rl  Twr  e^trpi^ 

piois  al  Ttty  *£pnrptco>v  yvMUKcr  ov  7rp6r  irvp  dXXck  trp^r  ^loy  oiiT»<n  ra  icpca 
ffoi  KaXXiytyf  iov  ov  KaXoO(r(y  ; 

^  6((rpo^pta  at  Megara:  Paus.  i.  42,  6  ccrn  dc  leai  Alfptjrpos  up6p 
Q€(rpo<^pov.    Cf.  43.  2,    near  the  Prytaneum,   ncrpa  'AMueX^^pa .  . . 

ArjpriTTjpf  tl  T<f  TTiord,  ot€  lijv  iraida  cVXayoro  {jfTowrOf  Koi  imvBa  ajKCHcaXcory 
avn7v.     itHKiira  dc  r^  X^yu  dpwrip  is  ^pas  h-i  al  Mryapciuy  yvPoUts, 

"»  ?  et<rpo<l>opia  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  Serv.  Aen,  i.  430  apud 
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Isthmon  anus  quaedam  nomine  Melissa  fuit.  Hanc  Ceres  sacrorum 
suorum  cum  secretadocuisset,  interminata  est  ne  cui  ea  quae  didicisset 
aperiiet ;  sed  cum  ad  earn  mulieres  accessissent,  ut  ab  ea  primo  blandi- 
mentis  post  precibus  et  praemiis  elicerent  ut  sibi  a  Cerere  commissa 
patefaceret,  et  in  silentio  perduraret,  ab  eisdem  iratis  mulieribus 
discerpta  est 

^  ?ec<rfu)^ui  in  Sicyon,  on  the  road  to  Phlius :  Paus.  2.  11,  3 

wpaia  Kakovfifv6p  coriv  SKtros,  Uphv  dc  cV  a{rr^  Uftotrraitriat  ^fujrpos  Km 
K6fnjt»  ivravGa  c*^*  cnfrSiv  ol  iMpis  foprrfp  Syovirij  r^  di  Nv/i/^va  miXoi;- 
fupw  raiff  yvPQi^tif  iopTd{tiP  irapfimuri  koL  ayaXfiara  Awwutrov  lud  A^fUfrpos  ical 

^'  Bnriioff)6pM  in  Aegina :  Herod.  6.  91  leara^cvyci  irp6£  np6Bvpa  Arfftri- 
TpO£  Qfa'ito<p6pov* 

^  e€Vfioft>6fua  at  Troezen :  Paus.  2.  32,  8  vrrip  di  roO  Uoo-cidttvor  roi^ 

pa6p  c'oTt  Afffufnip  0€a'po<l)6poSf  'AXBfpnVf  itaBh.  XryoiMTiv,  Ibpwrapipw, 

'*  ?  Of (T/io^/No  at  Epidauros:    Diod.  Sic.  {Excerpi^  32.  i  ad  fin. 

Xrycnu  9  %m6  rivtty  Sri  irp6  rov  perakapttp  rrjp  tU  ibfdpa  popf^p  Uptta  rrfs 
AffprfTpos  tyryanfTOf  Koi  ra  roig  fyptvuf  a6p€nu  Ibovo'a  Kplatp  ^O'x^p  Airt^la^, 

"A  e€irpo<l>6pia  in  Laconia :  Hesych.  s.  v.  Tpufptpos'  e€irpoff>6pia  {m6 

^  ?  0€a-po(f)6pta  at  Aigila :  Paus.  4.  1 7,  l  tan  If  AiytXa  rrjs  AaK»Puofi, 
ZpBa  Up6p  i^pvrai  Sytow  Affprirpof  ivrav6a  ijeurrdpMPOi  6  ^ApKTTopdpijgf  Kai  oi 
aifP  avT^  ras  yupaUas  ayovcat  ioprrfp,  .  .  . 

"^  Btapo^pw  in  Arcadia,  near  Pheneos:  Paus.  8.  15,  5  ol  tt^ptpoi 

TtiP  Bthp  .  .  .  inoitiirapro  pMP  Arjptirpos  pa6p  Otapiat  vrrh  r^  Spti  rj  KyXk^Pfj, 
KortiTTriaapro  dc  avrj  Km  rcXcr^y,  ijvr&ra  /col  pvp  Syavo'ip, 

^  ?  Gtirpot^pia  at  Megalopolis :  Paus.  8.  36,  6  Aiiprp'pov  KoKovpiprig 

€P  cXci  pa6i  rt  koI  Skao£'  roOro  (rradioig  iripTt  dnartpn  rrjs  9r<SXrttff,  yvpaif).  dc 
cV  avri  €aod6s  iari  p6vais»     Cf.  R.  107* 

^'^  ?e€apo<p6pia  near  Pellene  in  Achaea:  Paus.  7.  27,  9  t6  Mwraiop, 

i€p6p  ArffAfjrpot  Mvaiag,  IbpyvaaBai  dc  avT6  <fia<np  Hp^pa  *Apyttop,  ayoviri 
dc  Koi  iopTTjp  rfi  Arjprjrpi  (pravBa  ffptp&p  inrd'  rpiru  dc  fiptp^  rf (  ioprrjf 
{m€(ia<np  ol  ^pdpts  cV  rov  Upov,  learoAciYnS/icMii  dc  al  yvpaiK€s  dpwrip  ip  rrj 
wktX  6ir6<ra  p6po£  iarip  avrais'  dTrtXavpopreu  dc  ovx  ol  ap^p€S  p6pop  oKkii  Kai 
T&p  kvpS)P  t6  Spp€v»  €£  di  T^p  ifTiovaoP  d<l>iKopMPo»p  €S  r^  Up6p  rSap  dp^p&Py  al 
yvpcuK€i  Tt  is  avTovt  kcu  ova  pipes  is  ras  yvpa^Kas  ol  opdpts  ycXcori  rt  is  oXX^- 
Xovr  xpwPTOi  Kai  cKappaatp,     Cf.  R.  253* 

**  In  Boeotia. 

A  B€<rpjo^pia  at  Thebes :  Paus.  9.  16,  5  rh  di  rrjs  Arfptjrpos  Uphp  rris 
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QtQfAof^opov  Kadfiov  Ka\  r&v  awoy6pav  oUiay  irort  tunu  Xcyovo-t.  AfffiM/rpos  dc 
^yoAfui  oaop  cV  arippa  iaruf  iv  rf  ^ycp^.  Cf.  9*  ^i  ^*  Xen.  HtU.  5-  3>  ^9 
^  /SovX^  €Ka3fiTo  cV  rg  cV  ayop$  o-rof  dia  ro  rbs  ywaUas  <W  r^  Kadftfi^ 
Gcc/AO^pui^ftv. 

^  ero-fio^<fpia  at  Koroneia :   C,  I.  G.  Sept.  2876   Upfta^aaa  Aofun-^ 

S7  etafUKJiopai  in  Phokis:  PatlS.  10.  33,  12  At^/nTrpo^  dc  Bta-fto^pav 
Apvpaioit  l€p6v  iariv  apxaiop,  kqX  ttyaXpa  6p$6p  \i$ov  mfrotJfnu'  km  avrj 
Qta'fjLOtl>6pia  ioprrjp  ayowrup  tirmtop. 

"  eta'po<l>6pui  in  Lokris:  Strab.  i.  60  Trcpl  dc  "AXnnpop  Btapa^opiw 


OPTtSP. 


"  Q€fTpio4>6pta  in  Thrace  (Abdera) :  Athenae.  2,  p.  46  £  cirri  m  r»r 

Qtapxxfiopwp  ffp^pai  €P€<n7jaaPy  bitjBtiaStp  [Affp6KpiTOP^  pff  atFoBoPtip  Kara  r^r 
nap^yvpip,  &n'»s  iopratrwri, 

*^  et<rpo<l>6pia  at  Pantikapaion :  C,  I.  G,  5799  l^pt^  A^pfp-pot 
Bttrpo<fi6pov,  lb,  2106  Arfprjrpi  Q€a'po(f)6pif  (private  dedication,  circ. 
300  B.  c). 

•^  Bt(rpoxfi6pia  at  Delos :  Athenae.  I09£  'Axatwis*  rovrcw  tov  aprw 
pprfpoptv€t  2rjpo£  cV  oydo^  AfiKuHos  Xcyttv  ra&ff  Gc(r/io^/MK£  yiPttrOai*  <t<rl  dc 
fl^oi  fifyaXoi,  jcol  /opr^  ffaXcirai  fxryoXapna,  €nik€y6pT»p  t&»  if>€p6wTWf  axpl^p 

oTtoTos  tfpn\€fop  Tpayop,    Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  6,  pp.  24-25,  temple  accounts 

of  Delos,  circ.  180  B.  C,  x^'P^^  ^^  Q€<rpoffi6piop  KoBapai  (1.  198),  ctff  BtapO' 
ff>6pui  T§  Arjprjrpi  Zs  iyKvp»p  (1.  200),  r^  Uptia  r^r  Arfpqrpos  rg  rtjs  Kopqs 

(1.  201).     Cf.  year  1903,  p.  72  (inscription,  circ.  250  b. c),  in  month 

IMetageitnion,  x^^P^^  '''^  Q€(rpo<f>6piop  KaBapa<r6aC  Is  iyKvp»p  cr  Bwriav  r j 
AriiJLTjTpi  Koi  ioart  rfj  K6p]j  Uptiop  km  Ati  Evfiovkfi  Uptlop, 

^^  e€(rpo<f)6pta  at  Paros :  vide  R.  50.     Cf.  Hera,  R.  66. 
'^  i  e€<rpo<f>6pia  at  Mykonos  :  vide  R.  250. 

'^  Q€(Tpo<f>6pui  at  Rhodes :  the  month  S€(rp(Kf>6pios  mentioned  in 
inscription  on  vase-handle,  Alh.  Mitth,  1896,  p.  133.  Inscription  in 
C.  1.  G.  Ins.  Mar,  Aeg,  i,  157  (first  century  a.  d.)  mentions  a  colle- 
gium S€apo(l>optacrT6i>p, 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

•^  0€apo<t>6pta  at  Gambreion  :  G((rpo<f>6piop  mentioned  C.  I.  G,  3562. 

Cf.  Dittenb.  SylL  470  rot;  hypifjpms  rois  jrpo  T&p  Q€a'po<Popi<op, 

•*  Q€apo<f>6pui  at  Smyrna :  C  /.  (7.  3 1 94  ^  avpobos  rw  pvorap  TTii 
ptydiKris  Otas  jrp6  iriSXcear  QitrpoffySpov  Arfprp-pos  (?  first  centUry  B.  c). 

^  e€apo<l)6pia  at  Erythrai :  Bull,  Corr,  Hell,  4.  157,  160  ^  fiovXrj  koI 

6  drjpos  €Tfipqa€P  Ztoaiprjp  Upiuof  Ariprirpos  Q€apo<f>6pov, 
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^  Bta-fJioffiopia  at  EpheSOS :  Herod.  6.  1 6  wkt6s  rt  yap  dniKOTo  it  avrriv 

col  nforvif  Tja-i  yuMii^i  aMBi  Otaiio<l>opui)v,  Yearly  mysteries  and  sacri- 
fices AfifujTpi  Kopmn^fK^  icai  Btapof^pt^  ical  Btols  (rfpeurrois  (=:the  deceased 

Roman  emperors)  wi  t&p  p^vurSnv,  Bull.  Carr.  Hell,  1877,  p.  289. 

»•  Owpof^ta  at  Priene(?) :  C  /.  G,  2907,  dedication  to  the  hero 
AndrocloSy  who  saw  in  a  dream  G«afio<f}6pov£  dyv^t  norvias  ip  <^p€crt 

^^  Ot(rpo(f>6pta  at  Miletos :  Parthenius,  8  ip  McAtt^  Otapocfiopwp  ovrav 

KoL  avtnjSpourpiPvp  yvpouc&p  cV  rf  Up^^  ^  i^lP^M^  ^^  woKt»s  awtx*^  Steph. 
Byz.  s,  V,  MtXi/rof.  Aibvpos  cV  (rv/iYrocriaicorf  <f>iia'ip  on  nparop  pip  AcXcyi;ir 
cVcoXriro  .  .  .  crra  nirvovo-a  anh  t&p  ckci  n'trvcoy  leal  Sri  ckcZ  npSyrop  mrvs  €<f>v. 
ot  ydp  .  •  •  cV  roiff  6c(rfio^/)iotr  irirvor  xXadoy  vir6  ri^y  ori/Sada  .  .  .  icai  rVi  ra 
T^ff  ^7fUfrpo£  [rp^  «X»i«v  nirvos  rldtaBai. 

Egypt  and  Africa. 

'®*  e€<rpofl>6pui  at  Alexandria :  Polyb.  15.  29,  8.     Cf.  15.  27,  2  n-ap^*' 

ctff  r6  0€0'p4xf>op€ioPj  dp€<j^pfPov  rov  v(a>  did  rwa  Bvaiap  liriT€iov,     Arsinoe  : 

Zeitschr.f,  Erdkunde^  1887,  p.  81,  street  called  eccr/io^ptov.     Schol. 

Arat.  Phenom,  150  trap  klyvnritM  Kark  rhp  'Eiri^l  H'l^  5r€  eV  Acoi^t 
yuvrai  6  ^Xiogy  ^  rrjt  Kdptit  dpfrayrf  rcXcioOnu. 

^^  B€<rpott>6pia  at  Gyrene :  Suidas^  <r.  z'.  Qtvpofftopoi'  on  Barros^  6  Kvp^- 
ptpf  KTitrasj  rrjs  Ota'po(f>6pov  ra  pv<rnfpui  cyXi^^fro  paBup,  Cf.  Aelian  Frag. 
44  ficr^  r^ff  2fpaff  crroX^f  oXoi  rcXov/Acmi  pvarucw  ot^icrpcai  learaXci^^ctcrai* 
juu  (upovo'at  rc^  (t^i?  •  •  •  xoraTrXcar  c;(ot;(rat  rov  aifuirof  rar  X^^P^^  '^^  ^^  irp6tr- 
C0ira  ptPTOi  \jlf<rap  dc  cV  rwi^  itptlap  xpurapipai^, 

Sicily. 

^'^  e€<rpjof^pia  at  Syracuse:    R.  68.    Athenae.  647 A  *Hpa#cXet6jys 

6  2v/Kun^to(  (V  rf  irrpi  BtapStP  iv  ^vpaKowrcus  <f>rja'i  Tois  noPTiXtiois  Ta>v 
Oiapo(l)oplup  CK  arfadpov  koX  pfkirot  KaTaa-KtvaCfoBai  €<f>rfiaui  yvwuKCia, 
^  ftaXcto-^ai  Kara  iraoav  ^iKtklap  pvKKovs  kcli  n(pi<l>ip€a-Bai  rats  OtaU, 
Plat.  EpisL  349  D  koi  npiOTOp  pip  €K  rrjs  dKpojr6k€m9  cWc/xTrci  ftc, 
tvpoip  irp6<l>aaip  mg  ras  yvpaiKas  €P  r^  f^^^  ci*  f  koth^oup  cyco,  dcoi  Bvaat 
Bvaiap  rtvck  dcx^/tcpoi^.  Diod.  Sic.  5.  4  o2  dc  learck  r^v  SuecXiav  .  .  .  rrjs 
A^p^pos  T^i'  Kmp6p  TTJ£  Ovaias  trpoiKpipap  cV  f  ri^y  dpx^p  6  aTr6pog  rov  aiTov 
\apffdp€u  €n\  dc  rjpipas  dixa  Trcanjyvpip  ciyovaiP  in^pvpop  ttjs  B€Ov  ravrrji, 
rj  T€  \ap7rp6miTi  r^£  napd<TK€vrit  ptyaXonptn€ordrTiP  xal  rfj  duurKtvfj  ptpav- 
pMPoi  rhp  dpxouop  fiiop,  §60?  dc  darip  alrois  cV  ravra&r  roir  ^pipcus  aio'XpoXo- 
y^lv  Kara  ras  irpis  dXKrjXovs  Spikias  dia  r6  rffp  Bthv  cVi  rj  rrjs  K6prjs  dpnttyfj 
\vjrovp€Prjp  ytkaacu  dio  ^7^  alaxpoXoyiap, 

*•*  Ot<rpo(fi6pia  at  Akrai :  C.  /.  (7.  5432  KoXXtycpci^  €\)xdv  (late 
period). 

106a  p  Qtvpof^pia  at  Katana :  Cic.  />/  Firr.  4.  99  sacrarium  Cereris 
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est  apud  Catinenses  • . .  in  eo  sacrario  intimo  fint  signum  Cerem 
perantiquum :  quod  viri,  non  modo  coiusmodi  esset,  fled  ne  cue 
quidem  sdebant  Aditus  enim  in  id  sacrarium  non  est  vim :  saoa 
per  mulieres  ac  virgines  confid  solent  •  • .  saoerdotes  Ceierii  atqne 
illius  fani  antistitae,  maiores  natu,  probatae  ac  nobiles  mulieres. 

^  ?Enna:  Lact  Div,  Inst.  a.  4  Graccbanis  temporiboSp  tnitata 
republica  et  seditionibus  et  ostentis,  cum  repertum  esset  in  cazminibns 
Sibyllinis  antiquissimam  Cererem  debere  placari.  legad  aont  Ennam 
missi.  Haec  igitur  Ceres,  quam  videre  maribus  ne  adorandi  quidem 
gratia  licebat.  • . .  (Cf.  Cic  in  Verr.  5. 187  teque  Ceres,  et  Libera  •  • . 
a  quibus  initia  vitae  atque  victus,  legum,  morum,  mansnetndinis, 
humanitatis  exempla  hominibus  et  dvitatibus  data  ac  dispertila  esw 
dicuntur,  quarum  sacra  populus  Romanus  a  Graeds  adsdta  et  accepts, 
tanta  religione  et  publice  et  privatim  tuetur.) 

***  In  Italy. 

»  Verg.  Am.  4.  57  : 

mactant  lectas  de  more  Udentes 
legiferae  Cereri  Phoeboque  patrique  Ljraeo. 

Pat  Rome:  Serv.  Verg.  Georg.  i.  344  nuptias  Cereri  cdebiare,  in 
quibus  revera  vinum  adhiberi  nefas  fuerat,  quae  Ord  nuptiae  dicebantnr, 
quas  praesentia  sua  pontifices  ingenti  sollemnitate  cefebrabant  Cen- 
sorinus  Z).  Naf,  c.  17  renuntiarunt  xviri  uti  Diti  Patri  et  Proserpinae 
ludi  Tarentini  in  campo  Manic  fierent  tribus  noctibus  et  hostiae  furvae 
immolarentur  (from  Varro). 

^  Pompeii:    C.  /.    G,   5865   (votive  inscription)    Upcia   ArnufTpw 

Of<riio<f)6pov. 

w  Neapolis:  C  /.  G.  5799  (votive  inscription,  Roman  period) 
Itpi^  Afnufrpos  BtfTitott^pov,  Cic.  Pro  Balbo  55  sacra  Cereris ;  quum 
essent  assumpta  de  Graecia,  et  per  Graecas  semper  curata  simt  sacer- 
dotes,  et  Graecia  omnia  nominata.  .  . .  Has  sacerdotes  video  fere  aut 
Neapolitanas  aut  Velienses  fuisse.     Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  33 

Idpwrayro  [9I  'Apxadis]  Afifuirpos  Up6v^  kcH  rhs  Ovtriag  airri  dia  ywamw  re  koi 
pifffxiktovs  tOvaoPy  »£  ^EXXi^o-t  pofios,  ^v  ovdiv  6  naff  rffAat  iJXXajcy  XP^"^' 

^^  •  Serv.  Verg.  Aen.  4.  609  Proserpinam  raptam  a  Dite  patre  Ceres 
cum  incensis  faculis  per  orbem  terranmi  requireret  per  trivia  eam  vel 
quadrivia  vocabat  clamoribus.  Unde  permansit  in  eius  sacris  ut  certis 
diebus  per  compita  a  matronis  exerceatur  ululatus,  sicut  in  Isidis 
sacris.  Id.  EcL  3.  26  consuetudo  fuerat  ut  per  trivia  et  quadrivia 
ulularent  et  flebile  quiddam  in  honore  Dianae  canerent  rustici  ad  red- 
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dendam  Cereris  imitationem,  quae  raptam  Proserpinam  in  triviis 
clamore  requirebat. 

^^  Demeter  iinkvaofUmi :  Hesych.  S.  V,  *Entkv<rafitinj,  *£Xfv^*  Koi  fila 
TMy  EJX€i$vi&p  Koi  incnyvfjMv  Arfiairpot  wapa  Tapa^rofoig  Kal  IvpoKWirlMS. 
'Evnr6ka,  S,V,  ovt(os  cV  AoKtialfiopi  17  AijfArfnjp  Idpvfuvrj  rifiarai,  S,V. 
maaaa*    ArffUfrpot  iirciyvfju>p.     s,  V.  hrouuJbai,     Lriprfnip'   €v  KopiifB^, 

*^  Demeter  iLovporpAt^^  at  Athens:  C.  /.  A,  3.  372  and  373 
(inscriptions  on  seats  in  the  Erechtheum)  KovpoTp6(p€v  if  *Aykavpov 
A^fuprpog  (referring  to  the  worship  of  Demeter  in  the  Aglaurion) : 

dJiparfTpot  KovpOTp6<lMu  'Axotof.      Cf.  R.  9. 

^^  A  Serv.  Verg.  Aen.  4.  58  alii  dicunt  hos  deos  quos  commemoravit 
nuptiis  esse  contrarios :  Cererem  quia  propter  raptum  filiae  nuptias 
execratur  • . .  et  Romae  cum  Cereri  sacra  fiunt  observatur  ne  quis 
patrem  aut  filiam  nominet,  quod  fructus  matrimonii  per  liberos  constet. 
Id.  3.  139  quidam  dicunt  diversis  numinibus  vel  bene  vel  male  faciendi 
potestatem  dicatam  ut  Veneri  coniugia,  Cereri  divortia,  lunoni  procrea- 
tionem  liberorum. 

Persephone :  vide  Ge,  R.  i. 
"•  Hom.  Od.  10.  491 : 

clff  'Atdao  d6pmf£  xol  iiraunjs  II(po'€0oycii;r, 


II.  217: 
//.  9.  568 : 


Tltp<r€<l>6v€iay  Aios  Bvydrrip, 


iroXXck  dff  Koi  yaiav  TrokvtfiSppfiP  x€pa\v  aKola 
iuKkrfaKOV€r    'ApiriP  Koi  €7ratprip  Il€pa€<f>6ptiap, 
irp6xpv  KaOi^ofuprf^  dcvovro  dc  boKpwn  xAiroi, 
iraibX  d6fitp  BopoTOP'    rrjs  V  ^po(f>oiTis  '"Epipvs 
IxXvcy  t(  *Ep€ptaxl>iPf  dfi€ikixop  rfvop  t\ov<ra, 

Hes.  Theog.  912  : 

hvTQp  6   ArifjufTpos  v6kv(f>6ppri£  ts  \€XO£  ^^Pf 
rj  rcKC  ntpa'€<f>6prfp  XfviecaXcyoy,  fjp  *Aido»P€is 
ilp7raa'€P  f £  iraph  fJujTp6s*    tbo»Kt  di  prjTiera  Z«v£, 

Chthonian  cults  of  Kore-Persephone  as  queen  of  the  lower  world. 
^"  At  Lebadeia  (cf.  R.  42^) ;  Paus.  9.  39,  2  ^<rl  y  cWaO^a  *Epicwav 

6/xov  K6pfj  T^  AripriTpos  iraiffiv<ra»,  ...  §  3  xol  lirri  ftip  np6s  rfj  i^xOn  rov 
norapov  pahs  'Epicvprji,  cV  dc  avr^  vapBfPos  XV^^  cj^ovo-a  fV  Ta7g  ;(cp<r<V*  €i(r\ 
d«  fV  r^  inri/Xat^  rov  irorapov  rt  al  injyat  xeu  ayaKpara  6p$d,  ircpif  cXiy/ici/ot  dc 
clcriy  avTciP  rois  aKrprrpois  bpoKOPrts  .  .  .  tltp  dc  iiP  T/>o^caytor  Kat  "Eptcvpa, 
§  4  KiBU  avT^Btp  lovaip  ig  to  wpoaca  rov  Spavt,  K6prig  carl  Kakwpiprj  Bfjpa  koi 

A169  /Sao-iXcioos  pads.    Liv.  45.  27  Lebadiae  quoque  templum  lovis  Tro- 
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phonii  adit :  ibi . . .  sacrifido  lovi  HercTnnaeque  fiicto,  qaomm  ibi 
templam  est    (Cf.  Porph.  ie  AhtL  4.  i6  U^  ^p^ti^Arriit  ^  ^^rm) 

'"  ?  At  Thebes:  SchoL  Eur.  Phoen.  68a  MMbi  y^p  rht  Oq^v  iy 
Uipa^^vg  dir&  roS  ^r  iLoicaXvirrqipca,  4r  E£^op^. 

**'  At  Potniai :  Pans.  9.  8,  l  normfir  itnh  iptlma  uH  h  oMtr  Skgm 
^fffiffrpos  KtH  K6fni£,  ,  •  .  cr  XP^T  ^  <1^M^T  fymn  koL  c^XXa  ^irtfflra  KatffffTfB 

"*  At  Athens :  Eur.  I/eracl.  408  : 

afftaftu  KiXmiwHtf  imm  wapBimm  K^P9 
'A^lu/rpoSf  ifnt  Icrrl  warp^  favour* 

Dem.  /if  Conan*  1359  ^^mv  imurrpSi^Qnirw  amh  rov  #cpt^0rTuw, . . . 
Hesych.  j.v.  *9p¥^Amoiir  t&kos  4p  Jkyopf.  C  Z  ^.  a.  699  (schednle  of 
accounts  found  on  Acropolis,  circ.  358  b.  c.)  Aljiufrpim  ul  #t/w^aini 
vdpUu,    3.  293  (on  a  seat  in  the  theatre)  Uptms  A^iup-pog  ra}  ^pt^an^t, 

3.  145  nXovrtiM  Koi  K6pg  mIxI'V^^'^P''^  0^^  period). 

"*»  At  Argos :  Pans.  a.  22,  4  ^^wcn  d«  ma  m  An  cV  r&r  /M0^  oid- 
firpsf  Xofivadas  Kd/ig  T9  ^fjpfrpos,     Cf.  R.  253* 

^  Argolis,  near  Lema :  Pans.  2.  36,  7  wkiiviw  di  o&rov  wipifiokk  ivn 

Xi^y  jcal  t6p  DXovrami  dpirdtravTa,  w  Xrycrw  R^v  r^  A^fuyrpor  ^^^^^^jw^ 

rovri;  (fiamw ;  vide  R.  233.    Cf.  Corp,  Inscr.  Lot  6.  i}8o  sacratae 
apud  Eleusinem  deo  Baccho,  Cereri  et  Corae,  sacratae  apud  Laemam 
deo  Libero  et  Cereri  et  Corae  (a.  d.  342). 
"•  At  Hermione  :  R.  37. 

"^  At  Sparta:  Paus.  3.  13,  2  Aoxfdcufiovioif  dc  .  .  .  iari  vahs  KfffM/r 
Sttrc ipar*  troi^otu  dc  r6y  Qp^xa  *Op<f)€a  Xtyovaiv^  ol  dc  "Afiaptv  aifMc6p€P09  c£ 

*rn€pPopt»v;  vide  Tsountas,  -^^  ^rr^.  1892,  p.  21.  Cf.  Apollo, 
R.  27ft.    At  Gythion :  see  R.  43.    At  Messoa :  R.  44.     At  Elis :  see 

R.  47. 

'"  In  the  Allis:  Paus.  5.  15,  3  irenoirjTat  5e  KM  Atamitmis  [Pt»ii6s]. 
§  6  popatg  dc  rcuf  fivfKfxus  ov  vopICovtriv  oIpov  ovdc  rai£  Attnroivais  tnrMttP, 

ovb*  cVi  rf  fitofji^  rf  Koti^f  yrayrttv  ^f wy.      In  the  Heraeuni :    20,  §  3 

nXovrcDV  Koi  Aidwaos  Ilfpa'€<f>6prj  dc  Km  yvp<f>ai .  .  .  cVi  dc  r§  icXcidi— l';(Ct  ydp 
d^  6  nXovrtty  xXcti^ — Xtyovfriv  tvr*  avT§  t6v  KoXovficpov  "A^iip  KtKkttaOai  re  {m6 
rov  HKovTwos  Koi  ear  iira»€unv  ovMs  aMts  ((  avrov. 

In  Arcadia,  Persephone-Despoina. 

"•*  AtLykosura:  Paus.  8.  37,  l  ano  dc  ^AKaKfjaiov  ritrvapm  araiiavs 
arr^xii  to  Uphv  rijs  Attnrolvrjs,  §  2  wph  dc  rov  paw  ArffujTpi  T€  con  pmpbt 
Koi  €T€pos  AtoTToivrj^  ptT  avTov  dc  MryoXrjs  MrjTp6s,  Gcwv  dc  aira  rii  ayakr 
parOf  AcWoiya  icai  17  A/jfitfrrip  T€  koi  6  Bpopos  (P  f  Ka$i(oPT€Uy  Koi  t6  tnr6$Jifpa 
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TO  \mh  Tois  noaip  iartp  Ms  Sfioms  \i6ov,  .  .  .  ^kofio^&mros  d«  kqi  ravra  (py<u 
17  ficv  o^v  Affn^p  daia  tv  df f  1$  ^pci,  n)y  dc  ^/jfxur  X^*/'^  iwtp^PkijKtp  iir\ 
Tfjp  A€<nrounp,  17  dc  Accnrocya  a'^afnrp&p  rt  ital  n)v  K.akovfuvi)v  idirnpf  cprl  roir 
y^Muriv  Ix",  T^ff  dc  Ixcrat  rg  ^{«^  rrj^  W<m7ff.  ...  §  3  irp6ff  dc  t^s  Afovoi- 
njr  r^  ayaXfiari  €frnfK€p''AvvTO£  (rjfifia  mrXttrfiivov  irap€x^l*fvos\  <l>aa\  dc  o2 
ircpi  r6  ltp6v  Tpatpfjvoi  rijv  Atawoivap  \nr6  rov  *Aifvrov,  ical  f Zku  roy  Tirtamv 
KakcvfjJptip  Koi  t6p "Apvtov,  ...rhlii  €£  Kov/n^rof,  oStoc  yc^ {m6 r&p aydkfiarap 
nmoitiPTai,  xai  rk  is  Kopvfiavras  iniipyatrfupovs  irrl  rov  fiaBpov,  ytpos  dc  oidc 
oXXoioy  icai  ov  Koi;pi;r(ff,  rc^  €s  rovrovg  napiTjpA  inurrdptpos,  §  4  r»y  dc 
fipiptup  oi  *ApKad€£  dtvdp^p  diravmp  nkfjp  poias  ivKopiCmnnw  rV  rd  2f/M$y.  •  •  •  §  5 
irap&  dc  t6v  Mi^if  r^ff  A€<molinjs  ,  •  .  Mryapdp  iart  KokovpMPOP,  koi  rcXcr^y  re 
ipwTtp  ivravBa  jcal  rg  ^ftnroiVQ  Bvovauf  Uptta  ol  *KpK&^£  yroXXa  re  luu  ^^ora. 
^ufi  /ifv  btf  air&p  tisaarot  6,ti  KiKTrprai'  r&p  dc  Uptmp  dc  ov  rhs  (fidpvyyas 
aaroTffiycc  Sxnttp  cirl  rair  ^fXAoi^  Bvaiaity  Kuikop  dc  ^,rt  dy  rvx27  i^'^o  €Kcurrog 
dircKo^  rov  Bvparos.  TavTrfP  paKiara  6€&p  trifiovirtp  ol  *ApK6d€s  rijp  Acovoi* 
POP,  Bvyaripa  di  aMfp  Iloa'tid&p6s  tfnunp  cZku  Koi  ^rfpirjTpot  inUXtfO'is  if  rovt 
iroWcvs  ivTOf  airrjj  ical  ^anoipa  .  .  .  rrji  dc  Atimoiprfs  t6  Upopa  td^ura  cs  roin 
arc XcoTovf  ypdifAUf.  vnip  dc  ro  KoKovptPOP  piyap6p  iaruf  Skeos  r^s  ^anoiprfs 
Upop  BpiyKf  XiBiAP  irtpux&pAPOP, .  .  .  vnip  hi  r6  S^Kxros  jcoi  'Iinrtov  nocridttvory 
^rc  varpU  ttjs  AtairoiprjSf  Kai  Ot&p  SkXwf  tWi  fi»poL     8.  lO,  lO  t^p  Uptm 

rrjs  KoXov/icVTff  Atanoipas  Ikaffiop.  Ritual-inscription  from  the  temple  of 
Despoina  at  Lykosura:  E'ph.  Arch.  1898,  p.  249  pri  i^ara  vapipmip 

«X'*^^'^  ^  ^^  Up^v  Tas  Atairoipas  pff  xfn/o-ta  oo-a  p^  [<y]  apdStpa^  prfii  iropffuvptop 
€lparuTp6p  ptjdi  dvBiv6p  prjhi  pikcofa,  prj^i  virod^/iara  pjjdi  dwcrvKiop ....  prjti 
riis  Tpi\as  dpntnXtypipas,  prilii  KtKokvppipog,  pfjbi  &pBta  irapfftipriP  pjjdi 
pv€<r6ai  Kutpo-av  prfdi  BtikafflpApav,  Ths  di  Bvopras .  .  .  ')(pi€iTOai  ikal^  pvproi, 
Kffpioi,  dXoais  aipdkoyripdpcuSy  ayakparif  poKaptrt  \fVKmg  \vxyioiSy  Bvpiapacn 
(jpvppf^  apd>paenp'    rdp  dc  ^vovrof  r^   Afovo/yg    Bvpara    BxniP    BrjKta,       Cf. 

inscription  found  on  the  site  of  the  temple  at  Lykosura:  Deli,  Arch, 
1 890,  pp.  43-4  4,  mentioning  the  Upt^fs  rds  A€tnroipas,  Id,  pp.  45  paatkivs 

*IovXiO£  'EnKf^apfjg  ^tk6Trainros  AitmoiP^  Ka\  ^^rripq,  dvpop  iir\  Upios  2«nripixpv, 
Ih»  p.  43  cVci  Naiea(ri7nro£  ^iXiinrov  wn\p  dyoBhsMp  mX  dnch  vpoy6p»p  koK&p 
Ka\  ipi6^p  KOI  frtnoiriK&rtop  r$  T€  nSKn  t&p  AvKovpaaiap  Koi  roU  Btws  rk 
f^iKOia  tfp  Tt  tntvdiKtais  Ka\  UpaTtiatf  Koi  t€kp»p  KopwiTrfaig  ical  ip  rais  \oinais 
dcmdpait.  .  •  .  circdf^ro  dc  Koi  rhp  Upartiap  SiKaainnos  rds  Aioiroipas,  •  .  • 
rS>p  T€  xpripar»p  p^  irtadPTrnp  rois  pvtrnfpiois  atridfOKtP  €K  tov  Idtov  /Siov  r^ 
<l>urKiif,  .  .  •  dpiPfPKOTaxrap  dc  oi  cirifxcXf^oi  r6  ^ijffMrpa  r6  ypafftip  is  to  ypap- 

poTofPvXdKiop  t6  ip  McydXf  ir6kfi,  Cf.  Id.  p.  44,  no.  2,  and  p.  45)  no.  5 
for  dedications  of  Megalopolis  at  Lykosura. 

^  In  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  on  the  Messenian  border :  Pans. 

^*  35)  ^  dydkpara  ov  peydka  A€(nroiprjs  T€  koI  A^ptfTpoSy  tri  dc  Koi  *Eppov 
TrtnoirjTcu  Koi  'H/xucXcovr.     Cf.  R.  44. 
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Other  cbthonian  cults  in  Arcadia. 

o  ?  At  Megalopolis:  Paus.  8.  31,  l  n&  8f  ^tnpam  wtpas  r^r  arom  npi^ 
Xcrof  n&  wp69  ^X/w  ^vafrnw  mpSfiokmr  69mm  Itpitf  r&r  /ifyaXtir.  td  hi  ilvw  al 
litydkai   tffol   Ai^fuyriyp   md    K^pij^  •  •  •  r^  l^^P^  ^  lAwyar   aXavav  ol 

cV  ot^/mS,  mU  dvtffty  ibwiirXffwp  iiempa  rakaptm  M  r§  m^oXj  ^ipn*  cboi  8ff 
Bvyanptt  rov  Laiuo^Snmts  \rfanm,  Eph*  Arch,  1 896,  p.  12S9  Adiaeail 
decree  at  Lykosura  in  honour  of  J6m9  TSakv}fiip^ian  McyaXmro3Ufnfr  •  •  • 
yiyoM^  l«ffF  omh  Wfv  vpimiff  r^  rdlti^  rfir  MtydXiir  ^nmt  in^  imr  'A|idlvi 

Mxownu  twrypafft^  *'  S(S«mi  .  •  .  Mtyakomtktirtfw  of  *Axato2  rtAr  Irpo^tfvnp  rfi» 
MryaXttV  ^vv"  (circ.  ISO  B.C.). 

d  ?At  Mantinea:  R.  249,  149  ^ 

«  ?  Tegea :  relief  representing  Demeter  Kore  and  Hades  with 
worshippers.  Arch.  ZeiU  18831  s.  225.    Cf.  R.  30. 

^^  At  Mykonos :  see  Zeus,  R.  56, 

1*^  At  Paros:  see  R.  50 ;  Hera,  R.  66. 

^  At  Amorgos :  Zeus,  R.  55^. 

^^  At  Rhodes :  Suidas,  i.  v.  'ilo-^^dfXoc.  nipai^tfpvf  «A  xjhritt^  frp^ 
KQt  'P^duM  r^  K^piyv  icol  n^v '^Aprr/ur  oir^odcX^  oii^oivtnw* 

'^  Near  Tralles :  Strab.  649  cV  d^  t£  ^  17  fi«ni£^  rw  TpMi^m^  «d 

r^r  Nvoi^r  Ktt/ii;  tS>¥  fiv<nu»v  iarly  ovk  SinwStv  rrjs  irSKtmf  ^AxopoKo^  €W  jf  to 
n\oxfr»yiop  f)(Ov  Koi  Sktros  iroXvrcXcs  iral  vccby  ItXovT»v6s  re  Koi  K6pitis,  km  t6 
Xap&ptop  Sanpov  xmtpKtiiiMvov  rov  SK(nvi  Bavfuurr^p  rj  <f}v<ni'  'ktyovai  y&p  d^ 
Toi/g  poandtig  Ka\  npoa'€xoPTas  rais  rmp  Bt&p  tovt»p  BtpeoFfiats  <f)omp  intat 
Koi  dicurSurBai  cV  t§  K»firj  irXfifrlop  rov  Sprpov  naph  roig  iiar€lpoi9  r&w  Up€^p, 
01  r/KoifiitPTai  re  imip  avr&P  km  ^utrdrrova'tp  tK  t&p  optiptup  r^f  Otposruas  • . . 
ayavtn  dc  iroXXcuctf  tU  rh  (btrpop  Koi  U^pvovai  pipopras  koB*  ^ovx^mm  ml  KoBamp 
iv  <f>eBikt^  iriTwp  x^P^  ^^  nktiovg  ^pipas,  cart  ^  6r€  ml  ttioif  iwvfrptotf  61 
po<ni\tv6pitPoi  irpotrtxowri  •  »  » roU  dc  ^fXXoir  S^vrds  iarv  6  r^tros  Ka\  SKiBpws^ 
napTfyvpit  ff  cV  roU  ^AxapoKois  (rvyrcXcirat  kot  ^to£,  .  ,  .  t6t€  di  km  wtpl  rffp 
ptarfpfipiMf  virokafi6pT€s  ravpop  ol  ck  rov  yvptrntrlov  vrol  ical  €<fifjfioi  yvpofoi  Xiir* 
aKffktpp€poi  ptri  <nrov^  aPMcopi^ovaiP  tls  r6  SwrpoP*  ^c^cU  dc  fUKp^p  trpotX' 

BcdP  niirru  Ka\  Unrpovg  yiprrM,  Inscription  found  near  Acharaka :  Bull. 
Corn  HelL  1883,  p.  402  6  Lripog  6  SoXoccov  Kopi;  jcal  nXovrttw  BrnHs 
irarpifoif    apiOt)Kt,     Id^     1881,     p.     232     Btoyapta    ip    Nvcrj;     (Roman 

inscription). 

^^'  At  EpheSOS:   Movo-.   icol   Bi^X.  Evayy,   2x€X.  1880,  p.   180  Up€»t 

nXovrcDvos  Ka\  K6prjSf  in  rcign  of  Vespasian. 
*«•  InCaria:  R.  51, 
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^^  AtKnidos:  R.  52. 

'*  ?  At  Sinope :  see  R.  262.    At  Kjzikos :  App.  Mithrad,  75  Xrycrai 

fukurra  Bt&v;  intkBovtnii  hi  rris  iofmjs,  iv  j  Bvovai  povv  fiAoa^iy,  ot  fiiv 
ovK  7xtWT€s  tiikarrov  anh  mrov,  fUkcuva  df  fiow  *k  irtXayow  npht  avrovs  buvfi' 

XfTo.  Cf.  Porphyry,  De  AbsL  i.  25  (same  story  in  Plut.  Luc.  10 
mentioning  the  festival  to  ^cpc^rrm).     Steph.  Byz.  s,v.  fiitrfiuan* 

wqailkov  wtpi  Kv^ucoy  ,  .  .  *AyaBoKKfjs  di  iv  irponjj   ntpi  Kv^uov  ffniaw  Sri 

*  KrUnta  cotI  ^(pattpdrrftJ  Kdpri  26T€ipa  at  Kyzikos :  Bull,  Corr,  HelL 
1880,   p.   473    Kv^unjvwif*   6  Oihg  txprjat'  cirircrfXfficarc  r^  trarripta  np&r* 

[rovrfff  K<$pf]  t$  'iwnlpai.  Cf.  t'b,  p.  475,  n.  5,  inscription  mentioning 
Upm  K6pris  luTtipas.  Archaic  inscription  on  fragment  of  marble  cup 
at  Oxford  found  at  Kyzikos  AcoirdiT^o'i :  Roehl.  Inscr.  Graec.  Antiqu,  501. 
C.  /.  G.  3671,  inscription,  Roman  period,  from  Kyzikos:  Bdktp^s  h 
nfupta-<ri  K6pTis.    Games  in  honour  of  KSpri  at  Kyzikos :  Strabo,  2,  p.  98 

E0do^v  TUfa  KvCuofp>6p  Btrnphv  «al  inropdo<l>6pop  rov  t&p  Kop€t»v  ay&PO£ 
iXBttv  els  htyvarov  .  .  .  car^  r&v   Mrtpov  Ewpyrnjp,     Cf.   Rhea-Cybele, 

R.  55- 

^  At  Syracuse :  Diod.  Sic.  5.  4  ol  Hi  Korh  r^y  SuecXtoy  .  .  .  ixartp^ 
r&p  B€&9  «iWdfc{av  Bwrlas  Koi  iravfiyvp€is  hmpvpovs  avraii  nxM^coyrcr  •  .  • 
ri^r  ficv  yap  KSprjg  lijp  Koraytryfip  lirouimurro  ntpl  t6p  Kaip6p  iv  ^  rbv  rov 
(TtTov  KOpnhip  rrnXeo'UJVpyrjadai  crvyc/Satvcv.  5,  4  ad  init.  t6p  yhp  HKovrmpa 
fmBokayowTi  r^v  itpiTcey^v  wotfja-dfitvov  dnoKOfjUa'ai  ttjv  Kdprjv  €<f>*  ipparos  vXtfciov 
T&p  2vpaK0va'&V  nriyrjv  dc  dvtipai  lijv  6vofia(ofi€prjv  Kvdvrfp,  Trp6s  j  kot 
hnmrrhv  ol  ^vptucdaioi  trayfiyvpiv  inufHivri  (rwreXovo'if  mxi  Bvovaiv  ol  fiev  Idt&rai 
ra  Adrrtt  r&v  ltp€io»v^  drffioauf  dc  ravpovt  fivBiffiViHv  iv  rfi  \ipvu,  Cf. 
R.  104.  Hesych.  S,V,  *Epfu6vrf,  ^  ^luirttp  kcX  K6prf  iv  IvpoKOvaaa, 
Schol.  Find.  OL  6.  158  Upwrvvrjv  c2xcy  6  'Upmv  ^rffujrpog  KoH  K6pfi£  Koi 
At6t  Alrvaiov  iv  ZuccXtf  ex  bta^oxrjs  Trjkivov  rov  irpoy6vov  avr&v, 

'*•  At  Gela :  Herod.  7.  153  oIk^»p  6  iv  rcXjy  ^  cV  vfftrov  TjJXov  t^s  inl 

TpwitUf  K€g/Uvrjs  .  •  .  apii  xP^*^^  ^*  avrov  ol  mr&yovoi  y€v6fuvoi  Upo(l>aPTai  r&v 
\$ovU»v  BtSiP  burikeov  i6vTts» 

*"  ?  At  Akragas:  Find.  Py/h.  12.  2  ^tp<r€<f>6pa£  idos. 

*•*  ?  At  Selinus,  Persephone  Uatrucpdrfta :  R.  71. 

**•  ?  At  Katana,  Persephone  Paatkis :  C  /.  G.  //.  Sic.  450  ntp<r€<f>dvrj 
BacTiXis  KaTapall<ov]  (inscription  of  doubtful  authenticity). 

In  Italy. 

^^  Lokri  Epizephyrii :  Livy  29. 18  fanum  est  apud  nos  Proserpinae, 
de  cuius  sanctitate  templi  credo  aliquam  famam  ad  vos  pervenisse. 

FAKNUX.       in  Z 
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Diod.  Sic.  Exc.  de  VirU  et  ViL  470  (Dind.  vol.  4,  p.  loi)  hn/^aifvmxw 

tS>v  Kara  rfju  'irdkiop  Up&y  rovro  [r6  rrjf  ncpo-c^dyi^r  Up6p]  c2mu  Xiyenu  Ktu 
diii  navrhg  6yvhv  Imo  r&p  iyx^pu^P  TtTfjpfjtrBiu,      C,  I,  G,  IL    Sic,   63 1 

dedication  on  bronze  helmet  found  'in  agro  Locrensi':  [n]i;/M^^ 
[ayff^]icc  /M  Smi  (early  fifth  century). 

^  AtTomi:  Arch.  Ep.  MittK  8.  8,  ai,  inscription  of  imperial 

period,  Upax€wrainw  nXovrcovt  ical  Aff/uirpi  icai  9€$  K6ffg, 

'"^  Persephone  Aacipa  in  Attica :  C.  /•  A.  2. 741  ^  (time  of  Lycurgus) 

[tK  TTJ£  Ov<ria£^  rfi  ^aitipg,  Et,  Afog,  S.V.  ^dtipa*  ^  Htpa^tf^Swii  vap^ 
^ABrjvaiois.  Aesch.  Frog,  275  (Schol.  Ap.  Rhod.  3.  846)  on  d«  n^y 
Aaipav  Il€p(T€<f>6prfv  Kcikown  TifUHrSanis  fp  r^  'E^rjyriTiK^  avyKararlBmu  nu 
Alo'XvXoff  cV  ^xaytyyois  tfKl>ai»€i,  r^y  Il€pa'€<l>6vrf»  iicitx^iiMPos  Aflygy.     CL 

Pollux,  I.  35  /^afipirris  mentioned  among  the  officials  of  the  Attic 

mysteries.  Paus.  I.  38,  7  'EXcvai^a  dc  ijpcM,  a^'  oS  r^  vSkt»  6woita(pwr9^ 
ol  fup  'Ep/ioO  walda  cZku  kqI  Aa€ipas  *QKta»ov  Bvyarphs  Xryouot.  £ustath. 
Horn.  //.  p.  648,  37  ^oMipop  ^p(Kv^£  loTopu  Srvy&f  odcXi^ip,  jcof  cboff, 
ifurialPy  ovras  tixfiP*  €n\  yap  vypas  ova-las  rarroviruf  ol  wakatoX  r^  Aagtptm, 
Aid    Koi   iroXffuay  rj   ^iiiirfrpi   poyLi(pwrw,     otop  yap  Ovfjrat  avrj    [Aatipg] 

ov  ndptarip  ^  Arffirjrpog  Up€ta,  Attic  Tetrapolis  inscription,  fourdi 
century  b.  c,  TapjiKi&pos  Aalpq  oh  Kvowra,  Prott- Ziehen,  I^es  Oraecarum 
Sacrae  26. 

iL6pir)  [nrpo-c^($yi7]  or  ^  DoAff  associated  with  Demeter  in  cult 

is6a  At  Pyrasos  in  Thessaly :  BidL  Corr,  Hell,  189 1,  p.  562  ^aparpt 
KOi  K6pi^j  third  century  b.  c. 

^  At    Ambrysa    in    Phokis:    C,   /.    G,    1727    ^fiarpi   kcu    K6pq 

(?  second  century  B.  c).  Id,  2567  rav  Adparpa  xat  TOP  Kopay  'Ap;(rdi«i 
.  .  .  fifTa    rav    TTipiarao'iv    imtp    ras    TroXcor    cic    tcdv    ldla>p    IbpCcaro    (first 

century  b.c). 

«  At  Thermopylae:  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1898,  p.  479,  fourth  century 
Amphictyonic  inscription  from  Delphi,  tS>p  Ovpafidriav  tS>p  iv  IIvXcuc  tw 
ntpifi^kov  rrjs  K6prji.       At  Opus :   Geogr.  Reg, 

"^  ?  At  Lebadeia :  K6prjs  KoKovfxtvrj  erjpa ;  see  supra,  R.  1 1 1 . 

^^  At  Anthedon:  Paus.  9.  22,  5  *Av$Tjdopiois  fioXiord  nov  «itA  /xfotw 

r^r  TToXfo);  Ka^tipav  Upov  fcal  aXaor  rrcpi  avrd  fori,  nkfjaiop  dc  A^fijfTpot  mi 

"•*  At  Potniai:  R.  113.     Near  Thebes:  Paus.  9.   25,  5  Arifxrjrpos 

Kafitipias  koi  K6pr]s  eWtv  akaos*  icTfXBtlv  dc  rots  TfktaOtlaip  tart'  tovtov  M 
rov  SKaovs  iirrd  nov  ara^iovs  tcou  KaptLpti>p  to  Upop  afpforriKi, 
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t>  Thebes :  Eur.  Phoen.  681 : 

Tovdf  yav  •  .  • 

Hfpa€il>aavu  Koi  (f^ika 

AtifjMTrjp  Bta 

iravTop  Svaaca,  nd»T»v  dc  Fa  rpof^ht 

Bfdf. 
C.  I.  G.  Sept  2468  [A^/iorpi  K^i  KSpii. 

^^  Near  Plataea :  R.  238.    At  Skolos :  Pans.  9.  4,  3  Aifuprpos  2c  km 

Kipffs  cV  rots  «p€iir/oiff  ovk  i^ipyacfifvos  6  wu$£,  ^fila€a  di  Koi  rait  Btais  ttrrl 
ra  aydkfiara, 

"*  ?  At  Tanagra :  Bull.  Corr.  Hell,  2,  p.  589,  PI.  a6,  2,  inscription 
in  the  museum  of  Tanagra,  M  ()6pa.  Third  century  b.  c.  inscription 
of  Tanagra:   Rev.  d,  £t   Grec.^  1899,  p.  fi,  1.  4  lUMPrtvo/uvas  tSs 

iniXtof  ovfrip  r^  lap&  ras  AA/iarpog  laj  rat  K6pas  ir6rtpa  Kff  avri  la6rrw 
Tamypfjvs  KaBk  itri  viovv  hri  rh  PiXriov  tairtrri  fj  iuroff^p6wTVt  iv  rhv  r6irov  r6p 
TOf  Evafttpias  rl  cV  ircSXiv,  6  'AnSKK»p  f;(pciac  6iis  irpofaaridiis  trmpapu 
^KurBf)  in  ayaOv  BakXovras  icrj  olro  nolfiiv  tvxopiv»^  alnrji  r$£  ^c^£*  imm^s  ip 
KaT€urKtvatr6fUf  r^  lapbp  ras  Adparpos  iv  ntSXi  ...  1.  18  ia-trtifUP  r§  /3i;Xo/ici^ 
ray  yovptfK&p  inopytikdaBri  p,^  irXtby  ircmrc  hpaxjpi&s* 

'*"  At  Kolaka  in  Lokris :  Collitz,  Dialed,  Inschr.  1490  •EXirwiVav 
UpaT€v<ra<Tap  Adparpi  koI  K6pf, 

***  At  Athens  and  Attica :  see  R.  9, 16, 18,  42*,  65,  75*^c,    Paus. 

I.  2,  4  i(r€k66vroiv  dc  is  r^y  irSKiv .  .  .  iikri<rtop  pa6s  iari  AfipiiTpos'  ayakpara 
di  avrfj  Tt  Koi  17  nais  Koi  d^da  f;(eav  "icucxps*  ytypcenrai  hi  in\  rf  T'Oi^^  yp^f^' 
paauf  'AttikoIs  Ipya  tlvai  Tlpci^iriXovs,  I.  1 4,  I  pool  bi  ytrip  rfjp  Kpffvriv 
pEyycdxpovvov]  6  fuV  ^riprjrpof  nfiroirprai  koL  K6pris  iv  di  rf  Tptirrokipov 
Kilptp6p  iariv  aryakpa,      I.  3 1,  I  TLpoairakrlmi  di  iari  Koi  rovroit  K6pri£  Koi 

Arffirp-pos  Up6v,  At  Phlye :  vide  R.  26.  ?At  Skiron:  see  Athena, 
R.  27»^». 

^**  At  Corinth:  R.  34.     Paus.  2.  4,  6  6  df  r&v  Moip&p  [pa6s]  koi 

6  ATiprp-pos  Koi  K6prjs  oif  <f>a»tpa  tf)(ova'i  ra  dyaXfuira. 

***  Near  Sicyon  :  R.  82.     At  Phlius :  Paus.  2.  13,  5  «»  W  t;J  AcpoirrfXci 

Koi  SkXos  Trfptpokof  itrriu  Ifpos  Ariiirjrpo£j  iv  dc  avr^  va6s  T€  koi  SydKpa 
Lfiprjrpoi  koi  r^y  ntubhi — (below  the  Acropolis)  Afjprjrpds  iarw  Upov  Koi 

KoOriptva  dydXpara  dpxcua,     Argolis,  R.  115^,  253.    At  Hermione : 

R.37. 

'*•  At  Bouporthmos  (a  mountain  on  the  coast  near  Hermione) : 

Paus.  2.  34,  8  iv  BovndpOptj^  TTdrolrp-m  piv  Uphv  AriprjTpog  Koi  rrjt  Traihds, 

Z  2, 
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"^  Between  Hennione  and  Troezen :  Paus.  2.  34,  6  Zcm  dc  EtXioi 

X»ptoVf  €v  dc  avT^  ArffjaiTpos  Koi  KSptji  Trjt  A^fujrpos  UpeL     At  Troezen : 

cf.  the  cult  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  R.  36. 

At  Epidauros  and  Aegina:    R.  36.     Cf.  Foutlks  d'Epidaure  42 

Accrvroti^  Ai6(l>apTos  UponoKfia-as  kot  Hvap, 

***  In  Laconia,    »  Sparta,  R.  43  :  vide  Apollo,  27  ». 
^  Gythion :  R.  43. 
c  Helos :  R.  240. 

d  Amyklai :  C  /.  C  1435  4  fl"*^**  '^'^  frt»<l>pop((rranfP  %€vapia»  rrpf 
BvvapfiocrrpUuf  Koi  'Eortov  ntSXcof  6o'io>ff  jcal  cvoyfiac  xal  firyoXo^;(a»ff  Xirovp- 
yfia-aa-av  rcuv  Btaiv,  lb,  1 449  ^  vrAif  kvpirjKiav  *£ira<^p«,  ircoXov  roar  ayu»« 
raroiv  BtoiP  ytvo}u»riv^  A^pjirpi  km  K6pjj, 

In  Messenia.    Andania :  R.  246. 

**•»  In  Arcadia:  R.  107.  Tegea:  R.  30.  Megalopolis:  R.  ii9«. 
Thelpusa:  R.  242.     Phigaleia:  R.40.   Lykosura :  R.  119.    PPallan- 

tion:  Paus.  8.  44,  5  cV  dc  naXXavruj^  .  .  .  KSprfs  rrjs  Aij/ii/rpoff  Up6p, 
Mantinea  :  td.  8.  9,  2  lori  dc  jcal  Awa-Kovp^p  #cal  Mp«»$t  AfuMirpof  KaX  KSpqt 
Up6v*  nvp  dc  hfravBa  ica/ovo'i,  irocov/icvot  <f>povTiba  /i^  \a$ii  aiftiKnv  awoa'fi€ir&fw. 
Cf.  R.  69. 

^  Schol.  Pind.  0/.  7*  ^63  *ro^o^  ^  Syovrai  dywvcf  cV  ^Apxadi^,  Avkuio, 
Kdpcta,  *AXcaui,  "Epfiata, 

Elis:  vide  R.  47,  118. 

^^•c  Achaea.  At  Aigion  :  Paus.  7.  24,  2  K6prjs  rt  ntnoiiirai  \l€p6v]  r^r 
ArjpJiTpos ;  cf.  R.  59.     Patrai :  R.  6. 

The  Islands. 

"«*  Delos:  R.  91. 

*>  Mykonos :  vide  Zeus,  R.  56. 

c  KeOS :  ^l^//.  Ct^rr.  IleiL  1905,  p.  356  *iXoxa/KW£  yvvri  Up€ta  yivofumj 
Af/fJLTJTpl  Koi  K6pjf, 

d  Paros  :  vide  Zeus,  R.  55  *. 
®  Amorgos:  Zeus,  R.  55^. 

^  Syros:    C  71  G.  2347  ^  [tcpfta]  rav  ovpcofiiov   BtStv  ArifujTpos  Ka\  K6pas 

T«v  affxpoTdrav (late period).  Cf.  2347 c.  ?  Thera :  C.I.  A,  Mar,  Aeg, 
3.  355  Koupi;;  inscribed  on  rock  in  precincts  of  temple  of  Apollo 
Kopvftor  (very  archaic). 

8  Samothrace  :  vide  Geogr,  Reg,  s.  v, 

^  Lesbos :  ?  Demeter  and  Kore  as  $€o\  Kapiro(l>6poi,  R.  30. 


^ 
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in 


?  Crete.    Hierapytna :  C  /.  G.  2567  rb»  Adfurrpa  kcH  rffv  K^pap 

*Apxt^a  .  ,  .  vjrep  rrjg  fitSXcooff  .  .  ,  Ibpyaaro  (Roman  period).     16.  2568 

BtaU  ^Tifup-pi  Koi  K6pu  (private  dedication  of  Roman  period). 

*"  Byzantium :  Dionys.  Byz.  p.  7,  5  A^fujrpof  Koi  K6ptit  napdWrika 
[Upd]  (Wescher). 

Asia  Minor. 

"»*  Sigeion :  C.  /.  G.  3636  [Uptui]  ^prfrpi  koI  JSi6pu. 

b  Aigai:  Erg&nzungsheft  des  Jahrh.  deutsch.  Inst.  1889,  a,  p.  42 

rirayycXXd/xeyai  (TKtvdaiiv  dpyvpa  irpdacowa  If  jcal  XP^^^^VI^  "^  ^otiv  rat  tc 
L&ixarpos  Koi  rag  K6ppas  koi  t&w  awyavmv  Bt&p  (seCOnd  CentUry  B.  c). 

"**  Erythrai :  Dittenberg.  SylL  370, 1.  72,  inscription  circ.  278  b.c., 

mentioning  priesthood,  Afjpfjrpog  «eac  Afnujrpos  K6prfs,     L  90  Afipxjrpos  mi 
K6prit  Ilv$oxfiff<n'ov, 

^  Caria.  Athymbra:  R.  51.  Knidos:  R.  52.  Halikamassos : 
R.  65. 

Sicily. 

^^  Syracuse:  R.  103,  129.    Diod.  Sic.  11.  26  6  T€k<op  dx  piv  rmw 

\a<^vp«»p  KaT€(TK€V€ur€  paovs  a^idXdyovs  Aqpsfrpos  Koi  Kdprjs,     Cf.  ra  K6ptM  at 

Syracuse,  R.  68.    Gela :  R.  130.     At  Selinus,  Demeter  Mako^pog  and 
Persephone  naaiKpaT€ia  :  R.  71. 

^^  Akrai :  C,  I,  G,  543 '  Nufi^ir  'Up»vo£  p»apoimKras  dypaU  0€ais, 
Cf.  5432  2f/3<ir(i;oproff  ^fcov  dyv^y  KoXXiycvcc^. 

*"  At  Tauromenion :  i3. 5643  BiaU  dyvaU  x<^«^/>«>y.     Hesych.  s.v, 

Upa  UapBevos'  rf  Arfpifrrip  [?  ff  Afipjfrpog^ 

*"  Henna:  Cic.  Verr,  4.  §  107  ubi  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  Syracusani 
festos  dies  anniversarios  agunt,  celeberrimo  virorum  mulierumque  con- 
ventu  .  . .  mira  quaedam  tota  Sicilia  privatim  ac  publice  religio  est 
Cereris  Ennensis.  §  108  nee  solum  Siculi  verum  etiam  ceterae  gentes 
nationesque  Ennensem  Cererem  mazime  colunt.  §  109  qui  accessistis 
Ennam  vidistis  simulacrum  Cereris  e  marmore,  et  in  altero  tempio 
Liberae.  Sunt  ea  perampla  atque  praeclara  sed  non  ita  antiqua.  ex 
acre  fuit  quoddam  modica  amplitudine  ac  singulari  opere,  cum  facibus, 
perantiquum,  omnium  illorum  quae  sunt  in  eo  fano,  multo  antiquissi- 
mum.  §110  ante  aedem  Cereris  in  aperto  ac  propatulo  loco  signa 
duo  sunt,  Cereris  unum,  alterum  Triptolemi,  et  pulcerrima  et  perampla 
.  .  .  insistebat  in  manu  Cereris  dextra  simulacrum  pulcerrime  factum 
Victoriae. 

Tarentum  :  vide  Geogr,  Reg,  s,  v. 
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Carthage. 

'^  Diod.  Sic.  I4«  77  M^  ^  ravra  iratrav  ri^  ir6kip  dtta-tdmpunna  Kortax^ 
jcal  dcof  •  .  .  ov  vap€iXri<l>6T€t  dc  cV  roif  lr/)Otff  o(rrr  Kt^pi/v  oCrre  AripffrpOj  ravnuf 
i(p€ig  Tov£  €iriaTfiJLOTdTOV£  r&v  TToKirav  KOTforrja'tv  koI  furh  waaTi^  a€§iM6Ttpve 
riig  Btiis  i^pvaafjuvoi  rag  Bvaias  roig  r&v  'EXXijvwir  tBtfrw  itroiovv. 

Titles  of  Kore  referring  to  vegetation  and  agriculture. 

^^^  Kafmo<t>6po£ :  R.  30. 

^  IloXv/Sota  :  Hesych.  s,  V,  0€6s  ru  vn  ivuav  flip  "Aprtfus  vrro  dc  flfXXaw 
Kdpi;.      Cf.  McXt^oio,  R.  37. 

^  ^Xoca :  Hesych.  S.  V,  ^Xocav*  r^v  KSptfP  TTip  6Mh»  ovra»  #caXov(rf  AcK»rcr. 

Month  «XotJo-(Off  at  Sparta :  Collitz,  DiakcL  Inschr,  4496.     Hesych.x.r. 

^Xv^acoff*  fiijv  rtff.  Steph.  Byz.  J.  t^.  ^Xiow*  AoiccdaifuSvtoi  dc  rcby  fiffpap  ha 
^Xtdariov  jcoXovcri. 

d  ?  McXiTtfdi/f :  Porph.  de  Antr.  Nymph.  18  ras  A^fu/rpor  IcpcaM  c»r  r^s 

X^opias  Btat  fiv<rrida£  fUkia-aag  ol  nakaioi  (koKovp  avTrfp  t€  rrfp  K6pfiP  ftcXtr^di;. 
Cf.  Hesych.  s,  v,  MiXiaaai,  Find.  Py/h.  4.  106  xpl^f^^  &pBwT9P  fukia' 
aaf  AcX^tdoff  avrofioTtj^  iccXdd^.  Schol.  i5,  fjLiXlaaas  dc  Kvpiois  fUp  r^  rijt 
AiifiriTpog  Up€iag  <l>aar\  KaTaxpr}OTiKS>g  dc  Koi  riis  nda-as  dm  r6  rov  (^ov  KoBapdp 
,  ,  ,  oTi  di  Koi  rhs  trtpi  rh  Uph  bucriKowras  pvfiifMg  MeXlaaag  cXcyoy,  tApoarias 
6  naraptifg  axfirjytiTai  \tyiop  ,  .  .  Svtv  yiip  Nvfi^v  o0rc  Ari/ttirpos  Upow 
Tiparai  .  .  .  o&T€  ydfws  ovdciff  Sp€v  Nvfi^cDv  avyrtXiiToi, 

^•^  Festival  of  Upoxcuprfrripia  I  HarpOCr.  S,  v.  npoxBuptjrfipia,  AvKovpyot 
€P  rfj  tS>p  KpoK<optba>p  btabiKaaiq:  ioprrf  nap*  *Adrjvaiois  ypa<f>ofi€vrf  [leg.  ayofUpt) 

ore  doKti  dnUpai  ^  KSprj.     See  Athena-chapter,  vol.  i,  p.  292,  R.  28. 

?  Marriage  and  child-birth. 

^«^»  e€apo(t>6pos  at  Athens:  R.  17a  ?At  Delos:  R.  91.  ?At 
Friene  :  R.  99.     ?  At  Syracuse  :  R.  68. 

^  Xftpoyoyia  :  Hesych.  S.  V,  fi  n€pa€<l>6prj.  Follux,  I.  37  Koprjs  napa 
2tic(Xca>Tatr,  6f oya/Lua  /cat  * Ap6€a<fi6pia,     Cf.  R.  1 24. 

Independent  worship  of  Kore-Fersephone  apart  from  Demeter. 
i«8a  ?  At  Athens:  R.  114,  135.     Sparta:  R.  117. 

^  At  Megalopolis:  FauS.  8.  31,  8  rov  vabv  dt  tS>p  /ixryciXwr  6€a>p  €(rr'iP 
Uphv  €V  df^t^  KCii  Kdprjs"  \idov  de  to  aydkpa  7roda>v  o/tro)  pdkiarra'  rcuviai  dc 
€7r€xov(Ti  fita  navrbs  to  fidOpop*  is  tovto  to  i€p6p  yvpai^X  pip  top  irdvra  earip 
€arodos  XP^^^f  °*  ^*  apdpts  ov  nXiop  ^  dna^  kqtA  SfTO£  tKuaTOu  is  airrb  iaiaori. 

(Cf.  Despoina-cult,  R.  119^)  ?  Fergamon,  Kore-Mise :  Aih,  MHL  6, 
p.  138  "hvQis  'Up€ia  Miaij  Kdpjj  t6p  fici>p6p  dviSrjK*,  Kyzikos :  R.  128. 
Nisa,  nearTralles:  R.  124.     Lokri  Epizephyrii :  R.  134. 

c  ?  At  Erythrai:  Dittenberg.  SyiL  370,  inscription  mentioning  priest- 
hood ofKdprjs  SwTcipiyr,  1.  83,  circ.  278  B.C.,  but  vide  R.  154. 
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d  ?  At  Hipponion  (Vibo-Valentia)  :  Strab.  256  diik  rA  thXtiymva  cZvcu 

rh  mpiKtlfitva  x^P^  '^  dvBrjpa  rrjw  KSprfP  ^k  2iKM\las  d^ucptiaBai  dcvpo 
of&okoyfia-awrap*  tK  dc  rovrov  reus  yvvtu^  tp  tBti  yryovcv  iarOoKoyup  koX 
(rrt<lxnnpr\oK€t»f  i&oTf  raif  ioprais  alaxp^p  cbcu  artilmpovg  ^priroiif  ^pav.    Cf. 

inscription  from  Hipponion,  Orelli-Henzen,  Inscript.  vol.  3,  p.  143, 
no.  1476. 

®  ?  Akragas :  R.  131^.     ?  Alexandria :  Strab.  98  WSl^^v  rwa  Kvfaa;- 

vhv  $tap6y  ical  <nropdo<l>6pop  rov  raiy  Kopdmp  dy&pos  tXBtip  €ls  Alyvnrop 
Umpfl  [HoatidciPtos]  Karii  r^y  dtvTipop  ^vtpyirtiv. 

The  Eleusinian  and  other  state-mysteries. 

Local  cult  of  Eleusis. 
'••  Hom.  H.  Dem,  473  : 

17  dc  [AfjftiTnjp]  KtoviTa  0€fuaTonSkois  ffatrtXtvai 
dcifr,  TpuTToKifji^  re  AtoicXti  rt  vXtf^linr^, 
EvfiShrov  rt  pifj  KfXcf  ff  rjyffropi  Xa»y, 
dpfia-fjuxrvprip  ff  UpS>p  Koi  intffipabtp  Hpyta  nturi, 
T/MirroXcfi^  t€  UoXv^ctvo)  r* ,  iirl  roU  dc  AtoxXfi, 
(T€fA»a,  rd  T    oS  irtfc  core  irape^ifxtp  o(rre  nvOta-Bai, 
oCr    dxtttp'  lUya  yap  n  6tw  atfiag  laxdvti  avdr/p, 

270:  oXX*  ^yc  poi  vffdv  r€  fuyav  Koi  P»ia6p  \m    avrif 

Twvxdvrnp' Trdt  d^fior  vjraX  w6Kip  alnv  rt  rtlxog, 
KaKXiX^pov  KoBviTtpBtp,  in\  irpoCxopri  koKwv^, 

Fame  of  the  mysteries. 
*"*  Find.  Frag.  102  : 

^/Stoff  Saris  tdo>v  tKtlva  koCKop 

tlaip  vn6  x^dva'  olbtp  fitp  fiiov  Ktipog  rtXtvrav 

olitv  di  btdaborop  dpxdv, 

^  Soph.  0.  C.  1050 : 

XafiirdtriP  dtcrcuSf  ot  norplai  (Ttfivh 

riBrjPovprai  riXrj  0paroi(rtP  &p  kcu  xP^<^^^ 

k\jJ£  tiri  yXoiXTtrif  /ScjSoicc  frpo<nr6K»p  EvfAokniddv, 

c  Soph.  Frag,  719  : 

&  rpurdXjSioi 
jccti^oi  fiporSiVy  01  ravra  dtpx^tprts  reXi; 
fioXoxr'  ig  *Adov  roicrdt  yap  p6voi£  tKtt 
Cfjp  iari,  roU  d*  5XXoiO't  ndpr    tKtl   Kaxa. 

d  Eur.  Here,  Fur,  613 : 

ra  pvarap  d*  5/>yi'  rjvrvxfja    Id&p, 
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•  Isocr.  Pamg.  §  a8  n^  riXfnyv,  %i  ol  pgnajfimt  wwpl  rr  njf  vw  flm 
rtXfur^ff  wak  rov  irvpravror  crffipot  f'faff  r&r  Asttar  S^icwn.  (X  Alilt 
EUusin.  Dind.  voL  i,  (K  421  ^Uom  J^fov  r^  i^vldar  .  •  .  mI  o£k  ^  vafcf 
ml  popp6pf  KMurofUpout.     Cf.  R.  823 1 

^  i^iiM.  Pal,  II.  4a  (referring  to  die  myatieries): 

T&p  Ihfo  lapf  Cfounp  cuaydfa,  km^  hf  bfoft 

Eleusinian  cult  taken  over  by  Athens. 

'**  Pans.  I.  38,  3  rovror  r^y  £0fiaX«w  di^uoMm  XSyowrw  in  Opjait 
UoovftdAiof  fnuSa  Unu  ical  Xt6wiit .  .  •  raraXvoprai  M  M  rdurftc  rdr  wAfyur, 
«iff  'EXciMTtWovff  ^ff  rii  SXXa  'ABifmiimv  JcoriyM^ovt  &raf  Wf  rtktiw  n^  rvXcr^ 
r&  dc  Iffp^  TW  ^oiv  Eif/ioXiroff  mdi  at  Bvyanpn  dpmaw  ol  KfXfov*  cuXoun  tt 
on^of  Jl6fUl>tn  re  ffar<&  ravra  ml  ^Offffpot .  •  •  rfXtvn^crayror  M  EiyiAffw 
ISSjpv^  99iirtpot  Xc/irfnu  rAv  ira(dii9,  tv  aMi  K^ffWEtf  A7<irp6f  KfliyMnt 
'AyXavpov  ml  *E/)fUMi  inuda  cImu  XSymnnif^  dXX*  o&c  Ei|iAffiiv.     Cf*  205^* 

^  Herod,  i.  30  (Tellos,  in  time  of  Solon)  yfyoyioifff  'AAfm&coi  ^4xf 

irp6ff  Tty^  cl(rrvyffiTOPtw  cir  *EXf  v<rm  /Swytfjotig  ml  rpoai^ir  ww^ovc  riir  «roX<}iliir 
<farffAiFc  rnXXiOTo. 

>**  Schol.  Aristoph.  PiW.  1014  "HpoiiX^r  Anor^  ^f&v  funSvAn-  «fef  Be 

mpyiniv  'H/xueXca  ivtv^aaw  fUKp6.  fMvarvipta  cfftCToftoro.  Initiation  of  aliens 
through  adoption,  Plut  7%^J.  33  ml  roOro  [r6  fivtjBiipiu]  vtnjp^  ovrocr 
\t6is  Aioo-icovpots]  *A^idvov   notrfaafUvov  irtudas  m  Hvkios  'HpoJcXra.      Cd 

ApolL  ^2'^/.  a.  5,  §  12. 

*••  Mysteries  open  to  the  whole  Hellenic  world  before  the  sixth 
century  (?).     Horn,  ff,  Dem.  480 : 

SXPiog  tg  rod*  Bnciirtv  inixBowliov  avBp&ntav' 

hi  d*  orcX^f  Upmv^  6g  r   dfifiopog  o0  iroff  6iAoi<op 

dttrav  t^ii  (I>$ifup6s  ntp  imh  C^<t>^  Mvp&twn, 

^^°  Soph.  Antig,  11 19: 

Mcdccff  dc  [Atdwovff] 
nayKolvois  ^EXtvaiviag 
Ai;ovff  cV  KcSXiroif. 

Xen.  jnif/^  6.  3,  6  Xryrrcu  ficy  TptTrrAc/iOff  6  inUrtpoi  irp6yovos  ra  AfjfUfrpoi 
Koi  K6pTj£  apprira  Upa  wpwrotg  (€vois  dcZfoi  'HpaxXcc  t€  ry  v/Acrcp^  ^PXTY'VI 
Koi  Aioa'K6p<uv  Toh>  vptripoiv  noKlroiv, 

^^*  Herod.  8,  65  r^v  6/>T^if  ^yovo-c  'A^vaibi  ova  irayra  ^rca  tJ  Mi;rpl  ml 
rj  YMvpHf  ical  ovrttf  re  6  pov\6pjevo£  #cat  r»tr  ^(XXoov  'EXX^vaov  pvirraC  kou,  r^y 
^vrip  T^ff  OKOuciff  cV  rauTj;  rj  6/)Tg  {aic;(a^ovo-(. 
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"*  Isocr.  Paneg,  157  Ev/ioXTrt^  Koi  KfipvK€g  «V  rfj  T€\€Tjj  T«v  fkvtmiptmv 
,  •  .  Koi  rcuff  SKXois  fiapfidpoig  ftpy€(r6ai  t&p  Up&p  S>airtp  roii  avhpoff>6voig^ 
vpoayopfvovai, 

*"  Admission  of  women:  Aristid.  Eleustn,  (Dind.  vol.  i,  p.  415) 

otra  fup  dfj  Bias  cxf^/xcwi,  tthov  ytviai  irannKrfitiSy  €vhaip6¥9»9  a»dp&v  Koi  yvvai' 

KtAp  iv  roii  dpprjTots  <l)aapa(nv,     Cf.  Aristoph.  Ran.  409-412.    (Dem.) 

Kara    Nfatp.    135*    '    Avatas  yap  6  croi^iOT^ff  Mtraptipas  ^v   ipaaTrjs  .  .  , 

iPovX^Srj  Koi  fivrjaai  avTTjv,  Of  slaves :  Theophilus,  Frag.  Com.  Graec. 
vol.  3,  Meineke,  p.  626  : 

Kalroi  ri  (l>fjfu  Ka\  ri  tpoM  fiovKtvofJuu  ; 
irpoiovg  dirUvcu  t6p  dyamfrbp  dtarr6rrfPf 
TOP  rpo<l>€a,  t6v  acur^pa,  di    tp  cidov  p6fiovg 
""^XrjpaSj  tpaBop  ypapfiaT,  ipv^Orjp  0foit. 

Cf.  R.  182. 

"*  State  supervision:  official  management:  order  of  ceremonies. 
?  Period  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus. 

Andoc.  de  Myst.  III  17  yap  BovX^  cVci  KoBMivBai  €p£KKi  Mcrh.  rhp 
^£Ktupoi  p6fAOP,  ts  «fXcvf(  r^  vartpaUf  t&p  pwrnipicip  tbpop  iroiciv  cV  rf 
*EXcv(rm^. 

Fifth  century. 

"*  C.  I.  A.  I.  I,  fragmentary  inscription  found  at  Athens  relating 
to  financial  and  other  arrangements  before  b.  c.  450:  ol  dc  Uptmoioi 

raiu€V€a\6fap  &antp  Kar  ap\^rip  tp  ry  ['EXcuam  Up^\  .  .  .  ^op  iiri  t^  pap^ 
Up€a  Ka\  [t6p  Up€a\  toip  Btolp'  Ka\  t6p  if  pea  rc^v  ?  6€0v\  .  . .  XapPavtiv.  lb.  B, 
1.  4  <mop^£  €ipai  Tciiai  pvarrjai  koi  roig  ivinrijO'iP  koI  tois  aKoKovBoiaiP  «rat 
SXXoun  Toi£  TovTotp  Ka\  * Adrfvaloicrip  UnacriP,  Sp^fiP  dc  r6v  \p6pov  t£>p  airopdckp 
Tov  McToytiTPiapos  prjv6s  dn6  dixoprfvias  ical  r6v  Bor}^popi&va  Kal  rov  Uvapo^i&pos 
pt^pi  d€KdTTjg  larapivov,  rat  di  anovdhs  tipai  cV  r^(rt  n^ktaipf  ^ap  xpSiprai  rf 
Up^  Kai  *ABrfpaioLaiP  fVet  eV  T§aiP  avrjjo'iP  iroktiriv.  rots  dc  3Xeifo<ri  pvarrjpioia'ip 
rhs  airopdiis  €ipai  tov  YaptjXuopos  prjp6s  dn6  dixoprjpias  kcli  t6p  * Apdtarripi^pa  icat 
TOV   E\a(f>Tjfio\iS)vos  p^XP^  df ledrr/r  iarap^pov, 

"•  Early    fifth-century    inscription:   A/h.    Miith.    1899,    p.    253 

[*Edo;(0'€]v  [t^  BovX,7l  koi  t^  di7/i^*  ©[rjc  VLapai^axr^  €ypappdT(V€'  ffporeJXcta 

[^i;€]y  Tovs   ieporrotovs   *E\€V(npmp  :   icm  [ «]i»  [r^  *EX]€vo'«»{tIy   r]5  : 

*Epp^   *Epaya>pit^   :    Xdpiauf  alya  :  [ Kpi^p  :  [noo-fidjcoi/i  [Kpt6]p: 

'Aprcfudi  atya  :  TcXccrtdpd/M) :  Tpt[7rToXefiy  oiv  (?)  nXovra)]i't :  fife  'laicjx^  :  Oeoip 

Tpirroav  ^oapxop  tp  Tjj  (opjj]  (the  Same  in  more  fragmentary  state  in 
C.  I.  A.  I.  5). 

^^  Plut.  Fend.   13,  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  t6  ip 
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^^  Strab.  395  ^EXfvtrtr  «tOUt,  ^  9  t&  r^  Awurpor  2rp^  r$r  *EXffV9wi£« 
ml  5  fivoTuc^t  011^69  6v  jmrwomvoirfy  'Imm  l^^^^  Btarpov  d/^fwrtfot  diw^MPv 
.  .  •  IIcpucXffiDvr  cirumirovyrof  rfir  Ipynv. 

*^  Decree  referring  to  the  older  temple  found  at  Eleosis :  Aik.  MiU. 

1^941  P*  1^3  ^  'P»ir^  r^  wapk  tov''Aotuk  yttfivfmtnu  XMmt  xP^^iuwmn 
EXmcipiBtP  Tw  KoBgptnuwmir  ^k  rov  m^  rov  4PX^^  •  .  .  ^  ^  r&  fipi 
i^pmvuf  al  Up€uu  dcr^aXfirmra. 

'"^  Dittenb.  •Sy/'/L  13,  inscription  found  at  Eleusis  (?  420  b.  a)  Ad£ip 

T9  fiovk§  aul  n)»  di^/if  .  •  .  Mipx'vBtu  roof  BmSw  rov  nifHrav  mr&  r&  vt^/w 
col  n)y  fioyrtuof  r^y  ry  AfX^dv  'AApo^ovf  ^ir&  r&y  ^rardr  {Mf^wmw  KptBSm  |4 
IXoTToy  i)  cicrca  •  .  .  /yX/yccv  M  ro^  dk|/u(px<»v'  Mir&  rove  d^/iow  ml  vcyiafii- 
diSMu  natr  Upowoung  roU  *EXnfaw6&€w  *£X«u<r6iadr.  mnSpx*''^  ^  "^  *^ 
avfifMuxovt  Korii  roMu  xtXcucrai  dc  ml  5  UfioKJiamis  xol  5  dydovxof  /iwrrfpbir 
awapxtirffat  rovt  'EXXiyivf  rov  m^Mrov  mri  r&  warpia  ml  rqr  §iafTnam  r^  ^ 
AfX^r  .  .  •  ^irayyfXXciy  di  rijp  fftniKifp  ml  Tfcnv  JXXgo-iy  «tfX«oi  rjw 
'EXXi;niegoriy  (hm*  h¥  16kji  alrrj  dvpordv  f Iwu,  Xfyo»rar  /uir  mrft  A  'A^imdi 
off'apxoiTcu  jcal  o2  (rv/ifuixM,  ttcnimu  ^  /ii^  ^irtrgrTowag  jcfXcvoproff  M  Ar^ 
dpxttrBai  iaw  /SovXwinu,  jcotA  rik  wirpua  ml  ri^i'  luufrtiav  n^  ^  Atk^A^ :  .  • . 
^ly  d^  rovff  Uponowiif  aw6  {Up  rov  irrXoMW  mM-i  ^  Et^/ioXirldai  ^(ifYtifntiimu, 
rpiTToiap  dc  p6apxow  XPVfnSffcptfv  roiv  ^oiir  iiutTtp^  cM  rAv  KptB&»  ml  rfit 
frvpttv  ml  rf  TpurroXcVy  koI  rf  ^c ^  ml  r^  ^(9  ical  r^  Ev/SovX^,  ccpciov  ccoory 
rcXcoy  Koi  TJ  *AOrfvaiqi  povp  xpvo'<$ic(p«0y.  rhg  dc  ^Xar  jcpi^df  xac  irvpovr  airodo- 
fuvovg  Tov£  Ifpotrototfg  fura  rrjs  Povkrjs  dvaBrifioTa  dpariBoKU  roiv  Btoiv  ...  ml 
€mypd<f)€tp  roiff  tamBrnuuri^  on  an6  rov  Kopjrov  rrjs  carapx^  jav^BtOtf  koi 
E\kfjvci>p  rS>p  airapxoyApoav'  rols  dc  ravra  ittiwwTi  iroXXa  ayaOa  c2ku  ml  WKOp^ 
niap  Jcal  nokvKopniap  oiriv€g  tp  fjJi  dbiKcixn  *A6rjpatovs  fxfjbi  rffp  iroXtv  itffie  rw 

Inscriptions  of  fourth  century  and  later  periods. 

*"  C.  7.  A,  2.  442,  prayer  of  the  Milesian  6*<apoi  at  the  great 

mysteries,  c<^'  vyidq,  koX  awrqpln^  rov  dfifiov  rov  *A6rjpai<op  «rat  nai^p  ml 
yvpaucap  koI  rov  rStp  MiXrjaiap  hrntov  Koi  Trotdttv  Jcal  yvpaiKW, 

'**  Eph.  Arch,  1883,  p.  no  (the  Xoyoboala  of  Eleusinian  oflScials  in 

the  time  of  LycurgUS,  B.  C.  329-328)  A,  1.  I  \6yog  imarar&p  *EX€v<rtp6$€P 
KOI  rofuap  rolp  Otolv  ,  »  ,  ro  irtptop  napii  raiuaip  roiv  Btolv  Moi  trapk  ra^i^  rocy 
utoip,  ...  1.  4  <movdo<f>6pois  cirl  p^trap  th  fivon^pta  r^  /xcyaXa  :  .  •  .  1.  4  ^ 
^(^yfTfois  EvfAo\nid&p  ils  fcuyiy  fivarrjpiois  .  ,  ,  iirurrdrcuf  e»ff  Bvaiap  fiv<rrrjfHois, 
Id,  B,  1.  46  tnapxTJ  {st'c)  ^Tffirirpi  kcli  K6pu  ml  DXovriuM  p.  (Cf.  1.  4  r6p 
pap^p  rov  HKovntvos  Jcal  r^v  ^wpop  roip  Bttpotp.)     1.  46  cVcorarcuff  fVl  AffPOia 
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cfff  ^uanxna  6vaai  .  .  .  wkip^i  tU  r6  'EXcvfriViov  to  cV  ^Aorci  .  .  .  aiw  r^ 
KOfAiij  an*  *AyfXdoTov  Utrpag.     1*  7^  fivrfo-is  dvolv  r&v  df)fioo'mp. 

*  1.  49  X^^P^  ^^^  KoBripcu  rh  Up6p  t6  *EXcv(rivi  .  .  •  Koi  r^y  olidav  i^p 

Upb»  oH  ^  l€p€M  olKti, 

^  1.  30  [an6  rStv  fjMr6<ofidr»p]  A  ffuaBtno'WP  6  PaatXtvs  Kai  ol  irdpcdpoi  kol  ol 
hntrrarai  ol  'EXc^cru^cir  ml  ol  nri/icXi/rol  rwv]  i»v<rnjpMP  (cf.  1.  33). 

^^  C  71  ^.  4.  323^  €ir(idrj  ol  imiUkrjToi  t&p  fivarrjplap  ol  xf^po^oPffB^pnt 
r6v  ipiovrhp  r^y  ctri  IloXvcvierov  SpxoPTos  rds  t€  Ovtrias  KSvaop  ,  ,  .  rj  t€ 
A/jfjofrpi  KM  tS  K6pif  Kai  roU  SKkoit  Btots  oh  vdrpwv  ^p^  (mip  re  r^r  BovXi;^ 
ml  Tov  dijfiov  r&p  'ABfjpaitup  Ka\  iraidup  Koi  yvpaut&p  ml  rov  Piuriktttt  *KpTiy6vmi, 
Cf.  614b 

"*  C.  /.  -4.  4.  104*  (b.c.  36a-i),  seeBuIL  Corr,  Hell.  1889,  p.  443, 

IkiaBai  t6p  lirjpop  dcKO  Suf^pas  .  .  •  rovg  dc  alp*6€PTag  dimfciy  fV  r^  'EXcvo'im^ 
rf  cV  itrrti  irtpl  rStp  6pciP  t&p  aptpurprfTovpipap  Trjt  Upas  opyadog .  . .  napeipai 
di  rhp  Paaikia  Koi  t6p  Upo<f>avTTip  Kai  t6p  dt^bovxoP  .  .  .  Kai  EvpoKiribas  «ai  tS>p 

SXXtap  T&p  *ABrjpai€OP  t6p  fiovXdpiPop,    Cf.  Bekker,  Anecd,  p.  287  ^pyas'  r^ 

Upii  X^p*a  jcoXccrcu  r^  a<f>itpc»pjpa  roig  6€<ns, 

*•*  Eph,  ,Arch,    1887,   p.    176,    inscription    from   Eleusis    (third 

century  B.  C.)  t^^p  rj  BovXjj  mi  r^  ^4ft^*  cn-fcd^  ol  iviptkrjTai  t&p  pvtrm' 
pi»p  .  .  .  rds  re  Ovo'lag  SOvaop,  Baai  KaO^KOP  avrois  tp  rf  cytovrf ,  TJ7  rt 
Lfiprfrpi  KcX  rj  Upji  ical  roU  ^(XXoip  Btots  ots  irdrpiop  ^p^  vrrip  rtjg  BovXrjg  Kai 
TOV  Arfpov  Kai  iraidcDV  Kai  yvraiKwv*  HOvaap  di  KtA  r^  vpoBvpara,  Kai  r6  [tvyog 
fFaptaKtvaaap  €k  rap  Idiap  iU  t^p  KOfub^p  t»v  UpS>p  .  .  .  iirtpfk^Brja-op  dc  Kai 
rfjg  SXad€  fXdatas  Kai  rrjg  *E\tv<rm  ^laoK^ov  vnobo)fit'  oxravrflftf  dc  ml  t&p 
np6£  *Aypap  pv(mjpi<ap  y€popJp»p  dir  €P  r^  ipuxur^  di^  rh  avprtXtiaBat  ra 
'£Xfv<rcvui*  dirfaT€t\a»  di  «ral  ts  ra  'EXcvcrtVta  Ovpa  ravpop,  Cf.  C.  I.  A, 
2.  315  rot£  Upo'is  oU  HBvop  [ol  €nipt\rjTai  tS>p  pv<mipwp^  €<f}*  vyuuf  Kai 
vwnjpuf  T^£  /SovX^ff  jcal  tov  dtjpov  leal  rd>y  SXKtap  oaoi  tla\p  tCpovs  jcal  ^iXol  rov 

tiipov  (early  third  century  e.  c.). 

"**  BulL  Corr,  HelL  1900,  p.  96  (second  century  b.c.)  tto^  toTs 

* Ap(f>iKTvoa'ip'  (trddfi  yryovcvcu  leal  oi/yciXcx^oi  tw^p^t&p  ovpo^op  irap*  *X0rjPcuois 
ovpfiifiriKi  npcoTOP,  l>p  6  dtjpog  dfroyriov  tS>p  €P  dpBponroig  dyaO&p  apXT/^s 
KaraaraBiUf  iy  pip  tov  Brjpia>dovt  piov  peniyaytp  tovs  dvBpdmovs  €ls  rjptp&njTa 
vapcuTtos  d*  (y€vfidrj  ttjs  irp6s  uXXi^Xovc  KoiPtoPtaSf  ilaayaycup  Trjp  t&p  pvtTTtjpuop 
napddofTiVj  kqI  dm  Tovrtop  irapayytikas  toIs  Sarao'iP  or*  peyurrop  ayaBdp  tOTiP 
€P  dv6pumoi£  rj  irp6s  iavrovs  XPl^'*-^  '"'  **"  wiorif,  rri  ti  t&p  hoBipTtop  \mh  tS^p 
BtStP  irtpl  tS>v  dpOpdmap  pdpap  Kai  Ttjs  nmdtiag'  6poi<os  dc  Kai  TTfs  tov  Kapnov 
napad6<Tf<o£  Idiq.  pip  ibi^aro  r6  bStpov  koip^p  dc  ttjp  c£  iavrap  ivxp^oriop  Tois 
'EXXijo'cv  dntbcDKfp.  .  .  . 

**•  C.  I,  A,  2.  467.     Ditt.  SylL  347  (inscription  b.c   100)  fVl 

MljdciOV     &pXOVTO£  .    .   .  €do^tP     T^     ^^IfJ^^    •    •    •    cVcid^     ol     f^lj/Soi  .   .   .  flCr^    TOV 
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Koaiofvov  naX  roO  Icpctif  rov  dqimv  aoA  rftr  Xc^pfrisp  Mi2  r&r  ^ifyifr&r  Ar^fwn^ 
<rdy  re  r^  *Apr4fudi  rj  'Ayporipf  ^  ArXocr  Anwivomo  M  ml  r^  ^mnmr^fv 
rotr  Itpois  h  ArXoiff  ml  npomifflmw  oMy  ml  ropTlaKx*"'  jkaavmff,  ^pB/^r^  ^ 
Koi  rotff  ftwmipioig  rois  fiovt  iw  *EXfiNripi  t§  tfvpiy  ml  a^ral  ^JSuvMr^vw  4 

^  C.  /.  A.  3.  5.    Ditt.  SylL  387  ^period  of  Bfarcns  Anidiiii) 

^n/ifXf urAu  omK  &r  it\  waptanfu^Sdii  rii  Irp&  ff£fftfa|ii»(  *iKtwuMtw  0U  inw 
mi  i(  iartms  *EX€vaMk  ,  •  •  Md)(&u  rf  Ag|i*f»  wpoirr6(n  rf  mw^if  m 
4^itfimf  mr&  r&  4px<''^  p^fufui  ^cv  'EXciNr/radc  mdr  k^ifimn  Tf  Tpirf  M 
dcm  rov  Boiyd|po|UMPot  •  .  .  2ni  tj  TfrpiSfti  M  dim  wvpawipf^^maw  n&  If p&  fi^XF 
roO  'EXffvo-fiWov  rov  vir&  r^  irdXn  .  • .  Irtid^  ml  6  ^mduwi^g  roSr  tfnv 
oyyeXXci  mrd  ra  vur/Ma  t§  Ifpcif  r^c  'AA^mf  ^  i)!rfi  n&  IfpA  ml  i}  wi^m^ 
flrovoo  oTpanL  Koxh  rk  ahrk  dt  t§  ivAqi  M  dm  rov  Bo^J^WfuApor  «povn£ai 
rf  KoafUfri  riuf  i^fimnf  Sytuf  rabt  ^0q|3ovff  ir^DUv  ^EXcwniMiSt  ficni  rov  ofirov 
axifuavs  vaptrntimmnas  rh  Upd.  .  •  •  ytme&ai  bi  ri^  ywA/i^  mvnir  ^MPy^ 
Koirj  4(  'Apeiov  mSyov  /SovX^  ml  rj  /SovXg  rm^  ^'  ml  rf  Upo^Anjf  ml  rf 
yfWi  r&v  EvfuiXindAv. 

***  C.  /.  A.  3.  267,  inscription  on  seat  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysoi^ 
'E^t^y^rov  /£  ElwarpMiw  x^^wrowyrov  (?  Eleusinian,  vide  Hermes  ao,  p.  IS| 
Dittenberger)  ;  cf.  fS.  241  DvAixynTOTov  *Bf;yi^.    li.  720  (at  Ekosis) 

'AiroXXwMoy  *E(iiyffrfjp  i(  E^/ioXmdttv.  ^A.  i^rrA.  1895,  p.  I07  Ttfi^mg 
KXavdcoff  . . .  Uptit  UvOiov  *AirtfXX»Mff,  t^ir/^^  ^(  ElfiokwMw.     Bull.  Corr. 

Hell.  1882,  p.  436  (inscription  from  Eleusis  later  than  Marcus  Aurelius) 

f  ^Tyiyr^ff  fivarrfpUiv. 

^^  Eph,  Arch,  1883,  p.  78  Aevieiov  Mtfifuw  nrl  /3a»fif  QopiKtow  t6p  cM 
dqdovx*^^ . . .  fxvrforairra  Bthv  \ovkiop  Owj pov , . .  koi  AvroKpdropa  Mapicw  Kvpflikum 

*AjTtt>vtyoir:  vide  R.  175.    Cf.  inscription,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell,  1895,  p.  1 19: 

Ktxi  uo^lji  kXtivop  Koi  a-€/iPmv  <l>ayropa  pvkt&p 

Atjov£  Koi  Kovprjs  dyp6»  6pag  irpAiroKop 
ts  .  ,  . 

Koi  rcXcr^ff  dp€<f)rjvf  .  ,  . 
Awrovidfjp  rf  €pvriafp  a/dkkvTOV  *A»r»piPOP, 

Eph,  Arch,  ib.  p.  109,  inscription,  1.  24  (b.c.  329-8)  t6v  K^pvK^v  oUop 
at  Eleusis. 

^^  C.  I.  A.  2.  597  (inscription  fourth  century  b.c.)  cVcid^  EveC^tipos 

6  irdptdpos  Tov  /3a(7(Xco>f  KoXms  koi  <^cXor(fuoff  /xcra  rov  ycyovc  t»p  Ktiptmmp 
IntptXri^  tS>p  ntpi  ra  fivtrr^pia.  Id.  4,  p.  4  fiveif  dt  (Lxu  rois  odai  KripvKtgp 
Koi  Evpokm^S>v .  .  .  toiv  fivtrrag  roifs  *E\tv(rivi  pvovfupovs  tp  rg  avX§^  tovs  di 

(p  flfoTci  fivovp€pov£  (p  rf  *EXcv(rivtA>,  fifth  century  B.  C. 

Dittenb.  Syll,^  651  {Eph,  Arch.  1890,  p.  83),  decree  of  the  Eumol- 
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pidai  found  at  Eleusis,  mtJ^ri  TXi^irdXcfuw  rh  rov  KKovtwvo^  Up6v  KoXm 
iK&afUffrtPy  ifraiP€(rai  avrhv  .  •  .  yc/iciy  dc  avr^  Koi  fitpida  iy  yaxmjplnv  r&w 
lirydXair  icul  r«v  irp6s  "hypaw  6<nifiw€p  Ev/iokirid»p  iicatrTtif,     EpK   Arch, 

1895,  p.  1 13>  inscription  from  Eleusis,  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  honour 

of  citizen  .  .  .  L  1 7  ItptxfxufTovpra  ,  .  .  Koi  r6p  avTOKptiropa  fiv^aavrog  {st'c"^ 
hovmov  KhpfjKiov  Ohfjpov^  t\s  M  rf  ^<(  ttyay6pTa  fivar^pta  koi  tovto  Kara  t6 
$9§UT^w^  ikU  irpoa€idpwravTa  EvfioXnl^riv  avpayay6ifTa  hrti  (?)  jca2  ciriXcyoyra 

'  cTxo/Mv '  (?  do  the  last  words  contain  some  special  reference  to  the 
emperor's  initiation). 

^^  Bull.  Corr,  Hell,  1895,  p.  113  li6<ni  Uoa-eovt  MapaBrnpuw  Bvyarrip 
riTV  iavTTJs  rqBriVf  *Upo<l}d»raf  ptwnpas  .  .   .  raZy  0€a'ip  cvo'c/Sctac  cWxa  (first 

century  a.d.).    Cf.  Uph.  Arch,  1883,  p.  ia6 ;  y,  11. 4-5  (inscription  from 

£leusis,  B.C.  329—8)  €K  T&¥  6rjaavp&v  r&v  *EXtvawi  rouf  BtoiiT  cV  rov  r^ 
nptafixfrtpas  ,  ,  ,  tK  tov  lijt  pcwr/pag, 

'*"  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1895,  p.  113,  inscription  from  Eleusis,  orl 
Uptias  *\aovtas  (first  century  a.  d.). 

^  E^ph.  Arch.  1894,  p.  176,  inscription  found  at  Eleusis  (late 
imperial  period)  mentioning  Eleusinian  (and  other)  sacred  officials, 

AaKl>vff<l>6pos  •  .  .  'Upo(l>dyni£  ,  ,  •  'Upotfxbrrtdis  dvo.  [6]  d^*  iarltw  .  .  . 
"E^Tyi/njff  and  *E$ifyriTal  rptit  .  .  .  *Upoiajpv(  .  .  .  *laKxayc»y6s.  6  inl  /3a»fi^. 
Hvf^poi .  ^aAwrfit .  Uawayijt.  (Cf.  Hesych.  S,  V.  Ihmutit  leg.  Havayfli' 
'ABftpgatM  Up€iai.)     Vide  £ph»  Arch.  1900,   p.    79   [^pcca]   ArjfUfrpos  Koi 

K6pris'  navayfis . . .  (second  centuiy  A.  d.).    Cf.  R.  182,  208. 

*•*»  Eph.  Arch.  1883,  p.  146  oCwofM  JLaXXiarra  .  .  .  cV  yipag  a^owarwy 
Urrdfjuff  ayxJiBvpoi  Arjovg  Koi  Kovprjg  diulhppdpov,  ovdi  fit  vvkt€S  (?)  A^jcrovr* 
TftXlov  K<£Kku>v  \afin6n€V(U. 

^  Eph.  Arch.  1885,  p.  150: 

nvpo(f)6pov  ArffMjjTpos  hntlpoxpv  'ltp6<l>avTip 


"H  Tt  Koi  *Avr«vivov  6fiov  KofifuM^  /SatrcX^aff 
*Apxoii€Pff  rcXcr«y  tfrrtittM  p.vimv6kovi. 

*•"   C.  I.  A.  ^.  gig  €pprf(f>op^<r(ia'ap  rjj  Afifufrpt  koI  KSprj. 
*••  /3.  393  <$  a<t>   iarias  pvrj6tU  irais.     Cf.  406,  443-445. 

^^  Andoc.  irtp\  fivoT.  1 10  KaTrjy6privav  dc  pov  koi  ir€p\  t^s  liecnypuiff,  &£ 
KoraBtiriv  cycl)  cV  r^  'EXct/Ciw^,  96pos  ^  cti;  irdrpior,  iff  Sbf  $j  hcmipiap 
pv<mjpioi£,  T€0vdvcu. 

*••  The  2novd(xt)6poi :  Aeschin.  Eals.  Legal.  §  133  toU  tr7row^io<t>6poit 

Toig  r^£  pvaTTjpt&Tidas  (rirovdar  crayycXXovo'i  ft<SM>i  r»v  'EXXi^yoiy  ^ci»<cccf  ovk 
foirfiaavro.     Cf.  R.  175' 
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»»•  The  'EiTi/icXip-oi :  Arist.  Aih,  PoliL  57  6  dc  fiatrCkws  np&rw  /mf 
fAvarripiw  nri/icXccTtu  fttra  t&v  tvifUXiiT&w  o6ff  6  d^ftor  cxcipoitSm,  dvo  ftci^  ^{ 
*ABrjvau»p  Airavmv,  wa  d'  Ev/ioXirtd»v  m  dc  KrfpvKt^p,  LysiaS,  nar.  *AydoK.  4 
^  .  .  .  *Aydo«ridi7ff  .  .  .  '^dxg  /SoinXm,  ^KXXo  re  $  vnip  ^ft&p  Koi  Bvateur€i  ml 
tvxiu  c^^fTtu  leara  ra  irarpta,  rii  yutv  iw  rf  iwBdlk  *£XciNnyi^,  r^  de  rr  r^ 
'EXcv(7ivi  Ifpf )  fcal  r^ff  iopnit  €irint\rf<nr<u  pwmipiois* 

'^  The  'Icpotrotoi :  Pollux,  8.  107  dcico  ^vrct  [Icpoirocol]  ?i^v  Bv<ria£  rAf 
ntyratTfipidag,  lifv    tU    ArjXop,    r^    cy    Bpavp&vi,   rijp    t&p   *HpeiicXcc«v,   ri^ 

'EXcvo-iKidc.    Ljcurgean  inscription  referred  to  supra,  R.  182,  mentbns 

ol  Itpoiroiol  ol  tK  BovX^f . 

**  The 'EfiTyi/TOi :  vide  R.  180,  182,  186,  188,  193.     Lysias,  «nr. 

'Avdo/c.  §  10  roiir  aypd<t>oi9  [p6poit^  naff  att  Evfuikmiai  ifyyovtrnu.  AndoC. 
V(p\  T&p  Mvarr.  I16  &  KoXXca,  irajtrmp  ta^pwraw  avocruaraTt^  wpStrop  phf 
t(fjyiiy  Ki7pvico>y  &p,  ovx  ^i6v  oxk  i^ffyutrBtu, 

•*a  •icpo^vnyff :  Anih,  Pal,  Append.  246  : 

Off  rcXrr^ff  oyc^cyt  ical  ^pyca  Yrayia;;^a  fcucmuff 
EvficSXTTOt;,  npox€»p  Ifup&tira-av  Sunu 

Eph.  Arch.  1883,  p.  81  (rXaCicoc): 

tpnfia  TTCuriP  hfxiuff  fiparois  (fiattripPpoTa  Afiovf 

fIvacTCff,  d€Kdr^  d*  ^$€  irp6s  dBauArovs* 
^  iuik6p  CK  paKopviP  pvar^pioPf  ov  pdvow  tlKH 

rov  Bavarop  OprfToU  ov  kokop^   dXX*  ayaOov, 

^  Hesych.  S.  v.  i€po(f>dvTrjs'  pvaraycyydsy  ltp€vs  6  to.  pv<rTrjpia  dcueyva»y. 

c  Luc.  Af£t0av.  10  €VTvyxdv(o  hqbovxta  rt  Koi  Upof^dvrri  cat  rois  clXXoiff 
dpprjToirotois  Aemav  <rvpov<Tiv  Sy^qp  *Vi  T^y  dpx^Vy  eyickrjpa  cVdyoirrcff,  on 
aifdpa^fv  avTovSy  Koi  ravra  €v  cidox  or»  c^  oi/irtp  oiciwOrjaav  dviopvpoi  rt  (ici 
Koi  ovK€Ti  ovopatTToi  a>ff  &v  ItpaypvpoL  rjbrj  ytyfprjfifvoi, 

d  Philostr.  Vi^a  ApolL  4.  186  Se  itpo(l>apTrjs  ovk  €pov\(To  naptx^^  ^ 
i€pa, 

«  Arnob.  Adv,  GenL  5.  25  Eumolpus,  a  quo  gens  ecfluit  Eumolpi- 
darum  at  ducitur  clarum  illud  apud  Cecropios  nomen  et  qui  postea 
floruerunt  Caduceatores,  hierophantae  atque  praecones.  Tac.  Hisi. 
4.  83  Ptolemaeus . . .  Timotheum  Atheniensem  e  gente  Eumolpidarum, 
quern  ut  antistitem  caerimoniarum  Eleusine  exciverat,  quaenam  ilia 
superstitio,  quod  numen,  interrogat. 

f  Plot.  Alcib.  22  (in  the  indictment  of  Alcibiades)  ^x'^wa  gtoKtiv 

olavntp  UpoKpdvTrjs  tx<i>v  bfiKvv€i  ra  trpa  .  .  .  rovf  dc  ^XXovr  eraipovs  pwrraf 
irpoa-ayoprvovra  Koi  iironrai  irapa  ra  vdfupa  koi  ra  KaOiO'TrjKOTa  vir6  re  Ev/ioX- 
7nbS>v  Koi  KrjpvKfov  Ka\  tS>v  UpioiP  tS}v  cf  'EXcvo'Ii^off. 
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^  Max.  T3rr.  IJiss,  12.  6  imjpda'ayro  avr^  KifpvKws  «ii  Eitfiokirilku, 

^  Paus.  a.  14,  I,  at  Keleai  near  Phlius,  rg  ^fmrjrfH  dc'  ivtavrov  rmp- 

Tou  TrfV  rtXrnjp  xai  ov  icarit  thot  Siycvin,  Upo^i69ni£  dc  ovk  it  r6p  filov  irclvra 
dirodfdcucriu,  Korii  dc  iKaarriv  rtXerrfP  Sk\oT€  ivrw  SKkot  a^atv  alpcrc^;, 
Xo^ijSaywy,  ^v  cl^27>  *^^*'  yvptUKa,  icai  rovra  flip  did0opa  rwy  'EXcvcriM  pofd' 
fovcriy  ra  dc  cV  ainijp  rrjw  riXtrriv  iKtlimv  itm  fjUfUfait, 

»  Stobae.  voL  4,  p.  73  (Meineke),  quoting  from  luncus  wtpl  yrfp»s, 

IfTTOP   iaOimp   i)    niptap   6    npea-pvTfjs    dfj^podwUip    re    canx^l»if9ot   &<nr€p€\ 

^  Schol.  Arist.  J^an,  372  rovniatp  dwavd&'  iraph  Hjp  rov  Upo(PdPTov  ical 
d^dovxov  irpopprja-LP  ttIp  cV  rj  nouukjj  crro$. 

1  Hippol.  PMlosoph,  5.  8  (Miller,  p.  115)  h  U^oi^mm\t  .  .  .  cwowx*- 
v/upos  dta  Kapfiov  Koi  naaav  dmjpTurfuvof  t^p  aapKuajp  ytptaip  pvitrhs  ip 
'£Xcv(riw  TtK&p  rk  iityaKa  koi  Spprfra  pvarripui  /3o$  jcal  KMKpayt  Xcyoov  '  Up6p 
thwKt  ir6TPta  Kovphp  Bpi/i^  Bpifuj/ 

^  Aelian,  Frag,  10  mn\p  ru  ffP  ,  ,  .  6<nrtp  &$r)ir€P  iavr6p  is  t6  luyapop 
<l>€p»p,  tlp$a  ^irjirov  rip  l(po<f>aPTu  p6pt^  irap€kBtlp  $€iait6p  ^p, 

^  Walz,  Rhef,  Grace,  (Sopatros),  p.  121  »il  likiop  tx^^  dfiv^ov  doK&p 

•  •  •  iniBvfui  rtjs  Upoffidprov  KaraKovaai  <l>»Pfjs, 

'^  'Up6<l>aPTig :   vide  R.  191,  193,   194.     Istros  ap.  Schol.  Soph. 

O,  C  681  6  d*  "liTTpos  rrjs  tJnufrpos  c2yo(  arifkpa  n)v  fivppiprjp  Ktu  rffp 
fuXtuca  .  .  .  Koi  t6p  Upof^dprrfv  dc  mil  riig  2epo<^aiTtdar  kcH  t6p  bi^tovxpp  luil  r^ 
SKKag  Uptias  fivppivrjt  t^x*^^  trriffuxpop, 

*^  ^cXXcZdat :  Photius,  S,  v.  yipog  ioTip  ^ABfjPjjai*  cV  dc  tovt»p  17  2cp€ia 
TfJ£  Afffirp-pos  Koi  KdprjSf  ^  fivovaa  rovt  fivaras  ip  *EXcva-m.  Plut.  de  JExiL  1 7 
Eif/AoXiroir  hs  cV  OpdKjjs  furaarag  ipvri<T€  Koi  ftvci  roitg  ^EXKrjpag, 

■^  KripvKis,  R.  166,  172,  190,  202®"*!  AeSChin.  3.  18  rovs  l€p€is  Koi 
riis  Uptiag  vntvBvpovs  ciku  iccXcvci  6  pofiogy  Koi  ov  p6pop  Idiif  dXXii  koi  t6,  yiprjf 
Eiffiokmias  koi  K^pv/car  koi  rovg  SkXovg  Snapras,  Cf.  C,  f.  A.  2.  597* 
Walz,  J^he/.  Graec.  vol.  8,  p.  118  irp6  irdyrap  cirirairct  [6  Upoiajpv^] 
^fiotriqi  T^p  (TUiirrjv, 

A  Aqidoi'xos:  R.  184,  189,  202 c,  218.     SchoL  Aeschin.  Fals,  LegaL 

Dind.   p.    82    Upo(pdpTai   yAp  ^^firjTpos   dn6   Ev/ioXfridttV,   Aq,bovxo£  d*  dwh 

YkJjpVKiOP, 

^  Arist.  Eleusin,  Dind.  vol.  I,  p.  417  ^iyLoKnitcn  rt  Koi  KrjpvKit  it 
Uoatida  T€  Ka\  'Epfirjp  dpoxfiipovrts  lfpo<f>dpTat,  ol  dc  bq,dovxov9  nap€ixopro, 

0  Aelian,  Frag,  10  (Suidas,  p.  857  D,  s,  v.  AgSovx")  Evfawo  hi  xai 

rj  BovXfj    (BovXai^  Bernhardy)   koL  tj  K6pfj  dux  re  reav  ltpo<l)awrS>p  ical  rov 
difiovxov  trorrjpiap  avrois. 
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^  Schol.  Arist.  Ran.  482  cV  rol9  ArfpaUolf  oyvoo-i  rod  Aiovvcrov  6  dgdovxof 
KOTtx^v  ^afxnada  XrycC  JcaXfirc  Stop'  xal  oi  vnaKOvovrts  fiowri'  '  2e/icX^(  *  'locx* 
irXovrodura. 

•  Xen.  HelL  2,  4,  20  KAccJicpiTOff  6  t«v  fivarav  iaipv(.  For  the 
ifpoKfjpvi  vide  also  Dionysos,  R.  124Q. 

«<**  Female  dgdovxw:  C.  /.  (r.  1535. 

^  Luc.  KarairXovf  22  clfrc  /mm,  crcXco-^r  ydp,  £  Kvyio-iec,  ra  'EXcvoxko 
d^Xoy  ori — ovx  6/ioui  rocr  c«cc  r&  ivBddt ;  c^  Xcyctr  ^dov  yoOir  wpo<npx9Tm 
bql^yxovfrd  tip. 

•*'  Euseb.  Proip,  Ev.  3.  12  (from  Porph)n7)  cV  dc  TWf  jcot*  'EXtvauv 

ixvtrrrfpiois  6  piv  l€po<f>dvrrjt  €ls  c2«c($ki  tov  irjptovpyov  cvcrKcvafmUy  dfdoi);(or 
ti  (It  T^v  ffXiov*  Koi  6  piv  eirl  fi»pj^  f ((  r^i^  (rcXijviyy.  6  dc  Upoiajpv(  'Eppw, 
Cf.  Apollo,  Gecgr,  Reg,  *  Delos '  (two  K^pvwff  U  rov  ywovs  r&v  KtipMcmw 

TOV  rrjs  pwrrripiwldot  officiating  in  the  worship  of  the  Delian  Apollo). 

^  'Y^pavos  :  Hesych.  S.  V,  6  aypuniji  t&p  *EX€wnpimP.  Polluz,  I.  35 
irtpl  pvarr^piiav  rcXouyra>v  jcat  rfXov/MV6>v*  .  .  .  ItptxfiayTai  dgdoi;;^oA  Krfpvnt 
aTrop6o<l>6poi  Up€uu  navaytU  irvp^opoi  vpPia^oi  vpmjTpuu  vp^myrpihts^  Itucxoytiyos 
yhp  Koi  Kovporp6<l>os  ti£  kuX  fiatipirri£  Koi  otra  roiavraf  ?dta  t&p  *Arruc&p, 

**  'o  a<l>  ioTias  iraU  I  vide  supra,  R.  193,  196.     Harpocr.  s.v.  i^ 

€<rria£  pvtitrBaC  'Itraiof  (V  rf  vphi  KaXvdcoya*  6  a^*  iarias  fivovptpos 
*ABrjvaios  fjp  irdPTtos,  Lex,  Rhet,  p.  204  d<^*  iarias  pwjBrjptu'  6  tK  tAp 
npoKpirap  *A^pamp  ickript^  Xax^^v  natg  ^fipjaaiif.  pvridds.  For  ph.  de  Absi, 
4.  5  oTTtp  yhp  cV  rois  pvarrjplou  6  d<f>  tarias  Xry<$ficvor  nais  ts  mrrl  fnivrwv 
rSiv  pvovpiuoiv  dnoptiKi(r<r€Tai  t6  Otlov^  dKpipS>s  bpS>p  to.  npoarerayptpa. 

Time,  ritual,  and  order  of  the  ceremonies. 

Vide  R.  175  for  date  of  the  <nrovdal  for  the  lesser  and  greater 
mysteries. 

^^^  Lesser  mysteries  at  Agrai  :  vide  R.  168,  175,  185,  190. 

*  Plat.  Rep.  2,  p.  364  E  (cf.  GorgtaSf  p.  497  C)  as  irp6  t&p  fuydk»p 

pvfmjpltav  TO.  piKpa  napaboriov, 

^  Steph,  Byz.  X.  v.  "Aypa  x^p^ov  .  .  .  €<m  Sc  .  .  .  TTJs  *Amiojs  cV  f  ra 
piKpa  pvoTTjpia  cVtrcXrrrai  piprjpa  Ta>v  ntpX  rov  Atdin/crov. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Rlu/,  846  pvartipta  dc  dvo  rcXciroi  rov  iptavrov 
^rjfujTpi  KOI  K6p]j,  rh  fxiKpa  Ka\  ra  /icyaXa,  kqX  core  ra  piKpa  &(nr€p  nprncdBapaK 
Ka\  TTpoayvtvais  Ta>u  fi(yd\<av  .  .  .  ^aav  de  ra  piv  firyaXa  rijg  ^fifjufrpoff  ra  dc 
piKpa  Uf pa-€<f)6injs  r^s  avr^s  Bvyarpds.  6  dc  pvovptpos  ro  ipdrioPy  o  €<l>dpti  iv 
rjj  pvfjatty  ovblirort  dirMtro,  M^XP^^  ^^  rtkitos  d<f>avta'6ij  diappveu,  Diod.  Sic 
4.  14  Arjp^njp  irphi  rov  Kadappov  rov  Kfvravpoiv  <p6vov  rii  piKpa.  pvar^pta 
owttTTTja'arOj  rov  *HpaicXca  ntiaa'a. 
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^  Plut.  Denutr,  a 6  Sfypa^tp  [A^ft^pcorJ.^i  Povkerai  irapaytw6fiepo£  ntBw 
Itvrj6rjp(u  Koi  r^y  nrXcr^v  dtnuraw  mr6  t&p  fwcp&p  Sixpi  t&p  tmnrucMV  wapaXa- 
/Srcy*  rovro  ^  oi  Btfurbw  ^w  ovd^  yryov^  irp6T€p0Vf  aXX^  r^  /uxp^  rov  'Av^lfon;- 
pimms  htkouwTO,  rh  dc  fuydka  rov  BoribpOfu&vos'  arwirrtvow  d^  rovXdxMToy 
ax6  r&w  fuyakmw  iwunrrhw  dwXiunm?  •  .  .  tT^k/jopnp  dyrccircir  IIvA(do»por  6 

«  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  5.  11  (p.  688-689  P.)  ovx  oirfiic^ttr  ^pa  ml  rSiV 
livartjpiap  rwy  irap"'EXX7a-iy  ^PX'*  f^*^  ^^  KoBaptria  KoBamp  teal  rtHf  ffappdpois  to 
\ovrp6y,  Mrr^  ravra  ^  iarX  kcI  rii  lUKph  ptfOTtjpui  MatntaXiag  run  vw60€(tw 
ZxoaTa  Kal  npaiFapaaitgvrjg  r&v  fuXK6yr»p,  rit  dc  fuyaka,  mpl  r«y  avfAwtan'tiiv 
ov  pa»$a»€W  hi  viroXf Mrrroi,  inotmvtip  di  jca2  ntpufotlp  rijv  nr  <l>wruf  ml  rii 
vpoYfiara, 

^  C  /.  ^»  2.  315  ircpc  &y  dirayycXXovcriv  ol  tmpMkrjral  t&p  pwrrrfprnv 
vnkp  r^ff  Bvalas  fj»  UBihtop  iw  row  vphg  "hypaw  pwmipiois  •  .  •  ^ctd^  dc  o2 
ciri/icXi;ral  .  .  .  wp6Ttp6w  T€  tp  rj  Bxxriq.  rmw  pryaX^v  pvimipimv  mptKriBff(rav 
r^  Bwrias  Koi  ww  rtBvicam  rd  atar^pta  rats  Bttas  vntp  r^  fiovkffg  Koi  rov 
^pov, 

ff  Himer.  Or,  3*  §  3  (p«  432)  pvp lop  ...  §  4  n)v  irXoMria  pip  'iXurcrov  jcal 
dui^civ$  r&  popara^  ml  rax^  ^  ^^  P  Ai/ovr]  /layrcvrroti  iroXcv  6  mrapi^  ra 

pvarqpta,  Cf.  Himer.  j£r/.  10, 16  wap  *iXMitn>v  pvaruuus  HxlBois,  Polyaen. 

Strai,  V.  17  Thip  *lXMnnSvy  of  r^y  KoBapphip  Twkovtn  To«r  Aorroac 
fiv<m7p(W. 

^  SuidaS,  S,V.  "Aypar  ^pijTpos  Upip  lifo»  Tfjg  fitSXctfr  iiy>^  r^  'iXio-o-^. 
Cf.  Hesych.  S,  v.  *  Ay pac  x^P^^^  'Att«c6»  cf »  r^ff  irJXceDff  ltp6y  Afjptirpot, 

^  Athenae.  253^  ^vpig  dc  6  2apios  h  r^  hwvrtpq.  null  MiKovrfj  r^ir 
loTopi&v  Koi  avrhp  top  i^v^oXXor*  ««  ol  piyurroi  t&v  Btwp  irol  ^iXroroi  |  r^ 
9r<$Xei  irdpttaip'  |  ipravBa  yhp  Arjpjirpa  koi  LfiprfrpuiP'  |  ^fuz  vapriy  6  Kotpds*  | 
X^  /A<y  ra  aeppa  rrjt  Koprjg  pvarripuL  \  tpxtff  um  iroifurjj. 

Date  of  the  greater  mysteries:  vide  R.  175, 187. 

'"  Plut.  P^k.  6  (refening  to  the  battle  of  Naxos)  *EpIk<op  di  peydXots 

pvarrjpuM'  KcA  nap€i\€P  olvo\6ripa  Xafipias  *A$rjvaioit  Kaff  ticaarop  iviavrov  TJ 
fKrjj  (Vc  dcVa  rov  Boi^dpofu^or.  I6id,  C.  28  EUd^i  yhp  17  <f>povph  Borjdpo- 
piapos  floTixOrj  pvarriptap  ^vr»y,  §  r6p  *laK)(0P  cf  norcor  'EXcvo-tyadc  nepnova-i, 
Philostr.  Vt/,  Soph.  Kayser  2,  p.  104  ^vopa  pip  dff  ry  itpoatrrtiif  [rtfi 
*EX€va-ipab€  Xctt^pov]  *Upa  2viaj'  ra  dc  'EXrvo-u^^cv  Uph   midiaf  tig  afrrv 

ayaaw,  cjcci  aptmavovatp.  C.  I.  G.  $23  (inscription  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  found  at  Athens,  now  at  Oxford),  on  the  17th  of  Boedro- 

mion  Ariprirpi  Upn  dtkifxuca  I  on  the  1 8th  TpvytfT^p  Aufpva^  xaX  toTs  ^{XXot; 
rAJUfiLL.    m  A  <l 
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^  Eph.  Arch.  i887,p.3:  iiiicriptiaiifromElenriB(tliM  oentmy  bx.) 

iarpar^Yn'oaf.      Cf.  iJ.  1883,  p.   183,  L  46  TJw  wtmnmMm  vwv  *tkm^ 

RitnaL 

^  Hesycfa.  s.  v*  'Ayupfitfr*  rfip  latvr^^Um  \iJpm  vpArf. 

"^  The  wft6pptint,  R.  17a,  aoi  >^.  Luc  Demmt.  p.  34  MXf^n  U 
von  mI  'AAffofovf  ^/MMi|aai  ft|fio9i^  rfr  wpoippjwwi  ibBBvoort  ^  ^^  '^'^ 
d«tMdU£ov0i  To^  PapU(wm.     Id.  il/»r.  p.  38  wXirjp  ^vdnmm  mi  ^ 

irp^  9p6ppiiiau  i^f  ^kawtp  *AA}Mfffiy  Tmavni*  if  nr  Mar  4  X^cmtfdit  f 
*E«'ficoiS|pfior  ^Kn  nonfar«wror  rm'  4PV^  ^tvym.  Pollux,  8.  90  5  M 
/SkwiXff^  fivon^pW  frpo^rr^^  .  •  •  wfioayopiim  M  rm  h  aSnp  Aiifygi* 

^  Hesych.  s.  9.  ""AXodr  ^iMmu*  4^^fNi  nr  rfip  'A^pm  fnwryfMr :  vide 
R.  185.  Hesych.  s.v.  'Pwnl'  h  t^  'Attwv  Mo  M^  oI  «yiar  vj  "SXiwm 
*P»iro(,  ^wyiuU'  m\  6  fth  irpdr  f;^  AiXiSrry  rqr  wptafivrifiat  tfniv  wyf&fwi* 
4  d^  irpdr  t6  Sarv  rift  wtmnpm*  M»  fw&r  Xovfpo^  AyyifwAM  ridr  Mvmt.  Cf. 

Paus.  1. 38,  I.  Walx,  Rketara  Groici^  voL  viii,  p.  1 14  (Sopatroa) ^Mim 

dj  r€tf  KaBaptrUng  roSr  nph  ri^  tvXcr^  ^intfyx^m»«     TeitolL  di  BopHsm*  5 

Certe  ludis  Apollinaribua  et  Eleuaniia  tingaiintiir  idqoe  ae  in  legeneiap 
tionem  et  impunitatem  periuriorum  suorum  agere  praesumunt 

^**  Eur.  Jon  1075  Thw  nokvvfUfw  Mw,  tl  irrpl  uikXix^poun  wayais 
Xa/cmida  $€»p6»  e2«id«»y  Jhnrvor  S^fcroi.     Cf.  R.   1 64. 

^  Paus.  I.  38,  6  'EXciMTiWoiff  tltm  •  •  •  ^pciop  itaXovficww  KaXXixopov 
?v^  irp&roy  ^EXtxHrivUtP  al  yvvaucn  X9P^^  thnfowf  Koi  ^croF  if  rijv  $96^, 
ApoUod.  BibL  I,  C.  5>  §  I»  ^  ^^  ^  ^*  ^"^fii^  «Xi;Ataay  *AyfXcMrror 
Herpaof  iicaBurt  [^rifirjp^^  wapii  t6  Kokkixopow  ^piap  Kokovfupop,  Cf.  Clem. 
Proirept,  p.  16  P.  ^pcori  inuca6iC€i  \vnovfUPii,  tovto  tws  fsvoviitpoig 
arrayopfvmi  tic  tfri  vvv^  ufa  iifj  toKottp  ol  rmkta-iUvoi  yAiUioBai  r^v 
idvpofuprjp, 

0  ^/.  Mag.  429.  42  'HftfpofcoXXcff*  ^otMJCovv  Ipfor  diaircinMiciX/imr,  f 
Xp»PTai  Trp^  rap  Upovpyiag  *A^muoc  ow  6coda)p<v  <^  IIciKiyTC  irpo<rayopcvci  cr 
r^  irporr^  9rcpc  Ki;pvKa)i'  yivavs. 

^  Phot.  J.  Z^.  KpoKovv*  61  fUKrrai  »s  ifuuri  Kp6iqf  lijp  dcfc^  X'V'^  '^'  ^^'^ 
irdda  dvadovPToi'  km  Xcyrrai  rovro  KpoKovp'  ol  di  Sn  tptan  Kp6Kj^  noBai" 
poyrat, 

«  Himerius,   vii.   2,  p.  512    'Arrack    p6fiot    'EXciMruodc    ^«f    /ivorvv 
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'  Plut.  Alcib.  34  ^wriai  ttsX  XPP*^  "^  iroXX^  t&p  dprnfup^v  itoff  ibhv 

9  Strabo,  400  nora/iol  y  €la'hf  6  fup  KifffMnrhs  .  •  •  fitttv  dc  hit  rov 
tndiov,  €<!>*  oS  luia  ^  yi^pa  jcal  ol  yttjivpurfioL  Hesych.  X.  V,  Ttf^pU  .  .  • 
Mpa  cVff  [hi  rrjf  yf^vpcv]  KoBtd&iupw  rwv  ^*EXffV(rm  fiwmiplmif  [?  ayofUimy] 
avyKakwrr6fiivov  i(  dpofiartiv  (ricmftfum  Xiytuf.  th  rovg  ^M(om  woKiras. 
Suidas,  s,  V,  Tt<l>vpU'  Zhni  «al  miaoKTosr  ol  ydp  Tttftvpalot  jcVoi.  For 
the  'loicxov  vm^xn  ^^^  R*  1B5. 

"^^  *  Moral  tests  applied  to  candidates :  Liban.  Or.  Cortnih.  vol.  iv, 

P*  35^  (Reiske)  o^nu  y^  t6.  rt  ShXa  KoBapow  Aai  rou  iivarais  iv  icotp^ 
wpoayoptwwtri,  oJov  ris  X'^P^  ^^  ^XO^t  ^^  <f>»i^v  ^XXi/wv  tlpoi,  Cf. 
p.  368  rh  KrjfnryfAa  roOro  ici7pvrrrrai,   *  Sorts  ris  X'^P^  M  'cotfapd^  *ABqvaU»v' 

Xryf  [?  leg.  fSpf] '  Aftis'  it^wi'  [Lobeck,  em.  ^wm^v]  aow ror.*  (Lobeck's 
emendation  is  proved  by  the  citation  of  the  formula  in  Theo  Smjmaeus, 
De  UiiliU  Math,  p.  15  (Hiller),  and  by  Origen  in  Gels.  3.  59.)  Suet. 
NerOy  c.  34  Peregrinatione  quidem  Graeciae  et  Eleusinis  sacris, 
quorum  initiatione  impii  et  scelerati  voce  praeconis  summoventur, 
interesse  non  ausus  est.    ApoUod.  Bibl.  2,  c.  5,  §  la  ['H/>oxXi7ff]  /x^ 

^Wfd/uvos  Idciv  T&  fivarriptay  inttdrprtp  oIk  ^p  ^yvurfUvog  t6p  Krvravpov  fff6iifov 
dypuMis  vnh  E^/aAytov  r^rt  ifivrfitj.  Andoc.  De  MysL  §  33  (p.  36, 
Baiter)  ih»  /i^  limkapjf  r6  triiiwrov  fupos  tw  ^i^^r  ml  arifi«^  6  hfd^i^as 
i§ii  Ki;^Mrio$  oiroo'l,  ovk  t^imv  aH/r^  *h  r6  ltp69  row  Biouf  tltnivai  fj  dfro- 
Bamirai, 

^  Rules  of  abstinence :  Liban.  loc,  cit.  mX  Idi^  ndKuf  r6  tl  rov  xai  rov  fj 

tl  Tovd€  iytvtrcif  ov  KoBaphis  trdp^C  itai  froXX^  rovrov  iraph,  rotr  fivfrntyvyots 
ciri/icXfia.  Paus.  I.  Sit  4  (beans  tabooed)  Sans  di  rj^rj  rrXcr^y  *EXfvtrivt 
tld€V  ij  TCI  Kakovptva  *Op<f)iKa  iirtXtfaTo,  oldtv  t  Xryv.  Porph.  De  Ads/in, 
4.  16  napayyiKktrcu  yhp  leal 'EXcvo-iyi  arrixttrBcn  Korouudwv  6pPtB«»v  kclL  IxOiwv 
Koi  Kvofuay  potas  rt  Koi  fi^Xcov.  Cf.  R.  1 8.  Plut.  De  SolUrt.  Anim,  35 
Tplykop  d<  roifs  iv  'EXrvcrcM  fJLwrras  atpofjJvovs  Im,     Ov.  Fas/,  4.  535  : 

Quae  quia  principio  posuit  ieiunia  noctis, 
Tempus  habent  mystae  sidera  visa  cibi. 

**•  The  religious  service  in  the  TtXtarripiov. 

*  Luc.  De  SaliaL  1 5  rcXcr^y  ovbi  fiiav  imw  tvpflv  Sptv  6px^^«9f» 
^  Clem.    Alex.    ProtrepL    p.    11    P.    rh   pvarripta    ovk   i^opxnaofuu 
^<nrcp  *AXKifiuidrjv  Xcyovo-t.       Syncs.  m   Dion,  p.  52  C  ^i  tA    paxpk  «ro- 
nTrvcrai  itpii  rwv  fui(6vav  Ka\  x^P*^^'^^^  ^P^^  Ikidovx^O'oi  Koi  dadov)^ai  irpiv 
lipo(l>avrTJa'M, 

o  Clem.  Alex.  Pro/rep/,  p.    12   Ai;«  W  mI  KSpij  hpapa  rfdrj  iytviaBrfv 
pvoTiKov  Kal  TTiv  frXanjy  Koi  ttjv  dpnayriv  Koi  t6  irivBos  avralv  *£XctNri£  dadovx*^ 

A  B,  H 
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d  Apulei.  Metam,  6  Per  tacita  secreta  dstanim  et  per  famulonim 
tuonim  draconum  pinnata  curricula  . . .  et  illuminarum  Proserpinae 
nuptiarum  demeacula  et  luminosarum  filiae  kiventionum  remeacula  et 
cetera  quae  silentio  tegit  Eleusinis  Atdcae  sacrariuuL 

e  Tertull.  Ad  No/,  it  p.  30  Cur  rapitur  Cereris  sacerdos  si  non  tale 
Ceres  passa  est?    Cf.  Asterius,  Encam.  martyr,  p.  194  (Combe)  owe 

ind  TO  Maraffaatov  to  frtcofrnfinf  «u  a2  (rc/tf»al  rov  Upof^awrw  wp^  rr/w  lipnn 
avwrvx^Uy  lu&mm  irphs  liAvtfw ;  ovx  oi  XaiMwadft  o^cFruvrm ;  «u  6  wokvs  uu 
apapiBfUfros  drj/tog  r^  trmrfipUMw  avrw  tuni  woiu(ouat  rii  ivr^  0x61^  wapit  rw 

dvo  nparrSfttwa,  Lact  Dtv.  IfisL  efxtom.  23  His  (Isidis  sacris)  etiam 
Cereris  simile  mysterium  est,  in  quo  facibus  accensis  per  noctem 
Proserpina  requiritur,  et  ea  inventa  ritus  omnis  gratulatione  et  tae- 
darum  iactatione  finitur. 

^  Plat  Symp,  p.  210  A  mvra  rh.  ipmruA  Xams  nSy  aif  /ani$€Uff,  rk  di 
rcXf a  jcal  intmruca  ovk  oiS*  ti  olos  r  ^  ctiyr. 

S  Himer.  Eel.   lO,  §  4,  p.  176  ov  /ufufoUfMtPos  rdr  /svaruAt^  '4'<"'ff  ^ 
^  Stobae.  fh)m  Themistius  (Plutarch)  ir^i  ^vx7^  (^«  iv>  P*  107, 

Meineke)  r&n  vdaxfi  vaBos  otnr  ol  TvXcnuir  /uyakatt  6pyia(6pg90i  .  .  . 
irXawu  rb.  vptora  jgoI  vwpUipofuu  Konwfkis  uu  di^  (ncoTwt  nWr  uiroirrM  wopntu 
ffol  artXtaroiy  ccra  np6  rov  rcXovr  avrov  ra  6€u^  vawra^  ^p^  "ob^  Tp6fia9  mi 
Idpcis  Koi  Bap^os,  €K  dc  Tovrov  <^S»£  n  6av/uunoif  iLri/w  tfa€,  col  nnroc  KoBapoi 
jcoi  \€tfiav€s  €^^arro,  (JMPas  km  x^P^uk  km  <r€p»6rnjTas  dKavapaTttif  Upwf  km 
<f>curfjLdT»v  dyioup  tfxopTts'  iv  ah  6  trovrcX^r  fjhi)  ksu  fu/anffUpos  €X€v$fpot 
y€yopa>s  km  a^rror  neptiMP  €aT€<f)aP(afuvos  6pytd(€t  km  <rvv€urt9  6aiois  km 
KaOapols  dydpaai. 

^  Plut.  de  profed,  virL  p.  8 1  £  6  d*  ci^r  y€96pgpof  koL  prya  <t>w  i^p 
otoy  apoKTopap  dpoiyop€Pmp, 

k  Walz,  Rhetores  Graect,  vol.  viii,  p.  114  (Sopatros):  ImX  ovp  tlrm 

rov  apoKTopcop  ytyiinjpat,  km  pwrnjis  &p  Upo(l>aPTrjp  ipa  koL  Jiqiiovxop  TfB€apM 
.  .  •  *iu^iP  ano  rap  dpcucrSpctP  cV  c/iovr^  ^€Pi(6p€Pos, 

^   Themist.  Or.  5*  7'  *f**  ''°*'  •***  ^^  vpor€\€ta  pvija-as  ctt  TO  aydxropa 

rrip  rcXrr^y  KaTaBrja-rrM,  Cf.  R.  202™.  Inscription  from  Eleusis  (late 
period)  Eph.  Arch.  1883,  p.  79  : 

&  pwTTMf  t6t€  /i*  ttdrr    apMer6pov  (k  vpotfmphna 
Nt/f  ty  cV  apyfPPMS.  .  .  . 
Cf.  R.  206b. 

™  Tatian,  /«  Gr<UC.  8  Zcvc  rj   Bvyarpl  (rvyycyrcrw,  ml  7  Bvyarrip  aw 
avTov  Kv€i.     papTvpfiati  pot  vOr  *EXet;(riff  km  tpaxmp  6  pwrriK^s  Koi  *Op(f>€vs  6 
^Bvpas   d'    €iti&€<T6(  fit^riKots^   Xtymv,    'AidMvm  apwd(€i   r^r  ILSpr/p  koL   ai 
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vpa^fif  avrov  yr^vturi   fiwrnipta*    itXaUt  l^iJgrrip  lijp  Bvyaripa    xai    rivfr 
mrar&yntt  du^  rov^  'ABrpfoiovs, 

^  Max.  Tjr.  Dtss,  30  e  AojcoOcn  dt  lua  yajtik  ripf  dpxffP  <rvarti<ra<rBai 
4ofyras  ical  rcXcrdr  6t&v  SKktH  riifis  fj  ytwfyyol'  np&roi  fihf  M  \ffvf  arriirdijutvoi 
^wnftr^  X^P^^f  ifp^oi  dc  diri  Sk^  A^fujrpc  Hpytm 

o  Hippol.  Philosophy  p.  115,  Miller,  'A^wimm  /ivoOrrcr  'EXcv<riwa 
jcol  dvi6fiKwvrr€9  rou  immrtvown  rh  fttya  xol  Baviimrrhnf  ml  rcXcMfmroy 
iwtrruAv  fivarriptoPy  cV  (riotirj}  rtBtpuriuPop  ardxy* 

P  Plutarch,  Frag,  zxiii.  ol  d^  dpxaioi  icai  trpmalnpop  Kmrtipov  «al  d^Xov 
cV  r«y  'EXcvfrmwr  rtXcrAir. 

"•  Prayer,  mystic  formulae,  sacrifice. 

^  Ljrsias,  6.  51  O^off  Mvs  arok^p  lufiovfitpos  r^  lf/>A  ffrfdcucnfc  roi£ 
ofiVTrotff  leai  cfirf  rj  if^pj  ra  an6ppirfT€U 

^  Procl.  in  Tim.  293  C  ip  rotr  'EXfv<riytoi9  2«pocr  rlr  ftip  rhv  ovpapop 
dtfaPXty^arrts  ifi^p  *  vlt/  Korapkt^ams  dc  tls  rijp  ytpf  *  rotatU '  (Lobeck, 

Aglaoph.  p.  782  emends  vf,  icuc,  which  is  found  in  the  parallel  state- 
ment of  Hippolytus,  Ref.  Omn.  Haer.  5.  7,  p,  146). 

o  Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  18  P.  YiStm  rh  avpStifta  *£Xcv(rtW«if 
pwTTipUtp*  ipiftmvira^  tmop  t6p  kumApo^  IXa/3oy  ^ic  ulfmitf  iyyanrdfitpot 
(M  S.  ipyaaraiupot)  antfitfufp  its  koKoBop  Koi  iic  Kdk6Bov  tls  x/ori^y  (cf.  1(5.  (tpiaaa'a 
4  Bavfiit  rrfv  Aj^m,  opiyti  KVKt&pa  avrj), 

d  AthenaeUS,  4780  noXcfM»ir  ip  rf  irvpl  rov  tlov  x^lav  ff^ffai'  '  fitra  di 
ravra  rffp  rtXtrrjp  iroccc  ml  tdpti  rii  ^k  Ttjf  Bdkdfujs  jcal  ptfui  Ikroi  &ft»  (j&p  &<n 
emend.  Casaubon)  r6  mpyor  ir€pupriPox6m»  rovro  d*  ^orrly  oyycloy 
Mpafuovp  Ifxop  ip  avT^  froXXovf  corvX/o'icovr  KtKoKkfjfUpovs*  IWktc  ^  ^y  avrols 
opfUMtHf  fifjKapts  Xfvco/,  rrvpol,  KpiBal,  iriVoc,  Xd^poi,  ^XP^»  f^cutoi^  Kvafwt, 
{rio/,  fipdfws,  naXoBtoPy  ficXi,  IXatoy,  o2yoff,  yoXa,  ^y  IjfMoy  ArXvroy.  6  dc 
Tovro  fiaarafras  otop  XiKPOffiopritras  Tovrt^p  yrvcrcu.  Cf.  PolIux,  4.  103  t6 
Mpipo^pop  fyxjll'^  ^  ^^  Xucya  1}  iaxapi^  tftipopm, 

®  Schol.  Plat.  Gorg*  497  ^  ikiytro  irp6s  r^»  pvovfUPtiP  ravra*  ix  rvpnapov 
t^ayoPf  fc  Kvpffdkov  tniopy  fKtppo(f>6pii<ra  .  .  .  vir6  r6y  iroor^y  imtdvop,  Cf. 
Firm.  Mat  ^1?  ^rt^r.  18  (p.  102,  Halm)  ix  rvfinapw  p€ppwKa,  ix  Kvpfiakov 
vciTttKa.     ytyopa  fivonjs  ^'Arrf o>s. 

^  Horn.  H.  Dem,  206  r^  dc  (A^/xTrpt)  dcirar  M«r«ivfipa  dtdov  fjn\irid€Of 
ounv  I  frX^ao-',  ^  d*  aviptwr*  ov  yap  Btfurdp  ol  Zf^VM  \  iriptip  oIpop  ipv$p6p, 
&ftay€  d*  &p*  SX(l)i  Koi  vdap  |  bovpai  pi^aa'ap  nUptp  yX^;(a>yc  r€p€ip]j, 

s  ? Animal  sacrifice:  Schol.  Arist  Fgu.  282   ovk  i(fjp  r^  Mptpa 
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mi  n.^ii»f.j  ^  ^»^;  »  the  ■  iBIl  ■  of  ifae 
176, 180,  186.    AmL  Xam,  337: 

CL  Flaio,  Rep.  378  A.    FloL  PImL  s8 


pmw,  oCr  ttJUiiw  ylyij|w.     PoOnz,  lO.  74 :  m\  g  ij|f|ii  ...  ayn  nfi 

>"  The  "EnawpW  «iv"  =  Pfailossr.  Hit.  ^/i£  4.  18  *fei»  ^  «i 

T>  2c  'E«i8m«  am  mmpijpm   mm  ^  Saw 


Oeg.  «M  <»P^'  ^^i<fe  Rbem.  Mos.  1902,  4)  pmm  \ 

|U7  yop  or  rare  fo^am  yofra,  fifj^  rifr  *EXn«i9«  o«^  M^mv^  ^  BoSapf 
ra  laifumta,  Ct  Pans.  2.  26,  8.  Alist.  ^Zji  PcL  56  wysw  ^  rrv^c- 
Xf  tro    6  ap^mp   ri^  re  ri^  'A^^Xittm^  yocyn^ 


*^  ?  Mjstic  doctrine. 

August,  de  Crr.  Dd^  xx.  De  Ceieiis  sau^is  Eleosmiae,  de  qaibas 
isle  Varro  nihil  interpretatas  nisi  qood  aninet  ad  fimmentmn.     Porph. 

de  Ah:L  4.  22  ^oo-c  hk  uu  TpigrcXtpap  'A^^tviotr  »By^Aryga^  cu  r^ 
pofutp  ttvrSfv  rpfu  eri  S€rotcparf/t  Xryci  du^prvw  *EXf«vm  roiiiyfte"  ^vpFir 
Ti/ioj',  6f<fit  BopvxMr  aydXXAi^  {iia  ^  aimv^au     Cf.  the  «)p«^oi  vo^aoc,  R. 

201.  Cic.  ^/y.  I.  9  ra  EifuXrvbim  Tmrpta,  Cic  TiuT.  I.  13  remini- 
scere  quoniam  es  initiatus  quae  tradantur  mjrsteiiis.   Isocr.  Pam^.  28 

rm9  Mpytinm^  &s  oij(^  otow  n  aXXots  ^7  roif  fatfU^/KWott  cmicu-.  Svncs. 
DiTn.  p.  48  A  'A^xototcXtv  ofcoc  tm  rmdUv^Kmrr  0%   poAir  W  df«  aXXa 
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^  ?  Moral  influence  of  the  mjrsteries. 
•  Horn.  H.  Dem.  366-369: 

Twv  y  iSdoci^oiTttir  r/crir  Ijurn-ai  iffiara  wdmu 
ol  Ktp  fiij  Bvaiam  t€6p  fupog  {Xfurxwyroi 
cdaycMT  fydomm  imLatfta  d&pa  rvXoiWcr. 
b  Arist.  Ran.  455 : 

01/97  TV  dofyo/ifF 
Tp6wov  ntpik  T0V8  (ipovf 
mil  rovr  ^dumr. 

c  Id.  886  : 

Ami  fM  Tw  owp  d^iw  innmipiMV. 

d  Andoc.  Di  Myst.  p.  44  Baiter  (§  1 25)  <rvi^f  6  ir6wm¥  axtrKt^arot 
wSpv/vav  TJ  laiTpX  ical  t;^  Bvyarpi,  Upfits  iw  rrjt  ftf/rp^  mU  r^  $vyaTp6g  • . .  oud* 
Z^urt  rw  ^f^.  Id.  p.  36^  §  31  ^P^  ^  rovrotf  fUfwriirBt  icai  it»pdKar€  roiv 
BtcSp  t6.  Updf  ivo  ri/M»p^cn;rf  /Mr  rovr  oo-f/Soviniw  tr&^rfn  dc  Tovr  fu/dry  adiitourrar. 

®  Arr.  EpicL  iii.  21,  42a  wrms  v^tKipA  yiMmf  rh  lufor^pia,  ovrtag  it 
^arraaitaf  ipx^fuBa  Sri  in\  ircudf/^  xal  inampBtHm  rov  fiiov  KonaraOri, 

^  Diog.  Laert.  Vi«  2,  §  39  ^K^^vnav  oMv  [Aioycn;]  ^hBfpKtUav  pvffirivai 
Koi  \ty6vT»v  «>f  iv  "htov  npoidpiag  ol  fupvtjfjjpoi  Tv^avoiHTi,  FrXoiov,  tf<t>rjy  d 
*Ay7<riXaor  pMP  jcal  'Emfjttuwvdaf  iv  nji  fiopfidp^  dcd^voxy,  cvreXfls  dc  rufts 
fUfanjiuvot  cV  rai£  pwedptiv  wrjorou  tfrovrai. 

tS  Sopatros,  in  Walz,  RAef.  Graec,  8.  114  ttropai  bih.  rfjv  rrXcr^y  npbs 
waatuf  aprr^p  iroipAraxot. 

Groups  of  Eleusinian  deities. 

"*  T«  $9»  =  Demeter  and  Kore:  vide  R.  175,  180,  182,  183,  185, 
187.    Inscriptions,  j^A.  ^rr^.  1894,  p.  195,  and  1896,  p.  37.    Andoc. 

De  MysL  124.     Cf*  R.  191  'H  npiafivripa  xal  f)  vttivripa. 

^  6  B96i  and  ti  Otd  =  PPIouton  and  Persephone:  vide  inscription  on 
relief  at  Eleusis,  J^A.  Arch.  1886,  niv.  3  Awrifiaxl^  MOtim  Bt^  Bt^. 

C.  I  A,    2.    1620  c;    3.    1 1 09  Koa'pffTiis  f^i7J3a>y    Upm   0€ov    xal    Otas 

Elprfpcuos:  vide  R.  180  ra>  Btw  mentioned  in  company  with  4  ^a  &nd 
6  B€6g. 

.  ^*  To)  ^c<u  and  Plouton :  vide  R.  182,190.  Inscription,  circ.  100  b.c., 
on  Eleusinian  relief,  Eph.  Arch.  1886,  niV.  3  (cf.  A/h.  Mitth,  1895, 
p.    262,   n.   2)  Acuc/xircidi/f  Soxrrparov  'Ixapcm    Upm   Btov   kou    Btas    cal 
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r  A^iirjTpi  mi  K6pjf  iiat  Sta  ui  6ta  mi  EuSovXtT . ,  > 

U^MM.  nXoviwv.  TjintroAfFioi.  Btii.  $i6c:  for  restoration  of  ioscrify 
don  vide  Heberdey  in  Fistschrift  fUr  Bmndorf,  p.  iii,  Taf.  4. 
C.I.A.  a.  94S  (circ.  B-C.  310)  ToCoU  trnv^ro  i  ifpo^diTi)!  [rfr 
uiiijr  VTp&jnv  r|l  JjAouruH  ga)   r^v  Tpdnfifdv  iroff^^rroil  ir<rra  rift/  fiarrtvr 

rov  dfoS:  see  Btrmes,  vi.  p.  id6.  ^joA.  Arch.  1895,  p.  99  q  t«6 
nXeiiinMwt  lipna:  inKripCion  from  Eleusis,  circ.  300  B.C. 

***  Eubouleus,  in  conjunction  with  ^  6ta  and  i  Bti^:  vide  R.  180. 
Votive  inscription  found  near  the  Plouionion  at  Eleusis,  fourth 
century  b.  C.  E^  Arch.  i836,  p.  362  Ef^obXtl  BawoAnv  .  .  .  di^^io^ 
rot  .  .  .  ^«A)av:  vide  Zeus,  R.  55',  56.  Cf.  Dionysos,  R.  131. 
C.7.  (7.  .jI^  9347°:  late  epigram  identifying  Eubouleus  and  Hades, 

Triptoletnos. 

■"  Arr.  Epiet.  Dm.  ].  4,  30  TpMt«)Uv<r  ''M  ■«<  jSspiw  iram»  jEidfM- 
wM  ilMtfrrfnmv  In  nkt  4^'*'^  TP"^  4P^  Avm.     Cult  at  Eleusis  :  vide 

R.  176,  183.      FBIlS.I.38,6'lXnWiWBH  UiiTTifiiv  Tp>irrcA(>ov  wirjt.    C& 

R.  17, 164.  At  Adtena:  R.  143.  C  /.  A.  3.  704.  late  tnscripiioa 
lDeiiti<Mling  fapdW  nw  TpMnvXJfHw.      Stdx^  Arisloph.  .>4r^arK.  47  'it^vt 

**  TbeGoddesseaudlaccbM:  vUeX.  iig^,  143,1}!,  i}6, 185, 
186, 193,  aogd,  aitj  9i5f, 

•  Arist.  Ran.  334 : 

'bu;^',  i  iroXinVmt  /r  J^av  MJAi  miMr, 
'\oKX    2  *Iux', 


mpl  KpoTl  try  fipiorra 
trri^iaof  foiprmr. 
340  l^'V  't'^oyiot  XofonSSar  /v  X'P*'''  nr^tnni*, 

mrttpmi  nXtrqc  ifHtai^dpot  Sirrrip. 
396    '^''''  ""^  '^^  itpatM  Mr  mpiuilXflT*  irupo 

^m-ai  (ufMiv,  tnlpo  irvMuniXovfo 
irpif  n)r  Otin, 
>>  SopIl..^«^.  1 119: 
Hi'Bnr  ti 
iniyiounir  'EXtunvW 
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®  II46  *Ia»  frvp  inft6irrmr 

iroi  Ac^  y€V€ffKo»y 

frpofJKoniCt  2  'Safftus  amg  ifia  vtpar6koig 
BvitwriPf  at  (rt  fjuu»6fup(u  namnfxpi 
Xoptvowrt  rhv  rafuav  "laicxoif, 

d  Newlj  discovered  Delphic  Paean  to  Dionysos,  Bull.  Corr. 
Hellin,  1895,  p.  403  ffioXcr  fivxovg  'EXcvcrtm  dp  [di^fM»]driff  •  •  •  [l^vor 
&^]  &nMP  'EXXodw  yas  dfUpH  iwatrats  •  •  •  iit6nraig  6pyl»v  6a[ltnf  *Ia]fe;^oy 

[kXtiVi  (r](, 

®  Soph.  Frag.  (Strabo,  687)  NOcray,  ^w  6  /Sovm/Mtr  ^loirxw .  •  •  w/icc. 

^  Plut.  ArisHd.  27  ri  'loicxriby  Xcytf/icyoy  (at  Athens). 

s  Verg.  Georg,  i.  166  Mjstica  vannus  lacchi.  Serv.  tb,  alii 
'  mysticam '  sic  acdpiunt,  ut  vannum  vas  vimineum  latum  dicant,  in 
quod  ipsam  propter  capacitatem  congerere  rustici  primitias  frugum 
soleant,  et  Libero  et  Liberae  sacrum  facere. 

^  Harpocr.  SV.  AucpixfZpog*  r6  XUmv  vp^  nSunof  rtXrnjp  mi  Owriav 
ijnrifiu&p  i<m^ 

^  Hesych.  s,V,  Aixy/rTt*  iniBrrop  Aiovwrov  anh  t&p  XUptop,  h  ok  rh 
iraibia  KOifi&PTai, 

^  Photius,  X.  V,  "itucxos'  Li6pva'os  ini  r^  fuurr^'  icai  ifpmt  rug,  mil  ff  iv* 
avrf  ^7*  mi  ^  i^fi^Ki  ca^  ^p  r2f  avr6p  ^  nayffyvpu,     Cf.  *laKxoyvy6s  and 

Kovporp6<l}og,  R.  ao8.  Lucr.  4.  1168  At  tumida  et  mammosa  Ceres 
est  ipsa  ab  laccho. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran,  326  Mm  t&p  itwmfpwp  (arh  ti  tlichs  fV  i  rhp 

"loKxop  ((dyovatp  .  .  ,  avplbpurai  rS  ^rjiiffTpi  6  6*6pwrog,  cM  yovv  oi  ifnitn 
TL€ptr€ff>6vri£  avrhp  c&oc,  ol  dc  rj  A^fitfrpi  irvyytPttrBtUy  SKkot  di  htpop  Ai6pvtrop 
f&oi  t6p  "loKxop,  ot  W  r6p  aMp,  Arr.  Anab,  2.  16,  3  'A^i«iot  ^»6pwtop 
rhp  Atbg  KOI  K6prjs  trifiowrtw  .  •  ,  «al  6  "Iokxos  6  fivorucdf  rovry  r^  Aiovvo'^, 

"»  Lucian,  2?^  &z//.  39  [4  roiJ  opxi;<rToi)  froXv/ui^ia  . . .  XtrrtJ  •  • .]  'la«xov 
OTTopoyfuSy. 

^  StrabOy  p.  468  "Iokx&p  rf  cal  Ai6pva'op  Kakov<n  xoi  r^  opx^iytrffP  tS>p 
fiwrrripUop^  Tfjg  Afifufrpog  daifiopa* 
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o  Ear.CycLei: 


0&  Toftr  Bp6^im  ov  tA 

ov  nyorapar  aXaXayywrfy 
OMc  o&ov  x^^P"*  irf«]4pg 
Kptjffmt  wop*  Mlpo^vroify 
oMT  cr  Nvof  |tfr&  N«|i^Sr 

ftiXwm  wpif  nfe  'A^jpoftmw. 

***  Dionjaos-cuk  at  EleosiSy  R.  i8,  an.    ArduL  Fln^.  i80»  Crom 

the  'ifl^oKxna :  Afifgqrpog  Symjf  uu  K^pfr  Tfr  ■ui^yiiymr  mfimm.     £leOSUlBII 

fourth-cenmrj  inscription  in  honour  of  Damasias  the  Tbeban :  J^. 

Arch.  1884,  p.  71  .  .  •  wafiturnvaaof  .  •  .  XPP*"^  ^>  *^  1*^  voiStip,  n&r  ^ 
oi'^fl^wF  €widmKt9  rj  Affftifrpi  Kak  rj  K^  oi  r^  ^mm^  •  •  •  ■■■wiSrB  •  •  •  ^ 
^ftapxog,  ^iomfvimm  iw  *E9Uvcrm  roir  rpcy^pMr  •  •  •  hmimkiwBm  ...  &nir 
^  ittaypatffj  r6dt  r6  ^lr^<l>urfia  luu  irraBj  cv  r^  ^ttmMrif,  CL  1883,  p^  83 
^unwrUnf  r^  mrpif  ayAn^EXnHrufi.     Cf.  I&  p.  109.     CoilDexion  between 

Eleasis  and  the  Anthesteria:  vide  R.  205^.  Connezioii  between 
Eleusis  and   the  Lenaia,   R.  205^.     Cf.  Dionjsos,  R.  62',  ii9^> 

1 29*.       Suid.  S.  V,  JLunxn^pos'    Kouct  dc  ris  norm  kpis  mnu  AMPvcrov  mi 

rtup  etacr.  Cic  de  Nat,  Deor,  2.  62  Hunc  dico  Libemm  Semela 
natom  non  eum  quern  nostri  maiores  angoste  sancteque  Lib^um 
cum  Cerere  et  Libera  consecraverunt,  quod  quale  sit  ex  mysteriis 
intelligi  potest.     Cf.  R.  78^  115^.      Geogr.  R^.  s.v,  Tegea.     Diod. 

Sic.    4.    25   ['HpaicX^]  iierttrxt  T»y    fr  *EXcv<rm    ftvarifpitim  Mouamou  rw 

'Op^tfff  vlov  Tj^Tf  irpo€<mjK6Tog  Tfjs  TfXfTTT.  Serv.  Verg.  Georg.  i.  7 
idee  simul  Liberum  et  Cererem  posuit,  quia  et  templa  eis  simul  posita 
sunt  et  ludi  simul  eduntur.  CL  i.  344  licere  Cereri  de  vino  sacrificari; 
pontificales  namque  hoc  non  vetant  libri.    Cf.  R.  7. 

Affiliated  cults. 

•"  •  Ephesos  :  Strab.  633  tri  pw  ol  cV  rov  yeyovr  ['AW^kXov]  ovofia^ovnu 
/Soo'tXcIff  c^oyrcf  rivas  rifior,  irpot^pieuf  re  cV  oyuoi  col  nop<f>vpap  twiarffiop  rov 
ffaatkiKov  ycKovr,  aKinatHi  oyri  aKrjnrpov^  kcu  ra  icpa  rrfs  'EXcvcriMOf  Arifup-pos. 

^  My  kale  :  Herod.  9.  97  airwco/icyoi  napa  r6  T»ir  HoTvUtaw  lpo9  rris 
MvKaKrji  *s  Taicttpd  rt  Koi  ZKoXontWrra,  r§  ArjfiJfTpog  *¥X€V<n»ttjg  Ipop,  ro 
^iXtoTof  6  ILurucXcop  i^pvcraro  NctXciy  r^  Kodpov   €irunr6fuvos  ciri  MtXiTrov 

At  Keleai,  near  Phlius  :  vide  R.  202^. 

^  At  Argos,  temple  of  Demeter  ntkeuryUj  ?  associated  in  local 
myth  with  Eleusis:    Paus.  i.  14,  2  Xcyfrm  o5r  its  ^luirpa  cV  ^'Afxyw 


"\ 
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^^^owToar  TLMknur^  it^aiTo  otx^  •  •  •  vtrrtpop  M  Tpo^^oy  Upo^ianjfv  ^vy6vTa 
iKBtip  iJKuriif  i£  r^  ^Arruajv  mil  ywtwcd  rt  i(  'EXcvo-tm  yfiiuu  icrA. 

""  Lerna:  vide  R.  115^.   C.  /.  A.  3,  718  (third  century  a.d.)  Aifovt 

col  Kovpnit  ^fotxtkov  [ff>o^aynpr  |  Kudo^Mfty  wanpa  crrfov  d6ftou  KXcddor  |  Kf i^)o- 
iroys  trotf)^  ttpvos  *Eptfnoy,  f  fia  icai  aMs  |  Atppolttp  atvnuf  itroy  IScxro  yipas. 
Pans.  2.  36,  7  V  ^  AfpMi  ^(rr(v  •  •  •  vp6s  BaKMnrji^  ml  rcXcr^  liipmua 
[?  AfpMi/9]  ayovatv  iwravBa  ^^fo/rpi,     37*  3  KaraiiTi7<m(r^  dj  r&v  AtpwaUtp 

rnw  rfXcr^p  ««Xd^i^Mi  ^oiri.  Arck.  Zeii.  1863,  75,  inscription  of 
Archelaos :  '  ^  hipipji  y  IXa^iy  fftvamr^Xovf  daSiku/ 

***  Megalopolis:  Pans.  8.  31,  7  Konurn^otMr^  M  o^tm  MryaXoiroX/raiff 
Xfyoyrac  npvfra»  rwv  fitydk»v  Bt&w  rijp  rcXcr^,  Koi  rit  dp^ftitpa  r&v  f  y 
"EXcvoiW  /(TTf  fufjjffuna,     Cf.  Iip^'. 

***  At  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia :  Pans.  8.  15,  i  ^Mdmir  dc  ml  Afffujrpds 

imp  Up^  iwiitkijatp  *EX€v<nplag,  ical  Syovct  t§  Btf  rtktr^p,  rck  '£Xcv(rm 
^Ipd^/irva  jcal  wapii  a^iViy  tA  ovtA  <^9xoPTts  KaBtarfjKiipai,  d^ucffo^iu  y^ 
ovroiip  Na^  Korii  /uiiTcv/ia  rx  AfX^coy,  rpirop  di  air6yopop  Evp6\nov  tovtop 
ttpai  rdv  Nndy.  Efopd  dc  r^f  *EXffvoty(aff  r^  [fp^ir  irffirou;rai  UiTprnpa  KakoCfw 
POP,  \lBoi  fivo  ^pfuKT/icvoi  irphs  aKkrjkovt  ptyakot,  Syopnt  di  vaph  Iror 
^pTiPa  rfXfn^  pMifpipa  dvopaCowri,  roitg  XlBtnrg  TouTOVt  rrfpucavra  dyoiyovort,  mil 
\tfi6pm  ypofifuna  d(  ovt&p  txopra  rii  is  lijp  r€ktrijp  mil  &fayv6pnt  is  in^Koov 
Twy  pMTT&p  KoriBtPTo  ip  pvktI  m^Bis  rj  avrj,  ^ptar&p  dc.  olda  rovs  noKkovs  Koi 
o/iPVpras  xmip  /icy/orotv  r^  HUTpctfiari  Koi  inlBrjfia  iir  avr^  vtpui^pis  forty, 
^IX'^  fW^  ^ffprfTpog  frpitrwnop  JLidapias,  tovro  6  Upm  wtpiSifitvog  t6 
wp6a»irop  ip  rj  ptiCoPi  Kakovpivji  rfXci^  pafidots  itariL  \6yop  tif  rufa  row 
imoxBoPuns  [MS.  inixOopiovs]  iroiVc. 

^  Epidauros :  Eph.  Arch.  1883,  p.  228  (injunction  to  the  invalid 
visiting  the  temple)  Kotpg  $v<r<u  'A<rieXi;irif  ^Hnt^pg  *E\€wrtpUus  (inscription 
first  century  a.  d.)  :  td,  p.  26  Ai^oOr  np^okog  TLatriopog  Upm  (inscription 
second  century  a.  d.).    Cf.  R.  221  the  *£iridavpcW  ^pipa, 

*^^  Alexandria:  R.  202®.  Livy,  45.  12  Ad  Eleusinem,  qui  locus 
quattuor  milia  ab  Alezandrea  abest.     Schol.  CaUim.  m  Cer.   i  'o 

^4XadcX<^or  IlroXf/imor  mird  pipa\vip  t&p  'ABijpoinp  tBij  riph  tdpwnp  ip 
^AXt^apdpfiq,  ip  oZr  mil  tjip  tov  icaXaOov  irp6o^p,  ZBos  yhp  ^p  ip  ^AOiiPtus  ip 
iapurpipfl    fifjjpq    cVl    6xfipaTos    il>(pt(r6M    KokaOop  is   rifi^v   r^    Afiprfrpos. 

Hymn,  Cer,  i: 

T«  Kaka$»  KaTt6pTos  ini<l>6€y$aa'$€  yupmKits 
*  ^dftartp  piya  x^^P^f  v6kvrp6<f>€f  irovXvpidtftPt,' 
r6y  KokaBop  KorUpra  [x^^l  Baa-atrBt  /3c/3aXoi] 
lujfT    anh  T&  T(y€OS  prjfr    avT66€P  avydaariaBt, 
pij  nats  fujTf  ywck  /iijd*  A  icaT«;(rvaTO  X'^''^'^^ 
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121  x^  °^  ^^  KokaBov  XcviM$rpcx<r  timtM  Symni 
rtatraptSf  &g  dfui^  ficyaXa  ^thf  tbfntapaava 
\(vk6p  ^ap  Xet/Koir  dc  6€pos  Koi  X'^M^  if>€poura 
^^i  Kol  <p6i96w»p09y  h-og  d^  rtf  /(XXo  ^vXa^i^ 

?  Independent  worship  of  Demeter  *^Xgwrma  or  *£Xfvcrui. 

^"  Boeotia.  Kopai :  Paus.  9.  24,  I  iwravOa  Afnuirpog  koL  AiopCo-ov  ku 
2ap6nMf  iariv  Upd,  Aeyovai  dc  ol  Boutrol  icoi  voXco/iara  ^fXXa  ir/>^  ij 
X1/X177  trorC|  *A0^vas  xal  'EXcvcriva,  obwur^cu. 

'''  Plataea :  Paus.  9.  4,  3  "'Eotc  dc  ical  Arffup-poe  iwuckija'Uf  'EXffvcnnor 
Uphviv  UkaTcuais.  Plut.  ^riif/.  II  (oUtside  the  city)  \m6  rhuf  KAaifApa 
pa6t  €&Tip  dpxaHog  nam  Afnuirpog  'EXevo'cytar  lad  K6prfs  frpo9ayopru$/icm.  CL 

Herod.  9.  62. 
**°  Laconia.     On  Taygetos:   Paus.   3.   20,   5  Atfiufrpog  cirueXiy^iv 

*EXcv(rtWaff  coriy  Updy,  ivraxSa  'Hpaick^a  AoiCfdaifuSvcoc  Kpvff^&fpfoi  ifKunw  vif6 
*AaK\rjiriov  ro  rpavfia  lafupov,  koi  'Op<f)€«i£  €<rr\¥  i»  avrif  (Sopop,  UfXacryiMr, 
&£  <f)aaiPy  tfpyop.  §  6  ^irl  SaKafrtrn  ndXurfta  *EXor  ^p  ,  ,  ,  ix  rovrmf  dq  tou 
^'EXovr  ^avop  KSprjs  Trjt  Lfiprjrpos  (p  ^ptpcw  pffrw  mfoyownp  cr  r6  'EXcutr^vov. 
Hesych.  s.  V,  'EXcvo-iVta*  ay^p  OviitKuc^g  dydptpos  A^fuirpi  wapii  Aojuaat'  mi 
(p  ZiiccXtf   TipoTM  "Aprtfus,  koi  Zm  'EXfvcrinor  nap*  "iwru      Festival  of 

*EXrv<rvvui  at  Mistra :  R.  44.  Cf.  Collitz,  DialecL  Inschr.  4416  'EXcvvrta 
£iafiu>p<av  (pUtj  ovt^  dpiox^fap  ?  sixth  century  B.  c*  ?  At  Gjrthion  :  Rfv. 
Arch,  1845,  p.  216  (Le  Bas-Foucart,  Laconia,  240)  [©€??]  EXcu<n[g]  on 
votive  relief.     Cf.  Cults,  p.  616,  R.  16. 

*^^  Basilis  :  Paus.  8.  29,  5  ravTrjs  iyiv^ro  oiKior^r  Ku^Xcw  6  Kp€(r<f>6pri3 
Tc5  * Api<Tropjd\ov  rrip  Svyartpa  e«t8ow*  cV*  €/xoC  dc  €p€inia  rj  Ba<r<Xir  ^p,  «tai 
ArjfirjTpos  Up6p  ip  avTois  iKtiirero  'EXevo-iPior.  Athenae.  609  e  Niituv  cr 
TfHS  *ApKadiKOi?  .  .  .  iftrjahf  Kv^\ou  [BocriX/da]  ndXiv  Krlaapra  ip  rep  ntbU^  ntpi 
T^y  *A\<^i6p,  tls  ^p  Karoucia'aPTa  UappatTiviP  rtvar  rtpepos  Koi  fi^fiop  dpaarrjata 
A^firjTpi  'EXruoxpl^j  ^  cV  rjj  foprfj  jcat  roy  rou  koXXow  dySiPa  intrtkiirai,  .  .  . 
cVircXcrrai  dc  leai  /i^xpt  pvp  6  dya>p  ovrot.  koi  ai  dyf>»Pi{6fMvat  yvpaheat 
Xpva'o(f)6poi  opopdCoPTau 

^  Arcadia.     Thelpusa :  Paus.  8.  25,  2  £ifjprjTpos  Upop  *EXcv<riyuzr  .  . . 

coTi  p4P  Q€Knov(rlfap  ip  opotSy  aydX/iara  dc  cv  avr^,  9rod«y  cttt^  ovk  dnodiop 
€KaaToUy  Arjprjrpds  ion  kcX  ff  nals  kqi  6  Ai^io/cror,  ra  ndirra  6fioi«K  XlBov, 

^  ?  Knossos  in  Crete:  Diod.  Sic.  5.  77  Kara  r^v  Kpfjrrjp  ip  Kp»a^ 

vdp^fiop   cf    dpxaloiP   €ivat   <f>av€pcl>s   ras    rtktrat    ravras    ndat    napabidoaBai 

(referring  to  the  Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  mysteries). 

^**  Olus  in  Crete,  the  goddess  7  'EXcwrtra :  Artemis,  R.  13 1 ».  C.  /.  G. 

2554  Mrjpos  *E\€V<rivicD, 

^*  Thera :   C.  /.  G.  2448,  col.  ii.  1.  9  ip  /xiyvl  'EXcvw/y.     Ptolem. 

Geogr,  3.  15,  25  B7/>a  v^cror  cV  ^  n6\ins  dvo,  'EXcvcriy  koi  OZo. 
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Oiher  mystery  cults  of  Demeter  and  Kora :  vide  Demeter  ectrfio- 
i^pos,  R.  74-107. 
*^  Andania,  in  the  Kapvatrunf  SKa-os:  Pans.  4.  33,  4  17  dj  'Ayn)  K6pris 

r^r  AriiuiTp6s  iarw  iniKkri<ng*  vd»p  If  ivttauf  iic  wify^s  wapa  t6  Syakpa,  Ti 
di  9s  ras  Stiig  rhg  /uyakas,  dp&(n  yhp  koX  ravrmt  iw  KaprnMnri^  rffr  rrXcri^v, 
mF6pprjTa  lorw  /mm*  dcvrfpa  yap  cr^MTc  vtpt^  trwpp&nfros  ptra  yr  'EXcvortVio, 

Id,  4.  26,  8  (in  the  vdpla  x^^*  found  on  Ithome  and  opened  by 

£paminondas)  rwv  fuyakmv  $€&p  iytypmrro  ^  r^Xtrri,  jcol  rovro  fp  tf  wapa* 
maraSfiKif  rov  ^Apurrofiipovf,  Id,  4.  I,  5  irapii  Tavrrjp  r^y  Mtaa^mjy  rh  Hpyta 
Ko/uCtuf  rwy  /ctyaXtty  B§&p  KavKtfy  ^6€p  i^  *EXfv(rim*  •  •  •  r^y  dc  rrXm^y 
TtNT  fuyak^v  &t&¥  AvKos  6  Ilturdiovog  iroXXotf  tn€ruf  wmpw  KavKc^vog  vpoffyaytp 
is  wXmop  Tifi^'  Koi  AvKov  ^pvpi^tf  tfn  &Popd[€V<np  Ma  inoBript  rovs  pMrrag  .  •  . 
§  7  p*T€K6a'fiija't  Kol  MfBtmos  r^  rtXtrrjs  tfaruf  ^«  *0  di  MtBmrw  ycvos  ptp 
Ipf  ^AOfpfdiog,  TcXfT^  dc  Koi  6pyi»v  wamoimv  avpBrnis,  o^rot  Ka\  Offiaiois  r^y 
Ka^ip^p  Tfpf  rcXcT^  «iirr(rn^iiro , , .  onBtpfg  hi  laii  it  t6  kkitruof  r&  AvKopMp 
^hcipa  fyomawf  ivSypappa, 

^ypura  d'  'Epptiao  b6povs  •  •  «  rf  KtktvBa 

AapoTpog  Ka\  irptoroiy6pov  Kovpcv,  M  ifxuri 

Mttnrfpnjp  Bthftu  pMyakauri  BtaUrtP  ay&ya 

^Xvadcw  icXrivoio  y6pov  Kavxtiyiadao. 

6av/iaaa  V  w  vvpunarra  AvKot  napht6ptog  <f>i»f 

'Ar^idor  Upit  Spya  irap'  *Aphapijf  Biro  KMdpj* 

Id.  4.  27,  6  (at  the  recolonizatlon  of  Messene):  Mccro^yioc  di  Ait  re 

*l$ttpaT^  Koi  AuMTKovpois,  ol  ti  axfiiaip  [Mfcroiyyiotv]  Uptis  Btw  rtuf  ptyakais 

Koi  Kav««yf  [i^^y].  Inscription  (b.  c.  91)  found  near  Andania: 
Dittenb.*  653.  Cauer,  Dekct?  47.  Collitz,  Dialect- Inschr,  4689, 
Sauppe,  Die  Mysterim-inschrift,  von  Andania,  ^^.  Ges.  Wiss.  Gd/h'n- 
gen,  1859,  p.  217.     Le  Bas-Foucart  11,  No.  326*,  Explic.  p.  161 

VLnpi  Up&p  Koi  UpSof,  *0  ypcLfiparti/s  t»p  avpidp^p  rovs  ytvfiBivra^  Upovs 
6pKi(an9  vapaxpfjfia  •  .  .  Upap  icaiopiwp  cupa  icai  oiyoy  cnrcydoyrfs  SpKOP 
riip  inroyrypapfxtpop^  6pvv»  rovs  Btow,  oU  rii  pvtrTTjpia  ririrfXf Iroi,  intpikiutv 
cifrcy  .  •  •  ri^  dt  Upits  6pKt(jemi  6  Up€\fs  kcli  61  Upol  ip  r^  Up^  rov  Kopyciov  . . . 
ml  vartfppKid&pTVi,  nttrolrjfuu  dc  icai  norl  t6p  ivdpa  top  trvpfiiwnv  6<rU»s  koI 
ducai»s  •  •  •  1.  23  fu)  ix""^  ^*  prfitpla  .  .  .  vno^Tntara  €l  pri  irikun  tj  b€ppdruKi 
UpSBvra,  1«  24  Seas  di  dec  huurKfva(f(rBai  €ls  Bt&p  dtdBttruff  ffx<$yT'tt  t6p 
€iparurphw  Koff  h  h»  o\  Upoi  dtard^tapri.  1.  30  [ip  dc  r$  iro/iir^]  oi  napBivot 
al  Upaiy  KaBi»s  Ay  Xdxttiri  ayovirtu  ra  dpfiora,  iniKtipivat  Kurrat  ixovaat  Uph 
pwrrucd,  tJrtp  &  Boufoppoarpia  &  tls  Aaparpog  •  .  .  cfrf y  d  lipta  ras  Adparpos 
ras  c^*  ltmodp6p^,  tlrtp  d  rds  ip  Alyikq  .  .  .  'AyiaBa  df  f  y  r^  iropir^  ml  ra 
Bvpara^  Ka\  Bwdprw  rf  pip  Adparpt  trvp  iniroKa,  'Eppdvi  xpidp,  ptydXois 
Btols  dd/AoXiy  (Tvy,  *AirSKk»pt  Kapvtitp  Kan  pop  y  'Ayy^  ^  ...  1.  69  ^Eorc  hi  d 
htl  ifapi\up  np6  rov  dp\i(rBai  r&p  pvimjplaPf  dppas  dvo  \ruKovs,  inl  rov 
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Mp  ro^  wpmroiwvras  Sipmn  hun^  •  .  •  L  87  nw  hk  KpAmit  rot  ^mpmfjititm 
duk  TNP  Jipxplmw  iyypJii^mv  'Ayvaff  «al  toS  yrjfmiiAfov  «ori  rf  Kptm^  ^yikimrm 
nfe  ^rMMXfiav  'x^  MwatrivrptKm^  L  93  rftr  po^  tSp  MryrfXar  0mk.  L  97 
'Ifpov  MrMv.  Ol  [fpol  iM  rtip  tfufuinip  •  •  •  rdk  Xomp&  i^pia  «iruj|p^Artf«gM> 
ff2r  TI&  2f /i^  dcf vpov  lurk  rwf  Upaw  uik  napBhmm  wak  wapaktfiiirrm  v^  n  hf^ 
n/a  T^  U(ma»  ml  f^  2/pciv  rw  Kaprnku.     Cf.  the  'Ayv^  M  at  Delot: 

C  /.  A.  2.  98s  (circ.  9S  b.  c). 
*"  AtHennione(oiithe8iteoftlieoIdcity):  Pant.  t.  34, 10  si^QMUi 

Arcadia. 

***  Trapezns :  Paus.  8.  29,  l  M  rftr  'AX^ti^  Ip  Jipt^rtp^  mrtfimbuifn 
rtXfr^  di^  tfnvt  rpinv  6hu9  fuyiXau^ 

**  Mantinea:  vide  R.  149^  Le  Bas-Foacarti  35s  h  Onacripdon 
61  B.  c,  in  honour  of  a  priestess)  /ml  Nue£nni .  •  •  L  15  ^h^ayt  M  md 
rhf  wofiniuf  rmw  KopayU$p  hrwapmt  ml  pmyakuttpntm  ml  Mw  rf  tftf  •  •  • 
9hriiMytfg  hi  Koir^  Btf  nwrXor  mu  ianwauFt  ml  f^iryi^'^wgw  t&  wtfX  rftr  Mp 
ILppujim  pwrr^pia,  {nrM^aro  ^  ml  rip  Mp  dt  nfe  2Uar  oUar,  aoMff  iorvr 
tBos  TOif  lid  Y^i^BfMMtff  Up§vatj  4mbfm  M  ml  rdk  iafii(i%Mm  ^  roiv  ryHomffrwr, 
ros  cMffff  nov  moov  p/tyakofupAt*  Cf.  35a  ^  Iptift)  #afP&  •  •  •  Jwflrrpaii-w 
tlmfi&s  •  •  •  «p6t  TV  TiAif  AffiTrfM  ml  rip  Kid/Mw  ml  db  Uptlm  rat  A^funYwr 
•  .  .  Uplrwx^  y^  r^  ^fy/arpi  prfakowptwrnf  •  .  .  ^Kuevuer  2|pa;if^uiAff  ^aor^ 
tttoot  tU  Tf  r^  Tov  pryapov  ifrwKtvav  .  .  .  Iho^t  rf  miwf  ^^  ItpnSm  [rof 
Aafiarpof]  /irouW(rai  ^oijKky  •  •  .  im  rt  rf  miXcMeaya^i^  Koi  ttMpytai^  r^ 
if<rxffK9  c&  TV  T^  ^c^i^  jcal  T^r  Uptias ...  mil  omi^cmu  [t^  ^(fif^Mr/ia]  f 2(  rd  Kopoyun'. 

Lykosura:  vide  R.  119*. 

^'^  Mykonos:  Dittenb.  Syll.  373  f^r  dc  r^p  ioprlpf  (of  Demeter  and 

Kora  see  Zeus,  R.  56)  BUroi  yivKOPta^v  4  Poukoptvfi  Ka\  t&p  oUovny  9p 

Mvk6v^  Scrai  M  Aripjjrpa  rtrfXtortu  (Macedonian  period). 

*^  Paros,  Thasos  :  Paus.  10.  28,  3  EX€6pout»  ^  cV  daot>r  rii  ipyia  r^ 
Afipfjrpos  wtyKttM  npvTfip  ix  Hapov  ifKuri»,  Cf.  Head,  HisL  Num.  p.  418 : 
coin  of  Paros,  circ.  200  b.  c,  Demeter  seated  on  mystic  cista  with 
sceptre.     Cf.  Ruhland,  Die  Elmsin.  Gottheit.  p.   102.      Mitylene: 

CI.  Gm  2177  ^  dofioT  Ti/3.  Kaitrapa  avv  roif  Btdif  rais  irfpl  rii  pvar^pta  I 
cf.  2175  ^flPtrpos  Koi  $€&»  Kapiro<f)6pnp  fcal  Bt»p  ndKvKopwmp  Ka\  rtXtaxltdpttp, 

^  Smyrna:  Ath,  Mitth.  1889,  p.  95  (inscription,  second  century 

A.  D.  ?)  Kor^  T^  ^^iffpa  K6pris  pvar&p, 

Gela:  R.  130. 

""  »  ?  at  Naples :  Stat.  Siiv.  4.  8,  50  Tuque  Actaea  Ceres,  cursu 
cui  semper  anhelo  |  votivam  taciti  quassamus  lampada  mystae. 
^  Demeter  Mvo-ta:  Paus.  2.  18,  3,  between  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
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X^piov  Mwla  Koi  liiqiuirpos  Mvalas  ^P^^f  <nri  cSydp6ff  Mvcripv  rd  Hvofuk  ^«yo- 
/MMPou  Koi  TWTcVf  KoBAmp  ^iycwuf  'A/ryccbf,  (tpov  rj  Arnuirpi,     Tovry  ftiv  cZv 

Koi  nXourwpoff  Koi  A^fuyrfxk  ^i.    At  Pellene :  see  R.  85. 

^  Demeter   BQnipuKl)6pog,  Athenae.    p.  460  d  nfmtu  M    koI    ^r 

^y  dfvrcjp^  *Axaueny« 

*""  Demeter  noinX/i;,  dedication  at  Epidauros:  Uph.  Arch.  1893, 

p.  loa  IlaiTfX^;  Boxxy  rr  jcoi  ovrj  ^pov^^oWg. 

Demeter  with  the  Kabeiri. 

*"*  ?  in  Samothrace.     Mnaseas  of  Patrai :   Mxiller,  F.  H.  G.  3. 

p.  154  Totff  IkaptlpoKf  &v  MMurcar  ^i^crl  col  n&  Mfiara  .  .  •  'A,(Upos  fuy  odw 
i(rrhf  ^  Arntf/Tripy  *A(t6Kspan  di  ^  Ilepcrr^yi;,  'A^tdmptnt  di  6  ^Adiyr.  Strab. 
p.  198  'ApTtfudtip6t  i^fi<n»  tipat  priaop  np6f  rj  BprrannKJ,  tmff  y\¥  Spoia  vols 
iv  ^a/io$pcuqj  W€p\  r^v  Arnuirpa  koI  lifv  K6pifP  Upofrouirai,     At  Thebes :   R. 

139*.    Cf.  the  legend  in  Paus.  9.  25,  6  Atifujrpof  ^  o^y  Kafitlpois  l&pw 
ioruf  4  rvXcnf.    ?  At  Anthedon :  R.  138.    At  Andania :  R.  246. 
"^  The  mysteries  of  ^  Sttrcipa  at  Athens :  Ar.  RheL  p.  14 19  a  liepi- 

dkfit  Aafannfa  Miptro  mpi  r^r  rfXer^  rSw  rrjis  Itortipas  Itp&iff  (lir6vrot  dc  Sri 

ovx  oSSr  Tf  Mktarop  okoUw  icrX.     Cf.  Ammonius,  p.  84  (Walckenaer) 

KopvdaXof  bfjpos  *hBii¥ii<ruf  if  f  (rmrjjpos  Kovpfff  Up6»,     Arist.  Ran*  377  • 

aXX'  (lyfia  x&nmt  opus 
rrip  2toT€ipcaf  ytvpaUis, 

Cf.  Kore  Z«rci/>a  at  Megalopolis:  R.  1190.  Kyzikos,  R.  128.  £ry- 
thrai,  R.  163.     Sparta,  R.  117. 

*"*  Demeter  as  goddess  of  healing,  with  Asklepios :  vide  R.  37, 124, 
236;  private  dedication  at  Eleusis,  Uph.  Arch.  1892,  Taf.  5  ^r^prfvpi 

'EvKpArrjt  (?  circ.  300  B.  c).      Cf.  inscription  vvip  Trjg  Spdcrtwt  6*^  AfffjofTpi 

d&pop  on  relief  from  Philippopolis,  Overbeck,  KunsL  MythoL  Atlas^ 
Taf.  14,  no.  7.     Cf.  Anih.  PaL  9.  298.     Artemid.  Oneirocr,  2.  39 

{fixipijTrip  Koi  K6pri  leai  "loKxos)  tow  PoaovvTos  dpurrao't.  At  Patrai :  PauS. 
7.  21,  II  rot)  dc  SXaovs  Up^  Ixcrac  A^fujrpoi*  avrt/  pip  Koi  ^  iroSr  iarraat,  r6 
6i  Syakpa  r^  Trjt  cWc  KoBriptvov,  T\p6  dc  rot/  Upoiv  rr^i  Afip>irp6s  ion  fn/y^  . . . 
MavTf loi^  dc  ivravBd  i<m»  d^rcv^ff ,  ov  /x^v  iir\  iravri  yr  vpaypari^  ahXh  circ  rSiP 
Kapp6pT«»p,  KoTOTTTpop  KoX^dt^  T&p  XchtAv  d^croyTfr  KoBuuruff  araffpoipepoi  prf 
np6a'oi  KaBuKvBai  r^r  fn/y^^y  dXX'  &roy  cirt^ava'ai  roD  vdoros  r^  ici^kX^  roO 
KorSirrpov,  r6  dc  ipTtvBtp  €v(aptvot  rj  Bt^  col  Bvpuuroprtv  cV  r^  Konmrpop 
fikfnovatp'  t6  di  axfitfn  t6p  poa-ovpra  ffroi  (&pra  ij  koi  rtOptSna  inihtiianHn, 

*"  Firm.  Mat.  De  Error,  c.  27  (p.  120,  Halm)  In  Proserpinae  sacris 
caesa  arbor  in  effigiem  formamque  virginis  componitur,  et  cum  intra 
civitatem  fuerit  inlata,  quadraginta  noctibus  plangitur,  qnadragesima 
vero  nocte  comburitur. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  REGISTER. 

The  Euzine. 

Pantikapaion :  R.  90.    C  /•  G.  9108  Up^  AyH|rpo& 

Olbia:  Herod.  4.  53  'IradXt*  (Uf^i  •  •  .  ^  M  d^  >^  ^kPT^ 
Mfyvrm.  Cf.  ^rf)(l  ATwr.  Cal^  Tkrace^  p.  11 :  Heut  of  Demeter, 
fourth  century  b.  c. :  cC  HtU^Jmim.  1901,  p.  t62. 

Torn!,  i34». 

Thrace. 

Abdera,  89. 

Lysimacheia :  BriL  Mm.  CoL^  Uracil  p.  138.  Head  of  Demeter 
with  corn-wreath. 

Philippopolis  (?),  258. 

BjTzantium,  13,  152. 

SestoSy  coin-type  fourth  century  b.  c  :  Brii.  Mut.  Cai,^  THrace^ 
p.  198 :  Demettf  seated,  with  ear  of  com.  Head  of  Peraephoiie. 

Macedon :  Thessalonica  coin-type  (Roman  period),  BHi.  Mui.  Cai^. 
Macedan^  P«  i<7  ^  Demeter  with  torches  in  serpent-car. 

Pella:  ib.  p.  92 :  Head  of  Demeter  with  veil,  first  oentniy  b.c. 

Thessaly. 

Call  Hymn  Cer.  25  : 

o(^fr«  rav  Kndtdy,  ?rt  AttTtov  Ipl^  Zvanov, 
TtM  avrq.  Kak6v  Sktrot  iiroujawfTO  Ile\a<ryol» 

PyrasOS,  15,  22,  135^  Cf.  Strab.  p.  435  r6  dc  Arfftr/rpiov  Aqfuirpos 
ftpfiKi  ['Ofu^por]  riyufpot  xal  inSktat  HvfHurop'  ^9  df  irtfXir  .  •  •  c;(ov<ra 
A^fuiTpos  S\<ros  #eal  Up^w  ctyiov. 

Antron  :  Horn.  Hymn  Dem»  490  : 

Koi  Tldpov  dfi<t>tftvTriP  "Avrpwfd  rr  vrrp^fvra. 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  S.  v.  "Krrpar  n^s  Orrrdklas. 

Thebai  of  Phthiotis:  Brtf.  Mus.  CaL^  Thesscdy,  p.  50.  Head  of 
Demeter  with  corn-stalks,  fourth  century  b.  c. 

Thermopylae,  62,  136*. 

Delphi :  BulL  Corr.  HelL  23,  p.  579  (reference  to  inscriptions 
indicating  a  shrine).    Cf.  R.  22. 

Lokri  Epiknemidii,  142. 

Skarpheia,  3.    Strab.  408  6  *Er€»w^  dc  2Kdp<fffi  pMvwopaaBfi.     SchoL 
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Soph.  Oid»  CoL  91   Wtr/  yr  o2  f^axri  to  /a^/ia  roO  Oidiirodoff  iw  Up^ 

ArifujTpos  c2mu  ^  'Ertttvf  (quoting  from  Arizelos).  Ljrsimachos 
apud  SchoL  Soph.  O.  C.  91  (Mailer,  F.  B.  G.  3,  p.  336,  Fr.  6) 

Olhlvov  rffXcvr^ayror  .  •  .  M/Aurap  ol  fftikoi  [avr^y]  th  *Er€Wf6»»  BovKS^ 
fMMH  dj  Xa^pf  r^  ro^^y  wo^fraadtu,  KoraBcarTOwrut  WKrbt  h  Upf 
Arfiofrpos  •  •  .  r6  d^  Up6p  OlfkiMiiop  kkff^vai, 

Alponos,  58. 

Opus:  Collitz,  Dialect,  Inschr.  1507  Adtwrpi  ml  K6p^.  C.  7.  (r. 
.S>//.  3.  287  UfnfTtvtraaap  rj  A^furp*  *cal  K6po  (second  century  B.C.). 

Epirus :  Brit  Mus.  Cat.^  Thessaly^  p.  100,  coin-type  of  Elea :  head 
of  Demeter  with  corn-stalks,  with  Cerberus  on  the  reverse, 
fourth  century  b.c.  On  coins  of  Pjrrrhos,  ih.  PI.  20.  12  and 
14,  head  of  Persephone  with  corn-stalks,  Demeter  on  throne 
with  com. 

Blyria :  ib.  p.  59,  coin-type  of  Apollonia,  ?  second  century  b.  c,  bust 
of  Demeter  veiled.  Pharos :  ib.  83,  head  of  Persephone  with 
corn-stalks,  fourth  century  b.c. 

Pale  in  Kephallenia:  BriL  Mus.  CaL,  Pelopwrtese,  p.  85,  head  of 
Persephone  on  coins  of  fourth  century. 

Phokis:  Drymaia,  87;  Steira,  58;  Ambrysos,  36. 

Boeotia,  60,  71;  Orchomenos,  56;  Lebadeia,  3,  in;  Anthedon, 
138;  Kopai,  12, 238;  Koroneia,  86^;  Mykalessos,  8  ;  Tanagra, 
60,  141;  Thebes,  61,  86,  112,  139*,  256;  Potniai,  113; 
Thespiai,  60;  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1891,  p.  659,  dedication  to 
Demeter  and  Hermes.  Cf.  dedication  ?  third  century  b.  c, 
C.  I.  G.  Sept.  I,  no.  18 10.  Plataea,  239;  Skolos,  22,  140; 
Erythrai,  archaic  inscription  (unpublished)  'AviBtiav  r^  iidftarpi. 

Euboea:  Eretria,  76. 

Athens,  5,  9,  11,  18 •,  i8b  25,  30,  31,  60,  66,  67,  69,  74,  75, 
109,    114,    135,    143,    161,    164-229,   257.     Schol.   Aristoph. 

Acharn,  44  tlvBatrtv  ol  *ABrjvaioi  BvtiP  dcX^aica  Ka\  palvnv  rat  KaSiipas 
T^  cufiOTi  avTov  fs  rtp^¥  r^f  £i^prjrpot, 

Eleusis,  8,  16,  17,  18,  35,  66,  164-229,  258.     Steph.  Byz.  'Papiew 

ntdiop  iv  'EXfvam*  ,  ,  .  Koi  *Papias  rj  iniprjfrrip.  Games  called  'EXfi;- 
(TiVia:  vide  Schol.  Pind.  OL  9.  143  crcXcTro  dc  can60i  ayu>p  K6prjs  Ka\ 
AriprjTpos  ht  cKoXciro  'EXcvcriVia,  cXofi^avc  di  ycpar  6  pucau  KpMs. 

Attica,  27,  42 ».     Kolonos:  Schol.  Hom.  Od,   11.  271   Oidiirowy  cWc- 

troiP  virb  KptoPTOs  ^\6€P  tls  rr^p  'Attiktip   koI  ^prjo'tv  'linrca  KoX«>v5y 
Kokoviupop'  fcai  UtTtxftp  ip  r^  Up^  t&p  Btap,  ArjptjTpos  xal  iroktovxov 
FAKinnx.     m  B  b 
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'Atffvit  (from  Androtion).     Skiron,  17,  143;  Agrai,  310:   Hali- 
moB,  7g>;  Vh\ye,26;  Peiraeus,  63,  75";  KoIia9,75".     Hesjch. 

t.V,    lUAtit  •  .  .   itrrl  mi   A^fiijTpoc  iipir  aurdA  rdKitmXoii.       PrOS- 

palu,  143;  Plialeron:  Paus.  10.  35,  3  6  nri  ^oX^py  1^1  a^iuppiK 
toit  «b1  sbt*  tfii  in  [i^mvoTos  fifMij.      Marathon  and  the  Attic 
TetrapoIiB:  ProU~Ziehen,  Lrgei  Graec.  Sacr.    26  Knaytm 
1X«vm»(p  /Soit  .  ,  .  lUfig  tpios . .  .  'Avdimipmro'. 
'AmwuJf  St  rvovaa.    Salamis:  Bri/.  Mus.  Cat.,  Allica,  p.  1 
Fl  90.  9,  head  of  Demeter  or  Persephone,  fourth  century  b-c. 
Megan,  49,  77;  Nissia,  13. 

Corinth,  34,  108,  144.  BrO.  Mmm.  CmL,  CtrwHAt  PL  "^  >■•  bewl 
<tf  Demeter,  wiled,  ciovoed  nUk  mm  wafti  PL  9.  9!  btmd 
of  Persei^iotw  widi  nedJu^  oar-riBgn^  Mid  conmrita  (fantk 
century  b.c.)> 

iMhmiM  (tf  Corinth,  jj*. 

Skjan,  69,  78. 

Fhlius,  69,  145,  aoah. 

EpidaOToi,  30,  36,  81, 147,  t3C,  I5(.  * 

Troeten,  34,  36,  8t,  939,  isg. 

Slioe,  147. 

Mount  Bouponhmoi,  146, 

Hennione,  39,  37,  347.  Near  Mennione:  Paus.  3.  36,  3  irrtnia 
Ian  fiiti  Itpif  'AirAXount,  1<m  ii  navtiiwMit,  M  ii  abroa  Aq^up-paf 
AytikfiaTa  di  ip6a  XlAw  XnNCoC 

Asine,  37. 

Argolis,  54,  «(>,  353. 

Argos,  53,  ii6»,  333. 

Lerna,  II6^  333. 

Mount   Pontinos,  Demeter  npoffifonf.    Paus.  3.  37,   i  irrit   it  n» 

Skmn/t  iryaXfuira  Ian  fiiy  Li^ftifrpo^  Upoav/tftit,  tan  ii  iMfiaw'    mii 

Laconia,  11,  31,  43,  83*>b,  log,  160,  340. 
Spaita,  36,  38,  117,  148;  Amyklai,  36,  148^;   Gjthion,  43,  340; 
Kainepolis,  43;  Aigila,  Sa^,  346;  MesBoa,  44, 
Arcadia,  19,  69,  74,  i49i>. 

Tegea,  30,  ii9<;  vide  Dionysos,  Gei^r.  Reg.  s.v.  Tegea. 
Le  Bas-Foucan,  M^aridt  et  Pihp,  337 '  (uiBcription  from  Tegea) 
KXfMnfrfM  Upaaaium,  'AXff  'A6irf  ral  Adporpt,     ^US.  8,  54,  5  (on 
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the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea)  A^fu/rpot  ip  rf  Skati  r&w  bpawv  waU 

€¥  KopvBtwn  Kakaviuvrit*  nkqiriop  d^  SXXo  cirrly  Up69  Aiowvov  Mwrrov. 

id.  8.  10,  I  (between  Tegea  and  Mantinea  on  Mount  Alesion) 
^fujrpof  SKirot  ip  rf  HfHt.    Mantinea,  I49^  249.    Paus.  8.  8,  z 

fUTa  d^  T^  ipttarm  r^f  NrorcbrTr  Uphip  A^iufrpSg  iirrw  Sytop,  iroi  alfrff  Koi 
ioprf^  dv&  iray  thof  Syowrtv  ol  Mayruvtf.     TrapezUS,  248  ;  ThelpUSa, 

41,  242;  Pallantion,  149*;  Phigaleia,  40;  Lykosura,  119*; 
Basilis,  241 ;  Pheneos,  83, 235 ;  Megalopolis,  8,  84, 119^0, 163, 

234.  Kleitor :  Paus.  8.  21,  3  KXctrop/oiv  dc  Upk  rii  eiri^ayc(rrara 
AfffAjfTpov,  r6  di  'Ao-JcXfjiriot),  rplrov  dc  iarw  Elk§i$vias.     Zoitia,  vide 

Artemis,  R.  55^. 
Messenia:  Andania,  246;  Messene:  Paus.  4.  31,  9  A^ijajrpos  Up6p 

Mcotnyy^ocf  rirrly  SytoVy  koL  AtoaKovpav  iyakpara  <l>tporrts  riis  Acvicdr- 

vov ;  vide  Coin  PI.  (10).  J/eU./oum.  1905,  p.  50-51,  inscription 
(circ.  200  B.C.)  from  south-west  Messenia,  near  deme  A&rtia,  men- 
tioning dffiirpov  iral  rhv  wai^v  ra%  Adp4xrpos, 

Elis,  2,  47,  69,  Z18;  at  Lepreon:   Pans.  5.  5,  6  A^fufrpof  [Up69]* 

nkiifScv  ^  KtH  rwro  immifiro  <&ft^,  koL  ovdcv  naptlxtro  &/aKf»a» 

Achaea,  69,  254  ;  Patrai,  6,  258 ;  Aigion,  59,  i49<) ;  Pellene,  85 ;  Bura, 
vide  Aphrodite,  R.  32*;  Dyme:  Bn'L  Mus.  Cat.^  Pihpannese^ 
PI-  6*  3f  hc^  of  Demeter,  veiled* 

Asia  Minor,  Interior. 

Galatia. 
Pessinus,  30. 

Ikonion,  60. 

Ankyra :  C  /.  G,  4026  r^  Mkl  .  .  .  Upaadiitvop  bU  Bw  Afifuirpog 

?  early  Roman  period).    On  late  imperial  coins :  Bnf.  Mus.  Cat,y 

Galatia^  &c.,  pp.  11,  12,  14. 

Phrygia,  10. 

Lydia,  Sardis,  70.    Cf.  Head,  Hist  Num.  p.  553  Upaui  "Aktiq 

(imperial  period). 

Pergamon,  163. 

Gambreion,  95. 

Caria. 

Athymbra,  51. 

Nysa,  124. 

Trapezopolis :  Brit.Mus.  Cat.,  Carta^  &c.,  p.  178,  Demeter  bust 

on  late  imperial  coins. 

Aphrodisias :    C  /.  G.  2839  rh  rtptvot  $m  K6piiu    Bull.  Corn 

HelL  7.  402. 

B  b  a 


li  ?Sf  '^^■^  ■^  '^"* 
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TraUes,  194.    C.L  G.  293*1  l^tmA^iafrfm{^uaAj  Roam  period^ 

Lagina:  NewtoDy  Bdkarm  9,  p.  798,  decree  in  honoiir  of  dtiien, 
n)p  Kd^  ^«  rfiir  lUMr  |g«iwjtfiiw«  (Roman  pertody. 

Inscription  found  in  temple  of  Zeoa  Jlnprfmyof  (f&st  oentnrjr  a-ol): 
J7«ZL  Corr.  iUSL  x  2,  iB9S,  p.  sip  T^  wmiMot  mA  Af^afrp^  Ho^wv- 
d£Si  Mil  *ApTiiu^  nAAMnrAft  mA  Afmnaif  nA  \frr^ud^  KmpdCm  mA 
*ApT4iu!k  *E^wif  uA  AfVM^yfif  mA  ro&r  irmmUait  BtaU  Ai  crfvlf  «al 
Tvxjo  nA  *Amikspnf  l^Mir  ^  IrayyiXlBf  ^  '^potBiff  XXc^SoiAflt  nX  •  •  • 
ttaitipmoaif, 

Antiocbeta  ad  Maeandnnn:  JBrft  Jfm.  Caip  Cana^  Ac.,  p.  X5» 
Demeter,  veiled,  with  long  cUton  and  peplosi  bcAfiiv  eais  of 
corn  in  right,  testing  left  hand  on  torch  (Septinnns  Sevenis 
period). 

Pisidia,  Palaiqxdis:  JBriL  Mm.  Cai^ i^^  tef  p*  xcvii,  coin-^^ 
(?  Antoninus  Pius),  Demeter  stanKSng. 

Sagalassos:  ib.  p.  843,  Demeter  witt  torch,  com,  and  qpen  dsbt 
(Caracalla).    CL  PL  38.  8,  cofai  of  Julia  Mamaea. 

Seleukda :  H.  p.  254,  Demeter  irithHoich  m  car  drawn  bgr  makes 
(Claudius  II). 

Sdeukis,  Apameia :  JBnt.  Mm.  Cai.^  GabUidf  ftc.»  PL  27.  i, head  of 
Demeter  wearing  veil  and  com-wreath,  first  century  b.c. 

Asia  Minor  coast  and  vicinity. 

Sinope,  262. 

Heracleia  Pontike,  32. 

Apameia-Myrlea :  Brif,  Mm.  Cat^y  PonHa^  &c.,  p.  no,  PI.  25.  6, 
head  of  Demeter,  third  century  b.c. 

Kalchedon:  ib.  p.  126,  PI.  27.  12,  head  of  Demeter,  third 
century  b.c. 

Kyzikos,  128. 

Priapos:  BriL  Mm,  Cat.^  Mysia^  p.  177,  Demeter-head,  first 
century  b.  c. 

Aigospotami:  i3.  Thrace,  p.  187,  head  of  Demeter  with  Ste- 
phanos and  wreath,  fourth  century  b.  c. 

Lampsakos:  ib,  Mysta^  P*  81,  PI.  19.  $,  head  of  Demeter  with 
veil  and  corn-wreath,  fourth  century  b.  c 

Sigcion,  153. 

Kisthene:  BriL  Mm.  CaL^  Mysia,  p.  17,  PL  3.  7,  veiled  head 
of  Demeter  with  corn-wreath,  second  century  b.  c. 
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Elaia:  f3.  Troas^  &c.,  p.  liii,  PL  25.  10-15;  ^^*  '»  ^T^  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  calathos  with  poppy-heads  and  corn, 
torches  entwined  by  serpents,  on  imperial  coins.  Rape  of  Per- 
sephone on  coin  of  M.  Aurelius;  ib.  p.  zap. 

Aigai,  153^ 

Ionia. 

Smyrna,  33,  96,  252. 

Erythrai,  69,  97,  154%  163.    Dittenb.  SylL  370.  47  ^fjMTfip  cV 

KoXmmuc. 

Kolophon,  69. 

Ephesos,  98,  125,  230. 

Magnesia  on  Maeander :  Brif.  Mus.  CaL^  loma^  PI.  19.  8,  Demeter 
in  car  with  winged  serpents  (imperial). 

Priene,  99. 

Mykale,  231. 

Miletos,  100,  181.    Lact  Div.  InsL  2.  8  Ceres  Milesia. 

Doris. 
Halikamassos,  65.    Hesych.  s.v.  'EwdpoftA*  ^Hn^p  ^  'AXacappo^fff . 
Knidos,  52.     Et  Mag.  548.  8  Kvptirar  vapit  KiMoit  7  ^7/17x7^. 

Lycia:   Brtf.  Mus.  Cat,  Lycia,  p.  46,  PI.  10.  7,  coin-tjrpe,  circ. 
200-81  B.C.,  head  of  Demeter,  veiled,  wearing  corn-stalks. 

Pamphylia. 

Side  :  C  /.  G.  4345  \UpavaitMinpr  Btat  A]7fi7[rpoff. 

Syllion :  Lanckoronski,  Pamph.  u.  Ptsid,  i.  60  7  0ovX^  «il  I  htjitot 
crc/fiTcrcv  apxuptuuf  t&v  2c/3aoT»i»  liptuip  A^fiafrpos  Kal  B§w  vawrwf  Koi 
Up6fl>a9TUf  rwy  ffarplaw  &t&¥, 

Cilicia,  124. 

Syedra:  vide  text,  p.  218,  n.  a. 

Mallos:  Bn'f.  Mm,  Ca/.,  Zycaonta,  czzii,  PL  17.  2,  Demeter 
striding  forward  with  torch  and  corn-stalks. 

Epiphaneia:  vide  text,  p.  218,  n.  a. 

Laertes:  Brif.  Mus.  Co/,,  op.  cit.  p.  91,  Demeter  seated  with 
sceptre,  poppy,  and  ear  of  com:  coin  of  Trajan,  PL  15.  5. 

Kelenderis.  Demeter  in  car  drawn  by  serpents,  holding  torch, 
id,  p.  58,  PL  10.  14  (late  imperial). 


~^  „  ■i'^,    "*««f«-a»*a%?»'  ^^%r» 
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Adaiut:  a.  p.  15,  head  of  DeBMer  uMi  itfftum  iftd  Yli  (Meood 

oentutj  A*!^)* 
Aigiai ;  i7.  p.  adv  (pie4fiipefUi). 
Anaxarbos:  t?. p. 31, PenepboM on olmrie willi oiom u^ 

head,  Demeter  widi  polos  and  torch  on  revene  ^mpsiiil).  . 

Tanos:  videHead,ZruAitriMi.p.ixyK^^«% 

The  Islands 
North  Aegean* 

Thaaoa,  251. 

Samothraoe,  956. 

Lesboa,  3o»  951. 
Aq;ina,  36,  79. 

The  Cjrdadea. 
Keofl,  69,  isa    Becfatd,  Imsdr.  i.  Im  Dud.  no»  4S  •A|l*  •  •  • 

l/piia  7fva|MPf  Aj|i9f|ii  Arfftf— i, 

SjrroSy  150. 

Mykonos,  9,  49,  950 ;  Zens,  R.  56. 

DeloB,  9,  91,  946, 

Amorgos,  7,  64*;  Zeus,  66^- 

Paros,  30,  50,  251.    Cf.  C.  Ii  G,  2557.    JBulL  Carr.  HdL  1897, 

p.  116  fffif  Attp<9  ov  Biius^  oCfrc  If  [^]oia  Ufm  Amd.    Vide  Zeus, 

R.66'. 

Thera,  150,  245. 

Samos:  Hesych.  ^.  9.  "EfcXvirmf*  A^ii^nipipJJi^,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell, 
5»  P*  479f  inscription,  circ.  200  a.  C.  ^  rotr  ^SmM^W  Bvpirw  A^fup-pa 
mi  ^K^rvonoy  •  •  •  lumSyXv^oy. 

Kalymnos :  Newton,  Anc.  Gr.  Imcr.  300  ^nM^f*  wp6fiamf  from 
temple  of  Apollo. 

South  Aegean. 

Kos,  20,  73.  Paton  and  Hicks,  41 X  ^  ^a^»os  6  rw  ^a^/umrmv 
KoBUpwr^v  2€fiaaT^  Btav  ^afLarpap  Ka\  t6  Up6¥,  Cf.  n.  37.  L  6a 
AifMorpt  Sis  rcXcttf  ml  rrXcia  Kvtoan*  rovrwv  ovk  airo<f>opd'  KvXiK§t  oanv 
dvo  d/dovnu*   6wi  Up€vs  ical  Itph  irapcxf  c 

Rhodes,  94,  123. 

Crete,  15,  151,  243,  244;  Hierapytna,  151. 

Cyprus :  C.  /.  G.  2637,  inscription  from  Paphos  (Roman  period) 

TJ  apx^fKia  rmv  ttarik  Kvnpop  Ai/fuiTpot  ItpAp, 
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Sicily,  22,  162. 
Akrai,  104,  156. 
Akragas,  131. 
Aitne:   Diod  Sic.   11.  26  intfiSkno  bi  vortpop  xol  Korii  t^9  A?n^v 

Katana,  105^,  133.    C.  /.  G.  Sic,  //.  449  ^ttn^ip  'Upd  (?)  Mn 
fomice  valvarum  opere  Dorico.' 

Enna,  105  ^  158. 

Gela,  63,  130. 

Panormos:  Head,  J7f>A  Num.  pp.  142*3,  head  of  Persephone 
on  fifth  and  third  century  coins. 

Selinus,  71. 

Syracuse,  22,  68,  103,  108,  129. 

Tauromenbn,  157. 

Leontini:  Head,  fftsf.  Num.  p.  131,  Demeter  with  plough  on 
later  coins. 

Kamarina:  vide  Monuments,  pu  221. 

Africa. 

Alexandria,  loi,  163,  237.  C  /.  G.  4682^  (?  third  century  b.c.) 
*Air(SXXtt9i  Ktl  K6pii  9vxny.    Epiphanius  Panarium :  Philologus  16, 

p.  354  <v  'Akt^apdptiq  cv  rf  Kopi^  rf  koKoviuv^,  vabt  dc  cWi 
fuyiaros,  rovrcoriv  r6  r^fupos  rtjs  K6piijt,  *OXi;y  ^c^  r^v  vCicra  aypxmvfi- 
aaynt  cV  atrpaal  ruri  ical  ovXotff  rf  c/dcaXy  f doircr,  .  •  .  ficrA  ri^v  r»y 
aXcicr/yv^M»y  leXayy^v  KaT4pxmnrai  \afiiradrj<f>6poi  tig  uriK6v  rtva  vn6yaiov 
Ka\  atfof^pown  (6ap6p  ri  (vXcyov  <l>opi^  KoBtd&ptvov  YVfu>6w  Z^w  <r<fipayl6d 
Tiva  (rravpov  inl  rov  fttrwwov  hwxpwov  •  •  •  mil  mpiff^tpovin  rovro  t6 
(oapov  inrdius  KvkXwrarrtf  t6v  utaturarov  vahiw  pur  avkSw  icai  rvparaiwv 
Km  vpvnv  Koi  KmpdaaifTts  KoeroKf^ipoww  avrh  aZ6is  tlf  r6v  tnrdyaiov  rdnov. 
.  .  .  Xcyovo-iv  on  ravrff  rj  £^  Offptpov  ^  KiSpi;,  rovrc oriv  ^  UapOtpos, 
iyipinjat  t6v  AlAtn* 

Arsinoe,  loi.    Bny.  Mus,  Caf.,  Alexandria^  p.  xli. 
Carthage,  159. 
Cyrene,  102. 

Italy. 

Tarentum,  36,  106 ',  108.  Newly  discovered  temple  of  *  the 
goddesses,'  vide  Evans,  HelLJaurn.  1886,  p.  23,  and  Horsemen 
of  Tarentum^  P»  27. 
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I,6kri  EptHphyni,  134, 


lEpponioo,  163. 

Vdia,  lof . 

MetapontMtt :  vide  Head,  Hisf.  Num.  p.  6it 

Pompeii,  106. 

Meapolis,  107,  »5«^ 

Rome,  106*. 

FeteHa,  DemeteHwad  on  cdni:  Bead.  BiO.  IfmL  p.  91. ' 


CULTS  OF  THE  GOD  OF  THE  LOWER  WORLD 
(Hades-PlontOQ). 

VUeDemetNiILiio;  Htn,  R.  14*  (Pint  * /Vk^  iWiK.  I.  Si). 
1  Sd>ol.  Horn.  7A  9. 158  &•<««««  ««m  r&Bw  iSivA  <m>  ii>xa« 

Thnce  aod  the  ahorea  of  the  Enxise. 
■  Odeasos,  cult  of  die  Mf  ujyu :  /aird.  d,  d.  Imt  1898,  p.  155, 

Taf.  10.  30,  coin-type  of  Hooton  with  comncopia  and  paten, 
inscription  AoS  MryilXau  (circ.  ago  B.C.).  Ath.  MiUK  10.  317,  5 
oi3«  If/npnu  ry  tfrf>  (7  OTC  30  B.  c. ;  See  Alh.  Milth.  1 1,  p.  aoo). 

*  Tomi:  vide  Denieler,  R.  134'. 

*  Sinope  :  PluL  dt  Isid.  el  Ottr.  p.  361  F  nnAtfuior  i  Zwn^p  Stop  (St 
r^  <r  Zm»ir]|  rov  nXovraroi  mXocnrAv  ,  .  .  KiXtuM-ra  imft/trat  n^v 
nij[(m)i'  oMr  tit  'AXtfcMpfuu'.  .  .  .  tmX  it  KOfuirAlr  A^A?,  tnipfio' 
\irrtt  ol  mpl  TifuS&or  r^  ^i'lm^'t*  "^  MariOma  r^  Zf^nnnr*  IlXov- 
r<t>vf  «&<u  dyoXfia,  Tf  KipSipf  rm)uiip<^oiH  nil  rf  Bpainwn,  aTiAxm 
riv  IIraX)fuiu»i  at  iripav  6tmv  o6A>M!t,  aXU  Ziydiriddt  (inw,  Oir  )^ 
i*u6tr  ouTwc  dva/iofd/uKw  Jl""-  •  •  ■  9^4  B  [oI  init(p6nm  n't  Z(m*]ti)i>] 
.  .  .  f)'HKrcu'  Sti  dti  Bvoti>  oynX/utrBMi,  rd  ftJ»  tov  DXouritMW  liMXnrAu 
aal  miti{tui,  ri  Si  r^i  lUpTf  ibrDfia^tKrAu  mil  «aniXnnw,  Cf>  Coin  in 
Overbeck,  Kunsi.  Myth>l.  i,  MOnztaf.  iv.  15,  god  reclining  vitb 
eagle,  sceptre,  and  kalathos :  Zeus-Serapis  (imperial  period). 

"  Byzantium:  Dionjs.  Byz.  p.  7  (Wescher)  urd  ti  iht6ffavir  t^ 
0aXam)t  Sun  m^  'Hpat  sal  movntvar. 

*  Hades  on  coins  of  Pessinas:  Head,  Hit/.  Num.  p.  630. 

^  Macedon:  Aiane,  i?a',  jlrcA.  t868,  pp.  18-38,  relief  dedicated 
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with  inscription  Bt^  d^mr&rji  UXoCmvi  koL  rg  nSku  'Eay^  T.  ^Xoovior 
Attufos  [iXB^v  ld]ii9  rr  n&r  Mv  icai  r6w  va6w, 

•  ?  Apollonia  lUyriae :  BriLMm.  Cai,^  Thessafy,  PL  13.  7,  coin-type 
(Septimius  Severus),  Hades  throned,  with  Cerberus  at  his  feet, 
before  him  female  figure  holding  infant* 

*  ?£pirus  :  Ampel.  Lib.  Memor,  8.  3  Argis  in  Epiro  •  .  .  ibi  lovis 
templum  Trophonii,  unde  est  ad  inferos  descensus  ad  tollendas 
sortes :  in  quo  loco  dicuntur  ii  qui  descenderunt  lovem  ipsum 
videre  (probably  a  mistake  for  Lebadea). 

'^  Lebadeia,  Zeus  Tpo^Moc :  vide  Zeus,  R.  ao.  Collitz,  Dialect 
Inschr.  i.  423  ^  Tp<^^Moi«  Cf.  Zeus,  R.  57  ^ ;  Zeus  \6imos  in 
Hesiod,  R.  15. 

^  Oropos,  shrine  of  Amphiaraos  in  the  neighbourhood :  Dikaiarch. 
p.  142  (Fuhr)  rov  'Aftffuap6€v  At6s  Upov.  Suidas  t,v.  Ild^c^x^^' 
6  *A/i^i<yaoff,  ^i  naa&v  dvaairu  ^;(foy  ip  ^Adov^ 

^'  Koroneia:  see  Athena,  R.  61. 

^  Athens :  Demeter,  R.  1 14, 180 (Zeus  Eubouleus).  Paus.  z.  28, 6, 
near  the  Areopagos,  Up^p  B^iv  iariv  hs  KaXownw  ^AOtpnuH  l€iufdtf . . . 

Kctnu  ^  Koi  nXouTtty  xal  'Ep/i^c  ical  T1J9  SydXfuu  iwrtMa  Bvovai  fuv 
&r«Mff  iw  *Ap€i^  "^^yy  ^^  tdriap  i^tytptro  ilsroXvo-cMrAu,  Bvown  dc  koX 

SKkm  fffvot  rf  6iioiM%  itai  wroL    CLA,  2.  948  (fourth  century  b.  c.) 

rov(rdf  im&y^etro  6  Upoffioimis  ri^v  itkuniv  (rrpwr<u  rf  UXovrttvi  Koi  rffp 
rpasn(ap  KoafujcM, 

'*  Eleusis :  Demeter,  R.  82,  225,  226.  Zeus  Ev/SovXcvr,  Demeter, 
R.  227. 

"  Corinth :  Demeter,  R.  34  {t6  nXovr<uvrioy  (?)  combined  with  cult 
of  Kore).    Zeus  x^nor,  Zeus,  R.  57  K 

^'  Hermione :  Hades  EXv/uvof,  Demeter,  R.  37. 

"  Lema:  Demeter,  R.  115  ^  233. 

*•  ?  Argos :  Plut.  de  Isid.  tt  Osir.  p.  365  A  *Apytioi9  di  povytpiif  A(($yv- 

aos  ^frueXijv  cWi*  ipoKaKovvrm  d*  airrip  \m6  aaKniyyttP  i(  v^tos,  tfipak" 
XoPTtf  tlf  rijp  afiwrtrop  Sppa  rf  llv\a6xf»      Cf.  Demeter,  R.  253* 

*•  Sparta:  Zeus  iKm-iras,  Zeus,  R.  58  (cf.  Zeus,  R.  61);  Demeter, 
R.  38.    Messoa:  Demeter,  R.  44. 

^  Tegea:  Demeter,  R,  up*. 

"  Elis:  Demeter,  R.  47,  118.     Zeus  X66vu}s  at  Olympia:   Zeus, 

R.  142  \  Paus.  6.  25,  2  6  di  l€p6s  rov  "Ailkw  irtpiPoK6t  rr  ital  pa6t .  . . 
apoiypvrai  pip  Suraf  Kara  €tos  tKaaroPy  iatXBdp  d^  ovdt  r&rt  i^fmrai  nipa 
yf  rov  Upttpitpov,     *Ap6pwr»p  d<  &9  trptp  p6poi  rip&atw  ^Aidtjp  'HXcZbi. 
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"  Lctboi :  ride  Poseidon,  Geogr.  Rtg,  s.  v.  Lesbos. 
"  Paioi:  R.  50.     Zeus  Eubouleus,  Hera.  R.  66. 
**  Amotgoi:  Zeus  Eubouleus,  Zeus,  R.  55  ^ 
■■  VLjkaoM :  Z«us,  R.  56. 
**  Crete:  'M^'k.yifa!kaat,\\Ae  inscrifimTi'm  Rev.  Arch,  i,  pp.  151- 
ind  1867,  p.  413  (C.  /.  G.  3599)  ?  cult-tiUe.     Cf.  Aesch.  Frag. 

319  (AthenaCi  3,  p.  99  B)  AiV^vXac  r^*AlA>;i  'Ayjaikao 

*<  TnUeei  DeneMT,  R.  ZI4. 

**  E^>heKM:  Demeter,  R.  iig. 

**  Cuk:  Demeter^  R.  st* 

*•  Rierapdli:  vide  <^rbele-Rba^  R.  60. 

*>  HalikimuKw:  C.  I  O.  t6s6  Ad*  Omi^    CL  HMfdi.  >.f. 

nXswrm  =  *AA|fa 
"  Knldoe:  Demeter,  R.  5*.    CC  cnb  of  "l^fpi^KM  at  ^jtbai, 

Dittenb.  ^/f.  370,  L  61. 
■■  ScM:  Demeter,  R.  1S4.   . 
**  With  Demeter  00  iBtecoiM of  Sredn in Cmda:  2MI.Mut.Cat, 

fyeaoHia,  Ac,  p.  xxxvi,  m.  3. 
"  Tiieatum«ndMigi»GiHdat*iileAayM(nLi8M(A.£vaBt), 

pp.  11-19.    Cf.  mpn,  p.  194. 
■•  Rome :  Demeter,  R.  106"  (Ord  nuptiae). 
"  Demosth,  c  'Apumy.  A.  §  5a   ol   C^pAfm  Tobt  iatPtiM  ir  'Aiim 

yptt^ovin,  ^*  ipat  ml  ff^aa^iUat  koI  ^Mw  ml  ariattat  mi  xuiovt, 
"  Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  a,  p.  494,  Pott.  •!  ymir  ^  rpay^iia  tt\  roC  'Aitw 

lip6t  S*  oiin'  ffnt  Salfter'  in  cpafmof; 

Sc  oPr*  TafTMiHt  aCn  rlfr  x^P" 

fift,  fid*)]!'  tf  fimpyi  r^v  teXw  Bbqn 

"  Arist  Frag.  445  •  {Tagtnittai) : 

■ol  fiqw  tn{0(r  nXovrav  y'  Ai-  vvofuffcro, 
(I  fi^  Ti  /SAthtt*   iKax";  h  ti   rot  Ippavm, 
Svtf  rh  nfnt  i^frm  'tn-ii'  £v  d  Ztut  t^ti- 
*•  C  /.  G.  io6j,  grave  inscription  from  Megaia  (late  period),  Xot  J< 
X^pft  nXoiTtS  dadicj)  A^,  <&f«i  ftaipift, 

"  Oracle  of  Klaros,  delivered  in  time  of  plague,  second  centur;  a.  d.: 
Buresch,  Klaros,  p.  81.  Alk.  Mitth.  1899,  p.  357  .  ,  .ifXm 
tnravlaiW  6t<^,  rj  urfl*  (xatTra,  XiM{3ut'  |  luil   ry  fijv  EvjifiuTg  nfuU' 
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REFERENCES  FOR  CULTS  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF 
THE  GODS  AND  RHEA-CYBELE 

^  Horn.  H,  ziv : 

yhfTtpa  fUM  iraiTtty  t«  B9&9  nvbrwy  1^  wrBpimmv 
vfAVfCy  MoOcra  Xrywio,  Lii^  Buyarfjp  fuydkow^ 
§  Kporakwf  rv»69Wf  r   lax^  vw  rv  Pp6fjb09  alikmf 
tiiadtp  rfii  \vKmv  leXayy^  ;(i]pofr6y  rv  XrcSiTwv 
offpca  r   $x4''^<'  "^^  vkfftwrts  IvovXim. 

Cf.  Demeter :  R.  7. 
•  Find.  /Vtf^.  48  (B5ckh) : 

Marc/>  firydXa,  ir^pa  p^ftfioi  icvijfidknv 

iw  tk  uxKabtw  icpAiaka 

aWofUPa  di  d^  vw6  (a»6aun  ntviuus. 


•  Frag.  63 : 


Pyth.  3.  77 : 


*0  ndy,  'A/NcadiOf  {itd^Mt 
luA  (TCfiMov  odvrttv  ^vXoj, 
Marp^  fMydXac  3iradc, 
atfAvSof  Xaplrww  /icXijfia  rrpin^y. 


*AXX'  iwtv$aaAu  fih  ^v  ^^c^» 
MoTply  r6tf  Kovpat  nap   €p6p  ifp60vpom 
avv  nayl  fuXirovrm  ^fi& 
atfufiuf  6t6»  iwwvxuu, 
(SchoL  1^.  ia;ffr6f  avr^  ra  pvarrfpta  rcXctrai.) 

*  Dithyramb.  /V.  80 : 

Kv^ScXa  partp  Btwv 

'  Soph.  Philoct,  391 : 

*Opt(rTipa  irapfiuTi  Fa,  ftarc/>  avrov  AmS^, 
^  r6y  fuyop  HcutTtaXhy  ti^xP^^'^^  vifitit,  .  .  . 
2a>  paKOipa  ravpoKT&ir^w 
Xc4$vro»v  Z<l>tdpt» 

•  Aristoph.  ^z^.  875  : 

IE.     arpovBtf  ptydKjf  Mffvpi  Btw  rf  xol  apBpwr»», 
nE.   AtanouHi  KvfftXtf,  arpovBt,  ... 

'  Eur.  -^flff^  120  (cf.  Dionysos,  R.  62^^): 

i  Bdkdptvpa  Kovpffrmp  (aBtov  re  Kpffras 
Aioytptropts  cMvXoi,  TpiK6pvBts  hff  cV  Sarrpois 
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pvfHT^rovov  KvKk»fia  t6^  ftM  Kopvpawrts  ffipoi^ 

KMpatrav  advP6q  ^pvyimv  avkmv 
mftvfutrt,  ftaTpds  re  'Pear  it  ;(cpa  Btjiuof, 
m-vfroy  tvdaiuuri  Bokxop, 

*  Telestes  ap.  Athenae.  p.  626  a : 

np&Toi  frapii  Kpanjpas  'EXX^Mfv  ip  avkott 
awotrtM,  UiXotFos  furrpbf  6ptias 
<l>pvyiov  (Uurav  w6nov, 

•  Clem.  Alexandr.  Protr.  p.  64  (Pott)  M^pwdpos  yovp  6  xtt/ucor  cr 

ovbtis  fi    aptVKU  (^fiot)  frtptirarmw  l£«  Bt^s 

furii  ypa^  ovd*  tU  oUias  irap€uni^P 

iwl  Tov  (Toyidioi;  fuirpoYVprrit, 
TotovToi  yap  o2  prfTpayvpraC  63€V  Mliednts  6  * hvrurBfVfift  cXcycy  avrtHS  ftcnu- 
rovo-iv,  ov  rptifitt  rijv  iirfripa  r&w  B§&9^  ^v  oL  6fo\  rpit^wruf, 

>^  Anih.  Pal.  6.  94 : 

*Apa(6x€ipa  ravra  ooc  rck  Tvptrapa 
Ka\  levft/SoX*  6(vdovira  KoiXo;(ciXra 
dibvpMVs  TC  \wr0v9  KtpoP6atf  i<l>    dU  frorf 
€iruik£kv$€v  avxiva  trrpofiiXia'as^ 
XvaitpXtfitj  T€  adyapiv  dfi(f>^rjy€a 
\fQyr6di<f)p€  <roif   'Pe^,   l^vToo'Otvrjt 
€6r)ic€  XvaarjTTJpa  yrjpaaas  n^ki, 

"  Lucr.  2.  599 : 

Quare  magna  deum  mater  materque  feranim 
£t  nostri  genetrix  haec  dicta  est  corporis  una. 
Hanc  veteres  Graium  docti  cecinere  poetae 


Sedibus  in  curru  biiugos  agitare  leones, 

Muralique  caput  summum  cinxere  corona. 

Hanc  variae  gentes  antique  more  sacrorum 
Idaeam  vocitant  matrem  Phrygiasque  catervas 
Dant  comites,  quia  primum  ex  illis  finibus  edunt 
per  terrarum  orbem  fruges  coepisse  creari. 

"  Artemid.   Onetr.    2.   39   M^p  GcwV    y€i»pyoU    dyaft}'    yrj  yap   €umi 

v€v6fu(rrai,     Aug.  de  Ct'v,  D,  6,   S  Interpretationis  huius,  quando 
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agitiir  de  sacris  Matris  Deum,  caput  est  certe  quod  Mater  deum  terra 
est .  •  •  verum  tamen  quoquo  modo  sacra  eius  interpretentur  et  referant 
ad  rerum  naturam :  viros  muliebria  pati  non  est  secundum  naturam 
sed  contra  naturam.  Hie  morbus,  hoc  crimen,  hoc  dedecus  habet 
inter  ilia  sacra  professionem.    Cf.  7.  24  (reference  to  Varro's  view). 

"  Stob.  FhriL  vol.  3,  p.  63  (Meineke)  ^unvot  rax  KaXXucpdrcof 

BvyoTfAs  Uv^ayoptiag  ck  rov  wtpl  yvvaucbs  trw^powvvas,  1.  32  i^ofu  di;  iK 
mm  rovroiv  [rf  yvpoMi  irc/xtyiytoAu  (r»^fHNrvvay]  .  •  •  cc  rw  fi^  xP^taSai 
roiff  6pyiaafiois  xal  fAorpwrftoU.  Cf.  Iambi,  de  Mysier.  3.  10  (p.  121 
Parthey)  yvvaudt  tlauf  al  irpcajyov/itpcn  /ufrplCovaai,  dppiimp  di  Skiytaroi 
nu  iaxM  ^  iauf  diroXwrcpoi. 

^*  lo  Lyd.  de  Mens.  3,  p.  49,  7  Arjfirfrrip  n6k€»t  itrrl  KarapKruaj,  olov«\ 
i  lA'  ^^  1^  9vpyotf>6po9  aMiv  ypatfMwrif  Xcycroi  d^  Ka\  Kvfiiktj,     Vide 

Zeus,  R.  98,  reference  to  Rhea  as  goddess  of  marriage. 
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^  Amphipolis:  BuiL  Corr.  Hell.  1894,  p.  423  Nueoor/iany  VLtfrpL 
1895,  p.  534,  terracotta  figures  of  Attis  from  the  necropolis  there. 

*•  Boeotia. 

*  Thebes :  Pans.  9*  25,  3  hta&atrw  oZv  rfjp  ^iptonv  ohdas  TC  iptivia  r^f  IIiv 
hapoo  Koi  Mtfrpds  ^iufdvpfpnis  UpSv,  Iltvdapot;  piv  avdBripa,  rtx^  ^  ^  oyoXfui 
*Apun'oprfiovt  rt  ml  2wcpaTOvs  &rjfiai»if  pi^  d<  c^'  iKaarv^v  irmv  ^pip^, 
flol  ov  vipOj  r6  Uphv  ovocyrcy  vopiCovirw,  €po\  dc  axfuKitrBai  re  <{ryfy($yci  r^v 
flpMpav  ravrrpfy  koL  t6  HyaXpa  tldop  \i6w  rov  ncvrfX^ci  «al  aitr^  lud  r69  Bp6vov, 

^  Schol.  Pind.  Pylh,  3.  137  (Boeckh)  *ApiaT6drip6s  ifnjaw  *0\vp3nxov 
avXjpilv  ManrK&pjtPov  vnh  Uufliapov  y€V€<rBai  nark  r6  Bpot,  Snov  rfpf  ptXenp 
avMriBtij  Koi  ^6<l>w  Ikop^  koX  (l>\6ya  Idciy  Koratfitpopfiniv,  rhw  dc  Uipdapop 
hraur66pMPov  mnMuf  Mr/rpht  Ot&v  Syakpa  \iBipop  toU  notrlp  iwtpx^ptpov, 
6Btp  avrhip  avptdpvaaa&ai  irp^  rg  oIku^  Mr/rpht  BtStv  Ktd  llap6f  iyaikpa.  rovs 
dff  nokiras  inpy^ainaf  it  6tov  vwBapto-Bai  wtpl  tS>»  ticfitfaopiipnV  t69  dc 
ayciirfftV  Up6p  Mr/rp^  Ot&p  l^pvaaaBau 

^  Orchomenos :  C.  /.  G.  Sept  i.  3216  (?  first  century  a. d.)  'Iinrap/Ta 

'Hpodc^rov  IfparfvoiMra  Morpl  Bt&v. 

*•  Chaironeia:  ib.  3315  (?  first  century  a.d.)   'Evfftpoavva  Uph,  ras 

JAaripos  rS»p  $€&p,    3378  • .  .opiBrjitap  rrfp  Idlap  Opimijp  Atopva-lap  Upiof  rj 
Mtirpl  T&p  6tmp  vapaptipaimp  nap'  iavrois  c car  ibf  fttCiy  aP€yickffrt»s. 

*•»  Thespiai:  C.  I.  G.  Sept.  i.  181 1  Morcpi  McydXiy. 
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^  ^  Tanagra:  Aih.  Mitth,  3,  p.  388,  &c.,  small  shrine  with  mscription 
1^  MTrpi :  large  relief  of  maidens  holding  tympana,  seated  figure 
of  Cybele,  fifth  century  B.C. 

^*  Attica :  Athens,  temple  of  Rhea  and  Cronos  in  the  rr/icww  of 
Zeus  Olympios,  vide  vol.  i,  *  Cronos,'  R.  a. 

A  Bekker's  Atucd,  p.  229  ioprii  'ABrfWfi<n  Mi/rpl  &t&p  ayoft/ani,  h  g 
ty^ovai  rrjv  ydka(ia».  Hesych.  J.  V,  yoXof ui'  Jim  di  vikrot  KplBu/os  h 
yakcutrt. 

^  Pans.  I*  3,  5  ^KMiufrai  dc  Koi  MrfTpU  Ouuf  Up6v  ijp  ^ccdMV  tlpyAnn, 
Ka\  nXritrlov  rmv  irrynueotriW  KaKov/thwp  povKtvniptop,    Cf •  Arr.  A  nab»  3. 1 6, 8. 

^  Aeschin.  ic.  Tifi.  §  60  6  TLvrr^kaKos  7pXPnu  yv/ii^  tU  rijp  ayop&w  ul 
KaBl^ii  ink  rhv  ^ttftbv  rrjs  Mtirp^t  r&v  69&P, 

^  Cf.  DemOSth.  x.  'Apurroy.  A.   §    97   AvKovpyoQ  fuv  o^  r^  *ABipm9 

^  Harpokrat.  S.  v.  fufrp^p'  robs  p6yuoiw  tlBtpro  apoypa^nxpns  ip  ry 
fiflTp<j^'  d^Xoi  ^Ipapxos  «P  T^  Korii  HvBiov* 

^  Poll.  3.  II  ikiytTo  d€  Ti  Koi  fuirpfop  'AB^vjfin,  r6  liff  ^pvyiat 
3tov  Up6p» 

B  Plin.  N.  H.  36.  17  Est  et  in  Matris  Magnae  delubro  eadem 
civitate  Agoracriti  opus.    Arr.  PeripL  9  €V/3aXX<^iT»i»  dc  «V  t^p  *ain»  iw 

dptoTfpa  idpvrai  q  ^aaiopfj  $f6s'  €irj  d*  Ay  dir6  yt  rov  a^^fffutrof  reKfuupofUi^  f 
*Pea*  Koi  yap  Kvpfiakop  fura  x*^pos  f^^'  '^^  Xcovrar  vir6  r^  $p6y^f  cat  KoBrirai 
&<nrfp  €V  r<p  Mrjrpii^  17  rov  <^id/ov. 

li  C.  I.  A,  I,  4  (fragment  of  ritual-archive  found  on  the  Acropolis, 
early  fifth  century  b.c)  MfjTpl, 

i  15.  2.  607  (334""3  B.C.)  ol  (TvXXoycif  rov  d^pov  dvtBtaup  Mrp-pl  B^vv 
cVi  *Hyr}<rLOV  apxpvnK, 

^  lb,  2.  1388^  add.  6  irjpos  KaX  f)  /3ovX^  .  .  .  Kainf<f)opfiaaiTap  Mijrpl  Btvw, 

1  7^.  3. 1062  cVi  SipxnvTos  Up€<ot  MrjTpos  6wp  Koi  *kyanifrov  (decree  of  the 
Antiochis  tribe,  circ.  210  a.d.).  lb,  2.  1594  yiavrfs  Mrfrpi  icai  MiVa 
Mrp-pl  6fS>v,    Cf  Aphrodite,  R.  13°,  Apollo,  R.  133*. 

m  In  Agrai:  Miiller,  F.  J/,  G,  1,  p.  359,  Cleitodemos,  /V.  i  t6 
l(p6v  t6  prjTpaop  t6  iv  '*  Ay  pais,     C,  /.  A,  I.    273    (temple-accouDts 

426—422  B.C.)  Mi/rp^ff  tp"  Ay  pais, 

^  PaUS.  I.  31,  I  * Avayvpaaiois  dt  Mrjrpbs  B(S>p  Up6v, 

o  Arch,  Anzetg,  1895,  p.  129,  Berlin  terracotta  from  Athens  repre- 
senting goddess  holding  lion  on  her  lap,  sixth  century  b.c.     Vide 
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Arm.  d,  InsL  34.  23,  inscription  of  third  century  b.c.  concerning  the 
'  orgeones '  of  the  M^njp  Btmp  and  the  *Arr^ia  in  the  Peiraeus. 

P  Aih.  MitiK  1896,  p.  275,  relief  found  on  Acropolis  showing  two 

Panes  with   inscription  E/o-i^  Aiod^/Kw  in,  Aafmrpi^p  M^rpl  $t&9  kot 
iwvrayriv'  IlaiTa  Bm6v  tniuntvoiup, 

^  Pagai  in  Megaia :  Head,  HisL  Num.  p.  330,  coins  of  imperial 
period,  Cybele  seated,  at  her  feet  lion. 

"  At  Corinth :  arcXcri^  yirrrp&Sy  vide  voL  5,  Hermes,.  R.  6.  Pans.  2.  4, 
7  (on  the  way  up  to  the  Acropolis)  im^p  rovro  M^rp^  69&V  va6s  coti  [kqI 
m/Xiy]  Koi  Bpinntr  XlB^v  Kok  aMf  Koi  6  6p6pof.  Head,  His/.  Num.  p.  340, 
on  coins  of  imperial  period,  Cybele  seated. 

**  Hermione:  Head,  HhL  Num.  p.  370,  Cybele  on  coins,  imperial 
period. 

*  Epidauros:  Eph.  Arch.  1883,  p.  151,  inscription  of  late  period, 

**  Cawadias,  Fouilles  tPEpidaure,  no.  64  McydAj;  Mf;rp«  Bt&v  I  Uptvt 

luaytprit :    ti,  no.  40  fi»yJbiw  ISiavpfjfr^v. 

**  Laconia.  Sparta:  Pans.  3.  12,  9  r&  d^  Uphv  r^  yityakiit  Mrirp6t 
TiiMorm  vtpuram  ^  rt.  Akriai  on  the  COast:  3.  22,  4  Bm  dc  avr^Bi 
S^a  MfiTp6f  Btmv  pais  ical  Syakfia  XiBov,  nakaiArarov  di  rovro  rliioi  ^curcv 
o2  rhs  'Axpi^ff  tfxorrtf  ^inScra  r^  $€ov  rovnyr  IIcXoironTyo'^f  If/xS  ^oriv. 
AfJL  Miitk.  2.  329. 

*  Arcadia. 

*  Akakesion :  vide  Demeter,  R.  119^ 

*>  On  the  Alpheios  :  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  i,  pp.  60-61  R. 

c  On  Mount  Azanion :  cf.  R.  52.  Lact.  Plac.  ad  Stat.  Theh.  4.  292 
In  illo  monte  Azanio  ut  lupiter  ita  etiam  Mater  Deorum  colitur  ritu 
Idaeo. 

^  At  Asea :  Pans.  8.  44,  3  irfx^r  re  rov  'AX^ciov  r^  "^779  muSp  tc  Mrirpig 
BtStw  iariw  cvk  ^x^^  ^po^v  nai  Xiovrts  dvo  Xt!^  ^monipiwau  Cf.  Hesych. 
S.  V.  ArtfrrriOf  v6potl'  6  *AK<t>ti6s.  KoB&ri  M  rah  mjyaU  ovroO  Xcdirttv  ttduXa 
itfUfipwai. 

«  At  Megalopolis :  Pans.  8.  30,  4  Han  dc  <V  dc(i$  rov  'AirdXXttyor 

Syakpa  ov  luya  Miirphs  ^cwv,  rov  voov   d<   ori  fi^  ol  irioycff  SKKo  vir6\oiirop 
ovdcv.      irp6  dr  rov  vaov  Ttjs  Mrfvpi^  dv^pUis  piv  ov^tis  iim. 

^  On  Mount  Lykaion :  Call.  H.  injov.  10 : 

iv  dc  ov  TLappaaiji  'Prii;  rccry,  ^;(i  paktcrra 
lacfy  9pof  6ap»ouTi  irrptaicfirrff*  ^v^cv  6  xSapos 
Up6sy  ovdc  ri  ^iv  Kf;(pi7/ifvov  EiXci^iijf 
ipnerhiv  ovdc  yvin7  ^fripitrytrai,  oXXci  ^  'Pc^ff 
wyvyior  koXcovoy  Xc;(^M>y  'An-idaj^cff. 
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s  At  Meth)rdr!on  on  Mount  Thamnarion :  Pans.  8.  36,  3  Im  tt 

irp^  rg  KopvfPS  rov  (jpovc  onniXaior  lift  *Fm^  mA  4r  oM  fci  ^  yiipoijI  fiAof 
Iff/Nuff  rfff  ^toVf  Mpdtwmw  yf  oUkA  iinkinp  Sm  rfir  IXXiir. 

'^  Oljmpia :  Pans.  5.  so,  9  mi^  IM  /Myftfn  iifyor  «al  ipyivif  Atkpum 

Mvnu  M  o^  Syakfta  ip  alr^  Btw  Utfrpdg^  fiatnk^  df  ItiiyMtfiF  Mpiawns 
'Pmfudmif.     thm  M  Irr^  rft'^AXrfflit  t6  MiyrpfOff.    PftUS.  5.  14,  9  fimpk 

Mijrp^  ^&y :  cf.  5.  8,  I  (Idaean  DacQrli  and  KooretesX    Cf.  SchoL 

Pind.  OL  5.  10  'OXvinHem  fimfuU  thuf  l(  iSdviuHf  roSr  fti*draa  ^bwf  iM^ 
fMMM  .  •  .  €K!rotKf>69w  Kak'Nog^  At  ^f^aw'UpSdttpof.  ? Statoe of  SIoiTbas 
in  city  of  Elis:  Pans.  6.  25,  5. 

"  Messenia:  ^9x12.4.^1,6  cS  fidk»mai{umwo4aaff&m  119^^ 
Ufirp6t  Mtfg  \l6ov  Xlaplov,  Aafux^mrnt  dt  ^pyw.    $  9  (near  the  tempk  of 

£ileith3da)  Koi^niniir  yuiyaptm  Ma  (jma  rk  wvSmi  inuolmt  leafiayiCouvuf^ 

*  Achaea.  Djme:  Pans.  7. 17, 9  [AvyiaW] . .  •  thn  •  •  •  ^idr  o^ 
l^ixbviupji  /ufrpi  Mil^ArTy  irffvoci)|iffMr,  Patrai:  7.  so^  3  ipfxpi»imf  ^  itr^ 
KArm  flnSXar  Mfirp6t  Atvdv|i^f  iorlw  UpAff  ^  M  a£rf  lol  TAir^r  f^**  ^^V^fe* 

'^  Ithaka:  vide  Hera,  R.  77  (worship  of  Rhea,  sixth  centnry). 
^^  Keos :  Btdl.  Corr.  HelL  dedication  of  late  period .  • .  Iipcdr  BA^ 

Mijrpl  da4BfHKi9» 

'^  Delos:  i3.  1882,  p.  500,  n.  22  (inscription  third  century  B.C.) 

'Apa^afirnj  Mr/rpi  $9&p,      Cf.  n.  25  Mr/rp\  MrydKjf  TJ  ndPT»p  Kparowrg, 

**  Paros :  Aih.  Mitih,  1901,  p.  160  (second  century  b.c.)  crol  rM*, 

&  ^fwylri,  Mi6y  mpiKoKkta  atftp^  fi^fnjt  cV  dofrcd^.  .  .  .  Cf.  p.  1 62. 

^  Chios:  Bull,  Corr.  HelL  1879,  P-  3^4  KaXXco^cyi;;  'AcrieXi^Ynadov 
T^F  arptarrip  xal  rAy  naBihpas  Mip-pi  (second  CentUry  B.  c). 

"*  Thera :  C  /.  G,  2465  A  (add.)  cZpoi  yat  Bt&p  parpL*  .  .  .  Bvaia 

*Apx^vov'  rf  thu  rf  vpaxltrTt^  Bvcovn  ffovp  Koi  nvp&p  cy  fAtUpvov  Kal  KpiBop 

iy  bvo  pt^ifjLiwp  Koi  oUov  lurptirap  (?  private  Sacrifice  from  land  dedicated 
to  her,  Roman  period). 

"  Samothrace:  Arc?u  Anz.  1893,  p.  130  (Kern):  no  proved  con- 


p^mp]  .  . . 


nexion  with   the  mysteries :   Diod.  Sic.  3.  65  rovnyv  dc 

KaOitpwrai  [rar  'Aijui(6pat]  rjj  npotiprifupjj  0(^  [rj  Mr/rpX  t&p  6tap 
IdpvaaaBtu  Koi  0vaias  ptydkorrp€irtis  iniTtXttrat,     Head,  Ift'sl,  Num.  p.  226, 

coins,  circ  300,  '  Cybcle  seated  on  throne,  beneath  which  lion.' 

*•  Lesbos :  two  reliefs  representing  Cybele  with  lions  and  tympa- 
num, Conze,  Lesbos,  p.  10.     Cf.  inscription  from  Eresos,  Class,  Rev, 
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1902,  p.  290  uartixnv  dc  itxfii  rdXXois^  iiifik  ywaiKts  ycXKdfyv  iv  nf 
rt/uwn, 

"  Kos :  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscr.  38  (fourth  century  b.  c.)  t$  0^9 

Vc/19  *P/gt  Sis  Kvtwra  xaii  itpd'  .  .  .  Tovray  ovk  ano(f>opar  Bvti  laptvs  ical  Upa       } 
frapc;(ffr    ytpiy  Xa/ui^cfvfi  depfto.      ^rr^.  ^«^.  1891,  p.  1 76,  44,  relieC  in 
Vienna  of  Cybele  with  tympanon  and  lion  in  lap  from  Kos. 

"  Crete :  vide  Zeus,  R.  3. 

*  Nikand.  AUxiph,  217  : 

^  2rff  K€pvo<f}6pos  (oKopos  fiufjLurrpia  'Ptitfs 

fiKidi  \ao(f>6poivip  tinxpipurrova'a  KtXtvBais 

fULKp6v  ivtpfioaq,  ykwroTj  $p6o»,  oi  dc  rptovvtv 

*l^airis  piyriXbp  8t    tltrattio'iv  vkayfidif. 
Schol.  id,  Hvadi  oirl  rov  ivv&rji  rov  fii^i^s  .  .  .  rorc  yap  ra  fAvarripia  avTTjs 
iwiTtkovciP, 

^  Knossos :  Diod.  Sic.  5>  ^^  ^^  KvomtiW  x^f^^  Snowtp  h-i  koi  vvv 

dcuryvTOi  BtfUkia  'Pfos  oZicoircda  icat  Kvirapirrav  SKaos. 

o  Phaistos:  inscription  of  Hellenistic  period,  published  ^2^j^(7/Ai/('a»o 
iii, p.  736  by  Halbherr,  vide  A/h.  Mitth,  1893,  p.  272,  and  1894,  p.  290 : 

Bavfia  guy    awBpmnois  vavrtov   Mdrrip  ntdiKPinC 
rou  ^(oi£  KivxpiffTi  Koi  oS  yowav  xmixpvTai^ 
Tolt  df  vaptQ^UfOWtn  6t&¥  yivos  ainia  irparW 
ndvTtg  y  tvatfiits  rt  jcal  tHyXwBoi  fsdptff  dyyoi 
€¥6€0P  €s  McydXav  Marp^  vaoVy  tyBta  d'  ?/»ya 
ytnafTy\9  adavarag,  A(ui  Tttdc  va&. 

d  Schol.  Clem.  Alex.  Pro/r.  2,  p.  22,  Pott  (vol.  4,  p.  103,  Klotz) 

\*E7nfi€vidrji]  Uptvi  ^los  Koi  'Pi'as. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  4.  80  [oi  Kara  rrjv  luctXiaP  Kprjns]  ,  .  .  KaraaKivaaauTts 
itp6¥  T&v  MrjTipav  bia<l>6p»s  cr/fitty  ras  6tds,  .  .  .  ravras  di  dtfiibpvBrjvai  <f>aaip 
cV  r^s  KpfjTTjf  dta  to  koi  napd  toU  Kpijci  rtfiaaOai  rag  6tas  ravras  dia<t>fp6irnos' 
fivBokoyoutri  ^  avras  t6  iroXoiov  ^pc ^ac  rdi/  Aia  .  .  .  fipaxy  yap  nph  fipS>v 
tlxov  al  Bta\  j3oC£  pip  Upas  rpi(rx<Xi<v.     Cf.  Plut.  Marcell,  20. 

^  Feast  of  ra  'Wdpia  in  Crete,  Dionys.  Areop.  Ep,  8. 

*  Cyprus :  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Die  antik.  Kultusstdttm  auf  Kypros, 
p.  II.  5  (vide  Drexler  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  2,  p.  2898). 

*•  Byzantium:  Hesych.  Miles.  Frag.  Miiller,  F,  H.  G.  4,  p.  149 

*P«aff  ptv  Kara  rov  r^s  ^acrtXtic^ff  \ty6pfvov  tottov  P€a>v  rt  icdi  ayn\p.a  K%i6i!ipV' 
aaro  \6  Bi^^arl  on  jcal  Ivxaiov  toIc   TroXiVair    TirluTjro.      Cf.   Zosim.  iVbz^. 

Z^w/.  2.  31  (vide  Amelung  in  Rom.  Mitth.  1899,  p.  8)  statue  ofCybele 
with  lions  brought  by  Constantine  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyzikos 
and  altered  by  him  into  a  type  of  Cybele  with  outstretched  hands, 
praying  for  his  city. 

fARMBLL.      Ill  C     C 
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Asia  Minor  (maritime  and  anterior  districts). 

"  Ponlos:  vide  vol.  5,  Dionysos,  R.  63 ^  (Corybantic  dances). 

*^  Bithynia. 

*  Heracleia  Pontikd :  Arr.  PeripL  1 3  cnro  hk  'H/NucXcuif  «»«  /mf  to 

^  Nikaia,  vide  Apollo :  Geogr,  Reg.  s.  v.  Biihynia  (thiasos  of  Apollo 
and  Cybele). 

<^  Nikomedeia :  Plin.  Ep.  10.  58  in  angulo  (fori)  aedes  vetustissima 
Matris  Magnae. 

*^  Phrygia,  vide  Ramsay:  HelLJourn.  5,  pp.  245-246,  tomb  with 
very  archaic  relief  of  Cybele  and  two  lions  erect  on  each  side,  placing 
their  paws  above  her  shoulders,  inscription  *  Matar  Kubile,'  ?  circ.  700 
fi.  c.     Cf.  vol.  5,  Dionysos,  35*,  62l» «".    Sirab.  p.  469  «'  W  Bcpcn/vm 

9pvy&p  ri  (f>v\ov  Koi  an\&s  ol  ^pvytg  icoi  r&»  TpMo^y  ol  irtpi  Tfjp  ^Id^y  icotoc- 
KovvTfs  'Ptav  fUv  Kai  avrol  rifi&o'i  kqI  6pyui(ovvi  tovtjj,  fifiT€fia  mXoviTfr  Bt&v 
Koi  "AyditTTtv  Koi  ^pvyiav  Bthv  McydXijv,  anh  dc  t&v  T&n»¥  *Idacav  ml  Aiydv/A^njK 
Kai  2i7rv\ritn]p  ical  Ufaaivovvrida  koi  KvjSAijv  [jcai  Kvfi^firpfl 

**  Dion.  Hal.  An/.  Rom.  i.  61  'Idmbr  6  Aap^avov  .  .  .  <V  rois  optauf 
(i  vvv  *lbaia  an  intiiHiv  Xcycrai*  €p6a  MrfTpl  $t&p  Up6p  Ihpvfrafuvoi  opyia  Km 
rrXcroff  xarfor^o'aro,  A  koi  eV  rcSdc  xp6uov  btafuvovaip  iv  irda^j  ^pvyit^ 

*'   Schol.  Nik.  Alexiph.  8  01  hi  ^pvyts  Kara  t6  f€ip  BpTjvovaip  avrop  ["Attijv  . 

***  Diod.  Sic.  3.  59  hiomp  Tovs  ^pvyas  dia  t6u  xpoi^p  ^<papurp.€Pov  tov 
(xcj/xaror  tibaiKov  KaTa<TK€vd(rai  tov  fitLpuKiov  irpoi  u  Oprjpovyras  rais  oiK€iais 
Tipais  TOV  nadovs  i^CKaaKftrSai  ttjv  tov  irapavoprjOiVTOi  p^viV  6iT€p  p^xP*'  "^^^ 
Koff  fjpai  ^iov  iTOiovvras  gvtovs  6iaTfX«ii'. 

*^  AlT.  7ac/.  33  TO  7r(v6os  t6  dp(p\  toJ  "Attj)  €p  '^^PU  TrtpOtlTaiy  <cal  to 
\ovTp6v  b*  Tj  *Pea  d</)*  oil  tov  nivOovi  X»J7«t,  OpuytW  popcd  \o\jTiu.      (Cf.  Aug. 

de  Civ.  Dei  2.  4,  impure  ritual  at  Rome  connected  with  the  la  vatic 
Cybelae.) 

^^  For  mysteries  of  Attis  vide  Demeter,  R.  219,  and  Aphrodite, 
108  li. 

*^  Hippol.  Re/.  Hacres.  5,  p.  118  (Miller)  "Att*,   o-c  koKoxxtvp  .  .  .  oi 

Opi/y«ff  aXXorc  pip  Yianav^  noTi  Bi  ptKVP  §  ^foP  5  '^^*'  ^>icipiTOP,  rj  alnoXop  tj 
X^ofpop  (TTaxvp  dpr)BipTa  §  ov  7ro\vKap7ros  iriKTtP  apvybaikos  dvipa  GvpiKTov. 

^  Macr.  Sai.  i.  21,  7  ritu  eorum  (Phrygum)  catabasi  finita  simula- 
tioneque  luctus  peracta  celebratur  laetitiae  exordium  a.  d.  octavum 
Kalendas  Aprilis.    quem  diem  Hilaria  appellant.     Cf.  Eus,  Praep.  Ev. 

I.  28  \o\  ^oiiiKfs  K\av6p6p  Koi  eXfOff  /ceil  oIktov  (iXnaTi'jfxaTt  yrjs  dnioprt 
KuSifpovv. 

Plat.  Ktithyd.  277  D  Troie (tov  hi  TavTov  ur.ip  q\  ip  TJj  TtXfrfi  Totp  Viopv- 
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/Sovrui^,  irap  t^f  Bp6vwn»  voiwri  vtpl  mrrov  tp  h»  fuKKwn  rcXcir.       mil  yap 
(Vet  xoptla  ris  tori  jcal  iraidui. 

^'^  Paus.  10.  32,  3  ^pvyrr  Oft  cVl  voran^  UryKoXff,  lii  dc  ara>^€y  ^(  *ApKa- 
dioff  Kol  kfoyw  €s  rmnvfw  d^uctf/Mvoc  r^v  x^P^  dcuyuovo-iy  ^prpatf  KoKovfUpoif 
Irtvvov,  mpi<f>€pfs  t€  kcu  v^ovs  Zxpv  €vrrp€irS>f  Mtirpof  dc  itmp  Up6v  mu 
aydKfia  Mr/Tp6t  iraroitjTai. 

"^  Phot.  S,  V.  KvPriPos'  6  Ktmx^fuvos  rjj  fifirpl  r&v  BtS>v  .  ,  .  KvfiifioV 
Kparipos  Opdrrcus'  rdi^  Bto<f>6pffroy  "ivvts  dc  t6v  fxrirpayvpTrfP  «ai  yoXXcw  irvv 
«aXovficvov*  oi/rcor  ^ipMvidrjt,  Hesych.  ^T.  z;.  KvfftXa'  fyff  ^pvyLas,  xai 
ovrpa  Kcti  BtlXafioi. 

^  Kyzikos. 

'*'  Nik.  Alexiph,  7  27X'  ^'  'Pf^'^v  |  Aoffpimfs  BaXdfAOi  re  xai  opyaarripiop 
'^Arrro}.  Schol.  l3.  AoPpiptit  Bakaftai'  t6woi  Itpol  viroyeftoc  ajwritfcfievoi  r;^  'Pfip, 
oirov  ticr€ftp6fi€P0i  ra  ft^dca  tearrrWrmo  oi  rf  ^Arrcft  irai  r^  'P«^  Xorpcvoyrcr. 
(t<ri  dc  TO  A6pptpa  Sprf  ^pvyias  rj  rcjirof  Kvfueov*  dvo  yap  Spff  tlaip  €p  Kv^oc^, 
AlphviMP  icai  A6PpUfOP. 

^  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  1092  : 

Atavvibrif  XP**^  ^^  ^^  itpop  €i(raptopra 
Aivdvfiov  OKpiSfPTOg  tvBpopop  (ka^aoBat 
lifjfripa  avfinavTWP  apt /imp'  Xff^vai  d*  atXXat 
faxfWTctr. 

(V  yap  rrjs  dptfioi  T€  Odkao'ad  rt  pttoBi  re  x^^^ 

iratra  frtntlpfirm  rt^<$€V  ff  cSor  OvXv^iroco. 
1 1 17  ?cricf  di  Ti  aTt0ap6p  arvnot  dpurfkov  €Prpo(t>op  vkjf 

irpoxpv  ytpap^pvop*    t6  flip  titTayLOP  ^pa  jrAocro 

baipopos  oiptifjs  Upop  fipiras 

1123  /3fl0fioir  y  aZ  x^P^^^  vap€pfiPtop'    dfKJH  dc  0vXXocr 

OTc^a/Afyoi  dpvftvoft(ri  ^TiroXiijr  cficXoiro 

MrfTipa  Aufdviufjp  noXvK^TPtop  dyKciktopng, 

€PpatTtP  ^pvyujs,  Tirfti;y  ^  4f^  KvXXi^mSt  re 

Oi  ftovvoi  froXcttv  fioipfjymi  ^dc  irapcdpoi 

Mipirpof  *Ida(i7s  irricX^cu,  o0-(rot  cao-iv 

AaxrvXoi  'Idotbi  Kfyiptucffr. 


1134  ^fwdis  dc  Moft  *Opfl^iog  tamyd 

aicaipopns  fii/rapiihp  MirXioy  mpxji^nmTO 

(Cf.  Schol.  I.  Iia6  rovr  *I&uovr  «aXoii|icpovr  AmervXfliw  wpAwwi  ^h  ttwi 
napt^pwt  rrjt  Mi^rp^f  rwr  ^mp  ikoXovtfvr  llfpM||if  X^yapn  n^  WUhl^kmn, 
Stop  Bvwn  ri  'Pt^  wpoaBvnp  [^wpoBvnp]  TcWf  mI  KvX^^. 
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e  Herod.  4.  76  Vf/mrgm,  it  Ev{inp  [*Amx^vwJ  oi  «ljpr  ^  ry  Mfrpt 

^  Pans.  8.  46,  4  Kufgyw  T€  ttiwyMMiuF w  «iJ^  I1|iiMiuptyrfiiiir  yfWgfci 

ffyaX|ia  cim  jyfvaov  mu  avroC  rft  wp6ammwm  awn  tkt^mrot  mwrnm  tht  mra- 
^uar  Jd^PTf  f  f  uriv  ttpyaafiaou 

*  Stnib.  575  vvrpctimi  dc  aXXo  Audlifup  fUPD^vcr,  vpdp  ^(por  rjr  AuA^ 
f  C  /.  (r.  3668  Tmnifans  VaXXos  c^f^^Kww  Mifiyii  Ko  .  .  .  (first  centiuy 

B.C.).    Cf.  worship  of  Adrasteia  at  Kjzikos,  Artemis,  R.  138. 
**  At  Plakia,  near  Kjzikos :  C.  /.  G.  3657  (inscription  eailj  Roman 

period,  found  at  Kjrikos)  at  avmkovaat.  Tovt  wnvpaiuf  wapk  r§  Mi/rf^  tJ 
WiaKupfg  nu  Upowoun  ai  wpovayoptv6iu9ai  &aXaimai  cmi  a!  aufouam  fur 
alrmtf  Ufituu  KXciduc^  'Ao'iXifradov   hpmiiMmp  M^rpog  rigr  ^  TTXawiy  an 

vpoupmiutniw  *ApT€iuios  Moinv^uiff  (petition,  allowed  by  ^qpv,  to  erect 
a  statue  in  the  agora  of  Kjzikos  with  this  inscription).  Cf.  AiJL  Milik. 
1882,  p.  155  (inscription  found  at  Kjzikos,  permission  given  bj  the 
9iiwt  to  dedicate  portrait  of  same  priestess)  cW  vf  l^  rifr  Wpp^  T$r 

TikaKiatffjs  cV  t^  UafiBttrnm  .  •  .  Ufm^ttm^  WifTfAt  IlXaaayfr  ml  K^ppr  «■> 
Mifrpor  nu  "Apriiudot  Movrvxiw-  Head,  HisL  NuM,  p.  465,  head  of 
Cjbele  turreted  on  bronze  coins  of  Plakia,  circ.  300  b.c;  reverse,  lion 
on  ear  of  com. 

^  Near  I^mpsakos :  Strab.  p.  589  oc  ^  aro  Ttiraaptutmna  m-a^imv 
Xofi^^OKOV  dtucvvoviri  XofJMw,  <0*  «  Mf/rp6s  Bt&p  Upov  roTur  oyw9  Trfptu/s 
fWUcaKovfitrop. 

*'  Pessinus:  vide  Aphrodite,  R.  rrp  ". 

*  Strab.  567  nfo-o-twov^  d*  corcy  €fiir6pu»9  r«F  rovri;  fuyurrop,  Upop  Mxpp 
TTis  MrjTpot  rwr  ^»i^  (rtpatrpov  peydkov  rvyx^pop,  KoXovat  d*  ovr^y^AydioTw. 
o2  d*  icpf  u  TO  ntiktuop  ptp  dvMiOTfu  riFcr  {irav,  Ir/MMrvinyv  itapKovp/tpoi  ptydkqp, 
pvp\  dc  rovrwr  /icv  ot  riftai  froXv  prptwprtUf  r6  dc  ff/imS/Mor  avpiupti'  «rrc- 
(TKcvao'rat  d*  tiro  r»v  'ArraXiK^ir  /3a(rcXfo>y  itpotrparms  to  rtpfpot  Pom  re  mt 
aroaiff  XcvicoXil^r*  tiri<Papfs  d*  twoiiftrap  'PttpauH  t6  itp^,  dxftUpvpa  ptro' 
Trffi^fro^cyoc  «ira  Tovy  t5«  2i/9i5XXi;r  XPl^l*°^i  icaOaiffp  ttdi  rov  'AcricXTinoO  tov 
cV  *Eiri5avp^.  cori  dc  fcai  ^poi  xmtpKMip/fPOP  r^f  iroXfft»s  ro  Abdvpop,  o^'  ov 
4  AiP^vp^prjf  Kadantp  ano  rwy  Kv/ScXtty  ^  Kv/ScAi}. 

^  Cf.  Herod.  I.  80  <£  o{^peof  ^poO  Mijrp^s  Auf^vprpnis. 

^  Plut  Marius  1 7  ircpl  rovrdv  irwi  rov  XP^^^  o^ucero  ml  BamuoTf  cV 
lUaaufovpros  6  r^r  ficyaXi/ff  MTxpor  Uptvs  ibrayycXXa>F  wr  i^  Mr  cV  r»y  cUa- 
Kr6p»p  i^iy^o  avr^  PUOfp  Kok  Kpdros  woktpav  *Pmpatov  vwapxtiv. 
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**  Anih,  Pal,  5.  51  : 

M^rcp  f/ii7,  yai'i;  ^puyiav,  Bptirrtipa  \f6pTci¥, 

AivdvfAOP  j  fivartus  ovk  airarrirov  opog, 
aoi  rode  6ij\vs  ^AXc^ir  irjs  oiarpfmcera  "kvfrtnjs 

•  Amob.  adv,  Gent,  5,  §  7  fluore  de  sanguinis  (Attidis)  viola  flos 
nascitur  et  redimitur  ex  hac  arbos :  unde  natum  et  ortum  est  nunc 
etiam  sacras  velarier  et  coronarier  pinos. . .  .  tunc  arborem  pinum  sub 
qua  Attis  nomine  spoliaverat  se  viri,  in  antrum  suum  defert  (Mater 
Deum)  et  sociatis  planctibus  cum  Agdesti  tundit  et  sauciat  pectus. . . . 
lupiter  rogaius  ab  Agdesti  ut  Attis  revivesceret  non  sinit :  quod  tamen 
fieri  per  fatum  posset,  sine  ilia  difficultate  condonat,  ne  corpus  eius 
putrescat,  crescant  et  comae  semper,  digitorum  ut  minimissimus  vivat 
et  perpeiuo  solus  agitetur  e  motu.  Quibus  contenium  beneficiis 
Agdestim  consecrasse  corpus  in  Pessinunte,  caerirooniis  annuis  et 
sacerdotiorum  antistitibus  honorasse.  Id,  5.  6-7  unde  vino,  quod 
silentium  prodidit,  in  eius  nefas  esse  sanctum  sese  inferre  poHutis.  5. 
16  quid  enim  sibi  vult  ilia  pinus,  quam  semper  statutis  diebus  in  deum 
matris  intromittitis  sanctuario  ? . . .  quid  lanarum  vellera,  quibus  arboris 
conligatis  et  circumvolvitis  stipitem  ? . .  .  quid  pectoribus  adplodentes 
palmas  passis  cimi  crinibus  Galli  ? . . .  quid  temperatus  ab  alimonio 
panis,  cui  rei  dedistis  nomen  castus  ?  Nonne  illius  temporis  imitatio 
est  quo  se  niunen  ab  Cereris  fruge  violentia  maeroris  abstinuit  ?  .  . . 
evirati  isti  mollesque  . . .  cur  more  lugentium  caedant  cum  pectoribus 
lacertos  . . .  cur  ad  ultimum  pinus  ipsa  paullo  ante  in  dumis  inertissi- 
mum  nutans  lignum  mox  ut  aliquod  praesens  atque  augustissimum 
numen  deum  matris  constitualur  in  sedibus?  (For  his  authorities 
vide  ch.  5  ad  inii,  apud  Timotheum  non  ignobilem  theologorum 
unum.  .  . .)  Id,  7,  §  49  adiatum  ex  Phrygia  nihil  quidem  aliud  scri- 
biiur  missum  rege  ab  Attalo,  nisi  lapis  quidem  non  magnus,  ferri 
manu  hominis  sine  ulla  impressione  qui  posset,  coloris  furvi  atque  atri, 
angellis  prominentibus  inaequalis.  §  50  quis  hominum  credet  terra 
sumptum  lapidem  .  .  .  deirni  fuisse  matrem?     Jul.  Or,  5.  168  C  ovrm 

rov  /SaciXccof  '^Arridof  aX  ffprfvovfievat  T€»t  ^vyal  leai  Kpv^jtns  Koi  affKUftaftoi  Koi 
ol  dvans  al  Kara  to  avrpoy,  T€KfArjfHa  df  eoro)  fioc  rovrov  6  xp^f^f  ^^  V  7^^* 
ran  TffivtaSai  yap  <f)aa'i  to  Up6p  ^ivhpov  Koff  f^v  ff/iipap  6  rjXiot  M  t6  dicpov 
TTJs  loTjpfpiv^s  d^idoff  tpx^Toi*  tiff  €(rjf  iTf pUTtiKino'fio?  YTOpaXa/iiSavfrai'  r^ 
rplTjf  TffiPtTai  TO  i€p6v  Ka\  dn6ppr/T0¥  Bipos  tov  6tov  FuXXov*  fire  rovToit  'iXdpia, 
000-1,  Koi  ioprau 

^  Herodian.  1 .  1 1  roGro  dc  \rh  ayoX/ia]  irdXai  pip  t(  Oifpopov  itaTiPtx^" 
pai  \6yos  tig  two  ttjs  ^pvyias  X^P^^t  Uttro'ipovf  dc  Upopa  avr^. 
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^  Polyb.  32.  20  imp'  axfrhnf  ror  voto/a^v  [Sayyoptov]  arpanm€d€van/Mt9^ 
irapayrytomu  FciXXoc  irapa  ^Arrcdos  xal  Bui  riutiiu,  r«F  oc  ncotrcvoiWor  Upimv 

-nfi  Mffrpot  Tuw  Bmp,  Cf.  inscription,  ?  first  century  b.  c,  A /A.  MiSth, 
1897,  p.  38  from  Pessinus,  "Amy  U^ii^,  Vide  K6rte,  ib.  p.  16,  priest 
called  by  the  name  of  the  god  at  Pessinus  and  Rome. 

*»  Ov.  Fast,  4.  363  : 

Inter,  ait,  viridem  Cybelen  altasque  Celaenas 

Amnis  it  insana,  nomine  Gallus,  aqua. 
Qui  bibit  inde,  fiirit 

(Cf.  Serv.  Am,  10.  220  Galli  per  furorem  motu  capitis  comam  rotantes 
futura  praenimtiabant.) 

Ov.  FasL  4.  367  : 

Non  pudet  herbosum,  dixi,  posuisse  moretum 
In  Dominae  mensis?  An  sua  causa  subest? 

Lacte  mero  veteres  usi  memorantur,  et  herbis 
Sponte  sua  si  quas  terra  ferebat,  ait. 

Candidus  elisae  miscetur  caseus  herbae, 
Cognoscat  priscos  ut  dea  prisca  cibos. 

'  Pans.  I.  4,  5  nfcriwwyra  viro  r^  3po£  .  .  .  ttip* ky^iffrw  tvBa  icai  iw 
'^Amjy  T($a<l>Sai  XryoiMri. 

^  Firm.  Matern.  De  error,  c.  22  nocte  quadam  simulacrum  in  lectica 
supinum  ponilur  et  per  numeros  digestis  fletibus  plangiiur :  deinde  cum 
se  ficta  lamentatione  satiaverint,  lumen  inferiur :  tunc  a  sacerdote 
omnium  qui  fiebant  fauces  unguentur,  quibus  perunctis  sacerdos  lento 
murmure  susurrat 

6app€iT€  fivtrrai  rov  Btov  trtvoiayiivov* 
Zarai  yap  rfplv  ex  tr6v€0V  aaTTjpia, 

^  Sallustius,  De  Diis  et  Mundo,  c.  4  (Orelli,  p.  16)  copr^v  ayofitv  .  .  . 

npioTov  fi€V  €v  icari;0€ia  (afitp  airov  rt  .  ,  ,  a7rt)(Ofu6a  .  .  .  dra  bivhpov  roixai 
mxi  vrfOTtia  ,  ,  ,  cVi  rovrois  yaKaicros  Tpo(fjfjj  Sxnnp  dvaytvwtiitvwp'  e^'  oU 
iXaptiai  Koi  OTe<^POC  Koi  np6s  rov£  dfoift  oiov  iiravobos  .  .  .  trfpt  yap  to  tap  Koi 
T^v  laTjp€piav  dparai  to.  bputp^va. 

"^  Eumeneia  :    C  /.  G.  3886  6  brjpos  tTiiprja-av  .  .  .  Movipop  ^Aplaro^pos 
TOP  an6  npoyoPiOP  \apira^pxTJO'dPTO)p  Aior  ^arrrjpot  ical  *Ajr6WoiiPos  koi  *Aprc* 

/uiidof  Koi  ^AaKkrpnov  koi  Mrjrpos  BtSip  *AydioT€a)9  (early  Roman  period). 

*•  Ikonion,  cult   of  Agdistis,  the  M^iyp  rS>p  BtS>p  and  the   M^p 
hoTjBripfi :  vide  Apollo,  Geogr.  Reg,  s.  v,  Phrygia. 

•^  Hierapolis  :   Strab.  630  ot  d*  anoKOTroi  FoAXoi  naplaat  [r6  UXovr^ptop] 
airadiU, 

"  Lydia :   vide  vol.  5,  Dionysos,  R.  63c  (cult  of  Hippa  or  Hipta). 
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Mil  Avdotf  2pyca  c'rcXfi  MiTrpov,  cV  roerovro  iJiico»v  irap*  avrois  Tifufs  a»ff  ^ui 
"^Att];  ptfuarfiravra  Zv  cVrl  ra  cpya  mwfft^i  r»v  AvdAy.  'EiravAi  «[AXoc  re  r^ 
Avd«y  Kai  avr^s  "Amig  anidavtv  xmo  rov  v6s,  Kai  ti  inSfjitvov  rovrots  TdKa- 
TW  ^pSxrip  oi  nttratvovvra  €xp¥Tts^  vnv  ovx  dnrofitvoi, 

^  Luc.  de  Dea  Syr^  1 5  "Amyf  de  yeyov  yAv  Avdor  ^v,  npin-os  dc  to  opyia 
ra  cV  'Pfi;^  /didd^oro,  icai  ra  ^pvytt  koi  Avdoi  icat  ^fi66paKts  cVrirffXcovcrfVy 
*Arrf«  iravr*  HfxoBov, 

c  Lucian.  Trogoedopodag.  30 : 

dvo  AivdvfjLOP  Kvfifi^ris 
^pvyts  €v6tov  oKoKvyfiv 
diroX^  rcXovo-iv  ^Arrj;, 
jcal  9r/i6f  ficXof  K€pav\ov 
^pvylov  kot'  Spta  TfubXov 
K&itov  PoShti  Avdoi, 
TTo/xnrX^ff  d*  d/i^l  pSwrpois 
KfXadovcrt  Kp^ff  pvBp^ 
vopov  KopvffapT€s  tvdp. 

d  ^«/^.  /'fl/,  6.  234  : 

r<iXXo£  6  ;(airufif,  6  imjfroposy  6  irp6  Tv/muXov 

Audtoff  6p)(ff<rras  poKp*  6\o\v(6fi€Pos, 
TO.  irapa  2ayyapii^  radt  partpi  rvpnapa  rnvra 

Off  KOTO  Koi  fjMOTiv  Ta»  YToX  uaoTpoyaXoi/. 

(Cf.  Luc.  op.  Cit.  Ill: 

riViy  dc  Tf\€Tais  6pyta(€i  irpoairoXovs ; 
oifx  a^ut  \a0pov  frpoxiopMV  airoTopQis  aiddpov, 
ov  Tpix^9  d^rrov  Xvyi^crcu  arpof^iwrw  aixJI^t 
ovdc  iroXvirpdroiff  doTpaydXoif  ircTrXi^yc   v«ra.) 

•■  On  Mount  Sipylon :  Paus.  5. 13, 7  iifXoiroi  df  «V  SiirvX^  p«V  $p6vo9 

cV  «opv0^  rov  2povr  coriv  vircp  r^  nXcuir^vi;^  Mijrp^r  t6  Up6p,     Cf.  ^/^« 

MUth.  1887,  p.  253,  dedication,  Roman  period,  Mi^rpl  B%w  nXacm^iT;. 
•"  At  Magnesia  on  Sipylon:  Paus.  3.  22, 4  Mdyyiyo-*  yc  o{  to  vp^  Boppop 

P€fUMfTai  rov  SiTTvXov,  rovrots  (Vi  Koddivov  Trcrp^  Mi;rpd(  cort  diciP  apxcuorarop 
Airdprmv  Syakfuu  Vide  Apollo,  R.  87,  in  the  formula  of  oath  of  alliance 
between  Magnesia  and  Smyrna,  ^  M^nyp  ^  2MrvX»;v^. 

**  Sardis:  Herod.  5.  102  koI  Sdpdtf  /ifV  fV€npfia$rja'av,  iv  di  avrjcri  Kot 
ip^  ^vtXttpiV  ^'O*'  Kv^rj^ijff.  Plut.  Ti^W.  31  as  y  ^X^ci'  Cif  Idpdtts 
[^fUOTOJcXjr]  Cidc  d«  cV  MrfTpos  ifpt^  rrfv  Kakovptvriv  vbpo(f>6pov  Kdprjv  xtikKrjp, 
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^  Thyateira :  C.  /.  G.  3508  4  irarpU.  .  .  .  yiafUuKkav  .  •  .  Upiuuf  dia 
fiiov  Tfjs  MriTp6s  tS>p  ^S>v, 

Mysia. 

••  Pergamon :  FrSLnkel,  Ifiscr.  von  Pergamon  481  lepfia  r^r  Mip-pw 
r^ff  ^(Tikeias.     Cf.  334   fivarris   Mrjrpbs  fiatriKrfas,     C.  /.   (7.    6835   (on 

relief  with  Cybele  and  two  lions)  MijTipa  BtS>p  Utpyafifpniv  Nuc^^i^  r^v 

tduii^  irpdorariy.  Strab*  6 1 9  ro  d*  *Atnropdrjv6»  Spot  to  nifiii  n/pya/ioy,  Tpa;(v 
KM  Xvnpbv  iVf  *A(nropriv6¥  \btiv  \iy€i¥  ^acri],  icai  ro  2rp6v  to  it^TovBa  Tifs  MijTpU 
T&p  $fS>p  *Avjroprivijs. 

"  At  Andeira:  Strab.  614  vir^  be  tqU  'Aydctpoir  iepov  itm  MtfTpos  6€W 
^Avdiipriinjs  ayiov  kcX  avTpov  vn6vofiov  fUXP''  ^f^oias,     HelL  Joum,  1902, 

p.  191,  inscription  from  Kyzikos,  private  dedication  ^c^  'AydcipctSi.  Cf. 
relief  in  Louvre,  with  bust  of  Cybele,  turreted  and  holding  pomegranate, 
dedicated  'Avdeiptivj  ,  .  .  6t^  ayv^  ^xi^* 

^"  Kyme  :  Cybele  on  reliefs  of  sixth  century  b.  c,  Bull,  Corr,  HelL 
10.  492. 

••  Temnos:  Ramsay,  HelL  Joum.  2,  p.  291,  worship  of  the  Mater 
Sipylene  illustrated  by  its  later  coins. 

'®  Myrina  (?) :  staluetle  in  Berlin  of  Cybele  throned  and  holding 
key  (as  goddess  of  the  underworld)  with  lions  at  side  of  throne  and  on 
her  lap,  Arch,  Anzet'g,  1892,  p.  106. 

Ionia :  vide  vol.  5,  Dionysos,  R.  63  f. 

^  Smyrna:  Apollo,  R.  87.  C.  I,  G.  3193,  inscription  in  Oxford, 
early  Roman  period  \liptui  Mi/rp'w  ^€wv  2t7n;Xi;v5f .  3387  (fine  for  viola- 
tion of  tombs  to  be  paid)  Mi;rpt  OeSiv  SittvX?;!^  apx')y€Ti^hi  ffpStp  dpyvplov 
ht)vapiaf\  Cf.  3385-6,  3401,  341 1.  Bn'i,  Mus.  CaL^  Ionia,  Pi.  2.-). 
ro,  Cybele  with  oak-crown  on  coins  of  Smyrna. 

'^'^  Erylhrai :  Strab.  645,  a  kw/x*;  called  KuiScXeta.  Dittenb.  »Sy//<7^<f  2. 
600, 1. 106,  priesthood  of  the  Kopu^awcf  mentioned  (third  century  b.  cX 

"'  Above  Tralles  in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster :   Strab.  p.  440  to  r^t 

*l(robp6prjt  Mrjrpos  i€p6v, 

■'^  Near  Teos:  inscription  found,  Mi/rpi^ewySarvpctmia  €7nj<coa),  ^rr^. 
Epigr,  Mitth,  Oesterr,  1883,  p.  180,  37. 

Caiia. 

?  Telmessos :  vide  Apollo,  R.  202  (goat-sacrifice  by  thiasos  to 
^fcbi/  Mjjriyp,  ordered  by  Apollo). 

"'^  Ephesos :  inscription  in  British  Museum,  private  dedication  Mi^rpl 
^pvylfj:    Greek  inscript.  Brit.  Mus,  Pt.    3,    sec.   2,    p.   205.      Strab. 
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p.  640  (on  the  mountain  above  Ephesos,  r&v  Kovp^rttv  apx^iop  trvvayti 

oiYcmSota   Koi  nvas   fivaruchs    Bwriag    circrffXci   in    the  worship   of  LetO- 

Artemis). 
^  Magnesia  on  Maeander:  Strab.  p.  647  imvOa  d*  Ijp  koI  t6  Trjt 

^ufUvftrpftis  Up6p  fUfTpbt  $€&¥'  UpaaaxrBai  d*  avroO  rip/  &tfutrTOKk€ovs  yvpaUa, 
Oi  dc  Bvyanpa  frapadMatn'  vvv  d*  ovk  tfari  r6  ltp6w  di^  t^  r^v  frdXiv  tts  S\\ov 

lUT^trBai  T&Kov,    (So  also  Plut.  t^em.  30.) 

"  Lycia :  vide  vol.  2,  Coin  Plate  B.  29.    ?  Cybele  or  Asiatic  Artemis 
issuing  from  tree  on  coin  of  Myra. 

^  Lykaonia.    Laodicea :  Aih.  Mitih.  1888,  p.  237  VUfrpi  ZiCifirjvg 

cv^^  *AXci£ayd/>Off  ( :=  Mfirpl  ^iv^VfJLrfVff,  Ramsay,  1*3.). 

Black  Sea. 

'^  Olbia:  Latyschew,  Inscr.  Pont,  Eux,  i,  p.  138,  no.  107. 

^  Pantikapaion :  C  /.  G,  add.  2017^  /Soo-iXfvoiTOf  noupMradov  tov 

SiraprtLcov  *E(rrui*a  Mi/yodco/wt;  Ovydrrip  Upttfuvri  cofiBtiM  Mrfrpi  ^pvyi^  (fourth 

century  b.c.).     Cf.  the  ^aauuni  Ms,  R.  198, 

For  worship  of  Ma  (identified  with  Rhea,  £nyo,  Artemis)  in  Lydia, 
Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Byzantium  vide  Artemis,  R.  182. 
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